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Until the publication of this Journal, in 184tS, tliosc in tbis coimtsr 
connected with the treatment of insanity and tlie'management of Imiatic 
asylums, had no periodical Socially representing? their important interests. 
Tl»e establishment of a mfi/?azine devoted exclusively to the reception 
«»f papers and the diseussion jof tmestions relative to the Heman ^iixD 
in its many morbid conditions nad long been a desideratum. The 
. lorRNALOF X^sTCHOLoaiOAL JMedicink was started with the hope of occu¬ 
pying the vacant space existing in the p.3riodical literature of England, It 
has li|en the object of the editor to take a wide and comprehensive view of 
medieiil ])8ychology, and to open to the profession a new fields of jdiilo-’*^* 
sophic roacareh, helieving that tU^ man engaged In the study and practice 
of medicine has higher and more'' noble functions than those coimt^cted 
merely witli llie consideration of the luafennl part of his organization; 
that, to prf)perly ^iprecinto disease, and to be fully competent to ad- 
miyster to the allevnitiou of Immaii sjjffcriug, it*^ essentially «eco8.«ary 
1... should ^ acquainted with the influence of the many spi^tual agencies 
tiiat are constan^ producing, aggravating, and modifying bodily and 
mental disease. Gfarth feelingly exclaimed: • 

Tlie healing art, now siok'ning hangs its hciul, 

• A»".^dAce a science, han become a tmt/c. 

• 

It has'bcen the earnest desire and aim o *he Editcy of the * Psycho¬ 
logical Journal,' to cultivate in the proleasion a taste for the .study of 
the i»ore spiritual part of the science of medicine, from a i^rrong convic¬ 
tion that, in propqrtioh as the medical practitioner becomeB flhquainted with 
the laws regulating tjio union spirit and mdifer, mi»d and few/y. will 
he place the scie£^ which he cultivates on high vantage-ground, and thus 
ti^uhAOiid for tW noljest of all pursuits, the admiration, respect, and sup¬ 
port oi^tho public. • 
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Chymical Analysis of the Rjood in the Neuroses. Curious anecdote of a rational old 
lady. Amendments JF the Law ofILunacy, reinarj^s on, by Dr. W I.v^H)W. Five 
Propositions submitted by the Ho(>se of Lords fur the Security aud Protection of 
Insane in Ireland. Defective state uf the Law of Ignacy iti Ireland. Traits uf the 
impetuous character of Byron. Theory of the Poetic Temperament of Burns. 
Injurious K^i^cts of Tight Bandages on the Brain. British Journal of Pt^choli^ical 
Medicine, by Dr. Winslow, encomium of, by tlie Socicte Medico-Psychologique dc 
Paris. Report of the Hanwell Lunatb; Asylum. Case of Double ConsciousneKs in 
iiysterla. l)r. Beattv on Persons found Dead. Certain singular Products of Ulvas 
(Cfonferva) observed anil described by Boby db Bt. Vincent. Vital Principle 
opposed to usual action of [Aiysical <*q;cnts on oigmiio functions. Vitality of Fisli 
aner being congealed. Depressed state of ^^ital Powers in Young, from sleeping 
with the Aged. Voltaire on Demoniacs. Phamtaums of a Haunted Man, by Dr. 
Wigan. Genius, its melancholy alliance with misfortune. Early genn.s of Genius. 
Eccentricity of Genius. Irritability of Genius. Professor Wuew’bix's opuiion on 
relation between ConceptUu and Definctiuns. ^lutlie, wild dithyrambic of, on i^n* 
theism. No proof whatever of spontaneous or equivocal generation. 'J'hree casus 
of Insanity from Novel Reading. Very wide diffusion of Madness, if credence be' 
given to ^pular langu^e. Spermatorrheea, endless frauds of designing empirics in 
the treatment of: perfect cure of, by application of nitrate of silver. Compression 
of the Head in eai^' life, absuM habit of the French. Edilin, Doctor of the Sorbq^ne, 
flrvt open Preacher against Sorcery. His Punishment. Fiance, Suicides in. Fichte, 
his fundamental Princ^lea of Philosophy. Extensive and gross Delusions of the 
Fifteenth Century. Ebrenberg denies any unequivocal instance of Spontaneous 
Generation. G^d Principle of Equalization in Nature. On Hypochondriasis. 
I'he Law of Lunacy. On Suicides and Verdicts of Felo-de-se. Politics and Insanity. 
Auto.biogis^pby of the Insahe. On Cretiaisi% Ciwital Punishments.. British 
XiUuatic Asylums. Aiialysls of Cruue. The Passions Mediclll||k^«on«idered. Treat* 
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mttni of Insanity, ancient and modem, jftoral State of Society. Anatod^ of the 
Htiman Brain. Insanity of Advanced lAfe. Annals of Medico-Psychology. Dr. 
TTitchman on the Patholo^of Insanity. The Humaif Mind in pome of its Medical 
Aspects. Insanity from the uso of Cmorofonn. Supposed Demoniacal Poaseasioii,^ 
lleltgiouR Insanity. Causes, cure, and prevention of Idiow. Dr. Davy’s3ten<ifl 
Patholc^. On restraint and seclusion in the treatment of the Insane, ropular 
errors relative to Insanity. Rational treatment^ the incurable Insane. Fbysiot 
1(^ of the Braiii. Oolney Hatch Asylum, French Law of Lunacy. Dyoe Smbra 
on the English Lav of Lunacy. Case of Pyromania. History and present state of 
Lunatic A^Iums. Moral treatment of the Insane. Homicidal Insanity. Coi5 
i'dbsions of the Insane. Sadden recovery from Ibsanity. Statistics of American 
Hospitals. Mixed Insanity, or Reason and Madness. Notas of a recent visit to 
Heveral French A^lums^ On Tisdium Vitap. Morbid Anatomy of the coverings of 
the Brain. Trial of Pate. 


CRITICAL .OPINIONS. 


/ 


Tbn Xianoet. 


** The first number of this Journal elicited from ' The Lancet' (vol. i. 1848, p. 294) this 
remark, that hi it tlierc was *no lack of materials, uo dc5cicncy of iuterest or iostruction.' 
On the publication of a third *quartcrly number, wMi furtiier opportuni^es before us of 
estimating thu capabilities and prospects of our new contemporar}’, we spoke in still stronger 
terms of approval of the nfttde in wiiicli it had been conducted, and of commendation to 
the notice of our readers, (‘The Lancet,' toI. ii. 1818, p. 313.) There therefore remains 
now very little more to do tlian to nnnounce tlie puiAication of the first annual ^Imnc, 
consisting of four quarterly numbers of the Journal or Psychological Medicine, m a 
very convenient and iianrhiomc form. It coDtaiu8| under their respective headings, a series 
of elaborate analytical reviews of original communications of interest and importance, on 
subjects connected with mental di8eascs,—of translations from foreign languages,—of cases 
illustmtiug various points in tho law of insanity, — including miscellaneous notices and 
correspondence on subjects connected with the oltjccts of the journal. It would be invidious 
to name particular essays or persons where all obtain excellence. Suffice it, therefore, to say, 
that Dr. Winslow has proved liimself qualified for the performance of the onerous duties 
which he has undertaken: and ho has been ver)' Ibrtuoatc^ip the choice of his fellow* 
labourers. No one can doubt the necessity of devo^ig a large share of attention to the 
• investigatiou of cerebral di8eB8Cs~~% share beyond that u’hich could be appropriated to their 
study In tho pages of the journals wUch include the ^tended field of pathology at large; 
there therefore is abundant iDom mr occupation by a journal such as tiic one before us. 
This place oould not have been better fillcil than it in at present, and there can be no doubt 
that Dr. Winslow’s successful labours n-ill be suitably appreciated by all who tfile an interest 
ill tlic pathology and treatment of diseases of the brain." 

Ttk« MCedioal Oasette. 


'*l>r. Winslow deserves great credit for the ability and perseverance which fao hasadU- 
played in editing tho Journal or ParcHOLOcacAL 3fEDicaNi:. There is no one of the 
numbers yet published which does not oont^ papers of great value in reference to mental 
pathology; and the articles on the medical*jurisprudence of Insanity are particularly de> 
s«r\’tng of pernsal. W'e have reasod to know that this journal is now consulted by la^vyera 
on the subject of homicidal insanity; and medical practitioners, who venture to give evi* 
dentt on trials for murder, must be prepared ibr a close investi;gition into their acquaint* 
anoavith modem medical doctrines. AlthougtP tlie journal *!s devoted specially to the 
lutdect of insanity, it is really deserving of the support of all medical men who take on 
interest in the progress of m^ical science." ’ « 

Tb« Madloal Tlinea. 

" We have great pleasure in directing the attention of all those who take an Interest in 
the stddy of vast and interesting fieldofmontalphenomenatoDn Winslow’s Journal. 
Many of the arUcles which It contains are of great value, whether gnalysed as sdontific or 
literary productions. It has also a charm, which is not always the distingnishing feature 
of quarterly periodicals,-»it presents a frast of rich variety to the reader, Ubd often with so 
much taste, elegance, and solid instruction, that in perusing its pages wc are apt to forget 
we are In tlie depths ^ profound philosophical research, enjqving the luxury of clear and 
comprehensive views o n p atters of tUb greatest possible importance to the dlve^fied 
interests and relathm^t^DaiRanlty. HltimtO each sut^ects have generally been treated in 
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tj? tHim fo uttrool;. title tite edge of the cop la not only 

swM^aed. but iijt of it m» often ao bl^MdaS, that tbere vn few penona, 

wbM&fr learned or < tf Mvd HMtifl take fl9 aMa. sot at a drM^htk but in 
n$Q^repeated AoUnS^ nj^lftadtba^nibith 3 r|iadlMl beengreator* AMldtoua 
ii^|£tiiieofta(1«lT< dl«ki|ii|M'ba^^}w^^ A$feqnta1bSk7natlon, iaeertab^ 
ltt»eimc$ari>tkkof inist WiJL Moure for H a deserredly 

vide<^rwt009u .& TkliMvlft^lfttTittftowbiwve 1 ibt« not yet aHttd^. Itlbtbe 
flHt Of in «ctekti7> and oipena up inquiiieB mwinattiouably 

amoaiat ^ stw Mw gai^ t tba.t joan oBfagO; ^ attentiott of nan. li tanst gite an im* 
pulaeto^t«a^l!tr^ftnteflf«dilebaM]|^Atprw^toaiy<d^O*^iOtloii. . . . Dr. Forbeo 
WUtaldW is oi*i$(dcms a«a eAtetprtdbg p^O^, odd we extend to lilm onr slnoere mite of 
i^iprobatite. Wb'iri&ebatrMmoAbttiloy, Jn^bOPotobelpliisi. ^ has one of tllc 
most esaeaiisl opaOtles an able editor; be baa tiie tafte and Ju^pnent to ooone^ himself 
with those who are fim beet Sited to can? out his Tlews. ItlsnosmalimMtiinrmielAhls 
podtioa to dlstingtrisb and ssetcre tboee Msots. in the o<H)peratt% of his labours, wiiioh are 
p« vdiarix qaa^Aed for tlie onerous task he has Imposed on himself.'* 

srmunai df Medtotno. 

** We oordially recoj^end ibis quarta'Iy periodical to all who are interested ^n the im'* 
portant. and often inoicate, questions wfaiUdi anse In connexion with the abnomal condi¬ 
tion of the hmnau mind. Ite. Winslows iitenuy qualUICrtlons, combined ^th his daily 
occupation in the soeoessfol treatment of the insane, endne^y qutUify him for the otBee of 
ediKar; and Jadftng from the general excellence of the articles in this volnme, we infer, tliat 
the st^of contrib^ors is not nnworthy of thdr leader. The pspen consist of Analytical 
Eeriewa; Original'Memoirs; Translajbons; Trials bearing Bpon the medical jurisprudence 
ot Jnsanl^; Ht^b^aneons Notices; and Correspondence. In succeeding Numbera we 
expect to have Acquent occasion. In tlie ‘ Digest of the Journals/ to introduce to our reader* 
valuaUeinfmmati^ gleaned from Dr. Winslow's pages." 


c < WMtmliister SeTlew* 

” Under the M>le cditorsMp of Dr. Wu slow." 

Vbe Otobe* 

** This Journal stands by itself in British x>^odical litorature. It interferes witfi no 
existing magazine. It takes under its special and exclusive care the higher and mon> 
ennobling department of medical phUosophy—^that which deals with the spiritual portion 
of our betog, and demonstrates bow intimately associated are the physical and m utaf parts 
of man’s mystorioos orgftnization. The sutdeet of medical metaphysics never before was so 
ably, so pbikMHjphieally^ a^d so practically treated. Tlie practical tendency of all the 
ortides is one (tf their great recommendations. Dr. IV^usIow has suoeessfally e.stablislied 
that it is posafole to throw a fascinati.ig charm about the driest and appare^y the most 
abstruse and auintenisting sections of scientific rcsearciwvia., the philosophy d the human 
mind. The essays on the disorders of the mind are replete with valuable practical tacts, 
and e8tabti^,tbat Dr. Winslow possesses something beyond a mere theoretical and book 
knon ledge ot the human mind in its healthy and deranged state. Engaged actively lor 
many years in ioveetigitiing the troode^fol changes which the intdlect undergoes when 
under the dominlMi of disease, and In administering, by means of physical and moral agento, 
to Uti care and alltovlatioii of mental derangement at the bedside of those afDleted with the 
moat eppaUiag of human mqiadies, we an pot astooisUed at the degree of attention 
which we understand Dr. Winslow’s practical observations ou the medical, moral, and 
judicial treatment of the insane have recelvctf'at tiie hands of the British and Foreign 
physiologists." 

SknliUn ^toarteriy Vonnaal of MeMaixi*. 

** The Quarterly * JonBiraii o? Fstchoe/Mio.u^ ManioiinB AMif Mbittal PxTnoL.'HST,* 
edited by Dn. Foxbes Wim4u>w, continual to uphold the high charaotw whioli it attained 
at its commeneement. The numben for April and Jttly are rich In valuable matter. 
iUU^lier^thts periodical is cue which f» eminently dseefvh^ of tiw * golden opinion ’ u 
has won for the able and honest in whteh it is ooaduoted. We heartily wish it every 
sQocess, and stroni^y recommend it to the notice of tiMwe migaged in the putiotUar line of 
professional prance to which it is spedaUy devoted.** ^ 

%* FMished , /. IL md III . of The Joubnal of Psycho¬ 
logical Medicine^ eopums Indioef . 
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in>*—To provide Cc^egUte IsitrooiioB, vrith Collegiate Discipline, for Students tr 
the Departments of Law, Architecture and Ciril Eugiuecring.' 

provide Pr^aratory Instractica, with appropriate Collegiate Discipline, for 
Junior Students, for two years, in a Junior Department 
V.—To combine with the a^ve Studies, (with a view of making Students good 
Cliristiaus, as well as Wolhinformed Members of Sodety, and able practitioners in Law, 
He^l^ie, Architecture, and Oitil Engineeriu), Lectures on Church History, Clu'istian 
StLiiM)%id tho Doctrines of the Church of^gland. 

TI<—To prepare Students for fidy Orders in a Department of Theology, specially 
endowed by the Ber. Dr. Wamefora. 

DEFAETMENTS OF THE COLLEGE. 

The Colley is divided into fire S^or and one Junior Depuiments. Tho senior depart* 
znents consisting, first, of Students residing within the College, for whom are provided 
rooms, board, and tutelary superintendonco ; secondly, of nra-rcsident Students, living 
%nth their Parents and Guardmns, or in lodgings approved by the Council, and under such 
regulationa as the Council shall thn^k fit, who attend lectures in Collie daily and the 
Cdl^e Chapel at morning and afternoon servioe on Sundays. The Junior department 
consisting partly of resident Students in the CoU^ Buildings at the Crescent, 
under tlie chaige ‘of tutors chosen by the Council, such Stut^nis dining 
in attending the CoUem Chapel on Smidays, and attending XA!<Hures dail^, in 
Classics, MathenMtifee, the Modem Languages, and Dr. /ring, and partly of non*residcnt 
Student^ under the r^nlations hereafter set forth. 


sFi/rm of Be<iaeii to CoUegOt Birmingham^ 

Fob Pbbsonai. Estatb. ‘ 

I give and beqoeath to the Treasurer for the time being, the sum of £ to 

be free of Legacy duty, out of such part of my personal estate as 1 can lawfully 
^i^e with the payment of legacies to ^haritablo uses. 


Form of a Deed of Gift to (ho ColUgo, for the foundation of Priza, 5cAoZar- 

$hip$, Feuowznipo, ProJestor*hip$, or for other Purposes of the College, 

Fob Bsal Estats* 

Entrtntnrs, made on the day of between A. B. of 

the one part, and the Principal and Council of the Queen’s College at Birmingham, of 
the other part. SBb^tta&^he said A. B. is desirous of conveying and assuring the 
lands and nereditaznrats hereinafter ^particularly mentioned, by way of gift, for tlie ufo 
< of the Quel’s College. And the saM Principal and Council have agreed with the said 
A. B. to accept a conveyance thereof for the purpoks aforesaid, ^otn thia Inbcnture 
tDititssstlbi that in consideration of the premises, the said A. B. doth by this deed, 
sealed and ddkV^ed in the presence of the two credible penons whose names arc here¬ 
unto subscribed as attesting witnesses, and which deed is intended to be enrolled in 
Her Majes^’s High Court of Chane^, within six calendar months next after tho 
execution thereof, pursuant to the statute in such cose made and provided, grant, alien, 
cemvef, and confirm unto tho said Principal and Council of the said Queen's College, 
and tn^ successors, 1111 (describe tlie Iwds^ and their appurtenances, and all the 
estate right, tirie, Sad interest of him the said A. B. in and to the said lands, heredita¬ 
ments, a^ promises $ to have and to hold the same unto and to the use of the said 
and Council of the said Queen's College, and their successors, in trust, for tho 
benefit of the said Queen’s Coli^. And it is hereby agreed,'by and l^tween Ihe said 
parties hereto, that this deed is intended to, and the same shall, take effect in possession, 
for purpose aforesaid, immediately firom axkd after the making thoreof, and is and 
hhall be wHboui any power of revocation, reservation, trust, condition, hmitauon, 
clause or agreomOBi whatsoever, for the benefit of the said A. B», or of any person 
cT persons claimbg under him. 

In witness, &c. 

It is enacted by the staprte 9, Geo. II.o. 86, ** That no UnBo or tenemenls, or money to 
bo laid out thereon, shall be given ibr or charged with any charitable uses what- 
** soever, unless by de^ indented, executed in presence of two witnesses, twelve 
** calendar months before the des^ of the Dmtor, and enrolled in the Court of 
**Clumcerywitiim six months after its ex^ution, (except stocks in tho Public 
^ “FniidsjlHhichmaybe transferred within six montlBA^rffrioui to tho Door's 
'■**aeskth|) andunress such gifts be made to take effect immediately a&d be without 
, power of revocation; and that all other gifts ahaU be void." f. 



JTTNIOR DEPARTMENTS OP MEDICINE AND 
ST7BOEBY, ARTS’& GENERAL UTEBATin^E. 

THE COTJNOIt OP THS QTTEEN’S OOUXC^, ieefly imj^scd with tho 
importance of improTing the prelumnaiy education of4h^ Students in Mo dieia^ snd 
general Literaturo, liare established Junior Departments of the College, ilH^er to 
afford Students entrusted to their care the advantogo of reoeiring instruction in L^in, 
dreek, and Mathematics, (with tho modem Languages and Sciences,) fiom Tuton 
of Unirersitj Education, carefully selected for their abilities and acquirements. # 
!y‘o particular ago is fixed for the admission of Studeaits, prorided th^ hare gone 
through the elemfiDtai 7 training of a Classical School, and can produce testimonials 
of thmr good conduct at such ^hooh 

The Students will be paomoted accordihg to their diligence and acquir^nents; but 
it is reiy desirable that Medical Students should be ready for matriculation uid for 
roceiring indentures, when required, by the time ^ey hare reached the age of sixteen, 
in order that they may offer ihemselres for the degrees of the Duirersity of London, the 
Diploma oj the Boyal Collide of Surgeons, and the *LicenBe of the Society of 
Apothecaries, by the time they hare attained the age of tweuty^no; ^cr which th^ 
may commence'practice. ' m * * 

Aj the Soci^y of Apotheemes in Xiondon requires the production of indenturea 
from candidates of their haring smed an apprenticeship of fire years, prerious to 
examination; and as Candida^ for their certificates must bare attained the full age 
of twenty-one years; and as the course of study in the Senior ^partment of the 
Queen's College occupies imt less than three years for its comple^n; it is evident 
that Medical Students at tne Queen's College should be at least two years in the Junior 
Department, and should qualify ihemselres for being adranoM to the Senior 
Dejiarlment at the age of eighteen. • t 

The most important and valuable privilege (»f reedring indentures without premium, 
is offered to Students of tho Queen’s College Ijy Professor Sands Cox, F.R.S. This 
pririlcgo is most important and valuable; for, m addition to the pecuniary aid which 
it affords, it relieves Students from the danger of those vexatious, if not degrading 
services, to which apprentices have too frequently been found subjected. 

Further, the Council beg leave to assure their friefids, that no pains will be spared 
by them to improve, by all menus, the tone of moral and reli^ous feeling, and to 
raise tho standard of proficiency among tho Students; ai^ to fit thorn, as gentlemen, 
for filling, with credit to themsejyM and advantSgo to the piS>lio, any p<»t to wMch 
they may be called. - • 

A Tutor, a graduate of Cambrioge, in Holy Orders, resides within the walls of tho 
College, to whom is entrusted by the Council the superintendence of all resident 
Students, under strictly Collegiate DisdpUne. ^ 


RULES A5D regulations. 


The Students to attend Divioo Service on Sundays in the Oolite Chapel, and aho 
the Warden’s lectures and examinations on Bubjecti of Divinity and Morals during the 
week. The business of each day to contuence with Prayers. The hours of atteudauco 
on Lectures to be from eight o’dock, a.m., until noon, and from three o'clock until 
five, p.m. A Bi^istcr of the attendance and the general conduct of the students to 
be kept by the Wardeifand Tutors, ajd periodical Ueporta to be transmitted to parents 
and guardians. Previously to tho close of eJeh session aft ozamination to be hdd and 
pgizes awarded, to be distributed at tlio Annual General Meeting of Governors. Tho 
names of Students who oome into College after eight o’clock in the whiter, and nifto 
o'clock in the summer, p.m., to be enter^in a Ix^k to be k^t by the porter, v^ith 
tho hoar at whh'h they come in. No Student to bo absent mm College any night 
during^his residence, without the expioss permission of tlio Senior Tutor. In case of 
infringement of tho rules and regulations of the College, the*Somor Tutor shall have 
power to enforce tho same, by restraint of hours, and % litcrAy exercises called impo* 
sitiona* iti which tho Senior Tutor shall consider rustication necessary, 

ho shall confer with tho "Warden, and the "Warden and Senior Tutor together may 
rusticate for any period not exceeding two months. • Whenever the Senior Tutor 
considers dismissal or oHpulsion necessary, ho Is to confer with the Warden and D^n 
of the Faculty, and they shall report the same in writing to the Council, togofhor with 
ft detaued statomeftt oi the circumstances* 



r ^ TWO TEAIIS* COURSE OR STUDY. 

Tbe c<mir8d of sindj pr^ares Stvii^is fcr ondorgoisg, *t tb« conclusion of ilic 
or second year, an Examination for Matriculation at tlio UniTereity of London; and 
also the £Hin Exuaination of the Societ 3 r«of Apo^^cariee. 

FIBBT YEAB. 


" WINTER ffERM.^ 

1 

SUMMER TERM. 

8-9/«a^ 
B—10 
10^11 
11—12 
\J-4 p.M. 
4—0 

^^emistry 
Xatin & Greek 
Arithmetic 
EnglishLiterat. 
Latin & Qtefk 
Eudid 

The lllt*di. Tutor 
The Clash Tutor 
The MatU> Tutor 
The Clash Tutor 
The dash Tutor 
The Math. Tutor 

_a 

1 

Chemistry 
Latin A Greek 
Algebra 
EiiglishLitenrt. 
Latin A Greek 
Botany 

The Medi. Ti 

The Clash Ti 

The MathTi 

The Ckd. Ti 

The Clash Tucc^ 
The Medi. Ljtor 

SECOND T2AB. 

WINTER TERM. j 

* SUlHtfEB TERM. 

6‘9a.v. 

^10 

10—12 

3- 4P.M. 

4— 5 

Latin A Greek 
Mathematies 
Materia Medioa 
Dissections 
Latin A Greek 

The ClasL'^Tutor 
‘Pae Math. Tutor 
Tho Medi. Tutor 
The Medi. Tutor 
The Clash Tutor 

9— 10 

10— 12 

3-4 

Latin A Greek 
Mathematics 
Materia Medico 
Sqtany 

hajn A Greek 

The Clasl. Tutor 
The Math. Tutor 
The Tutor 

^e Medi. Tutor 
The Clash Tutor 


Leefuree on Church History M'ill be deliTOred once a week by the Senior Tutor. 

The Students of the JTiuuor Department are attended ,by s French Master for one 
hour twice a wceV, and the same by German and Drawing Matsievs, at the option of 
parrats and guardians. Subject to these conditions, altvjdance of students at ilie 
classes will be enforced. 

COLLEGE EXPEKCES AED TERMS OF TUITION. 


^ ^ rXHST TSAB. 

College Fees. 

Commons, Refeidcncc, Ac. Ac. 
Classics ... ... ... 

Mathematics ... 

Chemistry and Botany 
French ... 

Cierman ... ... • • 

2^rawing ... ... ^.. 


tio 


£5 

4? 

4 

4 

'! 

3 

8 


SECOND TEAS. 


0 

»0 

College Fees . 

£5 

0 

0 


0 

Commons, Residence, Ac. Ac. 

48 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Classics 

4 

1 

0 

4 

0 

Mathematies 

4 

4 

0 

» 

0 

Materia Mediea 

3 

3 

0 

3 

0 

French. 

3 

3 

0 

3 

0 

Gennan ... 

3 

3 

0 

8 

A* 

0 

Ihsponsing ... , . 

3 

3 

0 


£18 on detober 1st, £18 on Januarj> Ist, and £J2 pn May 1st, every year. 

Non>rcsident Students to be admissible minually to the junior department. Such 
Kon-rcsident Students to pay the College fee, and the usued charge for tuition in such 
ela'ses as Ibey'attend. 

Students who desire to participate ii^^tho benefits of the College for a more hmitod 
period, are also admissible on special application to the Council, on the like payment 
of tho ^nnual Coll(^ fc^ and the usual cnarges for tuition in suih Classes as they attend. 

Non-resident Students, whil^ within the walls of the College, to bo subject in every 
. respect to its rules and discipline. Such Nonresident Students, at other times, to bo 
under the control of their parents and guardians, or the Senior College Tutor. 

FRIZES TN THE JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. 


EXHIBITIONS,—The University of London offers two ^xhibitionB of £30 each, 
for two yeara, to the candidates who shell respectively distinguish thcmBclves ifiott iu 
Classics, and in Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. 

o PRIZES.—Tlie University of London offers two Prizes of £5 each, to candidates 
who ahali i^spectlvely distinguish themselres most in Chemistry, and in Botany or 
Zoology. And the Qu^sen’s College offers to its Students the Pierey Pnzo of £6 us. 
for proficiency in Gennan, and the Webster Prize of £6 6 b. for French. Prizes of 
Books are al&o usually given by the Warden and Tutors, to themost deserving Students 
in the several claasM. t 


NOTICE. 

Previous to admis^n in October next. Students about to enter tho^Junimr 
Department will ^ required to give one month’s notice to tho ^Dean of the Faculty, 
and to/onesfd a teatixaonial Sf good conduct azfl qualifications, and before admiseion^ 
\» examined by ikA Warden, in the construing and par^g of a Greek and Lathi 
culhor; in Arithmetio integers and vulgar fictions, and in ^ dezuents of the 
Engiieli Itanguage and History. 








DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE AND SURGEB^. 


Tho Byalcm of study punued in tliis department eonstituUe a oomplet/course of 
Collegiate, Medical, and SurdctU Education. The lectures quali^ for examination for 
tho Diplomas of the Boyal C^oge of Surgeons and th% Society ch Apothecari^, with* 
out any residence elsewhere. * 

Stu<tonis who bare passed through the Junior DepdHment of this Co]lege,aayLAayfl 
there iu due course matrioulated at the tTniyersity of Xs^udon) may present ffiSl^lyes 
for the first M.B. examination at the end of tl)fir drst year in the Senior Medioal 
Department. At tho end of tho second year, matricul^ed Students wKo deferred this 
examination at the Uniyersity of London, Kayo again the opportunity of presentinif 
IhAnselyes. At the end of ^ third year, Students are eligible Cor the M.B. Degree 
in the Univei^ity of London, far the Diploma of the ^yal College of Surgeons of 
Bngluid, and for the Liosnse of the SocieW of Apothecaries, 

A Tutor in holy order#, a Graduate of Oxford, resides within the walls of the College 
to whom is comTuitted by tho Council the supermtcodence of all resident studente, 
strictly under Collegiate cUscipline, and also the lurreillance of Non-resident Students* 


COLLEGE REGULATIONS.. 

Krery Student to pay thejjhnnual College Fee of £5, to subferibe his name iu 
tho Obligation book, .and to sign a declaration that he will regularly and diligently 
pursue bis studies. To attend Prayers daily, and on Sunday Divino Service in the 
Chapel, and also tho garden’s Theological Lectures and examinations. To have 
furnished rooms with cstemons in Collcgo. TS wear tho AcademioRl Dress whenever 
he appears in Hall, or at metures, and in (he College Chapel. The names of Students 
who como into tho College after ton o’clock, p.m., to be entered in a book, to be kept 
by tho Porter, with the hour at which they come in. No Student to be absent from 
('idlege any night during his residence without the express permission of Chd Senior 
Tutor. • 

RESTRAINTS AND PENALTIES OF STUDENTS.—In caso of the infringement 
or neglect* of tho Collogo Regulations by any Student resident in any department, the 
Senior Tutor has tho power of enforcing tho observance of the same. By restraint of 
hours. By literary exercises, called impositions. By suspension. In any case in 
winch suspension is necessary, the Senior Tutor shalf inform the several Professors, in 
order that the attendance of such Student at Lecture be discontinued, and his cortifi-* 
catc disallowed. By rustication. The power of rusticaliSn |or a period not exceeding 
*two months, to be vested in the^anrde and Senior Tutor, or in the absence or illness 
of either of them, in tho Dean o^ho Faculty alld tho Warden or Senior Tutor. By 
dismissal or expulsion. In any case in which the Senior Tutor do consider dUmisaal or 
expulsion nccosaary, he is to confer with the Warden and the Doan of tho Faculty, and they 
shall 1 ‘eport tho same in writing to the Council, together with n detailfd statement of 
the circumstances, and tho Council after deliberation thereupon, shall communicate its 
decision to tho Senior Tutor, and such decismn shall be final. 
jffO PREVENT STUDENTS INCURRING DEBT BEYOND TUEIR MEANS, 
^ch paront or guardian on placing a Student at tho ^College, U to inform thfi Warden 
what sum it is contemplated by such parent or guardian to allow such Stndent for 
expenses beyond the necessary and direct payments of iho College. Tradesmen to bo 
periodically cautioned by a public notice in suitable terms, not to allow of the purchaso- 
of articles on credit, without the express sanction of parents or guardians, or of tho 
Seifior Tutor. Through tho mcc^um o^tbe sarao notice, all tradesmen’s bills for 
articles supplied to tbe Students, shall be regularly delifered to the Senior Tutor and 
forwarded by him to tho parents and guardians at tho end of every term. All cases 
of extravagance which become known to the Tutors, shall immediately reported to 
the Council, and by tho Council forwarded to the parents or guardians. Every Studont 
proved three times to the Oounoil to have incurred debt l^ond bis means shall be 
dismissed. 

COLLEGE EXPENSES,—The College Expenses, inctuding Commons, Chamber 
Rent and Servants’ Wages, but exclusive of College fees, will ftot exceed £50 for the three 
tern^, Tho Students breakfast in the Hall at seven, a.m., have z^freshment at twelve, 
dine at five, p.m., have coffee at eight, p.m. The payments to be made by three instal¬ 
ments, vix., £18 0 # the first of Oe^ber, £18 en the first of January, attd'£i4 on the 
Arst of May. Everydteudent will bo expected to provide himself with Ghunber Lines^ 
h lagge and small SilTor Fork, and a Table Spooo and Tea Apoos. ^ 



B 


THE WINTER SESSION 

WILL OOMMENCK' OOIO:]^£B 1, 1851. 


OF THE TISSUES AlfB. SHROIOAL ANATOMr.^FaoraMOB 
Sakss Cox, F.B.S., Follow of the*Royal Collie of Sui^eons of Szk^Aud. 
Senior Soi^eon to the Queen\. Hospital. 

* These Lectures will embrace the General Anatomy of the Tissues of the human 
bpdjr i a series of demonstrations o| the various regions of the body, viewed in their 

S raoticsl relation to the most important op^ations in Surgery, will also be given, 
luatrated by recent dissections, and by an extensive museum oi pr^yarations, drawings, 
oasts, and models. * 


DBSOBTPTrVE ANATOMY AND FHY3IOLO0T AND COMPARATIVE 
ANATOMY.—Pb^vzssob Pabxkb, Fellow of the Royal College of Sui^eona 
of England. Surgeon to the Queen’s ^.ospiial. ^ 

This Course will comprehend the Descriptive Anaton^ of the various organs of the 
body, their physical properties, connexions, and functions. They will bo illustrated by 
recent dissections, drawings and microscupioal observations. 

- ^ 


PRACTICAL ANATOMY, WITH SUPERINTENDENCE OF 
* • DISSECTIONS.— Me. David Boltok, M.R.C.S. 

These demonstrations ^re intended‘to form a complete Course of instruction in 
Praotioal Anatomy. The Students wiU^be directed in their studies in the Anatomical 
Room, daily, by the Demonstrator and the Resident Medical Tutor. 


CHEMISTRY.— Pbofxssob Shaw, Fellow of tlio Royal Botanical Society of 
Edinburgh, Member, of Vho Cbemij'al Society of London.; 

4 ‘ 

Tliese Lectures will include the geiural principles^f Chemical Science,,and its con» 
nexion with Medicine and the Natural Scienoes. The Lalioratory will be opened 
during the Winter and Summer Sessions, for the reception of those who may wish to 
bo instructed iSc Analysis, and the Applications of Chemistry to the Arts. 


PRINCIPLES AND PRAC?riCE OP MEDICINE.— Professor EpcLEs, M2fe 
(Edin.) Plmician to the General Hospital. Professor Jauss Jounstonb, M.D. 
(Cantab.) Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, J^ondon. Senior Physician 
to the G^eral Hospital. 


The system adopted in these Lectures will bo founded as much as possible ot^the 
present improved state of Pathological An»tomy, and whenever it is practicable, r(^eQt 
morbid specimena will be presented to the*class. 


- - XT 

PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF SURGERY.— Professor Saitdb Cox, P.E.S, 

The Course will embrace the Theory of inflammation in gonaral, its terminations and 
treatment i indammation 6f the various tissues of the body, tenuinatious and trcatuicnt. 
Specific inflammation, via. Scrofula, Cancer, Syphilis, and Fungoid disease, terminations 
end treatment; Lesions of Continuity; Lesions of Contiguity; Diseases of the Kyo 
s^ratuma; ‘Elementary and Mlq^r operations; Omeral operations^ or tlioae practised 
imh F^erenoa'to one or more partiemar tissues; Special operat^ps or those practised 
upon eoiB$>lete orga&e in particulai regions of the body j Flattie and Subcutaneous 
c^rations. c , * 
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THE SUMMER SESSION 

WILL COMMENQE MAT 1, 1862. 

» ." '' ' 

MATERIA MEDICA AND THERAPEUTICS.—M.D., (Edin.) 
LL D., D.C.L. Phj»ician to tbo Queen’A HospiAl^ Senior PhTsic^iO'tbe 
C^enerftl Dispensary. Pbofkssob Kkowxm, E.L.S., S'ellow of the KoyffCoUege 
of Soi^eons of England. Surgeon to the Qn^n’s Hospitsd. i 

To illnstrate this Course, specimens of the yarious articles of the Materia Medie^^ in_ 
their natural state, will be exhibited and described; attached to this departi^ja^ 
is a* Museum of Materia Medica, to which the S^udeuta hayo aoc^a under 
re^olations. 

MIDWIFERY AND DISEASES OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN.—Paonssoa 
Bbbbt, Surgeon to the Magdalen Asylum. ^ 

These Lectures will be illustrated by an extensiye musouin of preparations of mbry- 
ology and diseased structures connected with the subject of the Course. This Coursa 
will also be idpHyercd during the ensuing MUnter Session. * 

The Midwif^y department ofthe Queen% Hospital is under the Iminediato super* 
intendence of the Professor of Midwifery. 


FORENSIC MEDICIN^— Professob Johk Bjbt Davies, M.D., (Edin.) Licentiate 
of the Royal College «£ Physicians, London. (Extra urbem.) S^or Physician to 
the Queen’s Hospital. ^ 

Tlio object of this Course is to teach the knowledge and conduct which are required 
by llio MiHlical W’itness preparatory to a public Examination in the Courts of*Lsw, to 
indicate the questions in Physio, Anatomy, Physiology, Pathology, and Therapeutics, 
upon which the Authorities are accustomed seek aid Irom Medical Men. The 
application of tests to the detection and analysis of poisons will especially be demon* 
stratod by experiments. 


BOTANY AND VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY.— Pbopessob Rkowies, F.L.S. 

For the illustration of this Course the I<coturer has font^'d an extensive H^barium; 
nqd through the liberality of the Committee ofth^Botanical anfl Horticultural Socictv, 
the Students have free access to tlfbir extensive Oaidens, accompanied by the Professor. 
Botanical excursions will bo occa^ismlly made during the Course. 


MEDICAL TUTOR.— Mb. Chabms Pabdet, M.R.O.Sr 

The Medical Tutor is resident in College, tof the purpose of assisting the Students 
in tbcir studies. He is reauired to devote exclusively the whole of his tune to the 
Students. It is hie especial province to prepare the /uqjor Students, non-residlnt as 
well as resident, for the matriculation examination of the Uniyersity of London. To 
devote diuly a certain number of hours to*tho Senior Students, non*residont as well as 
resident, m the dissecting room, and to examine from time to time on the subjects of 
the yarious Lectures. 

REGULATIONS’ OF THE ATTENDANCE OF STUDENTS AT LECTURE. 

A book shall bo kept by each Professor, specifying the limes of attendqnco of caclf 
Student, such book to be laid before the Council at their monthly meetings. 

Previously to the commencement of every LcLturo the Professor shall oall oror the 
names of the Students. 

Each Profeasor shall keep a register of the time of commondmenfc and duration of 
wch of his Lectures, such register to be laid before the CounciPof each monthly Board. 

The ^^foBsors, Tutors, and Masters shall forward to the Warden icren days before 
the end of each term, their registers of attendance, or a terminal report of the atten¬ 
dance, conduct, and psogi^ of each ^udent in their respective Classes and depart¬ 
ments, from which detiiiis a Gciieraf Report abail be drawn up by the Warden and 
subiiiti^ to tho Council, and copies of the Reports on each Student shall befoi^arded 
by the Waiden to tAc Parent or Guardian of each Student. 
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NOJ^-ItESIDENT STUDENTS.—-Non-resident Students are adnissiblo, and may ' 
reside with their parents or guardians, or with a relation or friend selected by their/ 
parents v guai-dians, and approved by the* Council. The Senior Tutor in each ' 
departm^t is authorised to enquire intd the habits and general condues of such 
Oui-Studonts at tboir respective residenoos, and to report to the Council thereupon at 
the end of every term. Out-Stwdents, if members of thet Church of England, will bo 
Mquired to attezwl the Varden's weekly Theological Lecture, and Divine service in tho 
OouiwKii^bapel every Sunday, ukloss the parent or guardian of the Student requests the 
atte^aoM of such Student at his own plaoo of Worship. If the Student be attached to 
an^ other communion, 2 m will be expected to attend at the place of Worship belonging 
thereto every Sunday. Non-resident Students will be allowed to dine in the College 
^all, either r^larly or occasionally, on giving such notice, and paying suoh sum, as 
aEiei be fixed by the Council. 

' o 



FEES FOB 

LEOXUBES. ' 






Single Conrse. 

Perpetnal. 

Anatomy andPhysiolt^ ... 

a s t « 

£6 

6 0 

£10 10 

0 

Anatomical Demonstrations 


8 

8 0 

5 5 

0 

Chemistry 

est ^«s 

• 

6 

6 0 

9 9 

0 

Materia Medioa 

« • a es • 


4 

4 0 

6 5 

0 

Botany 

4 

««• * 

8 

3 0 

' 5 6 

0 

Kedktne ... ' 



4 

4 0 

^'77 

0 

Suigcry 

• SS • f • 

• • s * 

3 

3\ 0 

G G 

0 

Forensic Medicine 

e»e et* 

a •» 

3 

3 0 

5 5 

0 

Midwifery ... 

as* •• • 

• ** 

3 

3 0 

G 6 

0 


FEES FOR 

THREE TEARS' COURSE. 




The composition fees to bo paid for the three years’ course of study, required by 
the Eoyal College of Surgeons of England, end the Society of Apothecaries, amoiuit lb 
£42 (exMusive of College Fees £5 per annum), and nospital Practice £21. Tlie pay¬ 
ment to the P^fessors may be mads at once, or in two equal sums, vk. £21 on 
matriculation, and £21 twelve m&:»th% afterwards. 

aUEEN'S HOSPITAL, BATH ROW. 

Eononiry Physioiaas, 

SfOEsffroNS, , Db. J. K. Booth, 

Hunorary Burge^, 

£i>w.abh TowHB^k hD Cox. 

Physxciaxup, 

JOHK Bibt Davibs, M.D. Samuel Weight, M.D. David Kelson, :^^.D. 

Boi^ona, 

W. SliTM Cox, F.R.S. G^B. Enowles, F.L.S. Langston Paeker, r.Ja.M.C.S. 


ma Ton admisston to the hospital practice, and to the clinical lEcruars. 

Students may compound fo'~ three year^on pajteent of . « « , £21 0 

One Tear’s Aitendanee ... 6 . i .... 10 10 

^ ' One Physician and One Surgeon att<mds daily at Nine o’clock. 

Tho Phyricians’ Clerks and Surgeons’ Dressers arc selected according to merit from 
the Students, without any additioi^ fee, and hold office twelve months. 


CLINICAL LF/OTURES will be delivered weekly by the Professors in the Thoalre. 

Ill^PITAL PRIZES.—A Gold Medal it offered by Professor Dr. Daviks, for the 
best reposed medleal cases securing in his practice at the Queta’s IlotpUal, 

A Medal is tiered by Professor Cox, for the bde reported surgical caaes, 
ooourriug in M^raotice at the Queen’s Hosjdtal. 
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^ DEPARTMENT OP ARTS & GENERAL LETERATUBE. 

• » 

Tho ilrst Dq>artment established in the College was the Kedical; but iil carrying 
forward their great woric the Pouncil dearly apprehended that although medical science 
Irom its own iutrinsic excellence and its intimate bearing nponstUc good of the oommu* 
nity, must cl«m a place in every University Schema /nd may even legitimate^ form 
the oharaoteristic study of any academical body, yet there was no preood^fc:»Ah: its 
csclusive establisluucnt, and but little ho^ tb^ if exclusively established, it would 
enjoy all the advantage of that philosoplucal andnreligious enlargement which it *was 
their great object to confer. 

It is, therefore, in accordance with the soundef^t principle of educational gcicnoea^S ' 
well as with the precedents of our uicicat UuLvet^ties, that the Departments of^Aw, 
Snginoering, Arts, and chief of all, the Department of Theology, have been instituted 
in &e CoU^e. ^ 

BULKS AND REGIiLATIONS. 

That tlift Collegiate system in llus department he the same as in the Me dw^ 
Depnrtmou^^Xhat the Lord Bishop 4 )f the Diocese be fhc Visitor. That the 
ex-officio members of the Oou^il of Queen’s College, with the Warflen, do constitute 
a Committee of Council. Tlift the said cx-officio members do appoint the Warden 
and the said Committee do appoint the Classical and Mathematical ^tors. That tho 
Commdttc do appoint,undcr^uch regulations as they sliall think advisable, tbo Fellows. 
That until the appointm^^of such Fellows, tho Aid Committee tran|act all the general 
business of the Tlcpartmen^That not less than three members of the Committee including 
the Warden, do form a quorum. That after the appointment of the Fellows, any 
number of them, not exceeding twelve, may be selected for a board of management by 
tlie Connnittee. That suohBoard of Management beealled “TheCommittce bfCouneU' 
of the Department of General Literature.’* Diat an annual meeting of such Oommittee 
beheld on tlielast Wednesday in August everysyear. 

Thai the Warden bo a priest of tho Church of England, and the Tutors priests or 
dcacoup, and Graduates of Cambridge or Oxford. That tho Classical Tutor be the 
Siuiior Tutor. That such Senior Tutor be responsible for the discipline of the Depart¬ 
ment subject to tho general supervision of tho Waraen. That in the absence of tho 
Senior Tut or, the Mathematical Tutor do take his place and pt'rform hU duties. That 
both the Tutors be expected to take their mcolsJn Bali WflhAhe Students, the Senior 
Tutor occupying the head oftho%ible. That th^Varden do fill the same position ifi 
the College of General Literatures^ tho Hoad^of Houses in Cambridge and Oxford 
do witli regard to theirresjHJOtiveC^eges, excepting that tho lectures on the subjects 
below s)>ccified be delivered by him, or bo more eepecmlly under his direction. 

That the bludcnts in the department of General Literature do attend Queen’s CoUego 
Cliaj^el twice every Sunday. That the Stud^mts do w«tf their gowns in Hall, in 
Chapel, and at Lectui*e«. That every Student bar a room to himself. That they 
ha\ 0 a common room. That all meals be taken in Hall, except in cases of iilii^s with 
an ffgrotaiy or of absence with leave. t 

Tliat tho Fbrler do close the College gates every night at ten o’clock, and that all 
Students be exported to be within gates at that hour. Students entt>ring College at a 
later p<*riod of the night to bo reported to tho Tutor by the Porter, who shall have a 
book provided for that^purposo. That for neglect or misconduct ou tho port of any 
Stut(^nt, the S^ior Tutor shall hoae the*power of ^posing restraint within tho 
College walls, and literary exercises called impositions. That the Warden, in 
oonjuuetion with iho Classical and Mathematical Tutors, shall have the power 
rustication for any period not exceeding two months. That oU cases Which, in too 
0])ision of the Warden and Tutors, subjeot a Student to dismissal or expulsion, be 
re&n*^ to tbe Commitiee of Council, who are to iiivcstiMte and decide tbereup<»L 

That the Senior Tutor has the management of tho d^astie arrangements of tne 
D^artmcnt. That the Finance Department be under the 8r^>esrvision of the Warden, 
is every three mouths to lay a statement before the C<Mmnitte& and that tbe Com- 
every year appoint an Auditor. That a monthly mectiz^ to held on the first 
Tuesday ip every n^ith. Tliafc tbo Department be self-supportmg, exe^t as fiu* as it 
may be aided by iDdivMaals cndon'ftg Fellowships, Scholai^ps, aud Pigotei^rships, 
'establishing Pri^, and^aking donations of Books. *«, 

That ^ Bsmsm^tion on all tho subjects of tbe Tutors’ Lectures be held at‘the close 
oferm^bema. Tnat Certificates of Merit be awarded aiW each Examination, and 


thftt any saoh a&nui^ u (he frienda of the Inatitution may offer) be decided at^ 
the tanuDatum of the lOdstimxner E x a m i n ation. Stod^ita be expected to 

matricnlate at the TToirereity at the end of the firet^ if they hare not done so 
prerionily; and that th^ be expected to tidie their Pegrees of B.A. or B.C.L. or such 
otto Pe|p^ M their standing in the Unirersity wiU ponnit, at the end of the third 
year. *• ^ 

erery precaution be taken to prerent Students inowring debt‘-~lst, by 
eautwMhig tradesmen not to allow of the purchase of Artidea on credit without the 
eanction of parents or guardiims, or the junior Tutor.—2ndly, by the Senior Tutor 
rec^ring biUs for all noceasaty artiolCs supplied to the Students, and forwarding the 
s^e to parents and guardians at the end of ereiy term.—Srdly, by furnishing each 
Sk^dent on entering College with a list of such tradesmen as are sanctioned by tho 
Coi^e Authmities.—4thly, by all cases of cxtraragance which become known to Vhe 
Warden or Tntors, being immediately reported to we Council, and by them forwarded 
if they think fit, to the parents or guardians.—5tlily, that eyery Student three tunes 
conrioted before the Council of incurring debt beyond his means be dismissed. 

That such Students as bare been regular in their attendance at Chapel and Lectures, 
and hare conducted themselrea satisfactorily in $tal» j^pillari, bo eligible to be 
wpointed Fellows on their attaining to the degree of B.A. or B.ClI That a 
Commemoration-day ,be held once every year, in honour of tht Founder, 
'Mr. Sands Ovr, and that the Members i of the Council, and the^ Fellows, and 
their respective friends, be invited to attend. \ 


PLAN OF STUDY. 

That the Curr^puhtm of study do ertend over three yeai^ That the Students of 
each year have distinct courses of Lectures. That the su^ects of study be Greek, 
Latin, Mathematics, Logic, the Modem Languages, History, T^atuial, Political, 
and Mond Philosophy, and more especially Christian Ethics, and the D^rmes of 
'the Ciiusch of England. That each Student do attend four lectures every day, 
namely, fbr one hour in the morning a lecture in Creek, for another hour a lecture 
in Mathematics, for one hour in thp aitomoon a lecture in Ijatin, and anotlier 
hour a lecture in History, Log' , and one of the above described branches of 
Philosophy. That the subjects selected have particular reference to the require¬ 
ments for thaExaminations of the Unirersity of London. That the Tutors do confer 
with the Warden at the commei?cement of every } ear as to such selections, and that 
no deviations be afterwards made therefrom without lus express permission. 

The Warden to be res^^sible for the instruction in Christian Elliics, Church 
History, and the Doctrifies of the Chfitch of England. That Drawing, French, anjl 
German be expected to be learnt during the two jeara when tlio Students are in the 
Junior Department: but if they Imve not then r^^ipleted such courses of study, or 
require for any purpose during their residence itt*Lhe College instruction ui the inoA*ra 
languages, thn iaxne to be supphed at the rule of three guineas per course per annum. 

PBIZES OFFERED BY THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

FOR THE DEGREE OF B. A 

If In the opinion of the Examiners any Candidate shall possc^ts sulBoient merit, the 
Csodi&te who shall distingui*^ himself the most in Mathematics and Natural Pluloso- 
pl^, and the Candidate who shall distinguish himself the most m Classics, shall cu<h 
receive Fi^ pounds per annum for the next^hree years, with the stylo of University 
Scholar. Under the same circumstances, the candidate who shall distmguish himself 
the most in Cbmnistry, the Oandulato who shall distmguish hiti^lf the most in Animal 
Physiology, and the Candidate wlio slupU distmguish himsclt the most m "Vi'iictablo 
Phyriology and Structural Hotany, shall each receive a Pnso in Books, to the value of 
Five Pounds. , 

- FOR THE DECiREE OF M. 

If in the opinion of the Examiners any Candidate shall possess sufllcient merit, the 
Candidate w)io shall distinguish himself the most in Classics, the Candidate who shall 
distinguish Limielf the npost in Mathematics, and the Candidate wlio shall distinguish 
himseUf the most in 3Ci<)gic, shall each receive a Gold Medal of tlia value of Twenty 
Pounds; and if the same Candidate distinguish himself the moat in two or more of 
the said branches, he shall receive a Gold Medal m right of each branch m which ho 
ahall 90 diftiaguiih himself. 

, , • SCALE OF FEES. 

CoU^o.Fces.£5 0 0 

Commons, Residence, &c. Ac.. 50 0 0 « 

^’’ee for I^turcs 
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DEPARTMENT OP CIVXL ENGINEQEIING AND 

ARCHITECTURE. 

0 

J 

Id tliio department a liberal educatioD will provided, ferminatiog an 
Academical Degree, and accompanied tbrcmghout by Coli^iato discipline and control, 
and rebgiona a’orslim and instruction. The liibbxrca will alto^ba open to clerksiand 
assistanta in the omcca of Engineers, and Arcliitects, and l^ilwny establishments, 
after office hours. How far in these professions an improved discipline and intellcctital 
enkirgemeut bos boon needed any thoughtful and observant mind may adcqiu»u^ 
determino. The Council propose in this, as in th<^ other cases, an enbj'ged education 
on an economical scale-^a gradual initiation into profcbsioual pursuits, and an imbuing 
of the mind with sound ftiligious principles. 


THE OEDEKS OP COUNCIL *AItE A§ FOLLOWS. 


Q!liat th^^aet wing, with its buildings, be called the Engineeong Department. 
That arrangements ^ forthwith made for opening the department as early as 
possible. That the system of management and collegiate discipline, be the same 
in it as in the Department of Medicine and Surgery. That Tutors be appointed 
to reside m this depa^meut, to whom tho ^telary care of the Students shall be 
entrusted. That such iWors be Clergymen of the Church of EngldUd, and Graduate 
Membe^rs of one of our Chartered Universities. That such. Tutors do give L^tures m 
Greek, Latin, English Literature, and pure Mathematics. That Professors be appointed 
to give Lectures m Civil Engineering, Land Surveving, Practical Mathematic, Ucome* 
tneal and Arohitcctural Drawing, tho Arts o^Constructiou, Geology, and Mineralogy. 
Ttiat the vacations be the same as in tlie other Departments. That the attendance at 
the weekly Divinity Lectures be the same as^u the Medical and General Literature 
Departments. That the attendance at prayers be also tlie lame every morning in the 
College Cliapel, and twice on Sunday, when the morning and evening service will be 
X>errormcd w ith two sermons. That the system of 'jBultion do embrace a three years* 
course. That an Engmoenng Workshop be erected for the use of thu department. 
That models be provided for the Model Boom. That St^ents who enter the Junior 
JDepartnicnt be expected to have reached the age of about sixteen years} and that those 
who commence with tho three ^lars’ course, be ^bout the age of eigbte^ years. That 
Students, ab soon as they enter, ctiiuiicnco a course of preparation for matriculation m 
the Uiiiv crsity if London, at tho cnlVof their first year; and of taking their B.A. degree 
in tho same University at the end of their third year. That Students this depart¬ 
ment, who have matriculated, and graduated, be admiaaablo as candidates for fellowships 
at Queen’s College. And tliat such Studcntans are not qualified by sufiScient knowledge 
of the Latin and Greek languages to mairiculate and take their D.A. degree, may, at 
the end of their three year’s course in this department, if they pass creditable#xamma« 
tions in the difierent subjects of their lectures, receive \ Diploma from Queen’s College, 
under seal, testifying to tlieir coll<^iatenresidence, to thw attendance on the College 
Lectures, and to their conduct ill p«ptVfan. Out-Students to pay tho CoUege 

fee, and the regular fees for any course which they attend. Out-Students, when within 
the College walls, to Ub subject to the coUe^te rules and discipline. 


• SCALE OF 

• 

Fumi^ed Hoorn, Board, Attendance &c. 
College Fee ... ... 

Classical Tutor 

Mathematical Tutor ... ... * 

ProfcAior of Engineering ... ... 

Professor of Chemi^ry ... ... .. 

French Master 
G^man Master... 

Drawfti^ Master , 
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ixEPABiaoarr of iaws. 

Th» Council is improued srith the opinion that the purpose not only of 
diiei^nini' the mind, hut of {^paring it to encounter hereafter cases InTolviog 
Aolentido knowledge, it is higbisdesirable for the future Attorney and Solicitor to be 
initiete^jAto at least the eleraen» of Clsetios, Mathematics, and ^neral Soleooo. If 
ire takeUbwn any nuosher of the law r&^ta we may see under the word Patent or Copy* 
tight in designs, what Ail iatimt^e knpwledTO of scientlAc details appears to bavp b^n 
acquired ana exhibited by judge and couns^ in dealing with erideneo of soicntido wit* 
the Talidity of patents, and tho sufficiency of spooifications. Thus Latin and 
Isnguages aro also indispensable. The number of records and documents—puh^'io 
and ^vate in both languai^s—whic'n are continually the sulyect of examination by all 
eoneerned in tlM legal prof^ion prore this. So sensible has the legislature been of t ho 
importance of securing persons of superior education to occuf y this department of the 
profession, that in the year 1831 an act of parliament was passed, (I and 2 Geo. IV., c. 
46,8.1,) and again re-enacted and extoij,ded in the year 1814, (9 and 7 Victoria, e. 73,8. 7 ) 
offering great adrantages to those who graduate at the Unirersitios ofOxford, Oaiuhridgo, 
Durham, or I«ondoa, tu., reduoing the |)ciiod of five ye.ars under soriico, to three 
years. 

The legislature luving offered the aboro gr^t advantams to Uioie Law/~.1iilonts who 
shall graduate at the altore Universities, tho Counsel of Cueen’s College, offer to tlioso 
Law Students residing in Birmingham and its neighbourhood, specially, and to others 
generally, admittance into its Department of General Literature, whorem such Students 
may receive not on)/ instruction in thOvClasstcs and MathhmaV s which is requisite for 
aB.A. and LLB. degree, but also separate instruction in th^various branches of the 
Law, in Courses of Lectures which will be dolirorcd by their rrofessor. 

There is another class of Law Students, viz., those who arc articled to Converanoers 
and Solicitors, whose time is very much engiiged byattendanco at tbo rcs}*cctivo oham- 
hen and offices of such Conveyauoor and ^Iicitor, during business hours. It is m.inifest 
that such Students cannot devote themselves to the regular studies of a College ; but, 
they may find time for at|endam*e u{ft>n Ooursos of Law. To such Students tbo 
CounMl offers Oolioglato Residence, with furnished rooms ami Commons in the College 
HaU ; subject to CoU^iate discipline, and according to tho College rules and hours ; 
suob Students will be expected to be in College at Ten o’clock every night, unlesit 
absent with the kpewledge and permission of the Senior Tutor. They must .tUo attend 
tlm College Chapel twice ernrs Sunday, unless, under the sanction of their Parents or 
Guardians they are attendants at any other place of worship, of which notice must bo 
giren to the SMior Tutor. « ' 

The System of College Discipline and Fees are jamo as that in the Department 
of Arts. ^ 

liAW COURSE. 


PbOJTSWu K*s»«i)y has announced that ho ^ill follow tho course indlcnUl by 
Bladis^ne; having reference also to tlioso looks which the Univor^ity'of London ha^ 
presenbedas subjects of examination, viz., KogtHCommeuturies, BiMitlnm’s Treatise 
on Morals and Legislation, and Rutherford’s liistituto of Natural Lawn, lie will com- 
ineoce with the foundation of all positive Laws, sliowing tJiat their bitsis is tho moral 
nature of man, implanted in him by G od. Ho will then proceed to tho History of tho 
Common Law^ of England, apd give a gur^ral rariew of its principles and characters, 
after which he will take up each particular Department in the same order (^generally 
as they occur in Blaekstone’s Cummentaries, 

The Firit series of Lectorex will embrace those parts of our laws which concern tho 
Crown and executive Government, tho Revenue, the Parliamont, and the Clhurtdi; all 
thoie iubjeoti in short, which are usually comprised under the name of Constitdtional 
Law-»«ext tho various laws which concern tho private relations and oommerolal 
usages of society, ^e Law of real and persona! property, tho nature of civil remedies, 
the praetico of the Common Law Courts, and the principles of pleading; criminal 
jarlsprudence wUl he next in order, and lastly a general view will be given of the 
priseiples of Law, and the practice of the Court of Chancery. 

_ « 

FEES. 

{JUai^aoeh College, jfdO. CoUeg^Fee, FeeforLawLeoture9,eachttOitrsrjiS3 2s. 
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TSEOWGICAL BEPABTHEKT. 

• 

Tliftt great bcne&ctor to the Collego, the "Dr. Waraeford, haTing entertained 
the pious >rieh of making tlie^Department of Oencral LHerature av^Iable for the 
purpose of training sober-minded young men, with soan|j pecuniary means, for Holy 
Orders, and having presented the munScout donatiou £4400, for the endowment of 
a Professorship of Pastoral Theology, to the intent that Students who inteud b^fcomo 
candidates for Holy Orders in our Church,'may bo taught the Ministerial duties ia 
their various branches, as also the composition of JJermous, the reading of tho Church 
Services, the History of Tdturgics, tbe reason and use of Rubrics, and all other mattfirs 
connected with and subservient to a faithful and efficient performsneo of what tb'j* 
C’hiAjh requires of lunr Pastors and Ministers for the edification of thoir tlooks. • 

A similar department at King’s College, London, having met with the cordial ap¬ 
probation of the two Archbishops and the whole of the Episcopal body, and such Arch- 
i)isIjops and Eishops havirib consented to admit, as candi«lat«! for Holy Orders, those 
Students in Theology who shoidd produce the Principal’s certificate:—The Council 
have given the'subject tJieir most serious attention, and after conference with tho 
Eishoj* of the Diocese, through Mr. A^aughan Thomas, bavo lelt it their duty at once to 
obey ])r. M'^arueford’s wL-«hes, not wdth a view to improve the preparatiou for Holy 
Orders, wlii^Lthey suppose iu our cstab^shed Xhuversities t(?bc as excelleut as can 

? radically be eircdcd—nor yotmierely to give a completion and pcrfectJhess to their own 
lulitution—but to help in some measure, witli the means at their command, 
towards supplying the groat need of additional Clergymen, particularly in such, 
populous loojdities ns that iu whirh flieQiu'ou’H College is situated, to supply that 
need, ao far as tlirir rcsouSjrs will extend, witli^ien duly qualifiedihy Icaruiug and 
j->icly forau great a work, to assist Students and their parents in obtaining an en¬ 
trance on lloly Orders greatly diminishing the amount of the necessary exyendilure. 


REGULATIONS. 

The following Resolufions have been drawn up and ivdopted 

I. —Thai the Theological Department bo open to three descriptions of Students. 
1st, to iliosc who have inken degrees at Cambridge and Oxford, ,2nd, to those who 
liavo been wlucatod in tho Arts Department of this College, and liave taken the Degree 
of E.A. Jtrd, to Students, called Literates, who arevspceially recommended by tho 
Eislmj) of the Diocese, and by other llishops of the Church of England. 

II. —That Students in the Theological Department be expected to have attained the 

age of twenty one years. •• • 

III. —That the system of Prei^aration for Holy Orders do emlnraca a two years 
course of Tl»cologic*al Instruction, 

IV. —That the Students l>e provid * each with a furnished room, 

V. —That Conuuons bo provided for the Students in a Hall approjiiiitcd to that 
purpose. 

VI. —That the affairs of this Department bR under the management of thc-same 
Committee of Council that regulates the Department of General Literature. 

>'II.—That to tho I'rofcssor of I’astoral Theology bo pntrusted the Tutelaiy tare of 
the Students in this Department. 

A'^IIT.—Tlmt the said Professor shall htvo for that purpose fiimishcd rooms provided 
for him in College, aud that ho bo expected to preside at all meals in llall. 

IX.—Tlmt the courses of Theological Lectures be detenuiued upon by the Warden 
and tlm Professor of Pastoral Xhcologj^ with Iho sanction of the Bishop of the Diocese, 
whose opinion and wishes are at all times to bo consulted^th deicrence. 

^—That tho oxpcnces of this Department be as follows;— 

COLLEGIATE EXPENCES. 

For Commons, Boom, and attendance 
Fco forljibrnry, UoU, and Lecture Boom 
Fee for Theological Lectures 




£50 0 0 
5 0 0 
10 0 0 


Out Studente are admitted to this Department residing in lodgings approved of by 
the Committee of Council. They will be required to attend Morning Prayers doily, 
and tho College Chaf^l Morning and lificmoon on Sundays, and the state(| course of 
Theological lectures anc^xaminatious, and will be subject to the general survcillanco 
of the &ofes^r of Pastoral Theology. 

CoU^ for Out Students 
. «heok>gical Lectures 
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iZESIiiia 


SOHOLABSHIP8, AlH) FSIZES. 


T£X<liOWSUIPS.—Such Members of the Oollego as hold a diploma m medicine or 
fCQwMt or who ore craduatei in medioinei law, or arts, c^r such Members of the late 
lUniS^ara Royal Schopl of Mf^oino and Surgery as the Council may determine, aro 
emble to be '* Fellows.** t 

OF F£l<I<OWS.—>The Fellows have power to vote at all Meetings 
of Ihe UOTOiHors,. hare five admission to*tho medical and general Library, to the 
Mnseuins, and to the Leet^s: andjlikewise aro privileged to dme in the College Hall, 
96 tho payment of a speelded sum. 

WARN6FQRJ> SCHOLARSHIPS.—Four Scholarships hare been founded 
by^idie Rev. Hr. WanirBroRD, of £10 each, to be held for two jears , to, bo 


conferred upon the Students who haVe resided in the Colfege at least twelve months, 
who have been «^mguithed for their diligence and good o<mdact, who liave been re¬ 
gular la their s^tendance mi divine service, and who have availed themselves especially 
of the religious instraction of tho Worden. 

TOE WARNEFaRD GOLD Mii^ALS—The Interest of £1000 is applied for the 
ZnstitaUon of two Pnxes, ^Uher in equal or unequal amounts. Ihe essays written 
tor these Prizes to be of a religious as well as scientifio nature; the subject to be 
taken out of any branch of Anatoniioal, Physiologicol, or Pathological Science, and 
to be handled iA'sspraoUcal or jwofoasional manner, and .according to tA5se evidences 
offsets ai^ phenomena which Anatom>, Physiology, mnd Patholopr, so abundantly 
Buwly ; but Uways and especially with a view to exemplify or sot lortli, by instance 
MM eMimnfe, the ^fedoin, Power, and Goodness of God, as revealed and declared in 
Htdy WrC 


ffWO GOLH mEHALS are offered by the Governors of ^ College for regularity of 
MUAdanee at Itecturee and examinations, and good conduct during three vear^. 

SILVER MEDALS aro annually given by each Professor, on a Public Examination, 
of profic 9 ney in the respective departments of Medical Science 

CBRTIFICATE OF HOKOUR^Stiidonts who may, aRer Exammation, be placed 
by the Professor n'''at to the MedJkMiaL w til receive a Certificate of Honour. 

THtlVERSITV SCHOLAaSliirS.~Stu<1eiitB of tho CoUtgo aie admitted to 
Examination for the Scholarships, Li^ibitlons, Gold Medalo, and Books, oficred by tho 
Senate of the UbitoAi^ of London. Students are also eligible to contend for thn 
Oommissiofr in thtS offered to the Senate of the university by the Army 

Medical HepattiB^ once m every two yoazii, for one of its luo&t distinguished 
Bachelors of Medicine, «, 

STUHENTSHIPSP Ae,, OF SPUE ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEO^S. 
StudeiUs are eligible to offer themselves for the Stulentship of the Royal College ,.f 
Surgeons of England, of the value of £100 per aop^n tor three years, (throe of w hicU 
have bera established) for the best proficients mC natoroy. The General oommaiuling 
tho Army «r Chief, the Lofds Commissioners of the Admiialty, and the Couit of 
IKrectors of the East India Company, have placed tlio appointment of an Assistant 
Snrgeon at the dispMal of the Pre^en^ and Counoil of the Royal College of Surgeons 
once m three years, ibr such Students as may be considered w ortby of theso honourable 
ddstitetioQS. 


MUSEUMS ANli LIBRABY. 

hfTTSET7Mj9.**-Coiiimotcd with the College are Museums of Human, Oomparatirc, 
and Pathological AnatoBy^jx>iitaming upwards^ of three thousand pieparotion<», and 
Hatural History, in allits onDiches, to wmch Um Student will be admitted daily. 


admitted daily. 


c UBBAlRY.—^T he Library contains upwards of Two Thousand Volumes ; and the 
Monthly, and weekly penooica^ of Medicine and Surgery and General 
SeiAtooflB upon t£e Table. 

Worfitrihtr fqfbrdtoftba in the rerpectvoe DepartmeniSy application mau made to 
/Ae JBen. the Warden, Jfh. Creecenif to the Mev the Claeetoal Tutor, Queen’s 


Kiwd mmsj 9xw bzsxit, VEtam^nhx* 




.QUARTERLY- 


LITERAEY ADVERTISER 


LON6oN, JUNE, 1j861.. 


THE TRAVELLHR’S LIBRARY. 


In coiiiMe of Muiidily, in IGmo. , 

THE 

TEAVELLEB’S LIBEAEY, 

To be soM at One Shilling each Part. 


liitomlo*! lo^ompn'.c book<? (if valuable* inltirination in a rnrm adapted for rradinff 
while travell^jjr, and at the same lime (jfa eliaraeterthat will rendoj^them worthy 
ol‘ presorvalion. Mr. M.\c\^r.A y's Memoir*! ol’ VVarrkn- Hastings, ami ol' 
JiOrd Ci.tvis, taken from his lli‘>torieal Kssays, and Mr. M‘Cum och’s Arlicle on 
I.,<»NnoN', taken from his (Jco^raphieal l)i(‘tionin'\ , form the first 'I'hrpo I’arts : tvj 
ho fi)lh)Wo*l ul inoatlily ii'torvuls by otlu-r workif of acknowlod"cd im^rit, the price 
of winch lias hirherto <s)n?liied them wilhin a eoniparali>ely narrow circle of 
reatleis. 

Works published * 


1 . 




WARREN IIASTIXCS. By TiioKias Babixotox IMArAn.Av, 

Ih'prlnlvd fioiii Mr. M.icftulay’u ' (h UiciiPaiid Histoiiral Essa\s.' lliim). Iv 

EOBl) CEIV^K. By Thomas Babixc.tox iSfACAi lay. 

Ilrjiiiiitfd fiom Ml. M.icau1.i>’s‘ Ciitic.d and Histmir.il K>«a\s.’ ICino. Is. 

BONDON in ISoO-'iI. By J. ll. APCii LLorii, K<q. 

Ih-piiiited from Mi. M*(^illorli s * tieo^raji'iir.il D cti-iriary.' Ifituo. Js. 

SII?. lUXJKR 1)K COVJ'.lirriCY. Kfnm Th*: Sri i tatok. 

With N{ile.<< .uid lllustialujiis ov V\'. H. \V Jffi s. ICmu. I*. 

Preparlng'^for publication: - 


Mr. MAf’AULAY’S ESSAYS on— 

M'JBBIAM PITT, EARL of OrEVniAM, and on 
The KARL of CHATHAM (One P^rt); [a, Au(ju,^ l. 

The LIKE and AVRITINqs of ADDiSOX, and on 
HOR.ACE 'WALPOLK (One Par,) ; 

RANKE’S HISTORY of the POPES, and on 

OLADSTOXE on CflURifll and STATE (One PurO. 


•SKLFXriTONS fiom tiic WRITU^TiS of— 

Tlie late liEV. SY'DXEY SMITH, 

SIR JAMES MACKTXTOSn, 

LORI) JEFFREY. 

LAIJVG’s TRAVELS in NORWAY. In 2 Parts, price \s. each. 

&C.- &C. &C. • [On Srptcinhcr 1. 

Lqndon: Longman, Buown, Gueen, and Longmans. 

Q. 177 ! Ji 
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QUARTERLY LITERARY ADVERTISER. 

NEW WORKS. 

I.— Preparing for Publication. 


f JunGy 


I 


1 . 


OTR WILLIAM HAMILTON'S OUITTCAL DISCUSSIONS 

^3 in PHILOSOPHY, LITKIIATUUK, ami EDUCATION with UNIVEHSITY 
UKFORM. Chieny from THE EDINBURGH RKVIKW; hut now coirccted, 
^ viiiairaleti. and eiiUrged. Sro. [Ai ajho days. 


II. 


SIB JOHN THCH^RDSON’S JOURNAL OF A BOAT 

VOYAfiH THUOUGH KUPKR'I’S T,AND, ami alonff the CENTRAL ARCTIC 
(’OASTS of AMVilUCA, in search of tin* Di.xiovwy Slups under Sir John Franklin. 
•J. vols. Svo. With Maps, Plates, ami Woodcuts. 


HI. 


The WEST of ENGLAND and the GREAT EXJ;IIB1TT0N 

of 1851. Bv IlKR*dRUT BYNG H.\LL, .^iilhor of ‘ Highland .Sportwaod Highland 
Oiiartots.’ 8vo. with PlahJs and ■\Voo«lcnl». oJ'eiv days. 


tv. 


A NATUBALIST‘8 SOJOURN IN. JAMAICA. By V. 31. 

OOSSE, Author of ‘ Birds oWamnica.' Ac. Post with coloured Plates. 


V. 


VyESLEY and METHODISM. Dy I.'^aac Tayi.or, Author of 

‘ Loyola .lud Jesuitism,’&r. P«>sr >'tvo. 


11 . 


T.KOTUllES on the UhVi’OIlY ol'l’ilANCE, dolivered in the 

linivei-lty of Caiohiidge. By the Jili^ht Hon. .Sir JA-MES STEPHEN. K.C.B., Lij.D., 
PioJ*s«<.r of Jllo.ltru Ili.story in tli« Uiiivf nity of C.unliridge. Svo. 


vjr. 


The illSTOKY of I''11AN(!!E; compiled, Iranslated. and 

:iliiid''o.l from tiie W^uk-; of M. Sii^lomle dc Sismomll, amluf oilier leceut French Aatlv>rs. 
'bv tlic High! lion. Si.t JAMES .STEPlll’iN, K.C.ft., LL.J). 8vo. 

Thnirv. CHARLES MERIVALE’S HISTORY of the 

ROl^IANS thSDJiK ’I'llK KMHIRV'. The Thiitl Volume; romplelin'' (lie History of 
the IMaS.l.duijent of th * .Moiutrhy liy Auguhtiia. Vol. Hi. ttvo. 

, IX. 

Tho IirSTORY Ol*' G REECE. By the Right Rev. the Lord 

BISHOP ofSt.DAVlD's. Nev/ Phlitioii, Avhed : with Notedand Maits. \ol, II. Svo. 


SHARON TURNER’S HISTORY of the ANGLO-SAXONS, 

from the c.xrlic.t Period (rfthc Noiman Uomjne^t. Sovenlli Edition (1851). 

XI. 

DAxNTE’S divine comedy. 'Bart L, the VLion of 

Hell. Translated in the Origin.il Ternary Rhyme. By C. H. CAVIJ-IY, B.A. Fcap. 
8vo. 

XII. 

SYMBOLS iud EMBLEMS of EARLY and MEDIAEVAL 

CXIR1STL\I'^ AUT; consisting of a Series of PRchings, with descriptive letterpress. 

Royal 4to. 

‘ LONDON: LONGMAN, BROWI^, GREEN, AND LONGMANS. 

. [Continued onjiextpoge. 



1851.] QUARTERLY LITERARY ADVERTISER. 

Messrs. LONGMAN and C0.*S NEW WORKS—oonftnuerf. 


XIIL 


T-he BOOK of OTGNITIE'S; or, Rolls of the Official Rcr- 

aonagea of the HritUh Kuipiro. .a Now Edition, imuroved atid continued, of 

BEATSON’S POLITICAL 1NDE.\. Hv JOSEPH HAYDN. 8vc. 


XIV. 


TJie SPIRITUAL EXPOSITION of the APOCALYPSE, 

as derivctl from tlie Writing* of the Hon. E. SWEDENBORG. Jllnstrated and con- 
lirmed hy AiicientandModern Aulhorilies. IJy the Rev. A. CLISSOLD, M.A. 4vols.8vo 

XV. 

The (UTtJRCH of CHRIST, in its Idea, Attributes, and 

.Ministry; with esjecidl relcieiu-e to ti>e Controversy between Romanists and I’rotestaiits. 
By the Rev. E. A. L!’l TON, AUV. 8vt». 

XVI. 

The STirH FARM ; or, Hints on Brcwling for Iho Turf and 
liic R(Knl. Aildro-ssc’d to Breedcis of Ibice Horses and llnnters, landed IVoprielorB, and 
especially to Teiiapt Farmers. By CECIL. Fcap. 8vo, Frontispiexe,' 

'4 XVII. 

A TREATISE on ELECTRICITY; its Theory and Practical 

Vppliciilion. By A. DE LA UIVK, of the .Academy of Geneva. 2 vols. 8vo., with 
Wood Engravings. ^ [Vol. J. wearZy ready. 

XVII!. » 

A HISTORY of the' ENGLISH RAILROAD : its Social 

lielations and Rexol.uioiis. By .JOHN FRANCIS, Author of ‘ liistoiy of the Bank of 
England.’ 

A Now and Complete BRITISH G^/ETTEER; or, Topo- 

giaphio.il Dicfimiary of the UNITED KINGDOM. By J. A. SHARP. In Two vet'y 
large KoZ«/rt<.s Svo., uniform with Jolmston’s iVew CreacruZ (gazetteer the World. 

TIIEOPHRASTI CHARACTERES : a Version of the Text; 

with a m iiorul Infiodiir.tiori, Remaiks on the Scjiaratc Characters, a^i^’/Kjiglish Notes. By 
the Rev. .lUIiN G. SIIEPPEUD, M.A. » ’ 




II.—Works Published uuring the last Quarte?:. 


XXI. 

The ITALIAN VOLUNTEERS and LOMBARD RIFLE, 

BRIG.\DK; A Narrative of the Organixation, Adventun's, and l^isbaiidingof these Cforp* 
in 1848-1810. By EMILIO DANDOLO, Translated from the Italian. Post Svo. 
Map and Plan, lOj. 6d. , ’ 

XXII. 

The JpDGES of ENGLAND ; with Sketches of their Lives, 

and Miscellaneous Not ices connected with tlte Courts at Westminstec from (he Time of the 
Conquest. By EDWARD FOSS, F.S.A., of the Inner Temple. VoJs. HI. and IV. 
(1372-W85) Svo. 28s. 

'xxiii.** * 

The LIFE of EDWARD BAINES, late M.P. for Leeds. 

By his Son, KDW.\RD BAINES, Author of ‘The History of the CoWon Manufacture.’ 
With Portrait. Svo. 9s. i 

XXIV. 

Mr. M‘^CULL0CH»S GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 

New Edition (1850-1851), cerrecled and in port re-written. Vol, II., with 2 large Maps. 
8vo. 31s. 6d. _ * _ 

LONDON: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, AND LONGMANS. 

' * {^Continued on nez:tp€igi. 
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QUARTERLY UTERARY ADVERTiaER. f/w, 

Mcsses. LONGMAN akd CO.*t NEW WORKS— 


• XXV. 


MAUNDER'S BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY. New Edi¬ 
tion (1851)» correc^d End extended to the Present Time by the introduction of nuiHcrou* 
additional Lives. Fcap. 8vu. Frontispiece, lOs.; bound, 12s. 


Frontispiece, lOs.; bound, 12*. 


xxvt. 


'MARIE-MADELEINE. Translated from the French by Ladt 

MARY FOX. With Woodcuts from Desiij^ns by M. Lepelledu Bois GalUis. 8vu. Itfa. 

xxvn. 

' -A TREATISE of ECiUIVOCATION. Edited from the Original 

MS. in the Bodleian Library by DAVID JARDINE, Esq., Barrister<at-La\r. Fcap-.. 
8vo. 5s. « 

XXVIII. 

INFALLIBILITY of. the CHURCH of ROME: a Corre- 

Bfioridence tietween BISHOP BROWN, of Chepstow, and the Rev. JOSEPH BAYLEE. 
M.A., Primate of St. Aidan’s College, Birkenhead. Fcap. 6vo. 3$. . 

XXIX. ^ 

The Rev. W. J. CONYBEARE asd the Rev. J. S. IIOW- 

' SON’S LIFE and EPISTLh^ of St. PAUL. Copiously illustrated by W. H. 

. UAUTLKIT. Vol.*I. Part II. 4to., 1U.; and Vol. I.,, 28s. 

^ XXX. y 

The Rev. CLEMENT MOODY’S Edition of the NEW TES¬ 
TAMENT; with Notes. Translatiims, and complete MARGINAL HARMONV. Purtll. 
EPISTLES and UKVELATIONS. Post 4l..., 13s. 

* XXXI. 

Dr. J. B. NEVINSS TRANSLATION of the NEW LONDON 

PHAKMAC0P(£IA, iijcliiditig also tiie Dublin and Edinburgh Phurmacopoiias: forming 
3 complete MATERIA MEDICA. Post 8vo. Woodcutsj Ids. 

XXXII. 

JjOGIC for the,MILLION: a Familiar Exposition of the Art 

of lleasouing. By I FELLOW of the ROYAL SOCIETY. 12mo., Os. 

•' xxxiii. 

A SYSTEM of ENGLISH I’fRSING and DERIVATION, 

with th<#Ruilimen(B of Knglisli Grammar. Fur the use of Schools and Pupil Teachers. 

By JACOB LOWRKS, Ceitincuted Master. 18mo., Is. 

$ 

XXXlVa 

, Gleitfs School SericH. 

Mu. W. M'LEOtlS EXPLANATORY ENGLISH GRAM- 

MAli, for Beginners, with Practical KxeiAses and Parsing Lessons. 18mo., Is. 

XXXV. 

Gle\g'B School Series. ♦" «. 

Mr. THOMAS’TATE’S TREATISE on HYDROSTATICS, 

HYDU^AULICS, and PNEUMATICS, for Beginners. WitUWoodcuU. ISmo, Is. 

\xxvi. 

The CRICKET FIELD ; or, The Science and History of the 

Game. By the Autiior of ‘ Principles of Scientific Batting.’ With Diagrams And 2 Plates. 
Fcap. 8vo., 5s. *• 

xxxvii. 

Dr. R.‘B. TODD’S CYCLOPAEDIA of ANATOMY and 

PHYSIOLOGY. Parr XLI. (May, 1851), ^rethra, Urine, Vorieties of Mankind. With 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 5s* 

LONDON: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, ANI> LONGMANS. 



IWI.] QUAItTEliLY LITERA'RY ADVEaTISER. 


New Library Edition of the Lives of the Queens.' 

---,— 

On the 30tli of June wa« commenced the puldication, in Eight Monthly Octavo Volumoe 
(comjnuiog from 600 to 700 pages), price I‘2e. each, elegantlyjDounii, of tbe^ 

LIVES 

OF TUB 

QliEES S. OF ENGLAND.’ 

BY AGNES STRICKLAND. 

DEDICATED BY EXPRESS PEUMISvSION TO HER MAJESTY. 

A i^eWi Revised, ^nd greatly augmented Edition, 

EMBELLISHED WITH PORTiR;AITS OF EVERY QUEEN, 

Beautifully engraved from the must authentic sources. 

* <•* 

Volume (notf? ready) contains the Lives and Portraits of 
Thirteen QueenSj with a Jino Portrait of ' the Author, 


lie unnouncinf^ the now, revisit'd, and greatly diignicnfed Kdilion of this impor¬ 
tant and interesting work, wliicii has been considered unique in biographical 
literature, llic publishers beg to direct attention to the following extract from the 
preface :—‘ A revised edition of the “ Lives of the Queens of England,’’embodying 
the important collections which have be.cn brought to light since the appearance 
of earlier iinpres.'-ions, i.s now oflered to the world, embellished with Portraits of 
every Q.iccri, from authentic and jiroperly verified sourcpi-f 'I'he series, com¬ 
mencing with the Consort of William the Conqueibr, occupies that most interest¬ 
ing and important period of our nalionul chronolc^y, from the death of the last 
monarch of the Anglo-Saxon lino, Eu^-il the Confessor, to the demise of the last 
sovereign of the royal house of Stuart, Queen Anne, and comprii^s thcrein^thirty 
queens who have worn the crown-niatrimonial, and four the regal diadem of this 
realm. We have related the parentage of every ^juecn, described her education, 
traced the influence of family connexioiis and national habits on her conduct, both 
public and private, and given a concise outline of the domestic as well as th^ 
general history of her times, and its effects on her churaetbr, and we have done so 
with singleness of heart, unbiassed by solfi*^ interests or narrow views. Such as 
they were in life we have eudeavouied to portray them, both in good and ill, 
without regard to any other considerations than the development of the facts. 
Their sayings, their doing», their manners, the^r costume, will be found faithfully 
chronicled in this work, which also inclutlcs the most interosllng of their letters. 
The hope that the “ Lives of the Queens of England ” might be regarded as a 
natioiJhl work, honourable to the female chan^ter, and generally useful to society, 
has encouraged us to the completion of the task.’ 


Vrom tbe TZKB8.—* These volumes Imve the fasciiMtiuii of rom^ce^aitml to the integrity 
of history. They are written by a iafty of cotuiderable tearniug, iiKl.'fetigablQ indu>try, and earenil 
judgment. All these (inah&catioQs for a biogruvher and an hisi«iriuii ^he lua brought to bear U]>oq ttxe- 
imhjMt of her volum««, and from them has resulted a narrative interesting to all. The whole wurk 
Aould be read, and no doubt will be lead, by all who are anxious fur iolorinaiiou. It is a lucid 
arrangement ot faew. derived flom authoutic •udreea, exhibiting a combination of industry, learnlipt, 
judgaent, and imimrtiatiiy, notpften met witli la tiiogniphera of crowned heads.’ 

COLBURN & CO., PUBLISHERS, 13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 

To he had all BookselleT* throughout the Kingdom. ^ 






QUARTERLY LITERARY ADVERTISER. 


iJfme, 


13, OasAr MAa^BoBooes Sibeat 

COLBURK & 00 . S ITEW WORKS- 

MeMOIRS OF HORACE WALPOLE 

AND HIS CONTEMPORAUIES, 

Ittcludn^ numerous OiujmalsTetters fiom Strawbeny Hill Edited by ELIOT 
WAHBURION, Esq. 2\ols. 8vo. With Portraits, 28« bound 

■ fhose Memoirs oITti a f,ood subject, «tU treHUd, aad indeed a nect'ssary iddiUon lo tlie library of 
eiety Engliali f^iotleman Tlie " Memotn of Horace UaJ{ole and hi^ Content] < raru» iiwirly coin 
plrt(« t echiin if mixid personal afiohtical and litei iry historv, commenein/ »uh ' L>elyo and 

• p«{ yi, can 1 d forward by ** '^wrtfc a Journals ind Cot r< spondencet and ending almost m our own 
day with the iiiiluriesot Mr Maeaulit and loidMahon Hesidea its histi ncal volut, which iswery 
■ooott^rrble, it cannot be estimated too highly os a iiuok of nn re inuuscmcot *—Standatd 

VOL. III. OF LfVES OF THE PRINCESSES OF 
, ENGLAND. 

BY MRS. E\ ERETT GREEN. With Portiaits 10*. sC bound 

' The pre*>cat volume of this intereHtine work, comsmin^ the lites ol fouiteen Pnne(»se<i cinbraecs 
an extensive and impoiiant jeiind of Lo^tsh historv (itoni the lime of kdw ird I lo Ldward IV ) 
]>osaoM m fhis Tohime^ot only t aenesnf t iluable biographus ot ruy il ladiet bntimot iccnatc and 
inteies ing {loitmiture of the iiemiatic mnniieisof the difleienk < nurtscif 1 nr ipe uell ih oi the 1 n^luli 
Court darm,^iL two eenturiis over wlbch lU nariatites extiiid —hhn Dull 

PISRAELPS LIFE AND REIGN OF CHARLES I. 

NCW r.niiro> hfvtsj d jj\ 1111 AUtiioit, 

And edited by his Sun, B. DIbRAELl, M.P 1 wo ^ olumes Svo , bound 

BURKE^S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE. 

^ CORRECrED 10 JUL^ 1851- 

lu I vol. coin|ui8ixj a!>*muiU nratler as 20 urdmaxy volumes, with 1500 riigidtiiigs oi 

^^rms, &c,38a Vuund * 

.. BURKE^S LANDED GENTRY FOR 1851. 

CORRECTLD 10 Till- PfilbSENT llMl:-, AND INCLUDINO THE. SiIlThatiNT, CODiplCte in 
2 xoU royal 8vo double columns (equal to 30 ordinary vulumch), 2/ 2f 

• This im)K>rtant national work compiises a Cicncalogurtl and Hertlihc Dictionary 
of the whuli o( the Landed Gentry of Gieat Biitain and Ireland, with pirltculars ot 
100,000 persons coniiccteu with them, fo^ning a ntcessai} ccm[Miniuii to all I*eeiages 


Popular Weeks of Fiction. 


SECOND LOVE; 

* % 

Or, Bpautt and Intellect 

By Mrs TROLLOPE. 3 vola. 

THE JACOBINS IN HUNGARY; 

f 

Or the CoKSPiRAcy of the Amiott 

A Tale of Austrian Oppr^ton. By FRAN¬ 
CIS PULSZKYf Ex-becretary ot State to 
Ferdinand King of Hungary. 2 vols. 


TIME THE AVEHGEB: 

A Sequel to ‘ The V\ ilmingtons,* comprising 
the Histoiy of Mi Craiglethorpe. 

By the Author of ‘ Kmilia Wjndham,* Sir, 
3 Tol. 

MADAM DORRINGTON OF THE 
• DENE. 

The Story oi' a Lies 
By WILUABjf HOW ITT. 3 vols. 



1851.1 


QUAKTERLY LITERARY ADVERTISER. 


13 , Gbeat Maelboboitou Street. 

COLBUBN & .CO S NEW WOBES. 

(CONTINUED.) 

} ^ _—_ _ 

THE ENGLISH IN AMERldA. 

By the Author of * Sam,Slick.* 2 Tols., 21^. 


EIGHT YEARS IN PALESTINE, SYRIA, 

' AND ASIA MINOR, FROM 1842 TO 1850. 

By F. A. NE.ALEj Escj^., late attached to the Consular Service in Syria. 2 vol*. post 8vo., 

^ with llhistratimis. 


SCENES FROM SCRIPTURE. 

By the Rev. GEOIIGE CROLV', TX.U., Uectoi- of St. Stepheu s Walbrook and 
* SU Beuet’s, Liondon. 1 vol. * 




NARBATIVE OF 


FIVE YEARS’. RESIDENCE AT NEPAUL. 

By THOMAS SMITH, Ksq., late Captain Bciip'a'l Native liinuilry, AaSistarit Polilit-a] 
Resident at Nepanl. 1 vol., witli Portrait, Map, &c. (Just ready.) 


Popular ]Vew Works of Fiction. 

THE HON. MRS. NORTON’S NEW NOVEL, 

‘STUART of nUNLKATH.’ 3 vols. 

‘ Great knowle»l;rp of human nnturc U ip«lir.UP<l llinui}:l«oiit this work. Tlie plot is nntiirat. auil the 
stjle Quont iiuil poetical. The fUiiacL'i^ are skrtchdl ttith a skiiful ami wcU-dibriplmcdhand, and are 
creditable to the accomplished anthoiesb’s cicativc powers.’— Tvne$. ^ * 

_____ 

CLA«E ABBEY. 

By the Author of ‘Thk Uislii'line or Life,* &;c. 2 yols. 

‘ To Lady Ponsonby vte are indebted for writing which wotild do no di'»i*ti'dit to the be>t efforts of 
Misa Austen .’—/Fifkly Chrvuick. _ 

THE LADY AND THE PRIEST. 

By Mks. MABEBf.Y, Author of ‘ KMJr.Y,’'&c. 3 vols. 

—>.»... . 

ARTHUR CONWAY; OR, SCENES IN THE TROPICS. 

, By Sapt. MILMAN, late S.'lrd Uoift. 3 vols. 

* In this interesting stoiy Capt. Mil man has West Indian veifrij and life witli equal clearness, 

force, and richness of colouring.’— C/umiclt, 

RALPH RUTHERFORD; X NAUTICAL ROMANCE. 

^ By the Author of ‘The Pktbel.’* ,3 vols. 

‘Admiral Fisher’s interesting nautical tale of’lhilpli Rut'ierfoKl" is .a nforthy member of the 
Marryat claB«, full of animated scenes, serious and droll, with the halo of% lovo story thrown around 
it .’—United Service Oazette. ^ 

CALEB FiELD; A TALE OF THE PURITANS. 

By the Author of ‘ Maboaret^Maitlamd » and * Mbbkland.’ I vol; ■ 

• A beautiful production, every way worthy of its anthor’s reputation ln_the very flr»t rank of eon* 

temporar/wnlore.’—b'^pidard. * , 
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QUAI^I^^LY LITERARY ADVERTISER. 


[June^ 



THE 


WORKS AND LIFE 


OF 


SIR WALTER SCO 


VARIOUS EDITIONS. 


1. Th« ABBOTSIVORD XXA.nSTIULTSX> XDZTXOK, ml7 Vo^ 

snper-royaLSro, witli upwards of 2000 Ilhistrations on Wood and Steel, 

ARRAKOBMBNr. * 

Novels, . . 12 vols. 


2 6 


Poetry, 

Proso, 

IV. ■ 

Life, . 


1 vol. 

2 vole., at ISs. Od. 
iS’ol. at lOi. 6d. 
1 vol. 

17 vole. 


fcap, 8vo, with 200 Steel Rngr.u»nu<«, 

Auramoement. 


Novels, 

Poetry, 

Proee, 

Lift, 


4S vols., at ."s. 
12 vols., at 8^. 
28 vole., at 8s. 
10 vols., at a-. 


^ , 88 vols. 

9. TbO FBOFUB’S SDITIOM, 10 vols. royal jtvo, 

AfiRANGKMI'NT. ^ 

Novels, 

Poetry, 

Pro8«^^ 

Do. 

Life, . 

10 vols. 




.« Tols., at 10i>. . 




1 vol. 




2 vols., at 10^. . 




1 vol., at 6«. 




1 v6l. 



} 


4. The OABZKST TOXTIOK, in 49 vols. leap. 8vo, with 
nomerous Illustrations, . .9. 

Arkamgkment. * 

. . 2.'> vola.« at 4s. 


Novels, 
Poetry, 
Prose, 
Life, . 


6 vols., at 4s. 
8 volsf. at 4s.* 
to vols.. at 3s. 


* 49 % 

^ Thte Edition is rendered complete by ado^ng the fol¬ 
lowing volumes (of similar size) ffom 'X^b Cabinet 
Labrart Edxtxom, viz.:— 

Mio&trelsy, . 4 vols., at . 

Prole, . . 14 vols., at 3s. . ^ . 

87 vols. 


£10 0 

0 

0 18 

0 

2 6 

G 

0 18 

0 

£14 2 

G 



£7 4 

0 

1 16 

0 

4 4 

0 

1 10 

0 

£14 14 

0 

• « 

f2 10 

0 

0 10 

0 

] 6 

0 

0 10 

0 

£4 16 

0 

h 

• 


£5 0 

0 

Y 4 

0 

1 12 

0 

1 10 

0 

£9 6 

u 

0 12 

0 

2 2 

0 

£12 0 

"S’ 


XU U 0 


X4 16 0 


£9 6 0 


• --- ^ 

Adak & CHAitT.lE!9 Black, Edinburgh; 

HoOlsyon & Syombmak, London; and all Bookeanen. 










1*61.] QtrAR 1 $«t¥ LITEKARir ADVBaaSTljJfiKj' d 


MEDICAL DICTIO MET F OB FAMILIES. 

In one thick yolumo, 8vo, donblo columns, price 12$., 

A TENTH EDITION OF A » 

DICTIONAKT OF MEDICINE 

DESIGNED FOE POPULAR USE. 

GpMTAIMING AN ACCOUNT OF DISEASES AND THEIR TREATMENT, INCUUDIKO THOSE MOST 
FREQUENT IN WARM CLIMATES ; WITH DIREpTlONS FOR ADMINISTRRINO ' 
MEDICINES, THE BKOULATIOK OF DIRT AND RROIMRN; AND THE 
MANAGEMENT OF THE D1SKASF.S OF WOMEN AND CIULDREN. 

By Alexander macaulay, m.d., 

Fellow of the Koyal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, and Fhysician Accoacliear 

to the New Town Dispenaary. 

“ /ust 8uc>> a work as every head of a family ouKbt to have on his book>8helf.”— Brighton Herald. 

" If sterlinff merit be the passport to success, this work will obtain the mJtit extensive celebrity.”— 
Hulk Herald, i 

Calculated to accomplish all tba) could be wished in a Popular System of Medicine.”— Sd'mhurgh 
Moheat and Surgical Jonmal. 

We have seen nothing of the kind better adapted for consultation.” - Liiemrg Oatelte. 

" Decidedly the most useful book of the kind tbat has yet been offered to the public.” — Celedonion 
Met rury. ' 


DICTIONARIES OF THE BIBLE. 


In .T closely printed volume, 8vo, price 10s. fid., illustrated by 336 Engravings on 

Wood. 

A Cyclopaedia of Biblical Literature 

FOR THE PEOPLE. ‘ 

■ By JOHN KITTO, D.D., F.«.A., Editor of*tIie ‘^Pictorial Bible,” &c., &c. 

This W'ork is studiously accommcfilated to the wants of the great body of the religiouR 
public. It forms a Popular Digest of the contents of the Two«voIunie Work, and possesses 
the same superiority over POPULAR Dictionaries of -its class as the Original '.^rk confes¬ 
sedly doi‘S over those which aspire to higher erudition. To Parents, to Sunday School 
Teachers, to Mi.ssionaries, and to all engaged, citbe.* statedly or occasionally, in the important 
business of Biblical Education, the volume is conUdently recommended as the most valuabie 
rompendium of BilU KnowUdijs, for the Peoplt which has ever appeared in this country, ^ 


Also, in Two Volumes, price illustrated by 5.j-i Engravings on Wood, besides 

Maps and Views on Steel, 

A Cyclopiedia of Biblical Literature, 

- Bt JOHN KITTO, D.D., F.S.A., &c. &c. 

Assisted by Forty able Scholars md Divines, British, Continental, and American, 
whose initials are affixed to their respective contributions 

** Affiong the oentributors are to be recognised the names of many of the most ffistinguished Biblioat 
Scholars, both British and Foreign. It is not, therefore, too much to say, that this Cvelop^dU snrpaaaes 
every Biblical Dictionary which has preceded it, and that it leaves notlung^o be desired in such a work 
which can throw light on the Critici8m,'lat«rpretatlon. History, Oeograimy. Arohesology, and Physical 
Soicnc^of the Bible.—Nome'e Introduction to the Critical Study of the Scriptures. ' 

• » 

Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh. • 

Lonokan & Co.; SnipKiN & Co.; Whittakeb & Go.; and Hamilton, Ax>Ams, & Co., Lemdon. 
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QfUiSaetoBEy LITERAWY ADyBRtlSER. {Jme, 

' film CHASIDS LYEIX’S TEAVE]|^ 

-.. . ,. , ,. - 

TRAVEEs m mum America, 

• 

18 ' 4 i- 2 . With Geological Observations on the United States, Canada, 

and Nova Scotia^ 

WHU l<arg;e culoiireil Map anil Plates. 2 vols. |H)st 8vo., 21/. 

11 . 

A SECOND VISIT -TO THE UNITED STATES, 

DURIKG THE VEAKS 1845 , 6 . 

' second Ediiiun. 2 vols. post 8w., 18/. 


Eni.MnjKon IIemlav. 

‘ Sir Charles LyelEs Ixjoks comprise observations upon cverylhing in that theatre 
of greab cxjierlments vhieii Mould naturally attiact the altentian of a liberal and 
cultivated Englishman possessing a'josc advantages of access and intercourse which 
were at tbe cominand of a man not «nly eininoiit in sciouce, but conversant with 
the best society of Eunipe, a gentleman by station and a gentleman by nature,’ 

'Bkitisu Revjw, 

‘ We know of no book.s of modern travels so liill of agreeable and useful reading, 
so pi*egnant with ins^ction re8}>e,ftin" the geology and physical geography of 
America, and so liberal and candid ii^ their judgmen>s on all the social, political, and 
religious questions which now everywhere agitaK. thi^ public mind. There is no 
object too low for our author’s notice, and none too higli for his grasp. Whatever 
warms tlie^ean of the philanthropist, or excites the zeal of the missionary, or 
perplexes the genius of the statesmauf or exercises the intellect of the sage, calls 
forth all his j)owej*s of obscrvalion, and rouses all his energies of thought. The 
condition the criminal and ihe slave—the educational instruction of tiio ignorant 
—the moral and religious training of the. people —tlic amelioration of the condition 
of the poor—-and (he cipuilizatlon of jiolitical rtglds, arc all advocated with that 
caniestncss and talent wiiich seldom fail to Advance the object at which they aim.* 

^ • • 

< QtuavrcB^.T llr-f-iKW. 

^ ‘ Sir Charles Lyell ranges with great case, liveliness, and rapidity over an in(init« 
variety of subjects, religious, scicDtific, jMitical, social—from the most profound 
inrpiiries into the structure of the immense eoatiaent of North America, the 
iits^tutiona,'thc rcsourt^^, the destiny of the mighty nation w hirii is spreadin^r over 
it with such unoxamplnd activity, down to the lightest touches of Transatlantic 
character and ni^nei^. The present volumes wm command the interest of the 
ordinary reader in a much higher degree than his former valuable Tour, which w'C 
take somc^hamc to ourselvei for not having ntticed in this Jdbrnal.’ 

JOHN MXTRRAT, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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SIR CHAMiES LYELL’S EEOLOGY. 

i _ 

» 

I. 

PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY; 

Or, the Modem Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants, as 

illustrative of Geology. 

Kiyhth Edition^ tliomuijbly reviseil, with 100 Woodcuts. 8vo. IS/. 

n. 

A HAMIAl OF ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY; 

I 

Or,' the Ancient Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants, 
as illustrated by its Geological Monuments. 

Third EditiuUy Ihoniughlv revised^with 5-0 Woodcuts. 8vo. 12/. 

NoUTU PlUTlbll RkvIKW. 

# 

‘ The two works to which we hatie now referred ( The Principles and 
Elements of Geology) placed oiir author in the very highc^st rank of 
geological writers. Distingui&.hed by the elegance and vigour of their 
style, by the c.vtensive knowledge whicli tl|ey display, and the gmud ge¬ 
neralizations which they advocate, these volumes liave extended the repu¬ 
tation of their author, and raised geojogy tn* iVs^present position as one 
of the most interesting ofithe inductive .<cienees.’ 

4 .. 

Ltti:rau\ GA^jj'rTK. 

* Tlie book before us {LyelVs Plcmcntary Geology) is tlie production 
of one of our most eminent getdoj^ists, in an age of many. Though 
styled a “third edition,” it is in reality a new book. This cpuld not 
be otherwise if the task were well done; tor the science of which Sir 
Charles Lyoll treats is asjjumi.fg now aspects every year. It is conti¬ 
nually advancing and ever gr{*wijig. As it advauce-s, its steps become 
firmer and surer •, as it grow Sj its f^ame-work becomes more compact, and 
its organisation more perfect, '^liey who biile ii)> the hammer to follow 
it must toil with unfaggiiig tread to keep i>ace with its onward progress. 
If they lag behind, they can scarcely hope to overtake. None among its 
votaries lias marked each movement more minutely, or weighed its value 
and purpose more judiciously, than V-.o distiiiguished author of this 
Manual. He lias indeed^ done his task well, and botlivthe beginner and 
the experienced investigator will find his book an invaluable guide and 
companion.’ • 

JOHN MUEEAY, ALBESIAELE STEBET. 
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Volume the Second of 

LIVES OF THE QDEEJfS OF SCOTLAND, 

AND OF THF. ENGTJSH PRINCRSSKS CONNECTED WITH THE REGAL 
^ SUCCESSION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

By Agnes Strickland, 

AuthSr of ‘ Lives of the Queens of England,’ 8cc. &e. 

This Volume will coi>fairi the conclusion of Mie Life of Mary of Lorraine, Mother of 
Mary Queen of Sro»8, and the Life of Margaret Countesa of T.<ennox. Dnugliter of Mar¬ 
garet Tudor, and Mother of Dariiley. [To be Published early ta July. 

THE HISTORY OF GREECE, 

FROM ITS CONQUEST RV' THE CRUSADERS TO ITS COVQUKST BY THE 
TURKS, AND OF THE EMPIRE OF TREBIZOND. IJ04-1461. 

By George Finlay, Esq., 

Honorary Mcniher of the Royal Society (ff Tittratnre, Author of * Gri-ece under the 

Rouiaiis,' In One Volume, demy fivo. [/n Jul^. 


A New Edition, enlarged, of 

CURRAN AND IIIS CONT^EWORARIES. 

By Charles Phillijis, Esq,, A.B., 

One of her Majesty's Commissioners of the Court for the Relief of Iiisolwit Debtors. 

A new Kilitioii, being the Fourth, comprising several additional M^ioirs. 

, \_Early in July. 

Lately Published, a Library Edition of 

THE IIISTOJIT OF* EUROPE. 

By Arohihald Alison, LL.D. 

Ill 14 Volumes, demy 8vo., includyig a Oopious Indev, and embellished with Portraits. 

Pric^ 10/. 10s. * 

A iView Edition. 

THE BOOK OF THE.FARM. 

By Henry Stephens, F.B.S.E. 

Ni 2 Volf, royal ftvo., with 14 Illustrations, engraved on Steel, by Lanosesr and 
others ; and 600 li^Dgraviiigs on Wood, by RnANsTON. .Price 2/. I6s., or handsomely half- 
boiiud, 3/. ^ . •> . 

41,‘GEORGE 5TRKKT,*KDINBJJUGH; & 37, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
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OR, CONVERSATIONS IN ENGUSH, GERMAN, FRENCH, AND O’ALIAN. 

18mo., 5/. 

NORTH GERMANY.. 

HOLLAND, BELGIUM, PRUSSIA, AND THE RIIJNL. 

Map. ‘post 8vo., 12/. 

'SOUTH GERMANY. 

BAVARIA, AUai’RL\, SALZBURG, STYRXA, THE ’nROL, AUbTRIAN AND 
BAVARIAN ALPS, AND THE DANUBE. Map. Post Svo., 12?. 

% 

SWTT/ERLANH. 

•niE. ALPS OF SAVOY AND PlIiDMONT, AND THE \V VLDENHEri. 

Map. Poa* 8vo., 10/. 


ERANCE. 

NORMANDY, BRITTANY, THE'FRENCH ALPS, THE PYRENEES, DAUPIIlXl'; 

AND PROVENCE. Maps. Post 8vo., 12/. 

SPAIN. 

ANDALUSIA, GRANADA, CATALONIA, MADRID, &c. Maps. PostSvo., 1G» 


NORTH- ITALY. 

SARDINIA, GENOA, THE RIVIERA, LOMBARDY, AND TUSCANY. 

Maps. Post 8to., 12/. 

« 

CENTRAL ITALY. 

THE PAPAL STATES, ROME,'aOT CITIES OF ETRURIA. 

Map. Post r>vo., 16/. 

THE EAST. 

MALTA, THE IONIAN "ISLANDS, GREECE, TURKEY, ASIA MINOR, AND 
CONSfivNTlNOPLE. Mapa. Post 8vo., 15/. 


• EGYPT. . 

THE NILE, ALEXANDRIA, CAntO, THEBES, INDIA, &c. 

Post 8 to., 15/. 
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MURRAY^S 

ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. 


MODERTf. LOiroON; 

Or, LONDON AND ITS XEICIimunilOOD IN 1851: 

\Yith PhiJis. l8nio. 

%* Hifi aim of this work U fo dfsoriin* thoso foatun’n of the Metropolis l>e*t worth tering, Ute 
way in wliieh they may be seen to the licht ailvantage, as weM a.s to give eome general hints as to Hotels, 
ike. 

ANCIE^TT AM) MODERN LONDON; 

Or, LONDON PAST ANj& PUESENT. 

t'onLitulti^ I^OMTiptlonh of all IJctitai kabl«! Old Inns, Ootiee House-', and Taverns—Houses 
of tins OM Nobility—Old Loudon .Si<iht.s—Ancient Thcatrt-H and Ovosses—Hostels 
Ilf Chillrh Diqnitanfs—Piivileifed Places for Debtors—Old London Prisons — 
Places reforrcil io by OluAVritci's—tdmrches and Wards of London — Residences of 
Ri-iiiarknblc Mon—Rciuarlciblo Stri'cts — Burial Places of Eminent Individuals. 
JCdttuhi, Rorked. Post 8vu. Iti/. 

« 1 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY: 

I rs Art, AunirrKrTUitK, ANi> Associations, Sere Edition. W'oodcuK D>mo. 1/. 

I 

BRITISH MUSEUM: 

Its Antiquitiks and SoDLrTUBK. \Yooilcuts. Post 8vo. 


THE PICTURE GALLERIES 

’n and ne.av l-ondou; inrlmlin" the National Gallery, Windsor Castle, Hampton Court, 
Dulwich Galleiy, Soane’s Barry’s Pictures. With Catalogues and Notices. 

Po«t Svo. 10/. 

WINDSOR Am ETON: 

The thistle, St. Ceoi*fi;e’s Chapel, and Eton College. Edit ion. Wooilouts. ISnio. 1/. 


ENGLAND AND WALES: 

Being an Account of the PUuxs and Streets in England 6csf vorth visiting ; arranged in con* 
nexion witli the most freijuented i.'.ads and liailways in England. Post 8vo. 

PartL«-EASTEHN OOTTHTTRS—(/usf 
Part Vn.-DEVON AND CjjaNWALL.— 

OFFICIAL HANDBOOK: 

• Or, MANUAL OF POLITICAL AND HISTORICAL REFERENCE. 

I Post Svo. » 

The object of this Work is to show condseljr the machinery by which, the (jOVBRUMENT 
of the country is carried on; giving a succinct account of the duties, emoluments, and autho¬ 
rities of the various Pjkmc DKPAUTiiKNTS, with their political relations, as will, it is hoped, 
render the volume a useful manual of inference to all persons desirous to make themselves 
acquainted with British Institutions. 
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Now publubiiig in Parts, 2$, BJ. each, illustrared by upwards of Seven Hundred Views. 

Map% Plans, &ic., 

Tbe Imperial f^aasetteer; 

A WENRRAT. DICTIONaUY OP GKOGRAPHV. 

PHYStCAT, PotiTjOAi# SiATisTiCAi, and I>i.s»cRiriivK, iucltidiiig Comprehensive 
Accounts of the Cuuiitiira, Cities, Piiiicip.il Towns, ViMages, Seas, I^kes, Rivers, Islands, 
Mountains, Valleys. &<., m the World. Compiled from the latest and best Authorities, 
and illustialed with A lews and Plans of the more lemaikublc Cities, Ports, and Harbouis. 

Character of tlio Work, 

This Work has been characterised as ‘compiled with acrnracy and attention, and beau- 
tifnlly illiisirated,’ and ‘so excellent in every way ‘ as to l>e ‘superior to any other 
of the same kind wiiuh lias hitherto appealed,' and ‘well qnalitled to siipjdy the want 
tint has generally been felt of a work ada]ited to the modem slate of geograpliicHl 
infoimiitioii ' See opiiiiortH at length tn Paut Tiiist Jrom 

Cait. W. II. SMYIH, R.N , K.S.F.. D.C.L,, F.lt S., 8se., Piesxlfnt of ^he llo\al t’engrepliieal Soctct% 
of l.onil>m; G. WAl.KKR ARNtlTF IJ*.n. I*rf»r "iwir of IlDtiny m th»* IInl>*r*itv of fllasgow . 
Caki. CIIARLE-* nRINKW\TLU HE ripTNr, U.N., CMt.. ot tl>c lUrbniir AdtotittUy 

I.ifnT. H. RAPRU, U N , FU AtHlinr of ‘ Hie Prarlict* of N»xiirtitio« and Astr iiiomv 

LEONA Wit SCI I Ml IZ Ll..n , IMi. D , F.R.S K., R««tor of llish ■school, Eilial>iit|'li; SikUOOERK'K 
IMl’EY MUUCIllbON, l’reaiil(.nlot tliv (>oolo;;tcalburnt}, Kc. • 

• 

If. 

In 2 voU. Itri|ieri.il 8vo.. clolh, 41. lOt., illnstratcd h;|upwards of Two Thousand 

Engravings on Wood, 


Tbe Imperial Dictionary, 

WKiLISH, technologic\L, AND SCIENTIFIC; 

Adapteu to the Pte^enl State of Liieratinr, Selenoe, and Ait, on the Uo&is of WtnsTLR ^ 
ENOfisn Dictionarv ; with the addition of manv Tiionsand Words and Phrases fiom th< 
other Standard Dirtioimiies and Knryclopedia*, .ind fium iiinrierous other soiiices; com¬ 
prising AM. WouDS ruHEi Y Enoi isii Hiid(the prmuipal and must gcneially useil Teehniral 
and .ScientiHc Teims, together with t* eir Etymologies and their Frontinciatioii, ucuonlui^r 
to the beat authorities. 

t'haracter of the Work. 

Tins Work is admitted to he hiineitor to any Dictionary hitherto offered to tbe Public. 
See Ofiinions in the Pbo*pkctuS}//oct 

Rrv. JaMC^ ROBEKT‘l<)N, D 1)., Frufessor of Divimtv and Eerle«ii«licd Hi*tnr\. Unopruti of 
Rdintxintli. R^v. PHILIP KKLI.AND M A.. I’loii'svir of UunerMt} ul i'dinliiirsh ; i‘<v\ 

.lOflN I'LrMINCJ, l»roTr>*or of Nalnr.d Siieice, New Cidlei:.' I.rtinliurs{h Rrv TIIOMA'^ 

I.UBY. D !>., bemor Fell^V uf 'rrmitj CmJege, 1> ibha; JAMEa IIIOMnoN, LL 1) , Prulebor te 
MAtheroatic», l/uiversUy ut Ola-gow. , f 

til. A 

Now publishing in Paits, 2s. 6d. each, Snjwr Royal 8vo , with above One Thunsoiin 

Engiaviligs on Wood and Steel, 

A. Cyclopedia of Agrrlcnlture, 


PRACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC; 


In whk:h ^Thboby, the AuTj and the RusinESS ok Fahmino, in all their DepaitnientA. 
are thoronglily and practically Ireateil. By upwards of Filty ol tlie must eminent Faiineis, 
land Agents, and ScientlUc Men of tbe day. eKdited by Joun C. Mokton, Editor of the 
‘ Agricultural Gazette.' . • 

IV. ^ 

Handsomely bound in Cloth, 7s Od. or in Calf Antique, with inimdons* 

The Xiadles oi' the Covenant. 


Memoir! of hit inguUhed Scottish Female Characters, embracing the peiiod of the Coic- 
nant and Persecution. By the Rev. James Anobhson, Author of ‘ Maityrs of the Bash.' 


In fa^y binding, 2s. with many EiigraYings, 

iltafla and Iona 

Described and Illustrated. With Notices of the principal objects ou tbe Route froni Poii 
Crinau to Oban, and in the Sound of Mull. ^ 

* A \tftv sdpcrlnr tluide Book. The infv<rnuitiiin essen^sl to the tourist, aod the desenptiou ol tiu 
objects abteh meet his eye, sie evidently d^rhed frumobbervatiun.’—5/«i.ta(er. 

... s 

BLACI^IE and SON, Queen Sheet, (Glasgow ; South College Street,*Edi(ih>Jigli; and 

• Warwick Square, Loudon. ^ * 
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John Murray, of Albemarle Street, Publisher, against 
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» * t 
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r. 

Dr. Smith’s New Classical Dictionary for Schools, s^o. 21 / 

* Should 1)0 in the hands of every classical student.*— Sjvctator. 

* Pttslic!, tor ever from his stool our friend Lempriere.*— Hxmninn. 

*■ The work is nnsErpMsed.* —John Bid). 

* We recommend this work for universal adoption.*— AtheiuBnw. 
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Dr. Smith’s School Dictionary of Antiquities, lemo. 10 /r, 

* Admirably supplies a long-felt want .’—Joinnal of Education. 
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King Edward'the Sixth’s Latin Grammar for Schools. 

Seventh Edition. 12mo. 3/G . 


IV. 


King Edw^jrd the Sixth’s Latin Accidence for Junior Classes. 

12mo. *J/ 


V. 


Matthifle’s Shorter Greek Grammar for Schools. 

Seventh Edition, l2mo. 3/ 
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Matthise’s Greek Ac&idence for Junior Glasses. 

Fontth Edition, 12mo. 2/ 


\ If. 


Lady Callcott’s History of England for Young Persons. 

HJtecnth Edition, 18mo. 2/G 


Mil. 


Croker’s Stories from the History of England for Children. 

t* «• Fourteenth Edition. Woodcuts. Ibino, 5/ 

iX, * ^ 

Croker’s Progressive Geography foi" Children. 

Fourth Edition. tSmo. J./6 * 
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Fisher’s Elements of Geometry for Schools. 

Third Edition. 18mo. 3/ 
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Fisher’s First Itrinciples of Algebra for Schools. 

Thiid Edition. 18mo. 3/ 

JOHN JIURBAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, 
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History of Normandy and of Eng- •Chemistry of the Crystal Palace: a 
liiod. By Sir FxAitcis Palora\*>. Yol. I. Hvo. Popular Avrount of tlio (’liemieAl PropertiM of 
81s. Hic Materi>ila em(>lo^ed in ita Conatruction. By 

Slemoir ofEdward CopTeston,l>.P,, t. o«i»FiTH!.. a*. 

of Li.ind*ir, with Sei«ciit>na ironi Ins Chemistry of tho Four Ancicnt 

Dinry .tnd ('oriusponiteiicr. By W. 3. ('nvr.a* • iSlemenU. By tho same Author. Withuuner- 
VTON, M.A., Hector of CroDihaU. los. firf. ona Ulustrationa. Seooud Udittun. 4$.M* 

The Saint’s Tragedy. By C. Kings- German Mineral Waters, and their 

T.EV. Rector Of Eversley. With Preface by Pro- rational Kmplovment for the Can* of certain 

f^sor Maukice. (-lie.iper E<htlbu. fl>. Chronic Diseases. IJyS. Sotho, M.D., S/nloc 

O w-.fl. 1'hysu.au ot the German Hospital. U. 6d. 


f^sor MAunice. Ohe-ipcr B<htfcu. 8». 

Yeast: a Problem. Reprinted, witlt 
Additions, fiom * Fraser's Ma{;ti£ine.' 9s. 

Summer Time in the t^ountry. By 

the Rev. K. A-Wii.r.MO’rr. Second Edition. Os. 


Harmony ofScriptureand Geology; 

nr, the Earth's Antiquity in Harmony with the 
Mossiic Record of Creation. Ily J. Gray. M.A., 
Rector ot Dihdea. Second Ediiion. &s. 


Gazpacho ; or, Summar Montln in familiar History of Birds. By E. 

Spain. Hy Wm G. Ci ^mk, M.A.. Fellow of ... n n *>• i tv. • « •'n 
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Auvergne, Piedmont, an^l Savoy: 

A Snmilior Rumble By Charles Ririnnn 
Weld. ks. Cd. 

Young Italy. By A.’ Baillie 

('ocitxANr., M P. 1 Os. fid. 

College X.iife in the '^rime of James 

the Fitst, a<s ilhistmted in un I/npulilishHil 
Di.uyol Su Sjmonds d'Ewes, Burt , M.l*., Fel¬ 
low tiominotici ot r>t. Julm's, CuntUrid^c. 

Englisli Life, Soeial and Domestic. 

in the Mubllc of tin* Nineteenth Ceuiury. 
Second Kdtiiou. fid. 

Violenzia: a Tragetly. Small 8vo. 

3s. Cd. 

Justin Martyr, and other Po(.mii.«. 

« By R. CiirNkMxTKKNCD. 1 bird Edition fi.^. 

Poems from Eastern Sources,aCloiio- 

vm.i. niid other Focnia. By the suine Aulhui. 
Fi-coiiil Edition, hs. fid. 


Outlines of Physical Geography. 

By .Miss R. M. ZoRNi.lM. lOd. 

Recreations in Physical Geography; 

or^ the Kiirth os It Is. By.,the same Author. 
Fourth Edition. 6s. * 

Mnglish Synonyms. Edited by R. 

WiMrKi.Y, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 8«. 

'J’he Pliilosopliy of Living. By 

IlFKitKaT Mavo, M.n., formi’ily Surjteoiilu th 
Middlesex Hospital. Cheaper Kiiuion, witli 
Addltio(l^. is. 

Commentary on the Epistle of Paul 

th<! .\\>U'.t;e to llte Bom.ins; with a New Traaa- 
I.itioci and Nott'^. By W, WiTHma Ewhavk, 
M.A., Incumbent of St. Gcoige’s, Eti^rton. 
Two Voluinc|. ‘is. fid.each. 
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Guericke’s Manual of the Antiquities 
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Etiicl Lea: a Story. By Anna 
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Shipwrecks of llie Royal 

f'onipilod friim OtRcmi lUMutmeiilsi. B', 

S Gii.i.Y. Witii ,i ITi-f.we by W. S, f.u i!%, 
1) i>.. Canon of Duihlm. Second Kditioii, 
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The Lor<y.s Prayer. Nine SeAnoOvS, 

By F. n. M AUittuv. M.^., Chaplain o1 Lineoln'a 
Inn. Thitd Edition, in larger t}fa*. 8«. 6d. 

)St. Angustiiie's Exposition of the 

Si'rmou I'll tlie Mount. With au Eway on St. 
* Aiigiistiiio as ail Inicriuetcr oi Sculpture. By 


Follow of Tiinity College, Cauibndgc. M'ith 
Foitwit. 10 s. 

Student’s Manual of Modern IJis- 

toiv. By W. Couitx Taylor. LI-.P Fifth lahi. 
with NewSupplemcnUry Chapter, ins. fid. 

History of Molianmiedanism. By 

the same Author. Cheaper Ediliou. >1.'!.') 


(Canterbury Papers, containing the 

most reivnt itifutma'ion rel.itice to tho Settle- 
metu ol C.uitetIm.fHu New/I'aland. Nua.l. 
to X. fid. each. 

Oautit>ns for the Times, ^dressed 

to the F.iti^hiuQers of a Paiish iu ^gland, by 
their furinur Rector. In unmbciB.iSd. pach. 


LONDON; JOHN W. PARKER & SON, WEST STRAND, 

C 2 . 
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QUARTERLY LITERARY ADVERTISER, 


A 


IJwte, 


Byroads Works complete for Twelve Shillings. 

f 

Now ready, witli Pobtrait and Vignetti., Ono Volume, Royal Bto., price 12/., 

• LORD BYRON'S 

COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS, 

Containing *' 

iLL XIIC X0T1» OF VAHIOUS COMMUNIATORS AND COlr.MPOiaBlES. 


As thp Copyright of Lord ByrorCs fVorhs is the sole property of 
Mr. Murray^ no Edition is complete except it be pvJjJished by 
him: — he*therefore cautions the public against various ini” 
perfect Editions exposed jor sale^ whichy though called 
‘ Byron^s Poetical JVorks,^ ‘ Byroiis Poerns^ * Hie JVorlis 
of L^d Byron,^ j’c. respectively, do not contain half 

Lord Byrons fVorks, and very impeijtct vejsions of the fete 
, which arc given. 

ntJi FOLLOirjWG AVtB TUB t' PYRJOlir VOMCIFTF KDlllONS 

i. BYRON^S POETICAL WORKS. i vol. Royal 8vo. 12/. 

'2, BYRON’S LIFE and LETTERS, l vul. Royal 8vo. 12 /. 

3. BYRON'S LIFE and LETTERS, c vois. Fcap. ^ vo. is/. 

1. BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. 10 w,*!.. Fcap. Sv... ao/. 

BYRON'S POETICAL WORKS. lUvoU. l^mo. 2/6o<itt'. 

6. BYRON’S CHILBE HAROLD. 60 \ ignettes. 8vo. 21/. 

I 

€ 

7. BYRON’S TALES and POEMS. 2 voh. 21m(>. ')/. 

I 

H. BYRON’S CHILDE HAROLD. S>hmo. 2/6. 

i). BYRON’S DRAMAS. 2vol3. *2 jiio. 6/. 

I0> BYRON'S MISCELLANIES. i>vols. 2lino. 7y'6. 

11. BYRON’S DON JUAN. *2 voU. 21mo. 5/. 

To ^oid imposition, ask for Murray's Editio\s. 

JOHN MURRAY, ALBEJVIARLE STREET. 
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QUARTERLY UTERARY ADVERTISER. 


2} 


This Day ie Publishedt a Nbw 1$i>itzon qf 

. TIIK 

MOOR AND THB LOCH: 

CO>T 41NING 

Uinute Instructions in all Highland Sports, from the Bed-Deer and 
Wild Swan, Salmon and Balmo-Ferox, to the Snipe, 

Teal, and Bum Trout. 

* WI1H 

JtKMAKK^ I rON Tin: VHf.O BUSHS v\M> 111 VSTS <h’ TTIK RTOTTISIl MOI>T\IS. 


B/ JOHN COLQUHOUN, Esq. 

T1 ini Kdllioii, '.■.Lth which isincorporatcil * KOCKS .^ND RIVKI?!*,* h^ the same Viithor. 

In thie \ ohiroc, with Illustrations, price liis*. G«/. 


<y i> I i\’ j <) N s. 

* Spectator. 

‘ Mr. Colquhoiin is ouc of the increasing class of naturalist sportsmen wliocoinhine an 
ardent love and nice obser\ation^of nature w ith surpassing skill in the death-ilealhigart. 
Of the \nriou8 amateurs we leinember, hi'in fart/r pruurprf from the ^©lidity of'his 
matter, ami the native power of his style. Ho has the prejudices of his craft and hU 
ilighland bonic ; but they me the genuine feelings of Ms mind, not a taste siinulntcd to 
‘•pin a paragraph or point a period. As a sporlsinaii he strikes u8 as of the first class, 
owing to the variety of his pursuits. Nothing ionics .amiss to him. In deor-stolhing or 
roebuck-shooting ho is at homi*; all that lumnt thtj “Moor and the I.im h,** with the Kiver 
in addition whetlier of grouse or other game, fi‘h or wutcr-fowd all are within his 
tloniinion.’ • 

Quarterly Review. 

‘'I'hc whole composition is unpretending, clear, and practical, and docs honour to the 
pment lake.” We leave Mr. (.’olquhonu with regret forlhc present, for his Moor is, if 
anything, even better than his lioch.’ 

Edinburgh Bevie^- • » 

‘Air. (’olipihoun, w ith his freshness of description, and instructive minuteness of ilctnil. 
nears us oft’to the mountains, prepar^l for cvoi> change of weather, or variety of countrj, 
that niu) turn uji.' 

Sporting Beview. 

‘ “The Moor and (ho Iax h’* is the bonk of ♦he season. Of its cla.ss, more Miunu rtCiVlf'e. 
a greater number of prime points of piaclicc unon the subject tro.itcd of, we do tun 
lielic\e cxihts in any similar quantity of printed mAttcr.’ 

Edinbui^h Evening Couraut. , 

‘ Next, pcrhaiH, to the delight of leaving the din and smbke of the iiopulodsbily for 
the clear skies and quiet w’oodiands of the country, is thi* pleasure of turning from the 
arid literature of blue books and parli.iin«nt^y dcbnte«, to n volume hurh as lie^ on our 
table, redolent throughout of a deep lo\c*^ nature, and filled with fresh pictures of her 
noblest as}>ccts. . Mr. (’olquhoun, we I Vhove. needs no intwwlurtion to our renderi. 
lb is iioi long > 11111 * vie iutu^tucutuoii lo bring iiisw* ivucks itiul Kivcr>‘* uuiiei' uieir iuvour- 
able notice. His Moor and l.och ” was *n ear1|erproduction Having run through two 
impressions, he ha.s taken the opportunity of n^lnrd otUtiou to incorporate it with his 
j&tmr book, enriching and enlarging the text mf both hy notes of his experience and 
observation in the interval. We have thus a4;iiidp to tlic sports and natural history of 
the Highlands, as complete as it is delightful. No 8oi*t i>f recreation on land or water 
--no kind of hunting or hawking, fowling or (l>.hing— is without its chapter or Kcctioii.* 

* He enjoys one great advantage over ni’arly nil his compeers, Jn that he is “native, 
and to the manner bom.” One who was nursed withlu theancicut^rest of Luss, by the 
margin of the fairest of the Scottish lochs that great expansc^f water which old 
Geoffrey of Monmouth believed to be fed liy ‘ixty strcnm«, to contain sixty islands, each 
island contjuiiing a tall rock, and each rock an oaitle’s nest - eould scarcely fail to be a 
proficient in ©very branth oi sylvan science and x>astime.' , 

- > 

WILLIAM BL.ICKWOOD AND i^NS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 





t'ijlh Edition, price 1S«. olotb. 


DICTIONARY OF DATES, 


UNIVERSAL REFERENCE, 

RELATING TO ALL AGES AND NATIONS: 

I ^ 

Compreliending every Remarkable Occurrence, Ancient and MoiJern—llie Foundation, 
Laws, and Govorninents of Countries— their Progress in Civilization, Industry, and 
Science—their Achievements in ^rnis -the Polilioul and Social Trans,>c>ions oi the 
British Km]iire--its Civil, Military, and Ueligioiis instifntions- the Otigin and Advance 
of Human Arts and liivonfioiis, with copious details of Kngland, Srutland, und Ireland ; 
the whole comprehending a body of inforniaiion, Classical, 1 ulitical, and Domestic, from 
the Earliest Accounts to the Present Time. 

By'’JOSEPH HAYDN. 

* A volnme containing iipwanla of aitic1e«, anti perhaps more than times 15,000 facts. 

Wimt the Lonilon Directory is to tlie meiclmtit, tins Diclioiinry of Dales will be found to ho to those 
who arc searching afu-r infurmatioii, wheihiT classical, politn al.'.Iomcsiic, «.i gcn<-iul.'— Ttmc^. 

' An nutnvo vuliimc of oxtraonlinary value for wcll-arniniietl infutmation upon almost over subject 
of inquiry, it ia, mtlced. a piiblicaUun which cannot he too highly piircd.’—^.Uciar^ fiVizcUe. 

KDWARQ MOXON, DovA- Street. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


le 

ABD-EL-KADER. 

A PoEW. In Six Cantos, By Viscount 
Maidstoke. Crown 8vo., cloth, I6s. 

II. 

NEW POEM ON ITALY nv Mils. IJROWNING. 

CASA GUIDI WINDOWS. 

By Eiizabetii Barrett Browning. In 

fcp, 8vo. 5.V. 

"^"rHE HUMAN BODY, 

And its Connexion with Man; lllust'-ivted 
by tlie piiiicipal Or^^.uis. By James Jojis 
Gaotii Wilkinson, Fellow of the Royal 
College-'u'i Surgeons of Kngload. Pus( bvo-, 
elotii, 14s. 

IV. 

THE ANCIENT BRITONS, 

A Taleof Piimeval Life, With Woodetr'?. 
Small 8vo., cloth, 7r. ' q 

V. 

SIB EDWARD BULWER tATTOX’S » 
XEW COMEDY. 

NOT SO BAD AS WE SEEM; 

Or, Many Sides to a Cnaracter. A Comedy 
in Ftte Acts, as ^.formed before Her 
Majesty and Pfis Royal Highness Prince 
Albert, at Devonshire House. Published 
for the Guild of Literature and Aut. 
In 8vo.,'ptice Js. 


VI. 

THE ERNE, ITS LEGENDS 
AND ITS FLY-FISHING, 

By the Rev.HBNRV Newiano, Rector and 
\ icar of Wpsll)ounie. "With Plutes'and 
Map. Post 8vo., cloth, l:i.v. 

VJI, 

LETTERS TO JOHN BULL, Esq., 

On ? dairs connected with his liundcd Fru- 
" petty, and the Persons who live theieon. 
By Sir Kdwahd Bulwkr Lytxon, Bart. 
Nintii Kdition, })rice 2s. 6(/. 

VIII, 

WILLIAM PENN : 

An Historical Biography, from new sources. 
With an Kxtra Chaplet on 'The Macaulay 
Ciiargps.’ By VVilm.\m KerwoitTH Diaon. 
. fVith a Portrait. Post ^vo., cloth, 12s. 

IX. 

ITALY IN 1848. 

By L. Mvuiorri, Author of ' Italy,’Past 
and pjfseiit,’ &c. Post bvo., cloth, 12s.' 

• A very stiihiug volume.’— lldinhwyh Rteie'c, 

X. 

An EXCURSION to CALIFORNU, 

Over tlie Prairie, Rocky Mountains, and 
Great Sierra Nevada, wi^ a stroll through 
the diggings and ranches of tbi^ country. 
By William Kei.(>y,J.P. 2 volt., post 8 vo., 
^olh, 21s, 


London: Chatmax and 6all, 193, Piccadilly. 
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QOAktEKLY LI^J^kARtrilOr^SRn^. 



COMPLETION OF THE COLONIAL LIBRARY. 



MR. MURRArS 

HOME AND COLONIAL LIBKAET. 


t)csigTietl to furnish tho TIiGHKiiT LiTKRATiittE of tlie day, conswttng 
partly of Ovigiiinl Works and jiaitly of n'j)riuts of POPULAR 
PUPLlCATIOIs'S, eft the lowest possible, price. 

The Series confains Works hp the folluwimj Authors i — 


Rev. J. Abbott. 

Uev. Chaules Acland. ^ 

John Bauiiow, Ksq. 

George Borrow, Esq. 

Charles Buxton, Esq. 

Thomas Oami'betx, Esq. 

The Earl of C.\rnakvon, 
Charles Darwin, J»iSQ. 

Capt. John Dkinkwatkk. 
William Edwards, Esq. 

The Earl of Ellesmere. 
Rk.’itaud Ford, Esq. 

Rev. K. (j. (Jleig. 

Sir Alexander Gordon, Bart. 
Ladv Duff Gordon. 

J. Drummond Hay, Esq. 

IT. AV. Haygarth, Esq. 

Sir Fiiam is B. Head, Bart. 
The late Bishop Heber. 


Captains Irby and Mangles. 
Washington Irving, Esq. 
Author of ' Letters from itir 
Baltic.' 

AufriioR OF • LettiErs prom 
; Madras.* 

M. G. Lewis, Esq. 

I X4>RD Mahon. 

Sir John Malcolm. 

Dll. JiIeiniiold. 

' Hermann Melville. Esq. 

, Mrs. Charles Meredith. 

Capt. Milman. 

Th^ TIon. Mrs* Norton. 

George F. Buxton, Esq. 
Kobeut Southey, Esq. 

; Bayle St. John, Esq. 

, CiiAiii.ES St. John, Esq. 

. Varnhagen Von Ense. 


Post 8vo. Price 6/ each, iu Cloth boards (kwls. 12 and GG, Price 8/G each). 

o 


The ‘Home and Colonial*Lib\\uv* havini^’ been snslainotl Uur- 
iii© a pc?io4l of Six years with unabaH^d success, Mr. Murray, anxious to 
guard against tlie objection of overlcdcliiig the Siibseribers witli too large* 
and cugilirous a scries of books of one size, has decided on concluding the 
work its C/iirtp-scvcrUh volume. He is thus enabled to offt r to the 
public a compact and portable loork, the balk of wliieh does not exceed 
the compa.ss of a single ^helf, or of one trunks suited fo?all classes and all 
cliinai^es—of which the interest, value, and jHipularity are riot likely to be 
impaired by lapse of time- , 

A Detailed List of the W^ks is given on the two following pages ^ 



84 ftUARTESl.YVLtl^RA'ftlr ADVEnTISfeR. 

MURRAY’S ROHE AND COlOYlAL LIRRARY. 

ft 

t 

* The many entertaining works of which Mr. Murray's Home and 
Colonial Library is composed' — John 


LIST OF WORKS- 

THE BIBLE IN SPAIN, OU ADVENTURES IN THE PENINSULA. 
By Ctmouok Borrow. 

JOURNALS IN INDIA. By r>r>iioi* Ukv.kv.. 

TRAVELS IN THE HOl.Y LAND. By iRtiv and Mangles. 
HISTORY OK THE SIEIJE OF (HBRALTAli. By John DuiNKWAiEn. 
MOKOUCO AND THE MOORS. By DiiuMCJost* Hay. 

LETTERS FIIOM THE BALTIC. By a I.ady. 

THE AMBER AVITCH. A Tui vl voii Witciicuafi. 

LIVES OK CROMWELL AND BUNYAN. Bv Rorekt Soutuky. 
SKETCHES OK NEW SOUTH WAIVES. By Mrs. Mkkicditu. 

LIKE OK SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. IW John Bmihow. 

MEMOIRS OK THE COURT OK PEKING. Bv I' ATiiiat Rii-a. 

A RKSIDENIJE IN THE WEST INDIES. By M. G. Lewis. 
SKETCHES OK l‘ERSIA. By Sir John JlArxjoEM. 

4- 

THE FRENCH IN ALGIERS, ABD-EL-KADTR. 
BUACKBRIDGE MALI.. By Washington Irving. 


VOYAGE OK A NATURALIST ROUND THE WORLD. 
YlnAC.EES Daiswin. 


Bv 


HISTORY OK THE KALI. OF TlC-^UESUlTS. From xm; Krkncii. 
LIFE OF LOUIS, PRINCE OK <;:O^^DE. By Loro Mahon. 

THE GYPSIES OK SPAIN. P>Y(GEt)i:GE Borrow. 

THE MARQUESAS ISLANDERS. By Hermann Melville. 
LIVONIAN TALES. By Author of ‘ Letters fro.m the BALTrc!* 
MISSIONARY LIFE IN CANADA. By Rev. J. Abbott. 

SALE’S BRIGADE IN AFKGHANISTAN. By Kevc G. R. Gleio- - 
LETTERS FROM MADRAS. By a tAdy. 


[ Corhinned. 
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WILD SPORTS OK THK HRJHLAKDS. By CiiAr.LKs St. John, - 

ROUGH JOURNEYS ACROSS THE PAMPAS. By SiR K. B. Hkad. 

GATHERINGS FROM SPAIN. By Riciiaud Foni». 

THE SIEGES OK V^IKNNA. 'riiANsr,\Ti:o nv Imo 

SKETCHEvS OK <iERMAN LIKE. TuAxai,\Ti:i) by Siu A. GoiinoN. 

SOITtII SEA ISLANDERS. By Hkrman:^ Mklvua.k. » 

STORY OK THE IL^TLE OK WATERLOO. By Rhv. G. R. Gliok;. 

VOYAGE UP THE RIVER AMAZON. Bv Willi\m Euwaiius. 

TilK WAYSIDE CUiOSS ; A Cahlist Talk. By Caitain Milaian. 

MANNERS* AND CUSTOMS OK INDIA. By Rkv. Chaulks Aclano. 

THE BRITISH ARMY A? WASHINGTON. By Rkv. G. R. Glkb;. 

ADVENTURES IN MEXICO. By Ckuiicik F. Koxtox. 

' 

PORTUGAL AND GALICIA, Bv l.oiih Carnauvon. ^ 

LIKE OK I.OUD CLIVE. Bv lti:v. (i. R. Glkic. 

BUSH LIKE IN AUS'l'ltALIA. By \b W. Hayovbth, 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF HENRY*STEFKKNS. 

TALES OF A TRAVELLER. Bv Wasiiincton Irvrw. 

AN ESSAY ON ENGLISH I'OETRY. Bv Tiios. CAMTUiaL. 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By Lobd JMaiutn. 

STOKERS AND POKERS, aNj. HIGH-WAYS AND DRY-WAYS. 
ADVENTURES IN THE LIIiYAN DESERT. By Bayle St. 

A RESIDENCE IN SIERRA i,EONK. * Bv a Laly. 

LIKE OK SIR THOMAS MUNRO. By Rky.j;. R. Glkkl , , . 
MEMOIRS OF SIR FOWELL BUXTON. By his Sox. 

LIFE OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH'.’. By VVAsHi.Ninox Irvixh. 

* '‘I 

[The Volumes ifiay be*hai| sepuratelj'.] 

7 

‘ Books Halt you vtay earry to the ftrCs and hold readily in your hand, 
are the *mosi useful after all, A man will often looli at them, and be 
tempted to go on^ when he would he frightened at hoo^of a larger size 
and of a more erudite appearance. ' —Du. .roiixsox. •» 


, ^LBE 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 



« ADV$»'EI8 EIt, _ 

7KB AirmOB'S B1KTZOK3. 

r|LLENDOIlFF*S METHOD of LEARNING to READ, 

'-J WRITE, and SPEAK a LANGUAGE in SIX MONTHS. 

1. ADAPTED TO THE FBEKOH, 

Written expr^ly for the EnglUh Stxident. By Hr. H. G. Ollendorff. 

Svo., Third Edition, price 12«. cloth. * 

2. ADAPTED TO THE ITALIAN. 

Written expressly for the English Siudent, By Dr. H. Q. Ollendorff. 

Svo., Second Edition, price Vit. cloth. 

3. ADAPTED TO THE GEBKAN. 

Written expressly for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. Oli endorff. In Two Parts. 
Part I., Seventh Edition, price I2s., 8vo. clotiu Part 11., Third Edition, price 12<., 
8vo. cloth. The Parts sold separately. 

KEYS to the ITALIAN, FRENCH, and GERMAN SYS- 

TEMS, prepar^ by the Author. Price Is. each, cloth lettcied. 

It ii necessary for those who di’sire to avail themselves of the jiresent method to 
notice that these are the only English editions s<mctionecl by Dr. Ollendorff, and he Heoms 
any other totally inaaequate for the purpose of English instructioTJ. and for the elucidation 
of the method so strongly recotuinended by CapUitt Bn>il Hall and other eminent 
writers. They should be ordereil with the Publisher's name, and, to prevent errors, every 
copy has its Nuiulier and the Author's Signature. 

» 

London: \^ITTAKEB and CO., and DULAU and CO.; ami 'o be had of any 

Boolcsi'ller. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

DR. SPIERS^S 

I 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY 

ABRIDG^^O. 

, Containing 

A considerable number of Words not to be found in other Dictionaries: and giving- 
1. The words in geneial use, comprising those of ilie present tune; 2. The cuinpotind 
of Words} 3. The various acceptations of tlie words in their logical order separated 
by oumbers}-4. The most familiar idioms;- 0. I'he irreguloiities of the prominrialion; 
folloVeA b/ an abridged vocabulary of Mytliological and (jcographical names, and those 
of {persons. 

A Work specially adapted to the use of 

The two Parts united in One Volume, of 0-W jiages, 12mo., treble columns, price 7s. Cd. 
clotb lettered. c 

DK. SPIERS’S General dictionaries (3rd Edition) 

, -the Enolisu-Fuench, containing 713^iges, the Frencji-Enolish, 615 pages, ro^ti> 
i?VO., treble columns, sold separately, piicc—School Edition, 10s, 6d., Libtaiy Edition, 
Ht*. 6d., clotli lettered. 

^ This Work is adopted by the Ur.iversity of Prance for the use of French Collegse. 

DR. SPIERE’S EDITION of BACON’S ESSAYS, with 

Copious Notes, pnd a Notice of Lonl Bat on. 1 vol. l2mo., price 3*. cloth lettered. 
This Edition is princiiially intended as a Text Book for Schools. * 

^ _ ___ 4 

^WHITTAKER AND CO.,/aVK-MARIA LANE. 




IfiEiSl?? QUARtKRLY LiTERAW , ’ 


BOOKS PUBUSHED. 

1. T^HE HISTORY of the CHURCII of ENGLAND from the 
X RFA'OLUTION to the LAST ACTS of CONVOCATION, 1688-IZ17. 
By the Rev. William Palin, M.A., Rector of Stiflbrd, Essex. In small 8vo., 8*. Od. 

*«* This Vulumv foims a Cutitinnation to t)ie Works of Bp. Short. Mr. Corwithen. and other 
>^itci8 oil thu E.irlift History of tlie C'liurcli of ^d. 

2. NOTES of a RESIDENCE in the CANARY ISLANDS, the 

SOUTH of SPAIN, and ALGllijRSj ^luatrative of the State of Religion in those 
Cuniitrips. 13y the Rev. Thomas Debahy, M.A. In po.'it 8vo.. 8 a-. fi</. 

3. PLAIN iSERMONS, on the LATTER VAUf of the CATE¬ 

CHISM; being the Conclusion of the Series cuiitaiued in the ^inth Vuluine of ‘ Plain 
Serntons.’ By the Rev. Isaac Williams, late Felhiw of Tiinity College, Oxford; 

Author of 11 Harmony of the Gospels, with a Devutiondl Commentary, in eight Volun^es. 
In 8vo., 6 a-. 'it/. 

The ciimpleLs Seiies o^ertnons on the Catcilu«.in may lie hud lu one Volume, price 13s. 

4. The ENGLISH BEE-KEEPER: or, Suggestions for the Prac¬ 
tical Management of AMATBUR and COTTAGES APIAUIKS, ou'Scientific Ptin- 
niplos. Witli illustrative Notes. By a CouNTio CiiR.n'K, Author of a Series of Papers 
on Bees, ill ‘ The Cottage Gaidener.’ In stnull 8vu., 4s. 6d. 

5. CARE of the SOUL; or, SERMONS upon' some Points of 

Chrlstiuii prudence. By W. B. ^Ieyuate, M.A. In small 8vo., os. Cc/. 

Atao. hy the Siime Author, 

The WBDDING GIFT; a Devotional Manual fur the Married, or those intendiug to 
Marry- 3s. 

6. The CHERRY-STONES, or, CHARLTON SCHOOL; a Tale 

for Youth; partly from the MSS. of the late Rev. Willi.vm Adam?, M.A., Author of 
• The Shadow of the Cross,* and other Works, Kdited by the Rev. H. C. Adams, M.A. 
Ill small 8vo., 3s. 6r/. , 

7. LETTIiRS on some of the ERRORS of ROMANISM, in CON- 
TROVKRSV with NICHOLAS WISEMAN, D.D. By William Palmed, M.A.. 
l*relifcinl;iry of .Samm, anil Vicar of Whitchurch Canonicorum. New Edition, revised. 
In a Pocket Volume, 64. 

8. ORICINAL LETTERS and PAPERS in ILLUSTRATION 

of the HISrORV of the CHURCH in IRELAND, duiiiig the Reigns of Kdward VI., 
Mary, and Kli^<lbeth. Kdited, wiili Notes, from Autograplis in the State-Paper Office. 
By kvKi.YN Puii.ie Shiklkv, Esq., M.A. In po.-^t 8vo., 10*. 6rf. 

.9, The ENGLISH ORDINAL, ils HISTORY, VALIDITY, 

and C-VTIIOLICrrY ; with an l.\roductioii on the Three Holy Orders of Ministers in 
the (’hurch. By M.\ciwiiS/.iK E. C. vVALcorT, M.A., of Exeter College, Oxford, Curate 
of St. J.imes’s, VVestniinster. In post 8vo., 10#. 6d. 

10. Tlie PIIILOCTET’EH of SOPHOCLES, with Enowsii Nutes. 
Traii.slal.-d from tlie (intman of F. W. SCHNEID.KWIN, by the Hev. R. B. Paul, M.A., 
and edited by (he Rev, T. K. Arnold, M.A., Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambiidge. Ill l‘2mo., 3#. 

Also, by the same Eilitors, ’ 

The AJAX of SOPHOCLE8, with English Notes. 3#. 

11. A HISTORY of the OTJCLES of RELIGION; to which 
is added a SERIES of DOCUMEN'l^, from a.d. 153G to a.d. 1615; together with 
Illustration'^ from Cont;jmj)orary Sources. Chaules Hauuwick, M.A., Fellow of St. 
Catherine's lloll, Cambri.lge, and Whitehall Yieucher. In 8vo., 10#. OJ. 

12. A PLAIN PROTESTANT'S MANUAL; or certain Plain 

■ •dfcrniuns on the Scriptures, the Church, and ’lie Sucraments. in wliicii the Corruptiont of 
the Uumish Chuich are evidently set lurth.'*' By .ioiiN Wuuo VVari'ER, B.D., of Christ 
Church, Oxford; Vicar of West Tarring, Sussex, Rural Dean, ami Surrogate. In small 
8vo., 3«, *,• An Kdilioo On larger paper, «ilh Notes, may be had, price is, 

13. Tho LIP'E of ST. PAUL, illnstrati'il from contemporary History,, 
with the EPISTLES Cbrunologirally Ananged, and Literally Tr^slated. upon the Basis 
of the Autlioriaed Version. By Tiiomas Lewin, M.A., of 'iriuity Ccllcge, Oxford, lu 
2 vol8.,'crown 8vo.. 11. l9. 

14. A DEFENCE of REVFIALED RELIGION, comprising a 

Vindication of the Miracles of the Old Ad New Testaments from the Attacks of Rational¬ 
ists aud luiidel#. By Joseph Brown, M.D. In post 8vo., 7s. 6il. 

RIVINGTONS. ST. PAUL’S CHUHCHYARD AND WATERLOO PLACE. 








latERARY advertiser. 


[Jiwc, 


NEW EbiTIONS OF STANDARD WORKS. 


1. Hallam’s Literature of Europe .... 

** 

2. Hallam’s Middle Ages of Europe - - - . 24s. 

3. Hallam's History of England. 1 ^ 4 *'. 

4. Campbell’s Lives of the Chancellors - - - I'Oo.^. 

« t 

5. Grote’s History of Greece - " 4 ' * ’ ^ 28 .v. 

6 . Ranke’s History of the Popes of Rome - - - 2 U. 

7 . Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians.84 a. 

< 

8. Brogden’s Catholic Safeguards • - - - 36 a. 

9. Ticknor’s Spanish Literature - - - - 42.?. 

• « » 

10. Milman's Gibbon’s Roman Empire. - - - (iSv. 

11. Bell on the Anatomy of Expression - - - -i*- 

12. Southey’s Book of the *Church - - - - 

13. Blunt’s Scriptural Coincidences - - - - y,s. 

14. Abercrombie s Intellectual Powers - - - 

\ 

% • 4 

15. Abercrombie s Moral Feelings / - - - 4s. 

16. .Lyell’s Principles of Geology.i?*"'- 

17. Lyell’s Elementary Geology. 


18. Bomerville’s Physical Sciences - - - - \Os. (W. 

19. Somerville’s Physical Geogi^hy - - - - 12.%. 

20. Byron’s Poetical Works 

« ‘ 

^1. Crabbe’s Poetical Works . 

22. Davy’s Salmonia ^ Hs. 

•23, Davy’s Consolations in Travel - - - - 6#. 

24,.Coleridge’s Table Talk - - * - - - ‘ 


JOHN MURliAY. ALBINA RLE STREET. 
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^PARTERLY LITERARY ADVERTISER. 

» AB1T0IJ)*S HOMER FOR BEaZNKERS, 

In l‘2iiin., piicc 3s. 6d. 

TTOMER^S ILIAD, Books I.—III., with English Notes ; fonn- 

AX inu a sufficient Commcntaty fur Yuiiii'j 

By tlie Ucv. THOMAS KKiU;HKVKll ARNOLD, M.A., 

Rectur of X^yinlon, arnl late Fellow of Tiiiiily College, (kmibiiUge. 

Rivingt6ns, St. Paul's Ciimt'liyarJ, and Waterloo IMare; 

Of wliom may be had, Vylhesann* I-Jditur, 

nOMKRI ILIA.S, Lib. I—IV., witU^i COPIOUS CRITK.’AL 

JNTltODl-CTJON and Kiiglish Notes. In l-2ino. 7s. 6d. 

• This Kilhi-m ia intended to aaskt more advanced sludenis at s. bool-iand eollexca. A more tisefnl and 
compile Rinde Jo Die study of Homer we do tint know. If KHvt.o<ly mnke-j himself ihorouylilv master 
of the roiueuta of tins \oluroe, he will tlud no ddlieulty m luih* cnHnrcluiidiiiir any oilier nait ol the 
Iliad Ol (Wysscv.*- Atnetianim. ^ i 

Just published, in One Volume, royal 8vo. (pp. IhfiS), price 2h., 

A COPIOUS and Critical LATIN--ENGLISli LEXICON, 

founded on tlie larger Oeiinan Latin Lt*xicoii of Dr. Wiijiam Fkeund: with Ad¬ 
ditions cintl Collections frot'ii tlie Lexicons of (losner, Kauciolutt, Sclieiler, Georges, &c. 

By E. A. ANDREWS, LL.J)., &c. 

‘ We have e\amiaed thU hiaik with coSsideiaMe utlention. and have no hosiiatioD in saying that it is 
ilie In.'st dicltouaiy Oi the Latin langu,igc that has yet appeared.'— l^itnaji/ Giizeiie. 

r.a>udon ; Sampsos Low, Fleet Sticel. Niav Yuik: Harpeu and^UuoTUBKs.* 


NEW NUMBER OF MR. ARNOLD'S THEOLOGICAL CRITIC., 

Now ro.uly, price 4;., tlieSergnd Numlierof 



Rector of Lyndon, and late Felitm' of Tiluity College, Cambijdge. 

This Junmal embrairos Theology in its widest acceptalioiv dud several aiticles of car.ii 
Number are devoted to Biblical Ciiticism. 

(yonfents. —1. Tlie Month of Mary—2. Oiatio D. T. Maltli«i.—3. Passaglia on the 
Prerogatnes of St. IVler.— 1. 'I’lie MillcMiimiiii.—5.« The Lord's .‘liipper,—Ij. Dn the 
Risfiop? of the New Tehianient.—7*Oii tin? Ciill of Tongues.—S. Tbeodoret and l»is 
Times.—i). ‘Things Old lunl New.’--»U. Contents of Theological .louinals. 

RlviMiTONS, St, Paul’s Couicliyard, and Waterloo Place; 

Of whom may' he had, The FIRST NCMllLR, piice 'is. 


WORDSWORTH ON THE INSPIRATION OF SCRIPTURE. 

Ill 8vo., prici* 10s. 6ii., the Secoml KditiiAi of * * 

O N THE INSPIRATION OE HOLV SCRIPTURE; ov, 

TVVELYK LKCTUllKSoii the cri^^’ON of iheOLDand NEW TESTAMENT, 
and on the APOCRYPHA, dehvcreil before Cuiversily of (^mbiidge. 

rfyCHR. VVOig)S\V^Rl IL D.D., 

I’aiiou of Westminster; formerly Fellow ol'Tiiniiy College, Canihridge; and Public 
^ Orator of the Uuiversity. 

lllviNOTOKs, St. Paul's Ciiurcl^ard, and Wateiloo Place. 

Of whom may Iks had, liy the saini* Author, 

I. LECTURES on the APOCALYPSE. Second Edition. 

2. THEOPHILDS ANGLICANUS; or, Instruction concern¬ 

ing the CIRJRCH, and |he Anglican Branch of it. Sixth Edition. 8«. Gd. 

3. ELEMENTS OF INSTRUCTION coucernmg the 

church ; abridged from the foregoing.^ 35. fx/. 





LItERARY ADVSRTIS:^- fAMt 


BOOKS FOR SPORTSMEN. 


A HUNTER’S LIFE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

With Anecdotes of ibe Chace of the Lion, Elephant, Ac. Ac. 

By R. GORDON GUMMING. ‘Ind Edition, Woolcuts. vols. post 870.,-»21«. 


DOG-BREAKING: 

THE MOST EXPEDITIOUS, CERTAIK. AND EASY METHOD. 

f 

By LIEUT.-COL. HUTCHINSON. Stw/ EdUion^ Woodrut**. Fcp Svo., 7* Gd. 


THE WILD SPORTS OF THE HIGHLANDS. 

* By CHARLES ST. JOHN. PoatSio.. f.» 


FIELD NOTES DF A TOUR IN SUTHERLAND. 

BY CHARLES ST. JOHN. Woodcuts. 2^vul«. post 8vo.,_18r. 


THE ART OF DEER-STALKING. 

By william SCROPE.' TOrtiPlafe*. Ciown Svo., 20#. 


DAYS AND NJGHT^dF SALMON-FISHING. 

By WILLIAM SCRCfrE. 'Plales. Royal 8vo., 21. 2#. 


'Plates. Royal 8vo., 2/. 2#. 


THE CHACE-THE TURF-AND THE ROAD. 

By NiSrOD. Second Edition. W oodcuts. Post 8vo., 9s. 6d. 


JOHN MORBAY, AL|EMARLE STREET. 



rui:i QOARTStfibY LireHAtt A nVCT B^B B R., 




EASIEST ANB QUIOEOSST METHOD OF ACQmEme FESHOH, 



]\TONS. LE PAGE’S .FRENCH EDUCATIONAL' Ind 

CONVERSATIONAL WORKS, desigvted to obviate the uecessity of going 
to France to acquire tlie PAMbian accent. 

LE PAGE’S FRENCH MASTER fur BEGINNERS. Cloth, 3s. Newand improved 
Edition. ^ 

LR PAGE’S L’RCHO de PARIS. Eighteenth Edition, Cloth, 4s. 

LK PAGE’S GIFT of CONVERSATION. Sixtli Edition. Cloth, 3s. 

L£ PAGE’S LE PETIT CAUSEUR; being a Key to the Gift of Conversatioo. 

Second Edition. If. 6d. • 

LB PAGE’S FRENCH GRAMMAR. Sixth Edition. Cloth, 3s. 

LK PAGES READY GUIDE to FRENCH COMPOSITION. Second Edition. 

’’’Cloth, 4^. , 

LE PAGE'S FRENCH PROMPTER; a IXand-Boo'k of ConverRatlon for the Use of 
Tidvellcis. Tliiid Edition, ('loth 6s. 

* ^0 0(1 Vise aU those who knovt# but tittle of Piench to provide ttiemiKlvos with this botdt, M it ic 

10 div .1 mo^t efiectaal " Promntor.” CArontch, 

J.E PAGE’S PETIT MUSEE de LriTEllATUIlE PRANCAISE. Kleoamt Bx- 
TRACi s from the in(«t eminent writers of B'ranco, ih Prose and Vfise. Cloth, 5s. Bd. 

* Wittioiit atteuptia" an> royal road to the AlUmmentof th** French and witliout pretradlog 

itiat It CAD be aetiNued At ur Iratned without a m tster, M. Lo PA^e bus, iti his cxceileot aeries ol 
(‘■luc'itioaAl works, leudeicd a thoiough knnuledui' of tli it Hneiuse compu ilivit) e.i^y. Ilii ayatem la 
jii'cnluir Aiid ori^iiul, aod lias lun^ sm<e biH‘n Nt.imped with public approliation .'—IKerkly Met- 

•‘infftf. • 


London: Mesbis. Longman; and EtpiNoiitM W'ijuson, Royal Exchange. 


NBW VOLTTMi: OF DODSLCY’S AND RXVXNOTONS’ ANNUAL 

BEaXSTBB. 


Now leady, iii bvo., jitiec iSs, 

ANNUAL REGISTER ; or, a View of the History and 

Politics of the YEAR 18!>0. 

Rivin^'tons, Lotigmui and Co, J. M. Uichariison, Hamilton and Co., Simpkin and 
('o., J. Roihtcll, HiniUtori and Sluiieinaii, G. Liwfotd, Cowie and Co., Capea and Sun, 
Smith, Elder, and Co,, H. Washbourne, H. G. Holm, J, Buiii,ma, Waller and Son, 
J. Tlioiiia>., L. 13ootli, W. J. Cleaver, (i. Routledge, J, (iieeu, G. W illis, uud W. Heath. 


V — 


DB. CUMMINS’S nW VOLUME OF LECTUEE3. 
Preparing for immediate Publication. 


I. 


T ECTUKE8 on the CHRISTIAN MIRACLES, unifor,p:.mth 

l-i ‘ Apocalyptic SketrUes,* rerently publiblud. 

'-.in' 

LECTURES on^the SEVEN ^CHURCHES. Seventh Thou- 

«and, l^ricr 94, with Kngruvinga. . \ 

• • • 

nr. 

--PROPHETIC STUDIES; or/LECTURES on DANIEL. 

Fifth Thoufand. Price 9». clotli gilt. 

ly. 

LECTURES for the TIMES; or, ILLUSTRATIONS and 

REFUTATIONS of the KRltORS of ROMANISM and TRAfTx^ARlANISM. New 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Pi ice (»♦. cloth. , 

**■* Atull List of Works by the Rov. John Gumming, D.D., maybe had on application 
of the l^iblUhers. ' __• 

Asthub HiLL, VittTUE, Jnd CeC, 15, Patemostei Row. 




32 QUArii^Rttr^ LlfERAftY ADVEITPlSEIt [Timir, 

New Works published by J. MASTERS. 

A CATECHISM OlTTHFllNa^NATION. Price 1^. 6d. 

This C<it4><:h>Km is fotinilpil on t|>e two wrll>ki>owii woiks. Bi^ho|i Hull oti the 
State of Miui lM>toie the Fall, aiui Aicbdeacoii WilbeiCuice uii the Iiicaination. 

HOR^j SACRAMKNTALES. The Sacramental Articles of the 

Cliurcli of Kurland vnidirated fiom leceiit MisreprpKentafions. and illustrated by 
the V\ ritiiiKSol the Compilers and last Kditoi. and by otliei Uncumeiitb published 
under the s^incltuii of the Church between the yeais 1^6 and 1571. Hy Thomas 
Hookins Britton, M.A, < mate of llockwoithy, Devon j and late I’ubcy and 
JEIlciton ilebiew Scholar, 0\f««d. Demy 8vi»., piice 6s. 

* Wp commend the treatise of Mr. Biitiou to the mti utive siiulv of nil to vihom the iiaptismal 
question appears enveloped in auv doubt, uucertamty ut iiubiiriiity; siid espcrMllv loltn* eluri;y 
aud to > andldi es lor holy oidins, whom it bclioven not only to li.ivc cli-ai .ind titled v l.'vis on 
the 6((bj< < t. but lo Ih* nblc In r..iiluiQ .<ud ditend them by rotubtsive aifjuiueuta.'—./< An hall, 

MEDIEVAL HYMNS, SEQUENCES, and other POEMS. 

With Histoiical Nutnei;. 'i’lanaUted hy the llcv.^ J. M. N^ale., M.A. Uoyal 
32mo., price 2*, fni. cloth. 

THE GOSPEL OE S. LUKE. Illustrated (chiefly in the Doc¬ 
trinal and Moral Sense) from Aucieat and Motlcni Atirhors. Hv the Kev. Jambs 
Fobd, M.A., IVebendary of Kxeter, and A irar ul S. Mary Chdrcli in Devon. 
Price 15s. 

'The hrevitv. depth, nnd raiirtv of the extraris foii^ the moat ]>ofuliar and ^bi.tble features 
ol the HOrK, lud i;ive O a itre.it pr.iulical supeiioritv tiver most other comraeutaiius, liuth for the 
Ulertty and laill}. —( hutc/iuiriti, Mav S2, ISAl. 

THE GOSPEL OF S. MATTHEW. .Price 10s. 6rf. 

THE G()SPEL OF S. M'ARK. Price 10s. Qd. 

The tiue value of this volume is in su^gevtiiig;, in fact supplying, Sermon thoughts 

THE GOSPEL OF S. JJIIN. Preparimj. 

Dedifalftl to ihr Kmperor of Russia, who has fonvnrrted to the Authm ahamlsowe piosent 
in token oj his opprobation. The Archbishop Moscow has also sent h\m a valuable 
Icon of our Lord. 

rilS'lORY of the HOLY EASTERN CHURCH.— 

tsKNKHAL iNTRODtfCTION. I. lu Geogiaphy.—II Its Kcelcsiology. 
III. Its Liturgies, &c. By the Bev. J. M.Neail, M.A , WaiiJen of Sackville 
College, East Grnifted. In 2 large volumes, demy 8vo., price 2/. 

Abo, laUdy published. 

The HISTORY of the PATRlARC7iATE of ALEXANDRIA, 

from its Foundation, A.D. 41, to the Drath of Hierutheus, 184b. 2 voN., demy 

8vo., piiee 2Ix. Also, prepatiost foi publication. 

HISTORY of the PATRIARCHATES of ANTIOCH and 

JERUSALEM. 

Also, no the roalern Church. 


TffE DOCTRINE OF THE RUSSIAN CHURCH : being the 

Priniet Ol Spelling Book, the Shi iter and Laigcr Cater hisms and a TieatUe on the 
Duty of Pmish Priests. Trauslafer? fivn^ tlie -lavonic-Russian Originals, by the 
Rev. U. W Biackwobb, M.A., ttectoftTf Donhead S. Maty, Diocebe of Surum. 
Perov 8vo., price 8«. _y 

\ HARMONY OF ANGLICAN DOCTRINE WITH THE 

UOCI RINE of the CATHOLIC and APOSTOI.IC CIIUUOH of the EAST, 
which may serve as an Ap|)eftdix y> the volume entitled ‘The Doctiine of the Itaj- 
sian Ciiurch,' recently publuhed. ' By tlie Rev. K. W. Blackmoeb, M.A. Dcm> 
8vo., price 3s. 

A HIS^rORY OF THE CHURCH OF RUSSIA. By A. N. 

MooRAViEP^CuaTObeilaiii to His Majesty, and Under-Procuiator of the Most Holy 
Governing SyiMrtl,S.P«teisburgh, !83«. Tianshited by the Rev R. W. UiACKMOEt, 
foroterly'Chatdaiii in Cruiistadr to tlie Russian Cumpaiiy. Demy 8io., price 10s. 6r/. 

A HISTORY OF (IREECE for YOUNG PERSONS. Edited 

Ly the Rev. J M. JIeale, M. A. <^3i. ^ 

33, Aldersgate Street, aud 78, New Bond Strttt. 



;8S1.3 QUAll'i^Ktjy UTERABS'ADVJEBTI8ER?: » 


MR. CROKER’S LAST EDITION OF BOSWELL. 


A New mut Cheaper Editloii.j fhoroiipMp revised and corrected^ with much addi- 
thnal Matter and Portraits. Ono Volume, Hoyal Qctavo, I5s. 



INCLUDING THK TOUIl TO THE HEBRIDES. 
With Notes by Sir Walter Scott. 


Edited, with Notes, by the Bight Hon. John Wilson Croker. 


‘ UoHwicr.L’s Lice of Johus^n,” en- 
]iire:cd and illuininatod by the indus* 
triuus rosearrhcs and the sacraoiou« 
ninnins: criticism of Mr. C^-okor, is 
without doubt—oxceptingr u few im¬ 
mortal monuments of creative genius 
—that English book which, wore the 
island to l>c sunk to-morrow with all its 
inhabitants, would be most prized in 
other days and countries by the students 
“ of us and of our history.’* 

‘ We ought not to omit that a really 
yood Index has iu3w,far the ^rst time, 
been given ; we may safely pronounce 
this “ Boswell ” as the best edition q/' 
on JSnylish booh that has appeared in 
ouy time.’—Quarterly Be view. 

• This is a new and thoroughly revised 
edition of “Boswkll,” in one octavo 
volume. The type, is larye and clear — 
the notes are brief^ judicious^ and ar,~ 
curate.* 

‘ The Incorporation of “ Boswell’s 
'Pour to the Hebrides ” is indeed a most 
necessary part, and its introduction, is 
a main feature in Mr. Croker’s cditio.' 
In the present edition we have, for the 

first time., Mr, Croker’s replies to the 
Bdinhwrgh Beview* — Athenceian. 

* *'* Through the indefatigable eflForts of 
the able editor, this po|NiIar and in¬ 
teresting biography of our great lexico¬ 
grapher itas, in this new editionj readied 
a degree of accuracy and completeness 


which ran hardly he susceptible of fur¬ 
ther improvement.''—Morning Post. 

‘ Here is the Life of Johnson 
“ thoroughly revised, much ad¬ 

ditional matter,*’ iu a single volume 
form, and six or eight volumes rolled 
into one; and, need wc add, almost 
a Library of Entertainments in a single 
tom^. it is most appropriately got up, 
and is indeed a treasure of its kind.’— 
Literal y Gazette. 

‘ The present is a new edition, by 
Mr. Croker, in a single volume, hand¬ 
somely printM, <Md illustrated with 
severalpoitraits. It is, in all respects, 
a most convenient and handy form of a 
book which no one can or ought to bf* 
without. This great monument f 
Johnson's genius and wisdom has never 
appeared in so compact and available a 
shape .’— Guardian. 

• » > * 

* After appearing in various sizes, 
here is “ Croker’s Bosv'eU'* in a single 
double'Columned volume. In this com- 
nact undertaking the Tours in Wales 
tnd to the ^ebride.s, with Johnson’s 
letters, form part of Boswell's text, 
^he variorum notes appear gt the foot 
of the page: and Mr. Crok^bas made 
corrections and additions. Ifte chief 
feature of this edition is its compactness 
and its illustrations.*— Spectator. 


particular in ordering Crokeb’s Boswell, in ONe Volume. 

JOHN MURRAY, AlBEMAHLE STREET. 

Q, Ber., No. hTJ. ’ ^ 



84 IITBRARY ADVERTtSElt. [Jiaw, 

CUNNINGHAM’S HAND-BOOKS OF LONDON. 


« 

Just ReaJf, ai a Poclcet Volume, with Plant, 16rao., 


MODERN LONDON; 

OB, 

A GUIDE TO L0M)0N AOT) ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD AS IT IS. 


Among the Contents of this Work will be f^und a full account anc 
description of the various Places and Objects of interest in the Metropolis 
including the various 


Palaces. 

Public Buildinos. 

Galleries of Abt. 

Churches. 

Parks A^•D Gardens. 

Mi^seums. 

Private MV’bionb. 

Places op Amusement. 

Principal Streets. 

HoSPfrALS AND Aselums. 

Wiih Hints /or Strangers and j 


Public Companies. 

Clubs. 

Gover^ent Offices. 

River Thames. 

Docks. 

ExH1B1T70NS. 

Theatres. 

Public Monuments. 
Excursions in the Environs. 
Conveyances, &c. &c. 

'tiers regarding Hotels, Zodgings, ^'c. 


‘ We are not aware of any London Guides that would give the Foreigner 
such an entire command of this Metropolis, as Galignani’s gives to the 
JCngli-shman in Paris. Wliat we want, however, is something more com¬ 
pendious. When Murray tells us the price of a good dinner, a bottle of 
vin-ordinaire, and a bCd, and other details of evety city, and almost every 
great Itotel, on tlie Continent, we do not how sucli information should 
tail to be acceptable to our benighted vfeitors next summer.^— Times, 
Dec. 21, 1850. 


*** The aim of the Editor hes been to act on the suggestion given above, 
and to place himself in the position of a tcelldnformed Guide, seeking to 
gixxe q sfi anger visiting London Jor the first Ume all that preliminary 
injormaiion respecting Taverns, Lodgings, ^c., which is so reguisite to 
comfort, &}C.; and to describe thosdfog^ures of the metropolis best worth 
seeing, and the way in which they maybe seen to the best advantage: in 
other words, it is intended to jf 'ake the “Handbook of Modern 
XfONDON ” on the plan adopiea with so muck success in Mubbat^s 
Continental Handbooks. ^ ^ 

f. 

Alio, DOW Ready, with Plans, New Edition, l6mo. la, * 

WES'TMINSTER ABBEY. 

A GUIDE TO ITS ART, ARCHITECTURE, AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

f , 

JOHN MURRAY, ALB&MARLE STREET, 

1 



1861 .] 


LIBRARY ABVBRTISER. 



CUNNINGHAM'S HAND-BOOKS OF LONDON. 


Now Ready, Second Edition, revued, with an Index, Post #vo., I6t., 

ANCIENT & MODERN LONDON; 

OR, 

LONDON PAST AND PRESENT. 


Among the numerous Obntents of this Work will be found much anti* 
quurian, historical, and useful information; together with ample descrip* 
tions of all the * 


Remarkable Old Inks, Coffee 
Houses, and Taverns. 

Town Houses of the Old NoBfuTV. 
Places of Public Entertainment* 
Old London Sights. • 

Ancient Theatres. 

Ancient Crosses. 

Hostels of Church Dignitaries. 
Privileged Places for Debtors. 


Old London Prisons* 

Places Referred to by Old Writers. 
The Wards on London. 

The Churches. 

Resid|:nc£s of Remarkable Men.**^ 
Streets Remarkable fob boms 
Event. 

Burial Places op Eminent iNiftvi- 
DT]»AL9. 


‘ When we perceive the amount of original research and curious reading 
which the author brings to bear on the subject, his precise arraDgentent 
and scrupulous accuracy, then it is that we feel constrained to say that we 
liave already fiad books enough of loosely compiled anecdote, and that 
Hr. Cunningham has in this Handbook laid the ibundation of what we 
realjy want about London—something systematised, denned, and ascer¬ 
tained.’— Gentleman^s Mayazi^, 

‘ IVe can conceive no companion more welcome to an enlightened • 
foreigner visiting the metropolis than Mr, Cunningham, with his laborious 
research, his scrupulous exactness, his alpltcdietical arrangement, and his 
authorities *—Times. 

‘ This Handbook is a dictionary in which any Ifuilding, sireet,Sntttiu^ 
tion, or other particular of London topography may he looked out and 
found in its alphabetical place, v^^th us whereabouts, its history, nature, 
contents, inhabitants, changes, and piodifcations, succinctly given*^ 
Quarterly Review. * ^ 

‘ In the production of the “ Handbook of London ** must be recognised 
fulfilment of a work useful in pmpt^se and national in character,— 
Morning Chronicle. 


* Also now Ready, with Woodcuts, New Edition, IGonl. Ir, 

T7 I N D S 0 R & E T O N. 

A GUIDE TO THE CASTLE, ST. GEORGE’S CHAPEL,‘AKD ETON COLLEGE. 

JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 

Z>2 



QUARTERit EITERASy ADVERTISER. [S'wk; 


CAMBRIDGE BOOKS, 

Recently Published. 

A HISTORY of the ARTICLES of RELIGION. To which 

is added, a Series of Docombnts. From a.d. 1d36 to a.d. 1G15. Together tvith 
lllnstrations from contemporary sources. By Charles Hardwick, M.A., Fellow 
of St. Catharine's Hall, C'lmbrldge, and Whitehall Preacher. 

The APOLOGY of TERTULLIAN. With English Notes and 

a Preface, intended as an Introduction to theStudy of Patristical and Eccler’astical 
Latinity. Second Kdition. By H. A. Woodham, LL.D., late Fellow of Jesus 
Odlege, Cambridge. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

A TREATISE on MORAL EyipENCL. Illustrated by nu- 

merous Examples, both of General Principles and of Sjwcific Actions. By E. A, 
Smedlby, M.A., late Chaplain of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

CONFIRMATION DAY. Being a Book of Instruction for 

Young Pefjons, how they ought to spend that solemn day on winch they renew 
the vows of their BAptt.sm, and are conRrmed by the Bishop with Prayer and 
laying on of hands. By the Rev. H. Goodwin, M.A., late Fellow of Goiiville and 
Caine College, and Minister of St.Edward’s, Cambridge. Price 6(/. sewed; 8</. 
stiff wrap])ers. 

itN ANALYSIS of PALMER'S ORIGTNES LITURGIC.^; 

or, Antiquities of the English Ritual; and of his Dissertation on Primitive Litur* 
gies. For the use of Students nt the Utiiverstties,and Candidates for Holy OrdeiA, 
who have read the origi'^al woik. By W. Bbai, LL.D., F.S.A., Vicar of Brooke, 
Norfolk. l2mo. 3s. Gd. 

ACADEMIC NOTES on the HOLY SCRIPTURES. First 

Series. By J. R, Crowfoot, B.D., Lecturer on Divinity in King’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge; late Fellow and Lecturer on Divinity in Goiiville and Cams Colltege. fivo. 
2s. 6d. —Second 8eri^« in the Press. 

GEMS OF LATIN POETRY: with Translations by various 

Authors. Selected and illustrated by A. Amos, Esq., Author of ‘ The Great Oyer of 
Poisoning,* %c. 8vo. 12s. 

THUCYDIDES or GROTE ? By Richabd Shilleto, M.A., of 

Trinity College, and Classical Lecturer of King's College, Cambriilge. 8vo. 
sewed, 2#. 

jESCHYLUS—TRAGCEDT-^. Recensuit, emendavit, explana- 

vit, et brevthuB Notts instruxit F. A. Pai.Ey, A,M., olim Coll. Div. Johan. Cant. 
2 vols. 8vo. 1/. is. The Plays may be had se|)arately. 

DEMbSTHENES de FALSA LEGATIONE. A New Edition. 

with a careful revision of (he Text, Anno^atin Critica, English Explanatory Notes, 
Piiilological and Historical, and Ap(>^ndice9. By R. Shii.leto, M.A., 7'rinitv 
College, Cambridge. 8vo. lOs. 6^ 

A SERIES of FIGURESK'illustiative of' GEOMETRICAL 

OPTICS. Reduced from Steel Engravings executed by F. Kngei. under the 
direction of Professor K. Schelltach of Berlin. Together with an Kxplanafeic'i 
forming a Treatise translated fron^> the German ofProfesaor Schellbach. The whole 
edited, with Notes and an Appendix, by W. B. Hopkins, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of 8t. Catharine's Hail, and formerly Fellow and Mathematical Lecturer of Qoi<> 
villa and Caitxs College, Caml>ridge. Demy folio, 10s. Gd. 

AN ELEMENTARY COURSE OF MATHEMATICS, de¬ 
signed ^>riucipal)y for Students of the Univeisity of Cambridge. By the Rev. 
H. Goodwin, M.A., late Fellow and Mathemaiical Lectm-er of Gonville'and Cains 
College. Third Kdction. 8vt>. 18s. 

Cambridge: JOHN DEIGHT^IN, Agent to the llniversitv. 

t ,lConttHtted. 
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CAMBRIDGE BOOKS—Continued, 


ASTRONOMY, Elementary Chapters in, from the ‘ Astronomie 

physique’ of Biot. Edited by the Hev. fl, Goodwin, M.A. 870 . 3s. 6d. 

MOTION OE A SINGLE PARTICLE, a Treatise on the. and 

{)f two Particles actinia on one another. By A. Sandekan, M.A., late Fellow and 
Tutor of Queen’s College, Cambridge. 8 vu. 8 s. 6 d. 

DIFFERENTIAL and INTEGRAL CALCULUS, Examples 

of the Processes of the. Collected by D. F. Greooby, M.A. Second Edition, 
edited by W. Walton, M.A., Trinity College. 8 vo. Ifes. 

PLANE CO-ORDINATE GEOMETRY, Problems in Ulus- 

tratic.i of the Principles of. By W [j.t.iAM Walton, M.A„ Trinity College. 8 vo. 
16s. 


2X THE TRESS,^ 

AN EXPOSITION of the THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES, de¬ 
rived from the Writings of the older Divines. Hy the llcv.W. p. Hopkins, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of St. Cathaune’s Hall, and furrneily Fellow of Cains College, 
Cambridge. * 

BP. PEARSON’S LECTIONES in ACTA AFOSTOLORUM, 

and ANNALKS i'AULINJ* KiUteil. in English, with Notes, by J. H. Cbowpoot, 
B.D., Lecturer on Divinity in King's College, fete Fellow and L^tur^g^n Divimiy 
in Gonville and Cains College. 

CAAJBIUOGE: JOHN DEIGHTON, 

Agent to the University. 


K£W AND OHOICE BOOKS. 

« 

F rom Fifty to Two Hundred Copies of each of the following 

, Woiks are in C ircnlationat MUDIE’S SELECT LlirtlARV, 28, Upper Kin© 
Street, Bloomsboky Squahe :—Laveiigro ; The Lion Hunter; Edwardes* Punjab; 
T)>e Stones of Veiiiie; The Qneeiil of Scotland; Macaulay’s England; Layard’s 
Nineveh; Voyage of the Prince Albert; Lives of Clialtners, Southey, Bishop Stanley, ^ 
Leigh Hunt, The Chief Justices, &c.; Stewart of Dunleath; Rose Douglas ; Nathalie; 
Merkland : Alton Locke; The Caxtons; Margaiet Maitland ; lattice Arnold, &c. All 
the best new works may l)c had in succession atid Without delay by all Sultecriben of 
One Guinea ]<er Annum, and by all First-Class Otuntry Subscribers at Two Guineas aud 
upwards. A Prospectus will be forwarded on ^application. ^ 

C. K, MUDIE, 28, Upper King Street, Uloomsuuiy Square. 

AENOLD’S INTRODUCTION TO THE!STT7DT OF HEBEEW. 

- •- 

III IWmo., price 7i. M, 

'■pHE FIRST HEBREW BOOS; I'lan of «Henry’s 

X First Latin Book." By the Rev. THOMAS KKRCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

RtviNOToNs, St. Paul’s Churchyard, aud Waterloo Plafie. 

or wbora may be hnd, hy the same Antlior. ' 

• 1. HENRY’S FIRST LATIN BOOK, yinih EdUivn. 3s! 

2. The FIRST GREEK BOOK. Second Edition. 5s. 

3. The FIRST GERMAN BOOK. Second Edition. 5s. 6d. 

4. The FIRST FRENCH BOOK. Second Edition, dt. 6d, 
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Albemaiii^e Steeet, July, 1^51. 


NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 


^ *v« 


Sorroto*s Lavengro - - - _ ^ _ 

^W(7/anrf an - 

Plumer Ward's Memoirs and Diaries 

s History of the Roman State - - . 

Poole s Ilorce Egyptiacw - - - , - 

Dixons Dovecote and Aviary - , . , 

JVilberforce's History of Erastianism - - - 

Paddiana's Voyage to the Mauritius - - - 

Head's Defenceless State of Great Britain 

' X . T* 

FergussUh's Palaces of Nineveh and Persepolis - 
Tif'hwfs History of Spanish Literature - - - 

Bishop StanJey\^ Memoir^ Addresses, and Charges 
Gordon Cumwiiaf s Adventures in South Africa 
The Saxon in Ireland ------ 

L/ird Hervey's Coupt of George ^nd - - _ 

Tennent's Christianity in Ceylon - , - 

Cathcart's War in Russia and Germany - - - 

Ellesmere's Military Events in Italy - - - 

LyelVs Manual of Elementary Geology - - - 

Mahons Rehellion in Scotland of 1745 , - - 

A 

SmitEs New Classical Dictionary ---- 
Camphelts Lives of the Chief Justices - - - 

Lord Lexington's Official and Private Correspondence 
Kugler's Schools of Italian Painting - - - 

Lindsaf s Lives of the Lindsays . - - - 

MacFarlaods Travels in Tnrhcy - - . - 


30s, 

I8s. 

^ 28s. 
24s. 
10s. 6(7. 
7s. (i//. 

3.V. 
Os. 6c/. 
12s. 
I6s. 
42.S. 
10s. 6r/. 
24s. 
Os. 6f/. 
36s. 
14s. 
Ns. 
Os. 
12s. 
3s. 
2Is. 
30s. 
l^is. 
24s. 
42s. 
28s. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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DB. AOHZLLZ’S D ZS OLO STTB£S. 

Km and cheaper Edition, with Addilionf, Puhllihed thU day, price 7«. 6d., haodcoinelv bonnd, 

D ealings with the inquisition; or. Papal Rome, 

her PfiMts and lier JesuKs—tvith hnpArlatit Disclostires. Dy t)ie Rev. (iiacinto 
Acrili.i, D. I)., late Prior and Visititr of the Damitiicaii Order, Head Pnifessor of TUeuIogy 
and Vicar of the Sacred Apostolic Palace. | 

Second Kditioit, revised and corrected, with a new Chapter, Apyrendlx, &c. &c. 

Arthur Hall, Virtui, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 


MEDICAL CHEMISTRY. 

1\R. GOLDING BIRD on I 

JU UHINAIIV DEPOSITS.—Collec- 
tion |f CHEMICAL APPARATUS and 
PUI^ TESTS f»»r perfAmiiiR the Ana> 
lyticul Experiments described iu the alM>ve 
work, arranged in a Mahogany Cabinet, 
prtee 2/. 12s. GJ. 

John J.Guiffin and Co., 53, Haker Street, 
London: and 

R. Griffin and Co., Glaigow. 


.Second Edition. Price 

T he great exhibition 

inUZE ESSAY, by the Rev. J. C. 
IVnisH, .VI.A. Adjudicators, Rev. R. 
MtcHELL. h.l).: Rev. R. Walkkr, M.A., 
F.R.S. Donor, Rev. J A. Embkton, D.D., 
Hiinwell C-dlegc. Middlesex. 

‘ III its iiiiclkctnM worth, » fittins counterpart 
of thn physical wealth ooutained within the Crys¬ 
tal Wall* «*f the Palace of IihIusItv.'—TA e 
piait'ir, 

‘ It i* A well-thnn^'ht and well-writleii Essay, 
and die writei has dune all justice to h>s subjeut.’ 
— Ho'iu‘ ZV» tvs. 

• * In his arg'iiinents the Kss lyist has revealed au 
earuislness :in<l iiitelliircnctf deserMiu of our 
wai mest adnriralioa.' — T/ie Sun. s 

London ; Longman, Bkown, Green, 
and Longm.ans, 


IMPORTANT NEW PROCESS IN THE 
MANUFACTURE OF SUGAR. 

D TRKOTTONS for TESTINIJ 

CANE-JUiCE. so as to detVrinine 
the exact (juuiitity of quick-Ume retjuired 
to tem^jerii given qinaitity of Cme Juice, 
By John SniEB, Esq., LL.D., Agiecul- 
tur.il Chemist to the Colonv uf Biitish 
Criiiana. With all the necessary CHE* 
MICAL APPAR.ATUS and Matlrials* 
for the Testing Process, arranged in a 
Mahqgaiiy Cabinet, pticu 5/. 5s. 

Tills process ensures the proper Clarifica¬ 
tion of the Oai<e-Jiiice, with a saving of 
20 per cent, of the Sugar, as compared with 
tlie eld methods of l/luritication. 

J. J, Gbiffin and*Co., 53, Baker Street, 
London;and ^ 

R. Griffin and Co., Glaq(ov. 


THE BOOK OF NATURE. 

Inline vol. post 8vo., illuMiated by ahnnt 
Five Hundred Woialcnls, 

T he book of nature: 

uu Elementary Introduction to die 
Sciences of Hhysici, Asiionotny, Chemistiy, 
MintRalogy, Geology, Bntuiiy, Z.iologv, ;ind 
Physiidogy. Hy Ptofessor .ScuoEOi EH. 
Edited from the Fifih fieruian Eililion, by 
Heniiv Mkui.ock. F.'C.S., Senior Assistant 
ill the Royal College ol't.'hemistry. 

PaRF 1.. noir readif. piice 5s., contains 
Physic% Astnmoiiiy, Chemistiy, with above 
2Ub Woodcuts, 

4*AKrIJ., contairiinsr ih^Jjatiiral SKmicc’, 

and completing the Woik, will be leady ia 
July. 

Gkiffin and Co., London and CSasgow. 


RICHARDSON'S RURAL HAND BOOKS. 


Piice Ono Slii’liiig e.ich, with numeious 
^ llln'.tr.iti''ns 

D OJIESTXC fowl ; their 

natuiai History—Rreetiing—Rcaiing 
—■and Geii^.tl Management. Aeut Jidi- 
tion. rei’ised and pularyed. 

I’IGS ; their Origin and Varieties—Ma¬ 
nagement with a View to Profit—and treat¬ 
ment under Disease. AViy Editioiu *«- 
proued. 

•HKKS; The HIVE ami the HONEY 
HKK ; with jil.iin D'voctuiiK f.w their Ma¬ 
nagement. Netr Edition, rrriseil.^ 

DOti'S* (heir Origin ainf faneties— 
Directions as to iheii General Managemenl. 
—and {.iitiple instruetioiis as In their treat¬ 
ment under disease. Edition, enlarged. 

HOUSES: tlieir Vaiietie*- Bleeding— 
and Management in Health and Disease. 

PKSrS of the P.VR.M; with Instruc¬ 
tions for their Kxliipafion ; Itetiig a Mnnnal 
of Plain Directions for the cert.ilu Destruc¬ 
tion of every tlexcriptioii of Vermin. 

LAND drainage, KMBANK- 
•tKX r, and 114111(5 A'l lON. By James 
Donald, Civil Kujineer, Deriiv. 

SOJI^ uiul MANURES^ 

Donai.dson, Government 
Surveyor. 


London 


; Wm. S. Or* 
Amen Corner. 


1 


By John 
Drainage 


O., 
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COLONIZATION OF IRELAND. 


'I'liis (lav Is ptihlislicf), w'tli a Map, I'obt 8vu., Gcl.» ^ 

THE SAXON IN IRELAND; 

OH, 

TIIK RAMIJLKS OF AN KNGLISHMAN IN SKARCH OF A 
. SF/rTLRMENT IN THK WEST OF IRELAND. 


' A cutiixis and signidcattt book is this,-— 
a rare sign of the times,—a record pregnant 
with strange auil mighty inaUer for tlioiighl.’ 

‘ A valuable testimony to the ca]}abilitles 
of Ireland for Engliuh emigration.V Oh- 
>>crvcr. 

* This is one of the most culm, considetulo. 
and conciliating records of travel and o))ser> 
\atioii ill the sister country, that liave come 
under unrnutice. It hus uii air of truth and 
leality wliich leads us at once to accept its 
.>iareineiiti..‘— Athena ttm. 

‘W^*''®ver wishes to .$eo Ireland tlirmigli 
<iij imperial len»f’.vill read the lively account 
written by the Saxon.’- 77fe 67o6fc. 

* Tile descriptions are {lainstaldng and 


I accurate. Rosed on geological observations, 

^ they are peculiaily calculated to be useful 
to intending settlers .’—Daihf N^ews^ 

* Let the iiitei'.ding emigrant devote a few 
hours only to th^ perusal of this volniiic 
befoje lie decides. The work J)o^sesse8 a far 
deeper inteiest tlian even could be claimed 
for it from its fasclunring dcsciiptions.*- 
lHuntruted Aew.'s. 

* Replete with good jilaiii common sense; 
it will be It great help to persons seeking to 
.seltle in Ireland.*— Economist. 

' A rein.'irknble hook— the woik of one 
who has purchased land in the sister isle, 
prefeninjf it to a distant, colonv. • • jVews of 
the World. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
EXCURSIONS NEAR LONDON. 


With numerou.s Woodcul^. Post 8vo., I2s.. 

VISITS TO SPOTS OF INTEREST 


IN THE VICINITY OP WINDSOR AND ETON. 

By EDWARD JESSE, Esq., 


CONTENTS 


RITCHINtis i>AKK. 

KINO John’s HUNnNo'LoixiE. 

HURLEY AND LADY PLACE. 

UPTON, STOKE, AND IJVNGLKY. 

HORTON CHURCH AND CHURCHYARD. 
HAMPDEN. 

CHECQUERfci. 

3A)PE AND BINiTELD. 

ETON, AND ITS PLAYINO FIELDS. 

IVER CHURCH AND THE TREATY HOUSl-:, 
UXBRIDGE. 

WINDERMERE. 


j BRAY AND OCKWEIO/i. 
i ^UIAIER, BUL8TR0DE, AND BURNHAM 
BEECHES. 

HEDSOR, CLIEFDKN, AND ^APIOW. 
DRAMSHllX. 

HaIl-DARNS, BKAC0N8riEI.D. 
GREOORIES, BEAC0N8FIELD. 

DROPMORE. 

OLD WINDSOR. 

1>^VYKR-M ARN KY. 

HEVER CAS'ILK. 

&c. &(^ &e. 


* A pleaiHll^itd' (lopnlar omnium gatherum about interesting architectural remai^ie, the 
hiograph^^Hfeir by-gone inhabitanls, country life, rural sceneny, literature, natural 
lijstory, &ct^5/.tVertfry Gazette. ^ 

JOHN MURRAY, ALQEMARLK STRKET. 
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New Books published by Taylor, Walton, and Maberley. I 


VroftBBor ]jie1>lg-'a ZTew Work. 

f C'umplele ta One VoIumCi reap-, price 6x. doth. 

F AMIIJAR letters on CHEkiSTRY, in its RELATION 

<0 PHYSIOLOGY. DiKTKTiCS, AGKICOLTURE, GOMMERCK, and 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. By JufiTUS Von Lieuig. A New Ami Cheap Edition. 

Revised throughout, with tUAiiy iidilitionul Letters. 

*** A Sketch of the History of Cliemistry ha^ been prefixed to this Edition, whicliaJso 
contains the results of the AutlKn’s most lecoiit reaearches in Dietetics, Physiology, and 
Agriculture. • 

Kew Text Book of XTatural Bbiloaophy. 

I M>1. large I2mo., price Sit. dulh, 

A* HAND-BOOK of NATURAL BHILOSOPHY and 

ASTRONOMY. By DiONvsius Lahonkr, D.C.L., fornierlv Piofessor of Natural Phi¬ 
losophy and Aslionomy in Un^’er&iry Coih'ge, Londun. 

Fibst CornsK, ooM'AiNiNfi 

MECHANICS. ’ IJf^EITMATIfS. 

HYItllOSTATICS, StOUND., 

HY1>R.\UL1CS. OJ»TU». 

Illustrated with iipwaxi-s of <100 Engravings on \Vuut>.'! 


Br. Walalie on Diseases of the Heart and Xunfs. 

Uue Volume, price 15«. 6/f. clotli, 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE on the DISEASES of the 

LUNGS and HEART. including»tl)e PriiicipleK of Physical Diagnosis, ^y WAtfeiR 
Haylk Walshe, M.D., Professor of the Piiiiciple^and Piaclice of Medimiie, and of 
Clinical Meiiicine in Utiiveraity College, London; Physician to University College Hos* 
]ntal ; Cunsuhing Physician to the Hospital for Consumptiun. 

Hew Work by Profeasor Be Morgran. 

Obloag bs. rlnTli, 

The BOOK of ALMANAC'S: "Hfith Index, hy which the 

Almanac belonging to any Year pieceding a.u. 2000 can be found; with Means of finding 
New and Full Moons from u.c. 2000 to a l>. 2000. 

Tills book will lie useful to all who ever want uti Almamv, past, present, or future: to 
Clergymen, as a perpetual Index to the Siiriduys and FrsfivaL; to Lawyers, in arranging 
evidence wliicli tuns over a long period, and to Courts of Law. in hearing it; to Historical 
and Antiquarian Inquiiers, in testingst.iteuients as to time und*date;atu all, in fact, who 
are eter required to interest themselves about time, |)ast or future. 

Hew Work by Br. Wm. Gregrory. 

fine Volume, targe '»«. Cd. clotli, 

LETTERS lo a CANDID ENQUIRER on ANIMAL 

MAGNETISM. • 

Professor Woodcroft. 


Fcip. 4to., prii-c ISi. Crf. doth, , 

The PNEUMATICS of HERO of ALtXANDRIA? from 

the Original Greek. I ranslated for, an(| Edi^d by, Rennkt Woodchokt, Professor of 
Machinery in University College. Tjondoii. 

i Professor Buff. 


One Piiol^ap Volume. ^ 

LETTERS oil the PHYSICS' of the EARTH. Edited by 

Dr. A. W. Hofmann, Professor in the Royal Ci^legc of Chemistry, Lomluti. 

Br. Burdner. 


A Kew and Cltcap Kdilion, isrge IVmo , 

The STEAM ENGINE, STEAM NAVIGATION, ROADS 

and RAILWAYS, Explained and Illustrated. Revised and Completed to the Present « 
Time. [•Nearly reo/Zy. 

Br. &. G> Batham. 

” One Volume. 12mo., • 

A HANDBOOK OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. * 

^ . _ (^iVear/y reaiJjf. 

Txmdon : 28, Upjwr Gower Street, and 27, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. • 
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Just Pnblisltsd, 

O N the CAUSES and CURE 
of IMPEDIMENTS of SPEECH. 
By John Bishop, F.R.S., P.R.C.S.E., 
Mcnnb«r of the Council uf the Royal CfoU 
lege of Snrgeuna of England. 8vu., with 
PUte and Wooilcut?, price 4s. 

ON DISEASES of the RECTUM. 

By T. B. CiJRi.tNO, F.R.S., Surgeon to 
tlie I/ntdon Iluapital, and Lecturer on 
Surgery to that Justitutiun. Svo.^ price 5s. 

Higkley and Son, Fleet Street, Book¬ 
sellers by Ap]K>intmeiit to the Royal 
College ofSurgeuns of EnglanU. 


Just published. One Volume Svo., cloth, ir>s. 

T he rSALMS. in 'a New 

Version. Fitted to the Tunes used 
in Churches. With Niirns, in examination 
of the Dilhcult Passages. By M. Montagu. 

By the same. 

Another Edition of the above, without the 
Notes. 8vo., cloth boards. 2i'. 6f/. 

Also, THE SEVEN PENITENTIAL 
PSALMS. Being Siwcimens ol' the above 
V’eAioii. With Notes, and Early Vei- 
sioiis of those Psalms. A New Edition, 
enlarged. Post 8vo., boards, ds. , 

London: T. Hatcuard, 1S7, Piccadilly; 
and all Booksellers. 


CHEAP MENSURATION FOR SCHOOLS. 

(t 

On the nth of Jnne was published, 

A COMI'LETE system of 

MENSURATION; adapted to tlie 
Use of Schools, Private bliideiils, and 
Practical Men: comprehending Logaiitbinic 
Arithmetic, Practical Geometry, Plane Tri¬ 
gonometry, Mensnratioti of Surfaces and of 
Sfllhls 0 *'Conic Sections ami of ilieir Solids, 
Surveying, Aiensuration uf Heiglits and 
Distances, Levelling, Mensuration of Art*'- 
deers’ Works, kc. By Alex. Ingram. 
Improved by James Tkottkr, of llie Scot- 
tisii Naval and Military Academy, Edin¬ 
burgh. 12mo., 102 I'ngai, bound. 

Mr. Tnoram's other School-liooks. improvedt »y 
Mr. Trotter, bU bouad. 

SYSTEM of MATHEMATICS. Ninth 
Edition, 7s. ()d. * 

KEY to Ditto. Sixth Edition, Vs. Gil. 
PLANE G^lOMErnY & TRIGONO¬ 
METRY. New Edition, 2s. GU. 
ELEMENT'S of ALGEBRA, 3s. 

^Edinbqrgh: Oliver and Boyd. 
Xjpnd^x SiMVKiN, Marshall, & Co. 


Thn dRv, price M. 

rotection to land¬ 
lords ; What it has done for their 
Tenants, and Wliat will lieMune for Them 
by Free Trade. By John Rinneab, Esq., 
Advocate. 

Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh; 
Longman & Co., London, 


Tills davin publiahed, post 6vo., cloth, T*. Cd. 

ECTURES on FOLITICAL 

ECONOMY*. By F. W. Newman, 
late Fellow of Balliul College, Oxford. 
Jjondon: John Chapman, \42, Strand. 


WALCOTTS HISTORY OF WESTMINSTER, 

III 8vo., price Iflf. 6ri, the Secoml Wition (with 
Appendix and Nolen) of 

ly/TEMORIALS of AVKSTMIN- 

IVL « STKR : the City, Royal Palaces, 
Honsesof Hurliament, Whitehall, St. Peter's 
College, Pariah Churches. Modern Build¬ 
ings atr.l Ancient Institutions. By the Rev. 
Mackenzie E. Walcojt, M.A„ of 
Exeter College, Oxfuid ; Curate of St. 
James's, Westminster. 

RivingToNs, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Wafeiloo Place. 

Of whom m»v be had, by the same Author, jiwl 
publiehuil, 

Tlie ENGLISH ORDINAL; its History, 
Validity,and Catholicity. lUs. bd. 


WUNDER’S SOPHOCLES. WITH ENGLISH 
NOTES. 

Just published, price Zs. sewed. 

S 'OPHOCLIS a^DIFUS REX, 

with Annotation, Ac. By Edward 
Wvnder. a New F.dition. witli tlie Notes 
tiansiaieil into Koglish. with a collation of 
Dindorl’s Text. Fotmlng Part 1. of Sopbo- 
cles, edited by K. Wiuider, with Eiiglisli 
Notes. 

In the Presa. 

• 2. SOPHOCLIS CEDIPUS COLO- 
NiEUS. 

3. SOPliOnUS ANTIGONE. 

1. ,, ELECTRA. 

To be imvaeiUstely followed by 

5. PHlLOCrKTKS. 6. AJAX. 

7. TRACHINIiE. 

Uiiirormly printed on Iteautifiil vellum 
paper. ' 

Tills Edition, in addition to the Notes 
of Wnniier, will contain a collation of 
Dindorrs Text, Intniductioiis, gud Indexes. 

Wii.i.iAMS and Koroate, Henrietta Street, 
Cuvent Garden ; and David Nutt, 270, 
Strand. 
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ENCYCLOP>COIA METROPOLITANA. 
OmrriM'B Cabatet EdWont pnhUth^'l ia ifonlfilt/ 
('"olunes. •** CrvwH Hou, each cotHnininy a com- 
phte 'ISentlse. 

Ou Ut July, Vol. IS, contaloinf; 

H istory of grekce, from 

the Earlie«t Period to the close of the 
Peloponiiesiatt War. By Sir T. N. Tal* 
FOURD, D.C.L., the Rev. J. B. Ottlkv, 
M.A., J. T. ItOTT. a»ul E. PocooKE, 

Egq. Illustrated by (40 Engravings. 
VtAuiMfi already Published. 

Vnl. It, ptice Ss.tiel. cloth. 

ELECTRO - metaleuUGV. By 
Ja*uks Napiek, Esq , F.C.S. 

This Work contains practical instructions 
for all tiie varieties of the Art of Electro- 
ty|)iiig, iiicludiiig Electro%*hiting, Klectro- 
Ciilditig,&c. Illustrated by.lU Engravings 
of Appaiattis. 

Volume 13, priuo 12*. SJ. 

' BOTANY ; being an Introduction to 
the Study of tlie SthuuTurk, Phvsioi.ooy, 
null ('l.ASSIFICATtON of Pl.ANTS. By JoUN 
Hutton Bai.fouk, M.O., F.L.S., F.U S.K., 
Professor of Medicine and Botany in tlie 
TJiiiveisity of Kdinhuigh. Secqiid Edition, 
670 Pages, witli b33 Wood Engravings. 

Vul. 12, price Ss'. fid. 

ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By \Vil- 
t.iAM Ramsay, M.A., Piofessur of Humanity 
in the University of Glasgow. Witli M.ip 
and numerous Illustiations. 

Volume 1. CoLKRiDc.K on Method, 2s. 
2. Sir John STonuAR.T\s Univkrsai. 
Grammab,5s. 3. Logic, by Arclibisliop 
WiiATEi.Y, 4. RiiETonic, by 

Alcllbi^hop WiiATULV, 3jf. hd. r>. His- 
TORV of Early Christianity, by 
Samuf.i. Hinds, D.D., Bishop of Ninwicb, 
6s. 6. Political r>ONOMY. Iiy N. W. 
Senioo, E>q., 4.«. IItstorv of tlie 
Jkws, by Aichdeacon Hali-1, 2s. Qd. 8. 
Sacred History and Biography, by 
Uev. l)r. Con, b*. 9, History id '(ireek 

Literature, by Sir T. N. Talfourd and 
others. Is. 6d. 10. Moral and Meta¬ 

physical Philosophy, bv l^vofessov 
Maurice, 5s. II. Introduction to 
Universal History, by Sir .Iohn Stod- 
DAKi', 5s. • 

27ui Jiillntcitig truths are nearly scady. 
PHOTOGRAPHY ^ including CAr.n- 
TYFE, Daguekkfotipe, &c. By Ror^rt 
Hunt, Esq., Keeper of Mining RecurtU in 
tiie Museum of Practical Geology. With 
numerous Kiigravinge. 

VKTERINARY ART. By W. C. 

Spoonkh, K«|. M'iih Kiigraviiivs. 

EARLY ORIENTAL HISTORY; In¬ 
cluding Egypt, Assyiia, Peisia, &c. By 
the Rev. hr, Kaoik* With numerous 
Eugravings. 

EASILY ROMAH HISTORY. By the 
Rev. Br. Arnold, Mr. Justice Talfodrd, 
the Rev. Dr. Mountain, and others. One 
Volume Numerous Illustrations. 
Griffin and Co.^ London and Glasgow. 


Iq s few days. 

A POPULAR SKETCH of the 
DEVEL' >PMEN V of the ENGLISH 
CONSITTUTION, from the Earliest 
Period to the Present Time. In 2 Votvimes 
8 vo. By Hbnkv Raikks, M.A., Barrister- 
at'Law, Register ofitlie Diocese of Cheater. 
Vol. I., to the Accession of .Tames I. 
Price 8s’. cloth. 

W. H. Dalton, Cockspur Street. 


Justpublitliccl. in Ooe li>ind»ome Volume. Svr>., 
I'lotasfty Illu-tninM wiili Eugraiiiigs by 
Jurm, pric«' Ono Guinea. 

QOME ACCOUNT of DOMES- 

O TIC AUCUITKCTIJRE in ENG- 
LANO, from ttie Conquest to the End of 
the ^’liii teentli Cenitiiy, wiih numerous 
llliisiiations of Existing Remains from 
Oilgiiial Diuwings. ^Interspersed with some 
Notices of Domestic Munueis during the 
same Period. By T. Hudson Tlrneil 

Oxford: John Henry Parker; and 
377, Sfiuiid, Lunditii. 


A VOLUME SUfTASLE FOR LENDING 
LiBRARieS, AC. 


Vow ready, ia fcup. Hro . iiHeo 3<. Cd., bound in 
cloth, 

^^IIE MONTHLY PACKET 

X of EVENING READINGS for 
YOUNGER MEMBERS of the ENG¬ 
LISH CHURCH. Vol. I. 

contents. 

Ih'rwlucjJorN lajller. 

Artegnl nml Klidurt'. 

Ci«ni‘osrn»tn KiisiliiiUlIi'tnTy. Cameos I. to VI, 
Tin* C isil<'-liuil(li‘is. lly ihe AuiUor of’Sceoes 
and CliaiHCtcra.' Cli ipteis I. In Itl. 
Cnnver.>iilit.iis ou the ('atecliism. CoDversatlJns 
1. to VI. 

Ciiii\\.Ty CaMle and *'nowdon. 

(Ir.ioitmaiiiina's Uecnllectioiis. 

'I'liii Uuvk C'lptues. 

'riK'IlalleLMiH. 

'ITii* ll'ispibil de Lagaraye. • • * 

The lliiiit Kibbun. 

A IliiiriiiHne. 
l.npsr of I'mie. 

TI»o loitlo Duke. Chapters I. to Vl.^ 

iu tin* Fourtli C’entiuy—Chapters 1. 

find H. 

Nisi''!-*. 

N'lK'Mriinl iJlfo of AnimHU in the Piimeval 

An t>ld House. . 

All Ot<l {.etUT. 

Oui hVaiUeted NeiRl.lKUiw. Vultures—Falcon 
'I'lilii—Owl 'I'libe—Poultry Tube. 

Sm.tlt Uei;tnnint')«. 

.SiKitiuiii HI ItieClrntdi Chapters T. to VII. 
Tlu&.hing Corn in Chili. 

TiuOi. 

Wihl Scholars. , 

This IVi mlira! is continued Monthly, price W. 
each Number, conuiiuing 8U pages, (atp. Svo. 

Lqndoii: Soun .md Charles Mozlry, 

6, Paternoster Row. 

John Henry Parker, Oxford ; 
and 377, Strand. ^ 
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QOA^TEitLV-LFrERA«y AUVKKTiSKH. 




NEW ETON LATIN O'^AMMAR and GUEEK 
and LATIN EXERCISE ROdKS. by C. O. 
Yonok. B.A., Author of ‘ An KuKlbb-C<-ivk 
Lexicon.' ’Gradiund Raruiuaum.'&c.&c< ( Witb 
tliti •ttoctiun of the Eton Authoritieii). 


Jiiat published, 1 Smo-, pi ice 2f., 

'PHE ETON LATIN GEAM- 

A MAR, a Nm Kiinion, correcled aij<l 
improved. 

EXEMPLA MINORA LA¬ 
TINA: a Latin Kxercise Book, adai»tfd to 
the above, and to Kdwaid VI. Latin Gram¬ 
mar, with Index of the Words used, at die 
End. 12ino. 2s. 


EXEMPLA MAJORA LA¬ 
TINA: fxii»g:er Exeixises, adapted to the 
came Latin Graintnats. 12mo. 3s. 


EXEMPLA MINORA GR.E- 

CA; a Gieek Exercise Bonk, adapted to 
(lie Rules of die Greek Syntax used at Eton, 
&c. l2nio. 'Is. Qd. 

EXEMPLA MAJORA GRil-:- 

CA ; eunsisting nf Longer Senleiices, 
adapted to the same Rules. 12ino. 3s. (id. 

K. P. Wir I i..«is. Eton, and 5, J?riut;e 
Street, Bt.ickfriais, Taindoii; and to lie liud 
througli any Bookseller. 


Iteceutly published, 

'^rilE CHURCH in the SCHOOL 

X ROOM: Sermons suitable for Boys. 
By the Rev. Leopold J. Drbnays. A.M., 
late Fellow of St. John's OoUege, Oxford. 
Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 

THE WAY OF PEACE: 

All Easter Plea. A Sermon preached liefore 
tin* Uiiivinsity of Oxford on Easier Day, 
1851. By the Rev. Leopold J. Bernays, 
A.M., late Fellow of St. John’s College. 
8 vo, L. 

•« 

THE WHALEMAN’S AD¬ 
VENTURES : Scenes in tiie Soutiiern 
Ocean. Edited by the Rev. Dr.ScosESBT. 
With Eight Illustrations by H. Vueteixy. 
Fcp. bvo. 6f. cloth. 

* A very readable and lutercsthur volume, full of 
btirriuK adventure and l))itr>hreadth escapes.’— 
Aihenaum. 

‘ Ilie clet eymaii lias not fornutien hie own fuiu." 
tiuui III rpiArdiiif; tlio»t! ut iliu vlinlers. and his 
iKxik will he the muie accept tide that he blendv 
reiife’iou with peiilous advcutuic5.'— Ecorunntn. 

‘ Will he f'^iind at ou(*e amusing and instructive 
to the youthful reader.’—J/wntny Chtomde. 

London: Sampson Low, 169, Fleet Street. 


This tlav, price Iv.. 

HOU ART PETER: a Dis¬ 
course mi Papal Infallibility, and tho 
Causes of the late Coiiveisions to Romanism. 
By Hobkht Lee, D.l),, Minister of die Old 
Greyfriais', and Profe>sor of Biblical Criti¬ 
cism in tlie University of Edinburgh. 

^ AD.^M & CRAHLi-:S BbACK, feditiburgb j 
rA>NGMAN & Co., London. 


Oun Volume, pp. VS 2 . Ihicc 4s.; by Post, 4». St/. 

T he IRISH LAND ques¬ 
tion Considered, with Suggestions 
for itajust Settlement, and Practical Plans 
for an Impr&ved Land Tenure, and a New 
Land System. Bv Vincent Scui.lv, Esq., 
Q.C. 

Dublin: Hodges & Smith, Grafton Street. 
London: Simpkin, Mar.^ihall, & Co.; 
and Jauks Uiniiw-\>. 


Just Published, Rvo.> with s Map aud Wuoduuts, f 
price 8s. fxt. 

A GEOLOGIC.VL ENQUIRY 
respecting the WXTEH-BEARING 
strata of the COUNTRY AROUND 
LONDON, with^'erereiice especially to the 
Water Supply of the Metropolis; and in¬ 
cluding some Remarks on Springs. By 
Joseph P^estwich, Jun., F.G.S., &c. 

John Van Voorst, 1, Pateraosler Row, 


Now rt'Jidj, price fir. 

M^HE CHRISTIAN HEMEM- 

i BRANCER, No. LXXIIL, for 
JliLY. 

CnNTKNTS. 

t. Life and WiitingsafThomSttChalmers. 

-. jMaigUerii .1 Pu»tcri.i. 

.\lford’8 (iioek Testament. 

4. Haitley Coleridge. 

5. ('ouimeiitiincs nf fheodurn of Mupsuratia. 
L. Clttisii.vu Soci.vlism. 

T. KdcvcIic of Fio None to the Kasterna, 
w itii the Iteplie^. 

8, Notices of New Honks. PumpidoU, &e. 
ti. Foviwript — Couclusien of the Sytiuil ot 
Kxeler. 

Loiiduii: John and Chakles Mozley. 

6, Paternnster How. 


AN ANALYTICAL AR- 

J:\. UANGEMENT of tlie HOLY 
SCRIPTURES, according to the Prin¬ 
ciples develo})ed under the name of Paral¬ 
lelism in the W'^ritiiigs of Bishop Lowth, 
Bishop Jebb, and the Rev. Thomas Boys. 
Widi an Appendix and Notes. By Hicuaku 
Baillie Roe, B.A. 

This work fills up a vacancy in the 
department of biblical philology, and forms 
a suitable compatiioti to Scripture Lexicons 
and Concordances. . 

London : 11. K. Lewis, 15, Gower Street, 
North. 
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JuKtPnbliehed. CHEAP SACRED HISTORY FOR SCHOOLS. 


T he rule of faith, as 

maiiifained bv ihe FATHKRS and tlie 
CHURCHof ENGLAND.—A SERMON 
preached before the University, in the Ca> 
thedral Church of Christ in Oxford, on the 
Fifth Sunday after £pi])hany. By the Rev. 
K. B. Pussy, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Hebrew; Canon of Christ Church; late 
Fellow of Oriel College. 

Oxford & London: John Henry Parker. 


Pablisl>f;<i llua day, firic**^;., fcap. 8vo., cloth, 

A MANUAL of* tlie ANA¬ 
TOMY and PHYSIOLOGY of the 
HUMAN MINI). By the Rev, J. Oak- 
LiLE, D.D., of Dublin and Parsotistown, 
Ireland. 

Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 

*25, Paternoster Row.* 


On tlie 3rd of Juno ^^as published, 

S ACRED HISTORY, from the 

Creation of the World to the Destruc¬ 
tion of Jerusalem. iFor the Use of Schools 
and Families. With Questions for Exa¬ 
mination at the end of each Chapter. Edited 
by Dr. W'hite, Author of ‘ The KlemenN 
of Universal History,’ &c. Fcap. 8vo. 187 
pages, Is. ad, bound. 

Dr.WHiTZ's other School Histories, aith Questions 
, for Examination, ail bound. • 

FRANCK, 12mo., 389 pages, 3s. 6d. Just 
published. * 

GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 

12mo., 483 pages, 3«. 6d. 

ENGLAND for JUNIOR CLASSES, l!*l> 
liages, Is. Gd. Just published. 

SCOTLAND for JUNIOR CLASSES, 
16U pages, Is. 6d. 

Edinburgh*. Oliver and Boyd. 
London: Simpkin, Marsh\li, and Co. 


DOWER'S GENERAL & SCHOOL ATLASES- 


The ntteiitiou ofTeaciier* i^c^peci-dly called to Om 
following Atlxseif, nhu'h Mill bn foimii. in fnlueH-, 
of detail, corn'Ctnoaa. and ncstnevi of c‘^ecutlI^l, 
to buriiaas, while lU prices thev are much beloiv, 
any similar oublicatinns. The whole of tiin 
Maps have been cHrefuliy re^i^ed and corrected 
to the present time, by A. Pktkrsiavn, E»q., 
F.R.G.S. 

PricR \l. U.,]iulMx)iind, 

OWER’s GENERAL ATLAS ! 

of MODERN GEOGHAFHY. Fifiy- i 

t^iee Maps. Compiled front the latest and | 
best authoiities. With acupious consulting . 
Index, with the latitude and longitude. i 

Price coloured, lisif-bound, I 

DOWERS SCHOOL ATLAS OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. ConUining 
Foity Maps, and a copious consulting j 
Index. I 

Price 7s. 6<f., roioure.1, hulf-lM)nii<l, ' 

DOWER’S MINOR ATLAS. Contain-*^ 
iug Twenty-six Maps. Selected ai giving 
the best general view of *he Universe. With 
an extensive Index. • 

/■. Priei! &s. coloured, or 4s. i>loin, liulf-bound, i 

DOWER'S SHORT ATLAS. Con- i 
talriiiig a Series of Maps, calculated for the | 
use of ^’iniiiger pupils, with a Cunsulthig | 

Index. 

Selected by the National Board of Kduca- \ 
tion Jot Ireland, and extetisioeiy used in 
the s'ihooh established by the Board. 

London: William S. Ohh & Co, 

Amen Cwner. i 


NEW WORKS ON BOTANY AND 
GARDENING. * 

Imperial hvo. piice 8r. 6d. cloth gilt, 

FLORISTS’ GUIDE and 
X* GARDENERS'& NATUHaLIST.S* 
CALENDAR. Conducted by Messrs. 
Avans uu<l Mooke; with Contributions by 
(rLENNt, Ba KNES, &c. Numerous coloured 
Plates and Wood Engravings. 

Post s^o., 7s. erf. cloUi, 

A HANDftOOKoof FIELD BOTANY, 
compiisiiig the Flowering Plants and Ferns 
indigenous to the British Isles—arranged ac¬ 
cording to the natural system. By Wy.- 
LiAM Steele, !M.B. A new edition, enlarged 
atid brought down to the present time. 

TRo Third Kdition, revised, price lOr. Srf. folio. 

boards, wiih lined Specimens of .-u-h kind. 

The BRITISH GRASSES best .suited 
for AGRICl) LTURE. By Dfvifl AIoohk. 
M.R.I.A., A.L.S. &c.. Curator of the Bo¬ 
tanic (iiardeiis, GUsiievin. 

in Bvo., price liis. cloth. 

The MLLA GARDENER. Compris¬ 
ing the Choice of a Siiburimn Villa Resi¬ 
dence, (he L^ing-uut, Planting, and Cul- 
tuie of the Giounds, &c. By J. C. Loudon, 
F.L.S., H.S., &c. .Second Edition, editeA 
by Mrs. Loudon. 

In «v«)., price 1»*. clotli, 

'fhe horticulturist. The Cul¬ 
ture and Matiagementof the Kitclien, Fruit, 
and Forcing Gardeti explained to those liav- 
ing no previous kuowledjfe iu those depart¬ 
ments. By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S., H.S., 
&c. • ^ 

Loiidun : William $. Orr*&Co., 
Amen 0)tner. 
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QUAftl^fiUtV LrttrfARi AtiVEfttlSKR. [Jum, 


Just fuiblisli«d» in f<To., f>riep One Shillin;> 

■VrOTES on SHEl^HERDS imd 
SHKEP ; A f.<efler to Hiiskin,^ 
Esq., M.A. By Wii.mam D^ce, M.A., 
Koval Academician; Professcir of ihe 
Tliwry of the Fine ArLj iu King's CiUege, 
Loudou. 

London: Lonomaw, Brown, Gresk, 
and Longmans. 


Just published, price 3s. Sd., 

A unt jane’s verses for 

CHILDREN, lllustiated with 12 
biKlily-ftoielK'd Wood Knfcraviugs from' 
designs fiom Henry Anblay. 

Just published, price 8s. 8d., 

MEMOIR of WILLIAM ALLEN, 
F.R.S., liy tlje Rev. Jambs Shbbmak, of 
Surrey Cbapel. 

London: Ciiarics Gilpin, 5, Bisfaopsgate 
t» Street ‘Without. 

Edinburgh : iL*'AM und Charles DlaC'a. 


Ju«t pultlwbrd price 15» «d. folio, cloth, 

A CONCISE HISTOIUCAL, 

niOGRAPHICAL, and GFNKA- 
LOGICAL atlas of tite PKINClPAL 
EVENTS in tlie DRIES of ENG¬ 
LAND, FRANCK, SPAIN, '•PORTU- 
GaL. GERMANY, and ITALY. Also 
the Celebrated E'liupeati Trrutic«. Puiut- 
Pl's. &C. Di-sigiiwl and Compiled hy 
Henf.aob I.owih. with the adililioti of the 
valuable Histoiical Summary and Observa¬ 
tions of Lesaub. 

London: Siupkik, Mabshaij., and Co,; 
HamiiTon, Auam«, and Co. 
Leamington: J. Gloveb. 


Jleeently published, 8vo., lOj. Gd., 

B urning of ihe world of 

art, and Be-estnliHsliment of the 
Empire of Natme, or if the Perfect or 
Heavenly State of the Kuitb and its Ctea" 
tnres therel'V. The whole familiarly ex- 
^Milled hy Robbbt Howabu, M.D., in his 
New Work, ‘ Revolutions of Egyptian 
Mysteries.' 

‘ A must curious wotk,’~/raeft/y Otronicls. 

* Full of interest and amusement.*—JoAn Bull. 

• Of the Inehett uottible interest and import¬ 
ance id'trttic Journal. 

Messrs. Pi per, 23. Pufeniostcr Row, ami 
all Uotikstlleia. Post free, by post order, 
of the Author, 6, Upper Gloucester Street, 
Dot set Square. 


Just published, No. I., price »s., lllustraled, 

T he architectural 

QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
Contents: 

Introductory Address to our Readers. 

The Great Exhibition and its Influence 
u])nn Architecture. 

Design in Ecclesiastical Architecture. 
Museums at Home and Abroad. 

Kuskiii and * The Stones of ^ enice.* 
Architectural Numenclalure and Clai- 
sifleation. 

Domestic Gothic Architecture in Ger- 
many. 

Inventors and Authorship in relation to 
Archirectiue. /, 

Assyrian Architecture. 

Notices of New Hooks. 

Classified List of Books recently pub¬ 
lished. 

Retrospective Review: Cbevreul on Co¬ 
lour. 

Buildirgs, Furniture, &c. 

New Inventions:—Machinery,Tools,and 
Instruments-—Materials and Contiivances, 
Self-Acting Dnst-Shoot Door—Removal of 
Smoke by Seweis, &c.—Patents and De¬ 
signs Registered, &c. 

* Tills new nnd profe«Blomil Qnarleily «e hnil 
ss hi) nc(|U)8)tion. It promises to be <viTi<l<irled 
vkitii Inieillaenee. kliidly »pirii, nn'l pioi-ei v»n- 
ei-rii fill the interests of iba pif)>re»ition and the 
piilith'. . . . It IS altogether a good First I’ait.’ 
—Bailder. 

Gbobce Bell, 186, Fleet Street 

Corrected to 38il Hemfvtelb'd and Hnlarged, and 
Reduced ill rrice. 

In Fcap. 8vo > price Sr. 6d. cluth, the Ninth 
Kdilioii of 

QURENNE’S NEW FRENCH 

O MANUAL, and TRAVELLER'S 
COMPANION: containing a very com¬ 
plete Series of entiiely new Dialogues on 
Topics of Every-day Life, including such 
as are adapted for living in Fiench Hotels ; 
Dialogues on the Principal Continental 
Tours, and in connexion with the Railway 
Routes; also on all Ihe Qhjecls of Interest 
in Puiis; with new Models of Epistolary 
(’onespondence, Diiectioris to Travelleis, 
and useful Statistical Jiiformation ; together 
with an Introduflitoi to French Pionttncia* 
tiop, nnd a Copious Vocabulary-Intended 
as a Guide to tbe Tourist aiid a Class-book 
for tbe Student. Illustrated by Three 
Maps. 

Also, now first publbhed, price Ss. elolh,l 
144 pages, 

SURF.NNES NEW FRENCH DIA¬ 
LOGUES ; with au Introduction to French 
Pronunciation, a Copious Vocabulary, end 
Mnilels of Epistolary CorresjMmdenc^; beintf 
thejirst rortion of the above Worky print^ 
sejiaruteii/. 

Edinburgh: Olives and Boyd, 
London Simfiun, &^R8tiALr, abd Co. 



MXScBXiXiAiriioirs. 


NERVOUS, MIND, AND HEAD COMPUAINTS. 

A REWARD of £200 having 
l>een offered for Six Moiithi in the 
public papers in all part* of the United 
Kingdom in vain, for any method of curing 
these Complaints equal to Hev. Dr. WiL* 
Lia MosRt.Bv's, he now uuhesiiattngly ad* 
vises all such sufferers to apply or write to 
him, as tlie cudy person who can (D.V.) 
cute i)iem.~At home fiom 11 to 3, lb, 
Bloomsbury Street, Bedford Square. •— 
Means of cure sent to all parts. Full par* 
ticul^fs in a PAMPHLET franked to 
every address, if one stamp is sent. 


l^IMROUD OBELISK. — 

' reduced MnsEt, of this interest! 


A 

interesting 


Oirelisk is just ]>ublihfaed, having the Cunei* 
form writing and five rows of figures on each 
side, carefully copied that sent by Dr. 
Layard to the British Museum. The Model 
is in Black Maible, like the original, and 
stands 20 inches bigh. Mr.TsNMAWT,' 149, 
Strand, Xiondon, will be happy to show a 
copy, and receiva Subscrlberi' names. Ha 
has also Models of several Egyptian Obe* 
lUks. • 


SCOTTISH INSTITUTION 

FOR THE 

EDUCATION OF YOUNG LADIES, 

9, MORAY PLACE, EDINBURGH. I 

LADY SUPERINTENDENT— Miss Mdrbav, 46, Moray Place. * 

.-- 

The Eighteenth Sesalon of the Institution commences on the Ist of October, 1831. 


BEAN0RE3 TAUGHT (IN THE ESTABLISHMENT. 

1. IIisTORV, (lEouRAPBY (including Physical Geocbaphy), Gramuar, Cost. 
POSITION. LiTERATuitR, end Elocution. 2. Junior Ekglisu Department, including 
Reading, Grammar, Derivation, History, Geography, and Lessons on Objects. 
3. Whutnq, Arithmetic, and BooK-hiEPiNO, 4 . Natural History, Physical 
S cTENCK, Astronosiy, aiid Use of ihe Glodes. 5. Singing (im lnduig Psalmody). 
C. Theory of Music, and Elements of Composition. 7. Piano-Forte. 8. Draw- 

I. S'G Hhd I LRSPECTIVE. 9. MATHEMATICS. 10. FRENCH f ANGUAGE and LITERATURE. 

II. Italian Language aiwl Literature. 12. German Lakguai^: and Literature. 

higher Ciaf<ses t>f these three LatigiiaqeSt Couversatiouforms a regular part gf the 
Course..'\ 13. Dancing, Exercises, und Deportment, ior the first tinee QuuVteii of 
each Session. 14. Elementary Gymnasticm, for the first three Quaiters of each Session. 

LEOTUBES. 

The following Course of I#ectute8 extends over a Period of Four Years;— 

1. Natural Philosophy, including AsTBoNcfttY. 2. Chemistry. 3. Botany. 
4. Physiology. 5 . Geology and Mineralogy. 6. History. 


TEES. 

For the whole Session. 

PagabJe in Advance,^isfullows, viz .:— 
Pu])i]s wlin enter on the Isi of October, and continue during the 
whole Session, \myJot each of the first three Qusrtei-s « 

And fur the Fourth Quaiter • • • • < •* 

All other Pupils f)ay for each Quarter . . . . • 

For tlie use of Instruments fur each I’upil attending Music, per 
Quarter » . . . . • . . . • 


4 » 

£21 0 0 


6 6 0 
2 2 0 
6 6 0 

0 10 6 


When three of ihe same Family attend, the Third is only cha 
Quarter, gr Tivelve G'ntneas per annum, erclusive of ihe chargeJor^ 


rged Three Guineas a 
. Musical Instruments. 


AU the Classes in the Institution, and also the Lectures given there, 'are open to* the 
pttpiU. .... * * 

PBOSpyxTTUSES, containing full information regarding (he plans of the Institution, when 
lequesteil, sent Jree to any pait of tlie kingdom. ^ 

All letters to he addressed to Mr. Dun, the Secretary, or to Mim Murray) at the 
liistiiution, 9, Moray Place. 
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LOWSSTDFT AMD KORWIOB ROYAL HOTELS. 

S HOWETT reminds Visitors to the beautifiil and healthful 
• WATERING-Pr-ACE of LOWESTOFT, that they will 6nd at tiie ROYAL 
HOTEL the same comfort, economy,‘and convenience which have procured for the 
royal at NORWICH >o lar^^ a patrona^ for the last six years of nis management. 
Lowestoft is the VJoflullc Terminus of the Eastern Counties Railway, and is now the 
Packet Station for the Steamers plying to Denmark and the North of Europe, tiie Scotch 
Steamers also calling regularly twice a-week. The Neighbourhood is in the highest degree 
salubrious, it strongly recommended by the Faculty, and possesses unusual attractions for 
permanent or casual Residents. A HANDBOOK, profusely illustrated, descriptive of 
the Town and Vicinage, and containing full details of the New Route to Denmark (witli 
numerous pictorial embellishments), price la., or post-free for Is. 6d., may be hfw at 
the Royal Hotels, Norwich and Lowestoft; also from Uusumer, Bookseller, Lowestoft, or 
Gotes, Cheapside. . 

PATENT GLASS SILVERING. 

THE TIIRE^ SIGHTS OF LONDON. 

'T'HE PATENT GLASS SILVERING COMPANY’S beautiful 

A Specimens at the Great Exhibition (No. '17, Cla'*8 ‘24, Varnish and Co.); at Sover's. 
Gork House; and at 14b, Regent Street. iVottcc.-a-Tlie Trade aie informed that the 
Works being now in full operation, and the demand rapidly increasing, the Patentees are 
prepared to offer their New Art Mantifacfnre, which eml)races every description of Oriia- 
mer}{,al Ghass, at a greatly reduced rate. Merchant'^ Captahis, an«l Sliippers will find 
this Article Will mirably suited for Ki^ort. as it is in fast growing request in the Indio, 
China, Brazil, American, Italian, Belgian, and North of Euiopc Maikets. Tiie extensive 
Patronage bestowed upon it in this country by Royalty and the Nobility, and tbeeulogiums 
it hifb elicited from the ‘ Times,' and the whole public Piess, have been fully confirmed by 
its reception in all parts of the globe tq which Jt has been introduced. The allowance to 
Shippers and the Trade is very lii)eral. tRuetrated Circulars forwarded on apjAication to 

148i Ki fiENT Stuket. 


CASE of ENGLAND and BRAZIL and the SLAVE- 

A TRADFi STATED. By a Bkaziuan MEBriiANT. With Introduction ami 
Notes, by an English Mkrchant. Price 6d .; if posted by tbe Publisher, the same 
price. • 

Tlie Ettpetor. io addressing the Chambers on the ISlh of May, si.oki* as follows:—* T/i^ iaw of the 
Ath Sey*einheT last has been i.ii;orous/y enforced. To this law i$ to he ntutbuied the almost entue exltnc- 
tion if the Slave Ttadr. I hope that yon will contytue to ro-i/peratc with my Oovernmenl so that it do not 
* again make its appearance, even upon n small scale' 

From tha ‘Times’ Correspondent lu Rio Janeiro, dated MnylSth-—'Upon the Sla\e question tlie 
information tranMnitte«l by the Medway i* hereby fully confirmed. The Government w determined to 
pul down this infamous tinflic, and will sp^re no one wlio may commit himself.’ 

N. H. Cotes, No. 139, Cheajiside. 




To the Families and Relations of Clergymen and of the 

Wives of Clergymen. 

CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

* ESTABLISHED IN 1829. 

Patrons— The Archbishops of Canterbury and York. 

Trustees—T lie Lord Bisbo^f*Loudon, Durham, an<l Winchester. 

Chairman op Dibectors— ^The Archdeacon of Ixindon. 

Vxcb-Chaibman— F. L. Woli>aston, Esq., M.A. • 

ASSURANCES are effected in this Office, in which all the profits are divided quinquen- 
iiially amongst tbe assured Members, upon the lives of Clergymen and of flie Sons and 
Datighlera, Fathers, Mothers, Brothers and Sisters, Uncles and Aunts, Nephews and Nieces 
of Clergymen, and upon the lives of the Wives of Clergymen and of the Fatber£ Mothers, 
Bruthe^, Sisters, Uncles, *Aiinfs, Nephews, and Nieces of the Wives of Clergymen. 
Prospectuses to be had at the Office of the Society, No. 41, Parliament Street, W'estminster. 

JOHN HODGSON. M.A., i oa.-. 

JOHN BURDKR, • / 
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G eology.—P ersons wishing to 
become acquainted with this interesting 
brunch of Science will find their studies 
greatly facilitated by means of Elementary 
Collectioiis^whichcmi be had at Two, Five, 
Ten, Twenty, or Fifty Gniiicas each, ar» 
ranged and sold by Mr. TENNANT 
(Mineralogist to Her Majesty), 149, Strand, 
London. 

A Collection for Five Guineas, which will 
illustftte the recent works on Geology, con¬ 
tains 200 Specimens, in a Mahogany Cabi¬ 
net, witli five trays, viz.:- - 

MINERALS which are tha componoiifs 
of rocks, or orcosionully imbedded in them ; 

-Quartz, Agute, Calcedony, Jasper, Gar¬ 
net, Zeolite, Hornblende, Augite, AsbesJus, 
Felapar, Mica, Talc.Toiwmaliue, Calcareous 
Spar, Fluor, Selenite, Baryta, Strontia, Salt, 
Sulphur, Plumbago, Bitumen, &c. 


ME'FALLIC ORES:—Iron, Manganese, 
L&d, Tin, Zinc,Coppe^ Antimony, Silvei, 
Gold, Platina, &c. 

I 

ROCKS:—Granite, Gneiss, Mica-Slate, 
Clay-slate, Porphyry, Serpentine, Sand¬ 
stones, Limestones, Bwlt, Lavas, &c.. 

FOS^LS from the Llandeilo, Wenlock, 
Ludlow, Devonian, Carboniferous, Lias, 
Oolite, Wealden, Chalk, Plastic Clay, Lon¬ 
don Clay^ and Crag Fdrmatioiis, &c. ^ 

Mr. TENNANT gives Private Instruc- 
ilon in Mineralogy with a view to facilitate 
the study of Geology, and of the application 
of Mineral Substances in the Arts, illus¬ 
trated an extensive Collecticn of Speci¬ 
mens, Models, &c.' --Mr. Tennant is Agent 
for the Sale of Sopwith's Geological Models, 
which can be had in Sets from 'it, to 5l. each. 


SILVER TEA AND COFFEE EaUIFAGES. 

A. B. SAVORY & SONS, Man/ufackcrin^ Silversmiih^^oTl^, 
Cornliill, London, opposite the Bank of Enp^land, submit for choice 
in their Show Rooms every description of Silver Plate and Pl^ed 
Ware of superior quality, suitable for f;eiieral use, including a great 
variety of Silver Tea and Coffee Services from £ 34 to £ 50 the Set 
complete. The following has been much admired. 


The plain Cottage pattern. 



• os. £ t. d. 

Plain Silver Tea Pot, as above.23| . 12 0 0 

Ditto Sugar Basin, gilt inside. ll| .... G 16 O 

Ditto Cream Ewer, ditto . 8^ .... 4 10 0 

• Ditto Coffeepot.29 .... IG 0 0 


• ^ 0 

A Pamphlet is published with a series of Wood Engravings, 
together .with the weight and price of the Silver articles, and full 
particulars of the Platpd ware; which may be had gratis on applica¬ 
tion, ^ will be sent stamped, and postage free, to any part of the 
dominions. * * * 
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THE ALLIANCE 

BRITISH AND FOREIGN 

%ift aitb dFto ©ompanj), 

BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON. 

Capital £5,000,000 Sterling. 


ESTABLISHED 1821. 


BOARD OF DIRECTION. 


PRESIDENTS. 

Samuki. Gukkkv. K9(I. 1 8ir Mq^Ks Montekioke, Bart. 


James Aleiaoiler, Ew] 

George H. Hat nett, 

Sir E7tV: BulV^n. Bart., M.P. 
Sir Ro'wtCamptieU, B.ut. 
Bea}an)in Coiiuu. I£«i|. 

James Fletcher, Esq. 


DIRKDTOHS. 
Chnrlea Gihhes, Esq. 

Wm. Gladstone, Esq. 
Samuel £<iiQey, .lun., Es(|, 
James H«‘lme. Esq. 

John Irving, Esq. 


TiOuis Lucas, Esq. 

Thomas Miut»‘un;ts, E'-q. 
liarun L. de Rutlischild, M.P. 
Oswahl Sntilli, Esi 
Thomas Charles Smith, Esq. 


DIRECTORS IN SCOTLANl). 

OrPirr, N- 95 ,^Gkouok Stheet, EnTNinrKoti. 

Hobert Aioslio, Es«>.. W.S. WU.ts.m Keuneily, Esq., W.S. Chtries Trotter. Esq. 

Francis Anderson. Esq.. W.S lint'll Pill.ina, Ksq. .Tames Wyld, Esq., of Gilstou. 

J. N. Forman. E^q., W S. J. R. Storiait, Esq , W.S. 

Manaoeb—D avid Macla;;an, Es<]. 


The Board, with a view of giving increased facilities to the Public in 
the transaction of Life Business, have directed the construction of varibus 
Tables in addition to those they had previously in use. 
t 1. Non^Partlcipatlng, on Reduced Rates of Premium. 

2. Tables on Xncxeasing and Decreasing Scales. 

3. ,, subject to a Iiimited number of Annual payments. 

r „ for Endowment Assurances. 

No entrance fees are charged. . The Assured may proceed to any part of 
Europe without extra Premium. The Lives of Naval and Military Officers, 
not in actual service, are taken at the usual rates. A Commission to Soli¬ 
citors and Agents bringing business is paid. ' 

Detailed Prospectuses, with Tables Of Rates and full particulars, will, 
^on application, be forwarded by post, or may be obtained al the Head 
Office, 1, Bartholomew Laae^ London i at the Office of the Company, 
95, George Street, Bdinhurgh ; and at their various agencies in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. 

*** Loans on the Deposit of unencumbered Policies of the Company 
are made^ up to their value, without legal expense to the borrower. 


FIRE ASSURANCES are accepted at Home at the usual rates. The 
Company prosecute both Fire and Life Assurances Abroad on reason¬ 
able terms. 

A. HAMILTON, Secretary, 
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EDINBUllGH . 

XiIFE ASSITRASrCE COXEPAXrV, 

rKSTAnLISHKD IN 1S23.) 

INCORPORATED BY ACT OK PAHLIAMBNT. 

RDINRIJRGH (HEAD OFFICE)—23. GKORGK STREET. 
LONDON—U, KING WILLIAlVP STREET, CITV. 


President—The Right Hon. Tx)rd Vjgcount Melville. 

Vice-President—Sir Graham Graham Montgomery, of StanUoi)e, Bart. 

LONOON BOARD. 

The Right Hon. the f^ord Advocate Francis Whitniiush, Esq., Q.C. 

tor Scotlanil .Tohn Pliillipps Judd, Ksq. 

The Hon. Robert Dundas Qjiarles Robert Rranclerk, Esq. 

John Abel Smith, Esq., M.P. William A. E.ade, Esq. 

Hugh Johnston, Esq. James Boiiar, Ksq. 

Artlrmr J. Blackwood, Kgq. Charles Slaniforth, Esq., Kesideiii. 

Medical Officer—Robert^icksou, M.D., 16, Hertford Street, May Fair. 
Bankers—Messis. Smith, Payne, and Smiths. 

Solicitors—Messrs. Rowland, Hacon, and Rowlaml, 31, Frtichurch Street. 


__ 9 

^pIIE following are the advantages derived by an with 

this Company:— 


Mutual Assurance without liability. 

Nine-tenths of the whole Prohts septennially divisible among the .Assured. * 

An intermediate Bonus on Policies becoming claims between one investigation and 
another. ^ 

J'lieniost equitable principle of division. 

Rates of jiremium extremely moderate. 


SPECIMEN OF RATES FOR JNSURINO 100/. ON A StNlil.E Mi-K. 




Without PArlicipation. 



ii 

With PartjcuMilum. 

Age. 

Oue Year. 

1 

Seven Yeais. 

For Lift*. 

,( 

A|-'e* 

1 

. For Lite. 

20 

£0 

17 3 

£0 10 11 

£1 li 

2 

20 

' £l 

17 7 

30 

1 

I 3 

118 

2 3 

7 

!' 30 

2 

7 1 

40 

1 

6 10 

1 11 10 

2*17 

n 

!; in 

3 

3 :i 

50 

1 

15 1 

2 4 5 

4 1 

7 

■i .50 

4 

0 0 

60 

3 

1 8 

3 18 11 

6 4 

4 

)' fiO 

; 6 

15 8 


1'he benetits of the {larticipation plan ui'^nsur.tnce are exhiijited in tiie followiiq 
amplca of 

£vjius Additions to Policies eJf 'ecUd with this Cv/njunii/. 


No. of 
Policy. 

Age at 
AHsurniR. 

Soni 

Assurett. 

Bogins, 

Otaj. 

Buitus, 

1S4V. 


Itollil.., 
• jhiy. 


Tcn.il Slim 
now Pavalile. 

560 

67 

£100 

0 

0 

£16 12 

]) 

£29 

1 

0 

£82 1 

0 

£227 11 

0 

4S8 

62 

1500 

0 

0 

231 19 

0 

377 

6 

0 

U(!3 2 

0 

3012 7 

<J 

266 

60 

300 

0 

0 

50 2 

(J 

72 

10 

0 

IGS 16 

0 

591 8 

U 

9 

51 

1000 

0 

0 

151 6 

0 

172 

0 

0 

300. 1 

u 

1679 12 

0 

2 

47 

2000 

0 

0 

249 3 

0 

207 

16 

0 

463 17 

0 

2980 16 

0 


It will ho observed that, in some instances, the aliuve bonuses ainouilt together to more 
than th^ sum originally insured—a feature of success of vvliich few offices can bo»8t. 

No office can reasonably hold out greater henchU. Piospectuses and rates i^^ay he oIm 
tallied at the London Office as above. 

In eHecting a policy, no entry money or other charge is made beyond the Premium and 
Stamp. . * 

. GILBERT L. FINLAY, Manager. . 

*jA>nd^f II, King William Streety City. » WM. DICKSON, Sec. 
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AROirS £xrs assvrance compart, 

34,i THROGMORTON STREET, BANK, 

\ AND 14, PALL-MALL. 

[Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 5 and 6 "W ill. IV., c. 76.] 


Dirkctokb. 


Thomas Farncomb, Esq., Alderman, Uhairman. 
William Leaf, Esq., Deputy^ Chairman, 


Richanl E. Arden, Esq. 
William Banbury, Esq. 
Edward Bates, Esq. 
Thomas Camplui, Ksq. 


.Tames Clift, Esq. 

John HumpheryyEsq., 
Ald.jM.P. 

Rupert lugleby, Esq. 


j Thomas Kelly, Esq., 
Alderman. 

I ’Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 
Lewis Pocock, Esq, 


Auditors. —Professor Hall, M.A.; J. B. Shuttlewortb, Ksq. 


Physician. —Dr. Jeaflreson, 2, Finsbury Square. 


SuRGuoN.—W. Coulson, Esq., 2, Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuakt. —Pi otessor Hall, of King’s College. 
Solicitor. —Williant Fisher, Esq., 19, Doughty Street. 


In addition (o a large subscribed Capital, Assurers have the security of an Assurance 
Fund of three hundred and twenty tliousuud pounds, and an Anuual Income of 74,000/., 
arisiti^ from the issue of nearly 7000 Policies, 

aoirvs, OK PKorzT sraitcb. 

Persons assuiing on the Bonus System will be annually entitled to 80 percent, of the 
profits oti lids branch (aOor jMvment of five yearly premiums); and the profit assigned to 
each Policy may be either added to the gum assured, or applied in reduction of the Annual 
Premium. - • 

zrOK-SOKrTTS, OB XiOW PltBiaZUMC SBAIVCB. 

The Tables onthe^gon-patticij^tiiig principle ufTord peculiar advantages to the assured, 
uot offered by any other office,—and where the object is the least possible outlay in the firtt 
instance, they secure to the Policy-holder the payment of a certain sum at the death of the 
Assured, at a very leduced rate of Premium. 

ABNVAXi PBBMZtrK TO ASSUBB £100. 


ige. 

1 

: For Oufi Year. 

I • 

i 

1 

j For Years., 

WHOLE 

TERM. 

With I’rofits. 

Without Profits. 


' £. s. d. 

1 £. s. H, 

£. « d. 

£. K. d. 

90 

0 17 H 

, o 19 1, 

1 la in 

1 11 10 

.10 

) 1 R 

! 1 a 7 

li a a 

a 0 7 

40 

1 a 0 

116 9 

:i 0 7 

S 14 10 

ao 

I 14 1 

' 1 l» 10 

4 6 8 

4 011 

fiO 

s 4 

' 3 17 0 1 

6 19 9 < 

6 o 10 i 


f)in;-half of the ‘ Whole-Term’ Premium may remain on credit for seven years, or 
one-third of the Premium may remain for J^ife, as a debt i^n the Policy, at 5 per cent., 
ur may be paid off at any time without notice. 

Policies assigned as hona Jide security not void by death from suicide, duelling, or the 
hands of justice. In ca:.es of death by the above causes, the gross amount of Premiums re¬ 
ceived will lieretumed. Premiums {laid half-yearly or quarterly. Assurances granted upon 
lives up to tlie agp of 80.—Tables upon an increasing and decreasing scale of payment. 

Claims {>aid in One Month after proofs have been approved. 

Ixians .upon approved security. 

Medical Officers attend daily iu Throgmorton Street at. a Quarter before Two o’Clock. 

Prospectuses and every other nforraation may be had at the Offices, or by letter 
adJresseddo 

E. BAff'ES, Utiident D^ectotA 



Albemaiilk Street, 

• July 5, lSr>l. 



MR. MURRAY’S 



nrSTORY OF THE r^i)MAN STATE: 

FRO^t 1815— 1850. liY LUCIA CAllLO FAHINI. 

J'ligM iJl*- IJ.SLtVE 

BY THE RIGWT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 

:lVol8. 8\o. 2\s. 


TJIE EXPOSITION OK 1851: 

(»R, VIF.W.S OF Till: INDUSTRY, THE SUlENUl*; AND Till: (.0\i:RNMFNr OF KNCL.^ND. 

BY CHARLES BABBAGE, ESQ., 

of tltc "Economy (»t Manuf,ictuvr!{ unci Machineiy." 

A''Cc,jrf with an Appendix. 8vo. Cs.ikt. 

THE DOVECOTE AND TliD* AVIAKY; 

OR, THE NATURAL HISTORY OF PIGEONS AND OTHER DOMESTIC BIRDS, MTTII HINTS 

FOR THEIR MANAGEJIENT. 

BY THE REV. EDMUND SAUL DiXON. M.A., 

.\iUhoi of " Oinuincntul and*Domt»Uc PouUry.'* 

M’itli Numtrouf* Woudcui?. Fcap. Svo. Tj.Gc/. 


MEMOIU OE Till': ElEi: OE THE LATE BISHOP STANLEY. 


rREi rXED TO A SELECTTw.SV'ROM lll> AoDUI^SEh AND OHAKOES. 


BY THE REV. ARTHUR 

bvo. 

“ Tl»e memoir is oiecuted w'itli feeling;, 
ami, as might bo expeoted fmni the 
biographer of Dr. Arnold, with great 
skill. Mr. Stanley bi’ings out into strong 
relief •the more attractive parts of his 
fatlicr's cliaracter, and suggests the best 


PENRHYN STANLEY, M.A. 

's. tut, 

defence—namely^ the consistent upi*ight- 
ncss and perfect sincerity of his inotive.s 
— Air the more <|uestu)iiahIo policy, on 
some memorable oceasibns, of the bishop.^* 

Morniny Chi'wlcfe. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF RECENT WORKS. 


A PASTORAL V^ETTER ON THE STATE OF THE OHERCH, 

BY HENRY LORD BISHOP OF EXETER. 

\ 

Edition. Svo. it. 


♦ 


THE ACTS OF THE SINOH OF EXETER. 

aOLDEN IN THE CHAPTER HOVSE OF THE CA’niEDRAL CHURCH OF EXETEK. 

O.v Juy* 25, 26, and 27, 1851. 

8vo. 

%• The Sermoi. inajf be had teparatcly, })iice It. 


THE EVANGELICAL AND TRACTAIhAN MOVEMENTS. 


BY ARCHDEACON WILBERFORCE. 

\A C’hurge tlelivei ed to and publnlied by Rcquosl oi tUe Cloi gj.) 

8\o. l.v. 


A niSTOEY OF FlUSTIANISM. 

BY ARCHDEACON WILBERFORCE. 

Ithno. 

r' 

* 

CATHOLIC SAFEGUADDS 

AGAINST THE ERRORS, CORRUPTIONS, AM) NOVELTIES OF THE CHURCH OF ROME. 

BfilNtt DISCOUBbES AND TRACTS SCLECVJ'KD FRO.M THE >VORK3 UF LNJINRNI D1V1NL.S Ol’ Till: 

0* ENGLAND'who LIVED DbUlNG TUE ITtII CENTURY; WITH 
PREFACE, RECORDS, AND A CAREFULLY COMPILED INDEX. 

BY REV. JAMES BROGDEN, M.A. 

3 Vole. bvo. 3C/. 



RECORDS OF THE SUPREMACY OF THE CROWN, 

AND THE CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTIES OF THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND. 

BY REV. JAMES BROGDEN. 


8vo. 4#. 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF RECENT WORKS. 


UOUiE EQJVmCM; 


OR, THE (mRONOLOGY OF ANCIENT tOYPT. 


i 


BlsCOVKRKD VllOM ASTRONOMICAL AND UIJEHOOLYPHIC RECORDS UPON ITS MONfSILNTS, 
INCLUDING MANY DATLS FOUND iiN COiiVAL INSCUIl'i IONS 

BY REGINALD STUART POOLE, ESQ, 


Willi riatcs. 

The substance of Mr. Poole’s valuable 
work appeai’ed originally iu a serie.s of 
papers in this journal. Siuco their pub¬ 
lication ilie aulhor has devoted fiu-tlier 
time and utl^ntioii to thc^subjtct ; ainl it 
may safely be assorted that in their pre¬ 
sent amended and eulai'fted lorni, tliey arc 
ainon^ (he most important eonti'ibutiuu:> 


SVO, lO.Y. 

that have yet been made to the study of 
E;; 3 'jitian Chriuiology and history.* We 
are indobfetl for (ho publication of the 
present vahiablo ^^o^•k to the liberality of 
the Dnkeof Northuinbcrlainl, whose warm 
and }f(ijK‘i'ons support of literature and ai’t 
dcb'^ves our ttralelul •icknowledj'iuenls.’* 

L'kiv.i ij UnatU, 


fiAVENGllO; 


THE 


SCifULAK—TllK GIl’SY—ANU TJIE (Mil ES'l 

BY GEORGE BORROW, ESQ. — 

\ul)ier of “Tlifc Libii’iii Spjjn,” “ The Gipni'.-s of 
Wjlli .1 Uorlu u. \ol^. Poslf<\o. 


We tru.st our extracts have exhibited 
fnou;;li of one at least of the many aspects 
ol ‘Lavongi*o’ to convince the i-cadcr 
that neither is it a work to be read cur¬ 
sorily, nor to be handled casdy, by any of 
the rjdver-fork school of critics. Tlie.so 
volumes lire nidccil replete with life, with 
eariicsl sympathy for all genuine workers, i 
with proiouiul insigliLinto the wants aud i 
wishes of the poor and unedueated, aud a , 
lott\ disil.i.Ji of the coiivtulioiial ‘.shams’ 
and pretensions whicli fetter tin- sinrits 

of id. N( 

is a (eelinji for the lA.iiitmd less conspi¬ 
cuous in lU pnge.s. A ipnet niarkct-lown, 
eiiviroiu-d by green mcailows or bosomed 
m tufted trees; an obi mercantile and 
ecclesiastical city, with a history slrelclujig 
i'roin the times of the Ca'sirs to (he (lines 
of George 111.; the treoles.M plain, flic ^ 
broad river, the bolt, the dingle, the black- 
simth's forge, are all in tlicir turn sketched 
freely and vividly by \U. Ilorrow’s peiiei). 
In his portrailur«-s of luder life he»is 
uiisurpa-ssed; a dog-(»ght, a pri<ce-ftght, • 
an ale-house kitchen, Greenwich Pair, a 
savage group of wunileriug tinker.^, are 
delineated in words ns Wilkio or Hogarth 
miglit have depicted them in eobmrs. 
We are embarrassed by the riches spread ; 
bclore us. 

“ We liavc not touched tipou the gipsy 
scenes iu ‘ L,avc;igro.’ because iu any 
work of Mr. Borrovv’s thc.se will naturally 
be the liret to draw the reader’s atteution. 


Neulicr have we aimed at abridging or 
Iifl’i'sUlling any poriions of a book which 
lnu» a panoramic unity of its own. and of 
winch .scarcely a iiagc is witlicnit its 
pcojicr interest. Jf we have succeeded in 
pcVMUuliii^ our rcadtiN to regard ?dr. 
U*>rrow' as )>arlly an bisturian aud paitly 
as a poet, .i.s Well us (o loolc for more in 
Im, volume.-* than jnere excitement or 
aiiiu.scmeiit. our purpose i.s attained, and 
Wo may securely e„'mnciul him to the 
goodly coni}iany Ik* will tind thiToi^j. 
’ Lawngro,’ luiwi v. r, s-, not coiiiliidoil; 
a fourth volume wi'l explain and gather 
np inucli of wlsat is now bomewi,.it ob.s<*ure 
and liagiuenlary, and imp.irt a more 
ilclinito character t<» the phibdogioal and 
physiologic.?! liiiits eo»-i#m«^n lho?f now 
Ijcfocc* us. Enough, iinbcd, and more 
than eiiuugb, i.s wi-'in-ii («• pi cm* ibat fbe 
author p(w-.c.-.s.*-,, m no ordmary measure, 
‘the %i.*'ion and the faculty divine’ for 
di.seerning and ch.scriminaiing what is 
nohlo in infRi and what is he.auliiii) in 
iiiilurc. \Vc trust Mr. Borrow wiQ 
speedily bring forth the romainiug acts ot 
his • dream of ailventnre,’ and with good 

luiart and liopo pui-Fuo his w.ay n-joicing, 
regardless of Uic juisooneeptious or niis- 
ri'pxvbi Illations of critics who judge 
tlir< ’gii a mist of conventionalities, and 
wlio thcmselvo.s, whellfi’i* travelled or 
unti’avcilod, liavc not, like Laveiigio, 
grappled with the deeper thoiight,s and vo- 
raciticaof human life.”— Tail's ^UayaUnc. 



Mil. MURRAY'S LIST OF RECENT WORKS. 


ENGLm]^ in the nineteenth CENTUEY: 

^^POLITICAL* SOCIAL, AND INDU3TEIAL. 

BY WILLIAM JOHNSTON, ESQ. 

2 Yol«. Post Bvo. 18^. 


** This book is a somewhat undigested 
mass of valu.able matter, i»tcrspe..‘se<l 
occasionally with reflections of much 
interest and observations of considei*able 
origiv^alUy. The author is unquestionably 
a man of talent; he writes with vigour 
aud smartness; he has taken pains in the 
collection of most of Ins materials; and 


Ins statistics are arranged with great care 
and nmuHged witli unusual skill. In this 
point he is much superior to iiis prototype 
and apparent master, Mr. Alison.’* 

“ Mr. Johnston’s work is readable 
and well-written, abounding with informa¬ 
tion of many kinds .”—Edinburgh Eevkic. 


THE SAXON IN lUELAND; 

NOTLS OF TIIK l{.\MUr.ES OF AN ENGMSIIMAN IN TIJE t\ K.ST OF lUKLAND 
IN SEARCH OF A HLTTLEJIL.ST. 

AYilh Map. Post 8vo. O.s. (xt. 

‘ A v£t‘'_^de testimony to the capa- The work possesses deeper interest tli 
licsof IrelaiK*.’’— Obsover. even could be claimed for it from its f: 

‘Lot the intending emigimit devote a ; cinatinu descriptions .”—/Ihifdrutcd Nin- 
r hours to tin* perusal of tUib volume. 


SLEEP AND DllEAMS: 

'IWO I.EiTrUKS DELltERED AT THE BRISTIJL LITEUAia^ AND PIIILOSOniK’AL 

«* INSTI'I'CTION, 

BY JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. M.D.. 

C-msulliiiy' Physician to the Thit-tol General 

S\n. 


THE PALACES OF 

NINEVKK AN]) PEllSErOLJS RESTORED. 

ANr‘>'AA: PN ANCIL.NT A3.SVKIAN AND PERSIAN AKCIIITECTLIRR. 


BY JAMES FERCaUSSON. ESQ., 

YVitbYViXHlciitu ^vi». lij.. 

“ This book contains many things of ge- | wi-itts very dispassionately. What ho 
neral interest i*elating to one of the most j has said deserves serious cousider.atioii.” 
wonderful discoveries that Inis occurrccl ’^^f'cnllnuriii'g 
ip tlie history of the world. Mr. I'orgusbon 


SIIAI.L V/E KEllP THE CRYSTAL PATACE 

AND UAVE RIDING ANDYVALNING l.\ ALL YVEATHERS, AMONG FLOWERS, SCULPTURE, 
‘ AND FOUNTAINS? 

BY DENARIUS, 

#vo. C<L 



MR MUIIRAYS LIST OF RECENT WORKS. 


MEMOIRS OE ROBERT PLUMER IWARD. 

\MTn HIS COIUIKRPONDENCE, DUIUES, AND LITER^Y KEMAINS. 

BY THE HON. EDMUND PHIPPS. 


With Portrait. .2 Vola. 8vo. 28*. 

Tiic most valuable portions of Mr. : gives us an insight into Iiis business habits, 
Wai'd’s diary are its illustrations of tho j his method of arguing public questions, his 
(diaracter of the Duke of Wellington. I ready resource and never-tiring energy, 
The great soldier, then in tlie flush of his j which possesses occasionally a striking 
military triumph, w.is also in the prime of i interest.”— Examimr. * 

his power and activity ; and Mr. Ward 

♦ 

THE MIIJTAUY EVENTS *1N ITALY, laW-!). 

TRANSL.ATED FROM TUR GERMAN, 


BY THE RIGH-^ HON. THE EARL OF ELLESMERE. 

With a Map, PoBt 8vo. 9.<. 


“ Military history is, as tfle E-nrl of 
Ellesmere declares, a mre article in 
English litei'atnro ; and, therefore, he 
tliought that the most authentic extant 
narrative of tlie o])erations implied in tho 
title ]»age of the present book, writteiT hy 
an inip.irtial Swiss, would not bo an un¬ 


welcome aildition to the Emish library, 
itis lordship has judgffl rightly ; th(^ 
work of whicli ho has presented a version 
is a worthy labour, and the events to 
which it relates ai'e of the last importance. 
It is written with judgment, and has been 
trimslatcd with caro.”— Chrmick. 


A TRANSPORT VOYAGE TO THE MAURITITIS, 

UY WAY OF THE CAPi: OF GOOD IlOI’E AND ST. JJliLENA. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PADDIANA.’ 


PoBt Sve. Ox. ()-A 


This book reminds us of one of tlioso 
pleasant fellows, whom one .sometimes 
me(jts with in c(unpany, wlio has an anec¬ 
dote or a story ready d propo* of every¬ 
thing, whose fund of amusing tales is 
inexhaustible, and who rattling on from 
one thing to another, will keep a wliob;* 


table ill a roar, or a whole <h*awing-room 
indtigh glee. Even such is our author. 
Ho gossips on and on,telling now of otic 
adventure, and then of another; Ins volume 
is a perfect cliaos c/f ■«rey*i'emij)i3eencoH 
graphically told .”—John UvU. 


ADMIRALTY MANUAL OE SCII^^’TIEIO ENQUIRY 

K)R THE USE OF OFFICERS A^’D TRAVKU.ERS IN GKNEBAL. 


BY TROFESSOnS WHEWELL, AIRY, OWEN, SIR W. HOOKER, CAPT. BEECHEY, 

• J. R. ILUIIETON, EJki., SIR JOHN UERSCnEI,,*&C. 

EDITED BY SIR JOHN F. HERSCHEL, BART. 

f^reon'l FAiiUott. Post 8vo. 10* 

‘ Published hy Authority of the Tjords ComMisshners of the Admii'(Jly. 



MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF RECENT WORKS. 

LIVES or IniE CHIEF 'JUSTICES OF ENGLAND. 

FROM THE NORMAN CONQUEST TO THE DEATH OF LORD MANSFIELD. 

BY LORD CHIEF JUSTICE CAMPBELL. 


2 Vols. 

There is, indeed, in Lord Camphell’a 
works mwch instraotion ; Ins snhjteta 
h-avo been so happily selected, that it was 
scarcely possible that there should not he. 
An cAninent lawyer and statesman ti'ould 
not write tlie lives of great statesmen and 
la\vycr.s without interweavingcuinou.s infor¬ 
mation, and suggesting vjdnahle principles 
of judgment an<l useful practical maxims : 
but it is not for these that hi.s wovktf will 


8vo. 30«. 

be read. Their principal merit is their 
easy animated flow of interesting narrative. 

I No one possesses better than Lord Camp- 
i bell the .art of telling a story : of paBsii>^ 

I over what is commonplace ; of merely 
I suggesting what may be inferred ; of 
explaining what is obscure; and of placing 
in strong light* tho details of what is 
intei’esting .”—Edinbargh Jti vieio. 


... . ^ - 

THE FOETY-FIViJ^. 

RKtXa A NARRATIVE OF TITK KRUKLLTON IN SCOTLAND OF 174.5; 

BY LORD MAHON. • 


^^Tlii^ is a very comprehensive .'uid 
lively sketch of the famous ‘ Rebellion ’ so 
vividly iTmcinbercd, even after tl • lap‘*' , 
of a century, by the people of Sv il.ii«d. 
Tho incidents of that unfortunate invuHion 
from first to la.sfc. from the landing of 
Charles (July ;2Rh) in Jlorrodalej with , 
the ‘ .soveti men of Mnidart,’ to* tlie fatal ! 
battle of Cnlloden (l(>tli April, 174(5), .are ; 
minutely .and faithfully recorijed ; but we | 
have no doubt the Aadcr will be mo.st 
and mainly intere.sted in the personal , 
history and adventures of the Pretender 
hiitiseif. 'I’he character of the Prince is ' 


. Its 

admirably drawn, and gonermisly vindi¬ 
cated from the calummos heaped upon 
him by his adversaries after his fall It 
will perhaps .surprise some to Je.arn. that 
lie was .so illiterate as searcely to be m.ast<a* 
of the most common elements of education. 
‘ Hi.s letters,’ s.ays Lord Mahon, * wlncii I 
have .seen among the Stuart papers, are 
written in .a large, rude, rambling huiul, 
like a schoolboy’s. In spelling they are 
still more deficient.’ We recommend 
Lord M.ahon’s n.armtive as a very agree¬ 
able .“ketch of a stirring and eventful 
period.”— Ediubui'ffh A drrfftst r. 


A IlISTOEY OF GREECE. 

• *_. 

FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE END OP THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 


BY GEORGE GROTE, ESQ. 

Vols. I—VIII. With Maps. 8vo. Kij.caMi. 

r 

The R’iud: mo?/ hct^htuhied ui. Portlor?, as if was published :— 


Vor- 1 . L—U. 

T.icKNUARV CaartR. 

GBtciAS History to -iirr Ran.'.' oi-' Ppims- 

TRATUa AT ATIIVSS. 

Voi.a. HI.—^V. 

Histort of Eabi.y Atiirns, and tup. Lrgtsi. 4 - 
Tiow OP Solon. 

Gbpciss Coi.onii'*. , 

Vnew OF TUB COKTnMPORAHY NaTIO.V« BLR- 
ROCNIHNG GiIRRCK. 

Grbcian History now's to thp pjrrt Pkrbian 
ISVA^ lO.k, ASO THK BaTTLK OP MaRATHON. 


VOLI. V.—VI. 

Pkhsias War anu Invaaion of Grkeck bv 

XKRXfA. 

PEaioa MKTWREN TllK PkRSIAN AND THE PeI.O- 
PONNKAIAN WaBS. 

PKLOrONHKfilAN WaK DOWN TO THK Exi**DITIOK 

or TUB Athenians AUAiNsr hTRAcusK, 

voijj. vn.—vm. 

The Peace op Nirms down to the Batilk o> 
Knii/i-'s [h.c. 421 TO 304 .] 

SOCKXTER AND THE SOPHISTS. 
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KUGLER'S HANDBOOK ILLUSTRA'! 

THE SCHOOLS OF PAINTING SN ITALY. 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES. 


TRANSLATED FROM TnE OliRMAN ^BY A LADY, AND EDITED ■WITH NOTES 

BY SIR CHARLES LOCK EASTLAKE, 

President of the Royal Academy. 

A New Bdlliou, 2 Vols. Post ftvo. 24s. 


*‘We cannot Icaro this subject^ Christian 
Art, its present state and its prospectsjy 
withoui. reverting to Sir C. Eastlake's 
edition of Kugler’s Handbook of l^ainting, 
not for the Bake of reviewing it,—for it is 
a work now of e.stablished reputation,—Imt 
for the purpoBe of recommending it as being 
upon the whole by far tlio best manual 
we are aerjuainted with, for every one 
who, without the opportunity of foreign iiml 
particularly Italian travel, desires to make 
a real study of art. Its motjiod, its chro¬ 
nological arrangement, and its generally 


judicious criticism, make it most instruct* 
ive to a learner. Wo may add that the 
present edition is enlarged just where the 
former mie needed enlargement, and the 
HUndbooK is now far moro satisfactoi^ 
as to the early rcligous schools than u 
was before. Tlie edition is beautifully got 
up, and 80 profusely and judiciously illus* 
tr.ated by one liundred woodcuts drawn 
by Scharf, that it w'ould be next to impos¬ 
sible to speak too highly in its praise, 
eveu wore its matter less valuable and 
important tlian it is.”— ^i(tecclesiastic. 


nilHTSTIANITY. IN CFYLON; 

ITS INTRODUCTION AND PROGRESS ifNDER THE PORTUGU^E, DITTCn, 
BIUTISH, AND AMERICAN MISSIONS. 


BY SIR JAMES EMERSON TENNENT, K.C.S., LL.D. 

With inufltrations. .Svo. H«. 


“ To those who take either a religious 
' or a philosophical interest in the subject, 
Sir Emerson Tennent’s volume may be 
safely recommended, as a clear, succinct, 


sensible, and flowing account. The work 
also possesses aTving animation aiising 
from tlie author's knowledge of the country 
and the people.”— l^ciator. 


THE LEXINGTON PAPERS. 

THE COUIITS OF LONDON 'AND ‘YIENNA - 

IN THE^l'ni CENTURY. 

KXinACTKD FROM THK PniVATB AND OFV'rCL\L COHRESPONDENCE OP LORD LBXINOTON, 
WHILE BRlTtSU MINISTER AT VIENNA, 1694 — 98 . 

EDITED BY THE 'HON. H. MANITERS SUTTON. 

8vo. II*. 

■■■ ■ ' » 

THE JAW AND PllACTICE OF NAVAL tlOUETS-MARTIAL. 

BY WILLIAM HICKMAN, R.N., 

Late 55ecretftry to Commodore Sir Charles Hotham, K.C.B. 


8vo. 10*. 6d. 
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BtR. MURRAY’S LIST OF RECENT WORKS. 


A MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY; 

OR, THE ANCIENT CHANSES OF THE EARTH AND ITS INHABITANTS, AS UXDSTRATl.I) 

*BY ITS GEOLOGICAL MONUMENTS. 


BY SIR CHARLES LYELL, F.R.S., P.G.S. 

Third Edillon, thoroughly revised, and illusthtted with 520 Woodcuts. Svo, 12r. 


** The production of one of our mefet 
eminent geologists in an age of many. 
Though styled a * third edition,’ it is in 
reality ^ new book. This could not •be 
otherwise if the task were well done ; for 
the science of which Sir Charles Lyell 
treats is assuming new aspects every 
year. It is continually advancing and 
ever growing. As it advances, its ste^s 
become firmer and surer ; as it grows, its 
framework becomes m^re compact, and 
its organisation more perfect. They wlio 


take up the hammer to follow it must toil 
with unfagging tread to keep pace with 
its onward progress. If they lag behind,^ 
they can scarcely hope to overtake. None 
among its votaries has marked each move* 
merit more minutely, or weighed its value 
and purpose more judiciously, tlran the 
distinguished author of this Manual. He 
has indeed done his task well, and both 
the beginner and the experienced invest 
tigator will find his book an invaluable 
guide and companion .”—Literary Qasette. 


COMMENTARIES ON , 

THE AYA1^ IN RUSSIA AND GERMANY OF 1813.14, 


BY COLONEL THE HON. GEORGE CATHCART, 

Deputy-Lieutenant of the Tower of London. 

WithPlM^. Svo. 14f. 


As a Treatise on the Science of War, 
these Commentaries ought to find their 
way into the hands of every soldier. In 


them is to be found an accurate recoinl of 
events of which no miliLary man should 
be ignorant.”— M<»'ni)\g Ckromele. 


MODERN DOMESTIC COOKERY. 


•FOl-NDED UPON PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMY ANT) PRAC'J’TC’A I, 

KNOWLEDGE. 

AN'D ADAl'TKD FOR TIIk'uSE OF PRIVATE FAMII.IKS. 

• . With iOft Woodcuts. Post Svo. 6#. 


“ The advanced state of cookery having 
rendered Mrs. Rundell’s work ol)soIete, 
the publisher has caused it to bo re¬ 
modelled and improved to such an extent 
as to give it a claim to the ti^jp of an 
original production. The receipts of the 
late ,Mis8 Emma Roberts have been 
revised and added to the work; and it 
has had the advantage of being subjected 
besides to the careful inspection of a * pro- 
fesrional gentleman’—Econemy combined 
with excellence->is the aim, end, and 


olnect whicli it cannot be doubled will be 
oulained if its proscriptions are attended 
to. It is fuller than the former Lomeatv' 
Coohe^'yf of which it u an improved and 
amended edition—it is moi*e simple and 
comprehensible in its language ; it contains 
several diagrams not to be found in its 
pcedecessor; and it possesses various 
minor qualities, which increase its value 
in a tciitbld degree, and make it, to^say 
the least, equal to any other book of the 
kind in the Englisit language.”— Obsen'Ci'. 



Albbma 


|IB Stabet, 

■ July 5,1851. 



ME. MUEEAY’S 
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Selections from the Despatches of the Duke of 

Wellington. 

BY THK LATg COL. GURWOOD, C.B., K.C.T.S. 

A New hrtition. ()n<* Volume. b\o. 

• •• 

History of England, from the Peace of Utrecht. 

VOLP. 5 & 6-TllE nilST YEARS OF 'HIK AMKllICAN WAR: 1763—1780. 

BY LORD AIATIOK, Jl.P. 

2 VoIp. 8vo. 


^ Lives of tlic Friends and ContemporariQ^ of Lord 

Chancellor Clarendon. 

II.LUISTIUTIVE UV POUTU.UTS IN' HW UALLEUY; WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE OUIUIN OF I'Hr 

collection; and a desciuptive catalogue op the ricruREa. 

BY LADY THER15SA LEWIS. 

With Portraits. 2 Vols. Sto. * 


The Treasures of Art in Great Britain. 

• • 

BEING AN ACCOUNT OF TUP. CHIEF COLLECTIONS OF PAINTINGS, SCULPTURE, MSS. 

MINIATURF.S, &c., &c., 

• 

OBTAINED PROM PERSONAL INSPECTION DURING VISITS IN 1836 AND 1850. 

'hWSO ^ ntTlSrO AKU OBEATI.Y EIlI.ABOKI> VWIFIOS OP “AET and ^RTIRTS IK EKtilAKU.*') 


BY DR. WAAOEN, 

Director of the Royal Gallery of pictures at Berlin. 
2 Volsi. 8vo. 
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The GreniTille Papers; 

BBIUO 

THE PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE OF RICHARD GRENVILLE, EARL TEMPLE, K.O., 
AND HIS BROTHER. THE RIGHT HONOURABLE GEORGE GRENVILLE, 

THEIR FRIENDS AND CONTEMPORARIES, 

FORMERLY PRESERVED AT BTOtVE—NOW FOR THE FIRST TTMB MADE PUBLIC. 

-♦ - 

/ 

Amonff the contents of this highly important accession to the Bistory of Great Britain in the middle of the 
' Eighteenth ientury, will be found Letters from 

LORDS 

HOLLAND. 

OUVE. 

GF.OUOK SACKVTLLK. 

MARSHAL CONWAY. 

H«^RACK WALPOIiB (EARL OF 
OR ford), 

EDMUND BURKE. 

GEORGE GRENVILLE. 

JOiIn 'WILKES. 

WILLIAM OKBARD HAMILTON. 
AimUSTUS HERVF.Y. 

MR. JENKINSON (first EARL 
OP LIVERPOOL). 

MR. "WHATELY. 

MR. WEDDKRBURX (EARL OF 
nosi.YN). 

MR. CHARLES YORKE. 

MR. HANS STANLEY. 

MB. CHARLE.S TOWNSEND. 

MR- CAIXJHAFT. 

MR. RIGBY. 

MR. KNOX. 

MR. CHARLES TJ.OYD. 

Axn thf: 

A UTHOR OF THE LETTERS OF JUNIUS. 

IHCLUDISO AI.ro, 

Mr .fl renville^s Diary of Political Events; 

PARTICULARLY DURING THE PERIOD OF HIS ADMINISTRATION AS FIRST LORD 

OF THE TREASURY, FROM 176.S TO 1765. 

EDITED BY WILLIAM .TAMES SMITK, Esq. 

#• 0 
8to, 

Personal Narrative of an Englishman Domesticated 

in Abyssinia. 

BY MANSFIELD PARKYNS, Esq. 

* With Hlustratlons. 8to. 


H. M. KING GEORGPi THE THIRD. 

H. R. H. WILLIAM DUKE OP CUMBERLAND. 

DUKES OF:— 

NEWCASTLE. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

GRAFTON. • 

BEDFORD. 

MARQUESS 

GRANBY. 

EARLS 

TEM^NjE. 

SANDWICD. 

EGREMONT. 

HALIFAX. I 

HARDWICKE. ! 

CH.ATHAM. 

MANSFIELD. 

KORTHINOTON. 

SUFFOLK. j 

HILLSBOROUGH. j 

HERTFORD. I 

LORDS' I 

LTTTI.ET<Jff i 

CAMDEN. 
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Lives of the Three Devereux, Earls Essex, 

From 1540 to 1646. 

1. THE EABL MARSHALL OF IRELAND.—2. THE FAVOURITE.—3. THE GENERAL OF 

THE PARLIAMENT. 

FOUNDKD UPON LETTERS AND DOCUMENTS CniOTLY UNPUBLISHED. 

BY THE HON. CAPTAIN DEVEREUX, R.N. 

2 Vols. Svo. • 


The Present State of the Republic (if the Rio de la 

Plata (Buenos Ayres). 

ITS GEOGRAPHY, RESOURCES, STATISTICS, COMMERCE, DEBT, ETC., DKSCRIBED. 
WJTH THE HISTORY OF TUB CONQUEST OF THE COUNTRY BY THE SPANIARDS. 

BY SIR AVOODBI*NE PARISH, F.R.S., K.C.H, F.G.S., 

Formoriy Her Majesty’s Corwtil General and cffarpd d’Affaires at Buenos^yres. 

With New Map and Illustralions. 8vo. 


Contrasts of Foreign and English Society; 

OR, RECORDS AND RECOLLECTIONS OP A J{ESJDE>H::E IN VARIOUS PARTS 

OF THE CONTINENT ANJ> ENGLAND. 

BY MRS. AUSTIN. 

2 Vets. Po^t Svn. 


The Hand’; 

ITS MECHANISM AND ENDOWMENTS, AS EmtTNG DECCr. 

BY THE LATE SIR CHARLES BELL. 

.4 New Kdilhn. Woodcuts. Post 8to. 

Naval and Military Technological Dictionary. 

ENGLISH AND FRENCH.—FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 

FOR THE USE OF SOLDIERS, SAILORS, AND ENOINBERS. 

BY COLONEL BURN, AisUtnnt Inspector of Artillery. 


Small 8to. 
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3IR. MURRAY’S LIST OF WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


The Life an(i Reminiscences of Thomas Stothard, R.A. 

l BY MRS. BRAY. 

with nximerous Illustrations from hla Chief Works, drawn on Wood by G. Sciiauv, Jun., and printed 

in a novel and beautiOil style. 

With a Portrait. Small 4to. 

<1 

Life and Works of Alexander Pope. 

EDITED WITH NOTES, 

BY THE RIGHT HON. JOHN WILSON CROKER. 

Portraits. 4 vols. 8vo. " 

Dictionary of Greek and Rdman Geography. 

BY WILLIAM SMITH, LL.1). 

With arf-Historicnl Atlas. 8vo, 


A Chxii'ch Dictionary. 

BY WALTER FARQUHAK HOOK, I).D., Vicar of 

Sirlh Edilioii, revised and enlarged. One Volume. 8ro. 

" In this edition, besides the addition of many now articles, all those relating to im¬ 
portant Doctrinal and Liturgical Subjects have been enlarged. The authorities on 
which statementfc^’ave be6n made, ore given, with copious extracts from the work^ of 
our Standard Divines. Special reference has been made to tlie Romish Controversy. 
Attention has also been paid to the subjects of Ecclesiastical and Civil Law, and to the 
.Statute Law of England in Church Matters.”—Fatracf from the Preface. 

I 

History of Ancient Pottery; 

. a 

ASIATIC, GREEK, ROMAN, ETRUSCAN, AND CELTIC. 

BY SAMUEf. BIRCH, F.S.A. 

As9ibtant Keeper of the Antiquities in the ilriti-'h Museum. 

^ With Rlustra^ions. five. 

UNiFoaM WITH “MARRYAT’S MODERN POTTERY AND PORCELAIN.*’ 

. .1- f— 

A Sketch of Madeira in 1850. 

BY EDWARD VERNON HARCOURT. 

A HANDBOOK FOR THE USE OP TRAVELLERS OR INVALIDS VISITING THE I'lLAND. 

'•With a Map and Woodcuts. Po^t Rvo, 
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The History of* Herodotus. ' 

A JIKOI.I8l[ TKR8I0N. TIUNStATBD FROM TUB TEXT OP OAISFORS* AND SDrTED 

BY REV. GEORGE BAWLINSON, M.A,, Exeter College, Oxford. 

AS6ISTEa> BT 

COLONEL llAWLINSON, C.B., AND SIR J. G. WILKINSON, F.R.S., 

WITH COPIOUS NOTES AND APPENDICES, ILLUSTRATING THE IIISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY OP 
HERODOTUS, PROM THE MOST RECENT BOUifCLS OP INFORMATION, • 

KMnODTINO THE CMliF RliKULTS, gplSTORICAL AXD ETIINOORAPHir VI-, WIIIUI JIAVF. DEFJJ ARUrVBD AT 
IN THK PROOIUU'j UP CX'NBIFOKM AND HlXKOGLTrUIUAL DlbCOVKUY. 

4 Vole. Svo. 

The traiisUtiou itself has been undertaken from a conviction of the entire inadequacy 
of any exieting version to the wants of the time. The gross unfaithfulness of Beloo, and 
the extreme unpleasantness of his style, render his translation completely insufficient 
in an age whicli dislikes affectatioi and requires accuracy ; while the only oUicr com¬ 
plete KugUsh versions which exist aie at once too close to the onginal to be perused 
with any pleasure by the general render, and also defective in respect of scholarship. 
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A Treatise on Naval Gunnery, 

KjH ’IUK use of officers and for the training of seamen gunners. 

WITH DESCRIPTIONS OP THE GUNS INTRODUCED SINCE THE LATE WAR. 
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Considerations on Steam Warfare and Naval 
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8vo. 


Letters and Journals of General Sh- Hudson Lowe, 

REVEALING THE TRUE HISTORY OF NAPOLEON AT ST. HELENA. 

* PARTLY COUFILSD A.VD ARRANGKD 

• BY THE LATE SIB NICHOLAS HARRIS NICOLAS. 

With Portrait. 3 Vols. Svo. 

“ Froip tliese papeiTt the world will at last learn, aa U ought long ago to have 
leanit, the truths uu<l the tckole truili, i*espectiug the captivity of Napoleon.”— 

Rniew . 
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Art. I. —1. lyaTisacfions of the Horticultural Society of London, 
7 vols. 1812—1851. 

2. The Cottagers Calendar of Garden Operations. By Joseph 
Paxton. 1849. 

3. The Gardener's Chronicle dtid Agricultural Gazette. (Weekly.) 
KcUted by Professor Lifidley. iO vols. 1841—1851. 

4. The Cottage Gardener. (Weekly.) Conducted by George 
W. Johnson, Esq. 5 vols. 1848—1851. 

5. The Miscellaneous Writings of John Eoelyn, Esq. Nbw first 
collected by William Upcott. 1825. 

8. Phgtologia ; or the Philosophy of Agriculture and Gardening. 
By Erasmus Darwin, M.D. • 

7. An Introduction to Physiological hnd Systematical Botany. 
By Sir James Edward Smith. 1825. 

8. An Introduction to the Natural System of Botany. By John 
Lindley. 1830, 

‘ T NEVER had any other desire so strong and so like^to covetous- 
L ness as that one which I liave had always—that I might be 
master at last of a small house and large garden, with very moderate 
conveniences joyned to them, and there dedicate the remainder of my 
life only to the culture of them and study of Nature— 

And ikerCj with no design beyond my wall^ 

Whole and entire to lye 
In no inactive ease and no ungloriou^ poverty* 

Cowley’s wish is, like Pope’s IJJpiversal Prayer, a<lapted to all 
sorts and conditions of men. How many hundred thousand times, 
in each of the nearly two hundred years since the Epistle to John 
Evelyn^ Esq.^ was written, ha^ the same ydent longing been 
breathed by lips that pant to inhale the fresh biee/c of the coun¬ 
try, instead of the smoke-laden ai|j of the town I Give me hut a 
garden I is the aspiration sighed forth, with more or less of hope, 
in citifs and in solitudes, by children and by their grandsires. 
From Punch’s indication of the season when to rake mignonette-box 
with silver fork, pass to Leichhardt’s sketch of a persevering 
brothcf in Australian exploration:— 

‘ Mr. Phillips is rather singular in his habits j he erects his flent 
VOL. Lxxxix. ifo. CLXxvu. “ generally 
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rest, under a shady tree or in a green bower 
ofshrvb% ^here he makes himself as comfortable as the place will allow, 
by spMadbg bnuiches and grass under his couch, and covering his tent 
with tLem* to keep it sh^y ahd cool| and even planting lilies in 
. blossom (crinum) before kU tent, to enjog their eight during the short 
time of our stay'^Overland Expedition to Port Bssington, p, 237. 

All this industry repeat^ night after night, by a weary footsore 
" man, merely in the hope to have something like a shred of garden 
to look at on waking in the morning 1 CQuld there be a more 
touching expression of the ‘hortulan’ passion which, whether 
latent or in full action, remains, like hope, ineradicable from the 
human breast ?—It is a natural consequence, too, that those who 
cannot taste the actual fruition of a garden, should take the 
^ater delight in reading about one.^ But the enjoyment next 
below actual possession seems to be derived from writing on the 
topic. 

* Hadcl not observed,' says Sir Thom^ Browne, * that purblind 
men have discoursed well of sight, and some, without issue, excellently 
of generation, I, that was never master of any considerable garden, 
had not attempt^ this subject. But the earth is the garden of nature, 
and each fruitful country a |^aradise .'—Garden of Cyrus. 


All the world are OiXo^oravo*, as John Ray expresses it in his 
* D. D. D. Fautoribus et Amicis.’ The most highly esteemed 
favour which the eaxiy missionaries at Tahiti could confer on the 
king and queen was to furnish them each, on state occasions, 
with a specimen of that splendid novelty the sun-flower, to be 
worn in their dusky bosoms. The men of St. Kilda, who went 
to pay their duty to their lord (Macleod) in the far southern 
island of Skye, could hardly proceed on their journey when ap¬ 
proaching Dunvegan Castle, t^cause (said they) the trees —such 
beautiful things bad never been seen even in their dreams !—the 
trees kept pulling th/m bach Be grateful, then, you who live in 
country-houses, in a temperate clime; and endeavour to enjoy 
your Eden truly, by fencing off every unhallowed intrusion, and 
by the remembrance that for you and yours diere gyows in the 
midst a tree of evil as well as a tree of good t 

Among the possessors of gardens there are favoured mor¬ 
tals who have ample means, well-stored knowledge, and intelli¬ 
gent industry; to whom their multitudinous band of gardeners 
look up for guidance, as the army regards the Duke. Such per¬ 
sons ate horticultural Bghthouses, shining on high. The gratifi¬ 
cation they derive from their pursuits must be very great indeed; 
but they cannot be a numerous body. They do not need any 
cicerone to point out the specialities of garden literature.* Nor 
do they—and they do not wish to^monopolize the learning and 
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the pleasures of horticulture. On the contrary, they are f6untaiit# 
beads of patronage, patterns of successful practice, centres of dis* 
semination and distribution. Without them, and even spite, of 

them, gardening would still be somewhat—hut by no means whet' 
it actually is. To name any single individual, male or female— 
^r some of the ladies are horticultural giantesses, even Fell<noa*~ 
would be invidious to the rest of this select advanced guard ^ 
But there is a seccuid class, who are much to be envied, and that 
because they have wljat Dr. Watts, in his Logic, calls a ‘ learned,’ 
instead of a ‘vulgar idea’ of the hobby whi^h they ride so plea¬ 
santly. Perhaps, indeed, none derive stf great an amount of enjoy¬ 
ment from a garden as those of the every-gentleman-lns-oim-gar- 
dener sort. They are spared an immense number of known nui¬ 
sances, and revel in a multitude of unknown delights. To be told 
by the men in early spring that there is nothing in the garden, neither 
for ‘ missis* nor for ‘ cookand then to come in with a charming 
bunch of Russian violets* fragrant coltsfoot, daphne, eriQ» camea, 
wali-flowers, polyanthus, &c. &c. for the cara sposa^ and a punnet 
of the sweetest, greenest sprouts, and the plumpest, whitest sea- 
kale, for the emissary of him who did not send meat;—to insert 
manu propria, a bark-bound bud on a buittle branch, and after many 
months, or years, to gather therefrom a great handful of flowers 
or a heaping dish of fruit;—to be able to say, ‘ With the sun 
shining in this manner, I cannot go on readir% and writing, unless 
you lash me to my chair—give me the baskets—I will go and 
cut the vegetables for dinner—to dine with a puffy -specimen of 
humanity, who has bis pits and his pineries, and his gangs of 
people at nobody knows what wages, and to taste what he sets 
before you, and send him better next day—you keeping only the 
man, the boy, mdgourself; —to see the look of thankfulness in a 
neighbour’s eyes, when, driving to inquire after his convalescent 
wife or his smking child, you produce some horticultural dainty, 
which will be enjoyed and relished ‘ because it comes unex¬ 
pected—and they have nothing of the kind Jtist now;* —to attack a 
standard rqse with a head like a plica polonira, and leave it as 
orderly as a little achoolbo/s on Saturday afternoon;—to sow an 
infinity of seeds, and amidst the wildemesi^of seedlings to dis¬ 
cover one which, if it is not, ought to be the best possible 
variety, the unapproachable exceeder of perfection—there is 
no finishing the list of luxuries. 

Those delicate gentlefolks who scorn in any *way to act as 
their own head gardener, have to compose their catalogue of 
‘ delightful tasks’ in quite a different type. E. G.—^To fret for 
four or five days together, with company under- your roof, over a 
shabby dessert ;--at last, to ease your mind about it by tellmg 
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your Scottish Chief that though the grapes have been tolerable, 
Uw <pe8u^hes have been poor, very different fruit from what the 
promised when you were, last in it; figs ditto; and to be 
answered by a remark touching the housekeeper’s niece, and her 
tastes—the invisible girl with gooseberry eyes and her hair never 
out of papers, whom her aunt had your leave to ask down froip* 
^^ondon for her health. T® have to say to Mrs. Uppercrust that Mr. 
MacForcer shall, for the present, arrange his dessert immediately 
before its introduction to the dining-room ;-^and to be told by 
her, in rejoinder, a ^story of Mr. Blanco, ivho wanted extra-fine 
fruit for some superb Eifiair, and bought in Co vent Garden 
Market a supply which he was told was the best that could be 
had, as they had just received their usual package from Mr, 
Blanco’s gardener, who spared no expense. To obtain, at a reck¬ 
less cost, the newest thing from Shanghac or the Himalayas, 
which is propagated with such difficulty that you cannot com- 
municatifit to your own sister or brother, and then, next year, 
to see it in plenty on the other side of the garden palings of 
several of MacSwill the helper’s most intimate friends. To 
walk in well-dressed pleasvre-grounds, for whose dressing you 
pay something handsome per annum, and to feel that you cannot 
do as you like there ; reproached, if you cut a bouquet of roses, 
with having destroyed MacForcer’s every chance of the prize 
for half a hundred dissimilar blooms at the next Horticultural 
show—if you take the liberty of sending off a dozen pot-plants 
to a lady friend, nods and winks, and whispered wonder ‘ how 
Missis will like it?’ If you invade the kitchen garden, and 
ravage it of a few hampers fjill of good edibles, to be told that 
it is not T/aiir perquisite, and to receive warning. To grudge 
spending a sixpence on a gg,rden almanack, or an hour in reading 
it, and then to perceive that the men are grinning while you pro- 
c^d to utter some long-hatched criticism on their operations. 

The ladies and gentlemen who undergo these pains and 
penalties of ignorance deserve<^not the slightest commiseration, 
for garden literature has not only for a long while beep copious, 
but is still receiving that surplus of contributions which it is the 
delightful duty of tW? world to porfr into a fiourishing exchequer. 

And yet the organisms, which are the subjects of gardening, 
ate themselves of a very puzzliiSg and ambiguous nature. ‘ Stones 
grow’ (as in crystallization, stalactites, &c.), said Linnaeus; 

‘ vegetables gr<tw and live; animals grow, live, and feel.** But 
seweral later botanists have endeavoured to demonstrate the pro- 
babiUty that vegetables also feel. Thus, Mr. J. P, Tupper :— 

* sensation be iVnputed to plants, it may with propriety be Mked, 
Whether they are furnished with organs similar to those which are the 

seat 
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seat of sensation in animals J Perha^ this would not be easily proTed 
by ocular demonstration; nor, inde^, is it necessary that the seniiepi 
organs of vegetables should hAve the same structure, seeing that,.all 
those other parts which they are allowed to .possess in common 'fdth 
animals, sensibly differ in their form and dharacter.’ 

» And again— 

‘ It may be asked, in what particular *manner do vegetables fcel^ 
themselves affected in consequence of any impression which they may 
received Of this 1 {^resume it is impossible to form an idea, seeing 
that their sentient organs are necessarily so di^erent from our own. 
But although we may not be able to fdhn any precise idea of the 
particular kind of pleasure or pain of which vegetables may be sus¬ 
ceptible, yet we can easily determine which of the two sensations a 
plant may experience by ^serving its general appearance under par¬ 
ticular circumstances .*—Essay on the Probability of Sensation in 
Vegetables * 

Some visionaries, whom we need not follow further, have 
speculated on the chance which plants have of enjoying, in an 
‘ equal sky/ a future state of existence. But even Dr. Darwin 
boldly says—‘ To reason rightly on many vegetable phenomena, 
wo shall find it necessary first to sqpw that vegetables are in 
reality an inferior order of animals/ He asserts, in words which 
are at least deserving of attention, that they resemble animals in 
having absorbent, umbilical, placental, and pulmonary vessels, 
arteries, glands, organs of reproduction, with muscles, nerves, and 
brain, or common sensorium ; nay adds— 

‘ Itts not impossible, if Spallanzani should continue his experiments, 
that some beautiful productions might he generated between the vege¬ 
table and animal kingdomsj like the eastern fable of the rose and the 
nightingale' — Phytologia, p. 119. 

Of some plants the seeds are, as far* as we can perceive, living 
animalcules, with voluntary motion, till tljey pitch their tent 
upon a spot that they think will suit them; they thftn germinate, 
and change from animals to algse^ Dr. Darwin opines that ^ a 
degree of pleasurable sensE^ion must be supposed from the 
strongest analogy to attend this activity of their systems.* We 
have no intention to discuss* on this occasion the flirtations, 
loves, and clandestine marriages of the plants.f But—abstaining 

« from 

* See aleo Sir J. E. Smith's Introduction^ to Botany, p, 3, and Sir W, Scott's Essay 
<M} Landscape Gardening, Quarterly Review, vol. xxxvii. p. 328. • 

t For these see the Botanic Garden, a poem whose fate it is to be for the great 
part forgotten, and yet to furnish some of our most familiar quotations. The L^ves 
of the plants want variety, and the employment of Rosicruoian machinery in The 
EcoooAy of Vegetation challenges a dangerous comparison with the Rape of the 
Lock. The work was a daring experiment at the time; and the critic ought to beOr in 
mind a sentence from the author's Apology:—‘Extravagant tlieories, in those parts 

of 
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all delicate questions concehik^ azbatori^ soisfbilitj 
of the anthers and stigma, &c. dtc.—‘there is one kind of con- 
sfdcmsness which we ne^ not hesitftte 1o say is distinctly 
^KMsessed by plants ;— tke^ know wkat time of year U U —they 
do not mistake Se|>tetnber for March* In the autOmn they 
know that winter is coining, and diey make preparation £& 
^it by completing the tafuisite processes with vmoonted rapidity. 
Early peas sown in July behave veiy differently idterwam from 
em-Iy peas sown in January, in whatever 4ay the hordcultumt 
may treat them. With {he same altitude of the sun and length 
of day, at one season the cabbage forms ^ heart, the turnip its 
bulb ; at another they both mil run up to seed, as every gardener 
knows to his phme. There is a degree of superstitious mystery 
about the most lucky time for 8owing*cabbagerseed. We bare 
been informed, as a matter of faith, and a grand arpannm, that 
the only propitious day in the year for»£arly Yorks is die 19th 
of Jul/.* The old gardeners are given to planning their opera¬ 
tions according as the moon is waning or waxing. But of this 
at least we feel certain; either plants have a sort of innate con¬ 
sciousness of season, or they are set in action by influences quite 
inappreciable by Our senshs. It is true we can stimulate them 
and partially deceive them by forcing—but how difficult is it to 
retard them beyond their appointed times I 
The most defective part of Garden Literature is that which 
relates to the Natural Theology of vegetation—proofs of creative 
design in the stmcture, growth, and utilitarian fitness of ‘ nlants. 
Paley, in his charming l^k, has a short chapter on these mings, 
and he gives a sufficient reason why it was no^ longer one : ‘ 1 
think a designed and studied mechanism to be, in general, more 
evident in a^mals than inr plants ; and it is unnecessary to dwell 
upon a weaker argument, where a stronger is at hand.’ He was 
wise in battling c^ainst atiieism with the strongest possible 
weapons, and, what he had set hk hand to do, to do it with all 
his might. But we wish soz&e able botanist would ponder his 
phrase in introducing the little he does say on the other topic ;— 
* Xhcre are a few ol^servations npon the vegetalble kingdom which 
lie so Erectly in our that it would be improper to pass by 
them without notice.’ That—beyond what the Archdeacon took 
as lying directly in his way-^ whole treasury of unappreciated 
ffiets remains to be collected, we cannot doubt; that they ^ less 
obvioui), and not denumstrable, like the articulations of the Verte¬ 
brate animals, even on ffie dStiner-table—nay, at Bup|ier a pleasant 

of phlloaopby where our knowledge ii yet imperfect, are iipt irith(rat tbeix ue^ sa they 
ene 9 urage tk eaec&tipD* UMoat experaaSiita, or tlie inreitiga^oK of ioge&ioua 
Moctiom, to ooafirm tv wfeta tbem.' i 

lecture 
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lecture ma>y be deEy^^d on tbe lobster eud die crab—explains 
tke dela)^, but ougkt^ in fect^ to be a spur to ambitious students. 
Stilly indicatkfu are to>be me( with bi»:e and there^fpr 
instance 

• 

* The bitter, narcotic, and acrid juices of plants are seoreted hf 
)beir glands for the defenee of the vegetable from the depredation 
of insecta«afld of ^si'ger animals.'—Opium *is found in the leaf, stalk,; 
and head pf the poppy, but not in the seeds. A similar narcotic 
quality exists in tlm leaf and stton of the hyoscyamus (henbane), but 
not in the seeds. An acrid juice exists in husks of walnuts, and in the 
pellicle or skin 6f the kemd, but not in thS lobes or nutnUous part of 
It. These seem io have teen excluded from the seed^ kU they migM 
have been injurious io the tender organs qf digestion of the embryo 
plant* Other vegetables jjossess glands adapt^ to the secretion of 
various fluids more or less aromatic, acrid, or astringent. All which 
deleterious jukes seem to have been produced for the protection of tke 
plant against its enemieSi»M appears by the number of poisonous 
vegetables which are seen in all our hedge-bottoms and oAnmonsy 
as hyoscyamus, cynoglossum, Jacobsca, and common nettles, which 
neither insects nor quadrupeds devour (?), and which are, therefore, 
of no known use but to themselves, and possess a safer armour in 
this panoply of poison than the thorns of liollies, briars, and goose¬ 
berries.’— Phytologia, p. 86. 

It is something of this kind of argument which we should like 
to see better illustrated. A higher purpose might have been 
supposed than that the wonderful secretions from the glands of 
many jllonts were merely to rmiuier distastefnl, and so secure 
from injury, things always impassive, and often, if not ephemeral, 
of but semi-annual duration But the cap-a-pie armour of the 
gorge is not potent to save it from being eaten; and as to the 
panoply of poisons, our own ancient goat—whose progeny would 
make a very respectable population for a newly-discovered group 
of islands, to the delight of the Darwin nCxt toitfihing thera^ 
after a few weeks of salt beef and pork—she holds in uttm: scorn 
Mrs. Barbauld’s kind caution— * 

‘ !Qo not eat the hemlock rank, 

(Growing on tlje shady bank 

bpt will take yon a mouthful of narcotics—tobacco indaded, if 
you like—and, looking you full itf the face, will despatch them 
into her first stomach, and then scorch about for the next high- 
season^ vegetable. • 

It is a pleasure to cull a few miscellaneous examples of what 
we mean from Sir James Smith 

* We can but imperfectly occemnt for the green imiversal in^the 
herbage of i^ts} but We may gndefuUy acl^wledge the beosBcence 

of 



It 

jpTtiiV^ST^tor in oldtMitg the earth with a oolotir the most pleasing 
th^ ’least fatiguing to our eyes. We may he dazzled with the 
bpiaacy of a Bowei^garden, but ,we repose at leisure on the verdure of 
a grove or raeadowZ—p. 68. 

*By an extraordinary i)roTision of nature, in some annua] spe¬ 
cies of Miiiembryanthemumt natives of sandy deserts in Africa, th^ 

^ seed vessel opens only in |amy weather; otherwise the seeds might, ih 
^ that country, lie long exposed before they met with’' sufficient moisture 
to vegetate.*'—p.. 221. * ^ 

* Iminy curious contrivances of nature serve to bring the anthers and 
stigmas together. In Gli^iosa the style is bent, at a right angle from 
the Irase, for this evident purpose. In Saxifraga and Parnassia 
the stamens lean one or two at a time over tlie stigma, retiring after 
they have shed their pollen, and giving place to others: which won¬ 
derful economy is very striking in the garden rue, ^uta graveolens^ 
whose stout ana firm filaments cannot be disturbed from the posture in 
which they may happen to be, and evince a spontaneous movemeut 
unafifec^ by external causes. 'But of all tlowers that of the Barberry- 
bush is ^ost worthy the attention of a curious physiologist. In this 
the six Steens, spreading moderately, are sheltered under the concave 
tips of the petals till some extraneous body, as the feet or trunk of an 
insect in search of honey, touches the inner part of each filament 
near the bottom. The irritability of that part is such that the filament 
immediately contracts there, and consequently strikes its anther, full 
of pollen, against the stigma. Any other part of the filament may 
be touched without this effect, provided no concussion be given to the 
whole.*—p. 264. 

Two or three years back, a lively writer in a populai^joumal 
attempted to start the subject in its columns by the following 
iitde excursus on the Crocus:— 

* The Crocus appears to me to furnish an instance of adaptation to a 
peculiar natural locality, which, as far as I am aware, has not hitherto 
been noticed in print. Gardeners know that their patches of crocuses 
vise to the surface tn a very few years, so that you cannot rake the 
beds in which they grow without dragging them from their places. 
In old, neglected gardens, about farm-houses or untenanted mansions, 
the norms, or, in popular language, the bulbs, will probably be quite* 
exposed, without a sprinkling of mould over them. Now, this expo¬ 
sure is not necessai^ for the health of the plant, but the contrary. 
It will ihrive better at the depth, of at least three inches. There 
must, therefore, be some othex final cause, if any, for this gradual 
uprising, by the annual formation of a new corm above that of the 

by 
that 

bears that name, and of course on the Italian side of the descent, a 
la^e traet covered with crocuses. It was in the middle of May, but 
they were ndt yet in bloom. Although to this day quite ignorimt of 

their 


previous spring. c 

^ Having occasion some years ago to pass through Switzerlai 
the route of the Simplon. I observed a little below tbe'villag 
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their si^e, colour, or species, I have Ql(tep regx^tte^l that I did not dig 
some up to bring liorae wi^ me. It would fiave been so eawy; only 
a little pleasurable trouble. But regrets are'uuavafluig; except as 
warnings to avoid, so far as depends 6pon ourselvee^ all &ture cafe&es 
for regret. • 

* Spring creeps ve:^ slowly up the sides of the mountains even with 
a^uthem aspect. They had not long been uncovered from the snow, 
which a little higher up was thawing tVoih day to day. The spot 
occupied by the crocuses was a swampy hollow of considerable extent, 
but 1 observed none on^the drier hillocks around it. The swampiness 
was caused, not by one of those little burns so innumerable and so 
beautiful in mountainous countries, but by*the trickling down of the 
water from the line of melting snow, which brought with il, from the 
hill-side, a small but perceptible deposit of mud. This tliin layer 
is of course anuually repeajpd, and a stationary bulb would in a few 
years be buried beyond the power of vegetation. I cannot think it 
fanciful to believe that the upward progress of the conns is designed 
to enable them to keep pa«e with the, g^radual elevation of the soil in 
which they are rooted, • •* 

^ The narcissus, which grows wild in the south of Europe, in marshes 
that are from time to time inundated, also rises, though more slowly 
than the crocus. The garden hyacinth likewise moves upwards. 
The tulip and the meadow saffron (colchicum auiumnale) appear to 
have tiie faculty of accommodating themselves at once to the most 
suitable depth of soil, forming an entirely new bulb abo\e or below 
the old one, which is left a hollow shell; as «if its whole substance 
had been transfeired, like the honey that bees will remove from the 
comb in a bell glass to the hive beneath. A curious essay might be 
written on the locomotion of plants, by any one who chose to avail 
himself of the information which our great horticultural and botanical 
institutions render available to the industrious. Were, it not for the 
power of rising to the surface, my unknown crocus of the Simplon 
would in a few years certainly be overwhelmed by the annual top¬ 
dressing ; and the species affecting such situatious would become • 
extinct, for the crocus rarely seeds.' [This, -^ace tanti viri, is ^a 
slip^-some species form seed freely, others scarcely 4Ver.] ‘ As it 
is, those in the Alps may have lisen yards. Some Of our native 
orchids, by the yearly decay of one of their two bulbs, and the fomia- 
tion of a fresh on^ on the opposite side, proceed onwards at not a 
slow rate. The strawberry pu^s on seven-l^gued boots in com¬ 
parison, and frequently escapes from the rich man’s ^rdeu to re¬ 
fresh the way-side traveller. How many years would it take a new 
seedling strawberry to travel by runners &om London to the Land’s 
End ?, The raspberry mines its way to a fiesh station, by a sub¬ 
terranean, mole-like process, blind but not ungtfided, and then 
rises unexpectedly to the light of day. The datorium, or squirUng 
cucumber, is ^mished with a fire-engine for the dispersion of it^ seeds; 
the tdUefMne-Dot balsam scatters them like an explpded shell. Even 
the humblest of the race, the champignon, and many, other fungi, start 

from 
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a cBDtre and trarel outwaids in droieSf imitating, in tbeir lowly 
^jf the progress of sound and light. i 

< If it be asked—Why should the gupreme Being bestow this care 
on the preservation of a usdess, unseen Crocus, that vegetates amidst 
perhaps inaccessible hill tpps, where there is scarcely an insect to dp 
its sweets, much less a human eye to admire its beauty ?—we in 
return deuuuid—it for ^our own mefl'its, caviller, for your usefCTl- 
ness, your services to mankind, you have been created, supported, 
and spared so lo^ by the mercy of a benevolent God ?' 

The topic excited some little interest for the time amongst the 
readers of the Gardener’s Chronicle, hut the thesis still awaits 
deliberate handling of a master. 

At the present epoch, when the horticultural societies and the 
great nurserymen have their active agents surveying the world 

* frcMn China to Peru,* the amateur gardener can hiudly get on 
with satisfaction to himself, especially amongst bis ilowen, 
without acquiring some knowledge of botanical arrangement; 
and tEerefore, at this poiAt of our discourse, let us give the 
beginner a caution not to be persuaded into the belief that the 
Linnaean system is altogether obsolete and good for nothing. 
Dr, lindley in bis Preface speaks of 

* that method of investigating tlie productions of the vegetable king¬ 
dom which, under the name of the Natural System, has gradually dis¬ 
placed more popular classidcations:—well adapted indeed to captivate 
the superficial inquirer, but exercising so baneful an iafiuence upon 
botany, as to have rendered it doubtful whether it even deserved a 
place among the sciences.’ 

With all deference to the Doctor, we might rejoin that, if the 
Natural System were permitted entirely to extinguish the Linnaean, 
botany would soon deserve a place among the mysteries instead of 
the sciences. The ‘ superficial inquirer ’ is the very person who 
wonts a clear and fr^ink-minded guide that will show him what he 
wants, instead of letting him lose himself in a boggy maze where 
he can find no tirm footing. « It is^ doubtless, convenient to be 
able to send a box of plants to be named by a practised adept in 
tbe Natural System ; but it is more independent to be able to do 
it one^s self on the linnsean. The Natural System, as a mode of 

puts us in mind of the curiosa Latinitas of the 
prescnptums of our medical men ; it is an excellent contrivance 
for fencing off the profane vulgar. The apprentice shall be 
bound fimr seven long years, or he shall not be admitted itito the 
crafoat all. But middle^ed people begin to estimate tbe com¬ 
parative lengtiis of life and of art; and if they set out on any 
foesh scientinc journey, ot perhaps mere excursion, they wdsh to 
fmd thems^ves on a smooth turnpike, witii low hedges, over 

which 
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which they can have a pleasant view of ^i6 coun^, not in ^ 
tangled labyrinth, wherein, after running abbot for half the day, 
they end by having seen just nothing at all. In tVnlh ^at the 
merits of the Linnaean system are 'j^at, will appeaf even from 
the words of Dr. Lindley himself in theVery same Preface:— 

^^Linnceus in 17D1 invented a system d^>eiidiDg on variatioiis in 
the sexual organs. l%u method has eapyed a degree of eeUhritg 
which has rarely falUn to (he ht of human contrivancesy chiefly on 
account of its deamess^and simplicity ; and hi its day it undoubtedly 
effected its full proportion of go^.' 

He adds indeed—but we can by no means 
announced*— 

‘ Linnaeus probably intended it as a mere substitute for the Natural 
System, for; which he fouiftl the world in his day unprepared, to 
be relinquished as soon as the principles of the latter could be 
settled; as seems obvious from his writings, in which he calls the 
Natural System primum el ultimum 7^ botanids desiderait^m* He 
could scarcely have expected that his artificial method should exist 
when the science had made sufficient progress to enable botanists to 
revert to the principles of natural arrangement, the temporary aban¬ 
donment of which had been solely cawed i>y the diffictdiy (f defining 
its groups. This difficulty no longer exists.’ 

The difficulty of definition may be surmounted; but ffie diffi¬ 
culty of remembering those definitions, so ^ to use them as a 
botanical alphahety is sorely increased. We defy any amateur 
—who must be content to have either a * superficial’ knowledge 
of botany, or none at all—we defy him, stout-hearted though he 
may be, not to feel depressed on glancing through Dr. Lindley’s 
Analysis of the Orders — only 262 of them in the edition 
of 1830—and they being the alpltabet of one Class of the Natural 
System! On meeting with any plant which presmits to his 
eye a decidedly novel aspect, be w^l be ha^d pressed to know 
to which of the -acecBy -iferce, •-vnetJBy ddeasy or othei^-^?, he is (o 
refer it, and will at last fall back #n the aid (most patiently and 
promptly rendered) S the editor of the Gardener’s Chronicle. But 
•if his unknovm specimen be a British natii^, and he happens to 
have a copy of the English Bolatiy within reach, bow happy will 
he be to dissect his new-found flower, determine its aiMi 

Order, and in five minutes pitch upon the very thing itself! 

In the Natural System it is an apparently simple arrangement, 
but a feal cause of confusion, to ^vide the wiude Flora of the 
world into^ two Classes oidy, i.e., 1. VasGulaves, or fioweriz^ 
plants, and 11. CeUulares, or flowerless plants then to sul> 

dividd Claas I. into 262 Orders^with the anatomical and consti¬ 
tution^ peculiarities of all of whiirii the stud^t has to make 

himself 


adopt the mere theoiy 
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himself familiar before he can begin to enjoy the pleasure of 
investigating for himself. Of course, these remarks will be 
understood to apply solely to the use of the Natural System as a 
hey and an index to botanical knowledge. To the study of 
vegetable physiology artd the natural affinities of plants, it is not 
merely useful, but necessary. Still it is the ultimum rather tlvr.n 
the primum in botani<;i,8^ Through Linnaeus we know plants 
more readily; even if through Jussieu we understand them more 
thoroughly. By the one mode we make the^r acquaintance; by the 
other our acquaintance is converted into intimacy. The English 
student is advised to begin with Sir James Smithes works and 
end'^'With Dr. Lindley’s. The Knight should preside over the 
catalogue, the Professor over the herbarium. 

As a specimen of memoria techni^^ nothing easier to carry 
about with one than the Linneean Classes, whether we retain 
his original 24 or consent to reduce them to 22—as the reader 
will find by the rapidity with which* the artificial memory can 
be refffeshed after years oIT disuse. But fancy — not a Robert 
Fortune — but a ‘superficial^ let loose in some undiscovered 
nursery-ground in the nqrth of China; what a clear account he 
will give of the things he secs there, if he be allowed to make 
no use of Linnaeus or Sir James, and even do happen to have 
a Natural System m his pocket! Besides, he nia?/stumble on 
a plant which may belong to a new Order; what is ho to do then? 
Before he is justified in making a new Order he must have 
thoroughly compared his plant with the characters of all tlio 
others—not an easy task to execute off-hand. 

One very common objection to the Linnapan System — we 
mean that grounded upon the exceptions and the anonjalies 
which arise in the course of its application—is to our mind 
a merit; for the fact indicates, beyond mistake, that the plan 
is an artificial oqp, for convenience sake, and not an attempt 
^o explain Hhe scheme of creation. And exceptions confirm 
a rule, in the memory at lea^^t. A diandrous grass fixes itself 
on the attention. No person of common ^ense would suppose 
that it is not a grdss because it docs not «happcn to grow in 
the field Triandria.v It assists ui. in remembering the rushes to 
find bog-rush, Schcenus^ and the club-rush, Scirpus^ in I'rian- 
dria, instead of with the rest of their friends in Hexandria. 

The intending beginner shall himself judge by which method 
he is likely to, make the fastest progress at the outset. We will 
suppose that he is investigating the not very easy genus Juncus, 
or Rush. He meets with a specimen in flower, and soon deter¬ 
mines its Linniean Class and Order, Referring to the English 
Botany of Smith, he finds at once— 


‘ Juncus 
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* Juncus acutus. Great Sea Rush. Hexandria Monogynia. Ge¬ 
neric Character. — Calyx of 6 leaves, permanent. Corollay none. 
Capstticy superior, of 3 valves, with 1 or 3 cells. Seeds, several. 
StigmcLSy 3. Specific Character.— Stem round, naked. Panicle, 
terminal. General involucrum of two spinous leaves. Capsules, 
reundish, pointed.’ 

But in the Natural System of Lindley, he stumbles upon—it 
must be by guess or chance— • 

* Order CCXLtV. —^uncea:. The Rush tribe. 

‘ Diagnosis.— Hexapetaloideous herbaceous monocotyledons, with 
a superior ovarium, a half-glumaceous re^lar perianthium, a pole 
soft testa, a single style, capsular fruit, and an embryo next the hilum. 

* Anomalies. —Flowers sometimes scarcely glumaceous. 

‘ Kssential Charactei^ — Flowers hermaphrodite or unisexual. 
Calyx and corolla forming an inferior, 6-parte(i, more or less ghima- 
ceous perianthium. Stamens f), inserted into the base of the seg¬ 
ments ; sometimes 3, and then opposite the calyx. Anthers^ 2 celled. 
Ovarium^ 1 or 3 celled, 1 or many seeded, or 1-celled and 3*Jeeded. 
Style 1. generally 3, sometimes only 1. capsular, 

with 3 valves, which have the dissepiment in their middle; sometimes 
de.stitute of valves, and l-seedcd by abortion. Seeds with a testa, 
which i.s neither black nor crnstaeeous; albumen^ firm, fleshy, or car¬ 
tilaginous; embryo witliin it. U. J3r. (1810)— Herbaceous plants, 
with fascicled or fibrous roots. Leaves, fistular, or flat and channelled, 
with parallel veins. Inflorescence^ often more or less capitate. 
Floicers, generally brown or greetj.’ 


To take another case, where there can be no difficulty in guess¬ 
ing the Natural Order to which the specimen belongs, the reader 
is advised to comjiarc the generic and specific characters of the 
Malva sylvestris, or common mallow (Monadelphia polyandria), 
of Sir James Smith, with the diagnosis, anomalies, and essential 
character of the Malvaceae, or mallow tribe, of the Natural 
System. • « 

J^ljosc two systems, we repeat, are not inconsistent and anta¬ 
gonistic, like the corpuscular and uiidulatory theories of light, but 
may, and ought to be, made mutually to support each other. One 
is the dictionary, l^ie other the grammar of the science. The 
Linnaean arrangement is profeseedly artificial; but it performs 
much more than it promises. Artificial systems for the discrimi¬ 
nation of plants arc one thing ; and, as Sir James Smith says, ‘ the 
pliilosophy of botanical arrangement, or the study of the natural 
affinities of plants, is quite another matter. But it would be as 
idle, while we pursue this last^mentioned subject, so deep and so 
intricate that its most able cultivators are only learners, to lay 
aside the continual use of the Linnman System, as it would be for 
philologists and logicians^to slight the convenience, and ind<*ed 

necessity, 
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necessity, of the alj^iabet, and to substitute the Chinese character 
in its stead.’ 

Amidst our old school of Garden Literature the name of 
Evelyn marks quite an epoch. His Kahndarium Hortmse^ or 
Gardemi^s Almanack^ set the pattern for a multitude of similar 
productions, and may even yet be referred to as a useful te^ 
minder. His * plmit potatoes in your worst ground ’ is what we 
are obliged to ^me to after all. It is now the fashion to resus¬ 
citate from long forgotten seed-drawers nvmy of his plants that 
had been shelved for years, as chervil and basil; and attempts 
ate being made tb render others more popular, as orache and 
lamb-lettuce or cora-salad.* Purslane, we hope, will follow in 
the list of revivals; in Germany it is still in great request for 
spring soups. Ourselves, long baffle^, in an attempt to raise a 
crop of skirrets/ruwi seedy found in him the wrinkle which a host 
of gardeners had failed to supply : ‘ March. Sow skirrets in rich, 
mellow, fresh earth, and moist; and when about a finger longy 
plant out one single root *‘in a hole, at a foot distance.’—His 
New Conservatory or Greenhouse was the beginning of a 
series of results which i^ would be very long to relate. His 
translation of the ‘ Compleat Gardener, by M. de la Quintinyc, 
chief director of all the gardens of the French King,’ which, 
when ^ made English,’ he believes to be ‘ first and best of that 
kind that introduced the use of the Olitorie garden to any pur¬ 
pose,’ must have had its effects; as also his * Acetaria, or Discourse 
of Sallets ’—proving (even although pickles are included in the 
termf), that a more varied and artistical sallet could be served two 
hundred years back than now, and that our only mode of ad¬ 
vancement in this line is to revive old fashions. Where is 
our list of ‘ sallet-plants reduced to a competent niunber, not ex¬ 
ceeding thirty^five f We may bo inclined to refuse the sow¬ 
thistle, so ‘ cxceec^ngly welcome to the late Morocco ambassa¬ 
dor ;* but subh a thing as a good salad is now never dished in 
England, if there be truth in lie proverb— 

‘ L’ insalata non h buon, ne bella, 

Ove non e la pimpiriella.’ • 

This pimpernel is bur common 'bumet; ‘ but,’ says Evelyn, ‘ a 
fresh sprig in wine recommends it to us as its most genuine ele¬ 
ment’—which may well acedunt for its being ‘of so cheering 


* * The French call them salade de pritre, from their being generally eaten in Lent.' 

They certainly detenre a place among the penitential herbs: The 
atoznaca that ba« admitted them is apt to cry peccavi. 

t * The abortive and aiW>fruit of melons, being pickled as cucumber, 

make an exceHent sallet Potato.—The small green fruit (when about the size of 
the leUd cherry) being pickled, t« an agreeable ealw 


and 
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and exhilarating a quality/ ‘ Sampler,* too, is cruelly neg* 
lected 

< Not only pickled, but crude and co\d, when young and tender (and 
such as we may cultivate and have in our kitchin-gardens almost the 
year round), it is, in my opinion, for its aromatic and other excell^t 
wrtues and effects against the spleen, cleansing the passages, sharpening 
appetite, <&c., so far preferable to most of qur hotter herbs and sallet 
ingredients tha^ I have often wondered it has not been long «nce 
propt^ted in the potagere, as it is in France, from whence I have 
frequently receivM the seeds, which have prosper’d better and more 
kindly with me than what comes from our pwn <»oasts. It does not 
indeed pickle 90 well, as being of a more tender stalk and leaf, but, in 
all other respects, for composing sallets it has nothing like it/ 

We are all acquainted with 

^ One that Others samphire’ 

half-way down the face of Dover cliff; but how many of our 
readers know the taste of *the produce of that ‘ dreadful tJjpde ’ ? 
The samphire business now-a-days must be a small concern. < 
One or two species of glasswort are sold and pickled in Nor¬ 
folk by the style and title of samphire, but are as false a sub¬ 
stitution as was the fair maid who listed ‘ under the name of 
Richard Carr/ The pickled Salicomias taste of nothing but the 
vinegar and the spices, and altogether differ from that classic 
umbellifer the Crithinum maritiraum. 

Were it not unfair to disturb the repose of so good a man, one 
would almost wish to raise the ghost of Evelyn to solve a great 
difficulty of modern times—what is the inode of dressing sallei f 
Family quarrels have arisen on the subject; the salad-bowl may 
yet lead to divorces a mensd. With us, an early recollection is 
simple lettuce shred tolerably fine, just moistened all over with 
vinegar, and dusted with sugar ; a preparation to be tried by 
those hitherto ignorant of it. A mode that ha<i been dogmatically^ 
insisted on, as the only orthodox one, is to wipe each I^af of lettuce 
(which is alone admissible) dry ; then to bring the oil in contact 
with every part of the surface, finishing with the least dash of 
vinegar and sprinkle of salt. This would be the order of the 
day —pure and simple, A favourite Parisian top-dressing is to place 
a little flock of fresh-water crayfish on the summit of the verdemt 
mass; an appropriate garnish for fish salads, and, with us, imi- 
table by shrimps and prawns when crayfish are not. The azure 
and blue flowers of borage, and the orange and brown ones of 
nasturtium,^ are grateful to two senses at least; but it is not easy 
to have them fresh on a London sideboard. Faded, they are as 
bad a» the flowers out Madam’s last summer’s bonnet. Dr. 
Kitchenei/s cooked salad, atrewn over with a stratum of uncook^, 

deserves 
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d^^rves a serious and unprejudiced consideration. Tarragon 
vinegar, or anything else which must predominate, we hold to be 
heretical. Salad is good society ; whatever is obtrusive must be 
elccluded. Therefore we think that the quality of the oil is not 
criticised with 8u^hcien^ strictness : if it has the least twang, it 
predominates over everything, and you continue to taste it aftee: 
it should have been long forgotten. 

At this juncture our readers will thank us for producing (by 
permission courteously granted) a ‘ Recei|^ for a Winter Salad/ 
written many years ago at Castle Howard by the late Mr. Sydney 
Smith. He so i^rely •(after school-days) used his admirable 
talent for versification, that this specimen of it would be valued, 
even although the Prescription were not—what it certainly is—in 
itself an excellent one :— , 

‘ Two large potatoes, passed through kitclien sieve, 

Unwonted softness to the salad give. 

Of mordent mustard add a single spoon— 

Distrust the condiment which bites so soon ; 

But deem it not, thou man of iierbs, a fault 
To add a double quantity of salt. 

Three times the sp'oon with oil of Lucca crown, 

And once with vmegar, procured from town. 

True flavour neea^i it, and your poet begs 
The pounded yellow of two well-boiled eggs. 

X«et onion atoms lurk within the bowl, 

And, scarce suspected, animate the whole ; 

And lastly, on the flavoured compound toss 
A m^^ic teaspoon of anchovy sauce. 

Then, though green turtle fail, though venison *s tough, 

And ham and turkey are not boiled enough, 

Serenely full, the Bpicupc may say— 

Fate cannot harnr me—T have dined to-day I * 

To return to Mir. Evelyn—while he gave a helping liand to 
rational impf'ovcment, the amiable senior cautiously avoided hor¬ 
ticultural quackeries :— p 

‘ March ,—Sow stock gillyflowers in the full of the moon, to 
produce double flowers. In the meantime, let gentlemeu and ladies 
who are curious trust 4itt]e by mangonisme,^ insuccatlons, or medecine, 
to alter the species,^or indeed the form,s and shapes of flowers con¬ 
siderably, that is, to render that double which*nature produces but 
single/ &c.— ICaUndarium, 

Evelyn moreover is valuable by hdping us to mark thfe intro¬ 
duction of several of our cultivate vegetables. Of ‘ Artichaux/ 

* * Monguuiso, to polUh^ paintt and trim up a thing to make sell ketter.' 
Ainsworth. # 

" 1 
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he tells us (Acetaria) : ‘ ’Tis not very# long since this noble 
thistle came first into Italy, improv’d to this magnitude by cul¬ 
ture, and so rare in England that .they were commonly sold for 
crowns a piece; but what Carthage yearly spent in them—as Pliiiy 
computes the sum—amounted to sestertii sena millium —30,000/. 
sterling. Note that of the Spanish cordon —a toild and smaller 
artichoah^ with sharp-pointed leaves anddesser head—the stalks, 
being blanched and tender, are serv’d up ^ /a poiverade (that is, 
with oyl, pepper, &•.), as the French term is.’ Of ‘ Pompey’s 
beloved dish, so highly celebrated by old Cato’ he says: ‘ ’Tis 
scarce an hundred years since we first h^d Cabbages out of Hol¬ 
land ; Sir 'Anthony Ashley, of Wiburg St. Giles, in Dorsetshire 
(ancestor of the Earls of Shaftesbury), being—as 1 am told—the 
first who planted them in»England.’ Of the melon he bids us 
* Note, that this fruit was very rarely cultivated in England, so 
as to bring it to maturity, till Sir George Gardner came out of 
Spain; I myself remembering when a^ ordinary melon would have 
been sold for Jive or six shillings J Spinach was ‘ by original a 
Spaniard.’ Tarragon also ‘ of Spanish extractionand ‘ the cauly- 
flower (anciently unknown) from Aleppo.’ 

Some of our garden esculents are of high antiquity ; asparagus 
was a favourite vegetable with Cato, and onions are inscrutable. 
Others are .quite modem upstarts. Sea-kale is one of these—by 
the present mode of producing it. And a truly British dish it is. 
On many poris of the south coast the inhabitants, from time 
immemorial, have been in the habit of searching for it in the 
spring where it grows spontaneously, and cutting off *the young 
and tender leaves and stalks, as yet unexpanded and in a blanched 
state, close to the crown of the root. Evelyn, confounding it 
with ‘ the broccoli from Naples, perhaps the kalmerida of Pliny’ 
—[or Athen£Bus rather]—‘ capitata marina et Jioriday mentions 
that ‘ our sea-keele, the ancient crambe^ and growing on our coast^, 
are very delicate.* But its cultivation is a recent ^ctice. Mr. 
Curtis, in his Directions for Cultitating the Crambe maritima or 
Sea-kale (1799), tells us,— 

‘ Mr. William Jones, of Chelsea, saw bundles of it, in a cultivated 
state, exposed for sale in Chichesftr market, in the year 1753. I learn 
from different persons that attempts have been made at various times to 
ial^ace it to the London markets, ineffectiuUlg, A few years 
^Dce 1 renewed the attempt myself, and though it was not attended 
with aO the success I could have wished, I flatter myself it has been 
the means of making the plant so generally known in future the 
roarkete of the flrst city in the world will be duly supplied with this 
most clesirable article*’ 

' Rhubori) affords the iMest instance of the intrusion and estab- 

TOL. Lxxxix. NO. CLXXvii. c lishment 
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lishmcnt of strange herbage in our kitchen-gardens, Mr. Cuthill, 
the well-known horticulturist of Camberwell, with a praiseworthy 
feeling of respect for a senior brother of the craft, records in his 
Practical Instructions for the Cultivation of the Potato^ &c. &c. 
(1850), that— 

< Mr. Joseph Hyatt of Deptford, a most benevolent man noSv 
upwards of seventy years <of age, was the first to cultivate rhubarb on 
a large scale. It is now nearly forty years since he sent his two 
sons to the Borough market with five bunches—rof which they could only 
sell three* The next time they took ten bunches, all of which were 
sold. Coming evehts cdH their shadow before^ and from the small 
but increased sale Mr. Myatt judged that rhubarb would become a 
favourite. He therefore determined to increase its cultivation, and 
year after year added to his stock. For his first dozen roots he was 
indebted to his friend Mr. Oldacre, gaAiener to Sir Joseph Banks. 
They consisted of a kind imported from Russia, finer and much earlier 
than the puny variety cultivated by the Brentwood growers for Covent 
Gardeljt Mr. Myatt had to contend against many prejudices; but 
time, that universal leveller, overcame and broke down every barrier,^ 
and rhubarb is now no longer called physic.^ 

The foot-stalks of the 'physic-plant are now regarded as a ne¬ 
cessary rather than a luxdry in culinary management. The most 
. frugal table can display its rhubarb pudding or tart, in season. 
The dainty has been published at a different rate from the pine¬ 
apple—another bit of a parvenu amongst the respectable fruit 
families. In a copy of the Hortus Medicus AmstelodamuSy- now 
by favour at hand, on the plate Ananas is entered the following 
MS. note by P, Collinson—the eminent F.R.S.:—‘ S^ Matthew 
Decker first brought the Ananas or Pine Apple into England to 
his Garden at Richmond, where I saw them about the year 1712.* 
In the Horticultural Transactions, vol. i. (p. 150), we read :—• 

‘ Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, on her journey to Constantinople, 
•in the year 1716, rebiarks the circumstance of pine-apples being served 
up in the dessert at the Electoral table at Hanover as a thing she had 
never before seen or heard of. •’Had pines been then grown in Eng¬ 
land, her ladyship could not have been ignorant of the fact.’ 

It would be almost presumptuous in us to^offer any attestation 
of the great valu^ of these Transactions of the Horticultural 
Society of London. To mention merely a few of many remark¬ 
able elderly papers—the ‘ Account of a new Strawberry, with a 
coloured Figure, by Michael Keens [N.B. not Keen]^ Gardener 
of Isleworthf * An Account of Two Varieties of Cherrjr, raised 
at Downton Castle f ‘ Notes relative to the first Appearance of 
the Aphis Lanigera or Apple-Tree Insect in this Country,* &c., 
are now important portions of hor^ACultural history. 

Of the multitudes who pass through Covent-garden Market 
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six days out of seven, the great majority certainly are unaware 
of the time and trouble that many common esculents have cost 
the gardener. Perpend, for example, the almost twelvemonths* 
occupance of his soil by the best varieties of broccoli—which 
the vulgar are constantly confounding with cauliflowers. 

I 

‘ When the bright Bull ascendyig first adonis 
The Spring’s fair forehead with his golden horns, 

Italian seeds with parsimonious hand 

The watchful gardener scatters o’er lus land; 

Quick, moves the rake, with iron ieeth divides 
The yielding glebe, the living treasure hides; 

O’er the smooth soil, with horrent thorns beset, 

Swells in the breeze the undulating net; 

Bright shells and«feathers dance on twisting strings, 

And the scared finch retreats on rapid wings. 

* But when three leaves the young aspirer shoots, 

To other soils transplant the Shortened roots ; * 

I'here in wide ranks thy verdant realms divide, 

Parting each opening file a martial stride. 

‘ When leads the Spring amid her budding groves 
The laughing Graces and tl»e quivered Loves, 

Again the Bull shall siiake his radiant hair 
O’er the ricli product of Ids early care; 

AVitli hanging lip and longing eye shall move, 

And Envy dwell in yon blue fields above. 

‘ Oft in each month, poetic Tighe! be thine 
To dish green broccoli with savoury chine; 

Oft down thy tuneful throat be thine to cram 
Tiie snow-white cauliflower with fowl and ham! 

Nor envy thou, with such rich Viands blest, 

The pye of Perigord, or swallow’s nest.’— Phytologia^ p. 560. 

* • 

The knowing Doctor shows his taste in lauding the green broccoli, 
despised as they arc by cooks becAuse they do not dish so prettily 
as the white. We wish we had space either for verse or prose 
that might let the •reader into the secret of growing sea-kale with¬ 
out the expense of pots and forcing, and df better flavour than 
with those aids; but the carte of our course of vegetables must 
be lijnited. Otherwise there weifc no less temptation to enlarge 
on leeks and cibbols j ‘ hot,’ says Evelyn, ‘ and of vertue pro- 
lifick \ since Latona, the mother of Apollo, lojig’d after them.’ 
He adds—‘the Welch, who eat them much, are observ’d to be 
very fruitful,’ It is not, however, recorded that Ancient Pistol 
becaifie the parent of ^ family of Revolvers in consequence of 
' his compulsory feast during * the Gallia wars.’ 

c 2 For 
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For these, and a host of other things, we must refer to Loudon’s 
Encyclopfedia of Gardening — a most useful compendium—if we 
may call so bulky a book a compendium, which, however, it truly 
is. But for a weekly supj>ly of varied information the Gardener's 
Chrmicle takes the lead. Dr. Lindley’s name is a suilicient 
guarantee for its merits—but, if more be asked for, observe the 
free use made of it by Second-chop publications. An amusing 
and sometimes a valuable portion of the paper is the ‘ Home 
Correspondence ’—a sort of committee of the whole house of 
readers, with the editor ^ the chair. Experiences, hopes, disco¬ 
veries, crotchets, are herein detailed and discussed—the more 
modest virtuosi adopting such veils as X. Y. Z. or P. Q. R. 
(They are all above L. S. D.) Curious pseudonyms are sometimes 
concocted;—one lynx-eyed fellow call^himself Argo, disturbing 
the memory of the lady who signed Ignorama, and the Bill of a 
certain veteran patriot for the better regulation of Omnibt — 
but tlfocc are welcome plums, to save us from eating too much 
plain pudding. There is always enough of solid matter, a suffi¬ 
ciency of pieces de resistance, to ballast the trifle and the bonbon 
. crackers. 

As to the Cottage Ghrdener, its contents are more suitable 
for a double-coach-housed ‘ cottage of gentility ’—than for that 
usually tenanted by the labourer. But the only fault in this is, 
that an unnecessarily humble title has been assumed. The genuine 
cottager would hardly spend per week upon garden literature, 
whatever he might on seeds and plants ; and his landlord or his 
rector will probably have given or lent him Paxton’s Ca¬ 
lendar, or some other of the many useful elementary books that 
are to be had. It is desirable, that the labourer should take an 
interest in, and see, the .higher operations of the art; he will 
perform the lower ones all the better for the apprenticeship, 

• though he be likeiy never to have a vinery and a pinery of his 
own to attend to, an initiation into their mysteries will help him 
to treat his children with a pl?fteful of early radishes, and his wife 
with a dish of out-door grapes; and if she has the self-denial to 
turn them into money, instead of eating them, she will esteem 
him and them none the less for that. We have observed in the 
gardens of those labourers whose opportunities are above the 
average of their class, mosl pleasing evidence of the •know¬ 
ledge they have thus acquired. Just as a course of ^mathe¬ 
matics at Cafnbridge would make a man all the more valuable 
as an accountant or a clerk, so, to the horticultural graduate, 

* The fame potnareh who, when some gracelesfjrories laughed at a statement of 
hiif said, 'bcmourable members in white waistcoats Caight be as merry as they chose, 
but be was speaking teriatim* 

digging 
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digging is his dynamics, planting his statics, forced cucumbers 
and kidney-beans his theory of heat and light—Chinese Nyin- 
phapas and American Victorias with their hotwater apparatus and 
the fountain are his hydrostatic^—and the beds of seedlings, 
perhaps, may be his differential calculus, when he finds how 
•differently they turn out from what he had calculated on I 

The amateur who, happening to have a sufficiency of land 
attached to his residence, chooses himself to take the command 
of two or three lab<jurers, instead of employing a trained pro¬ 
fessional at a high salary — {wages might be offensive)—is of 
compulsion the most assiduous student «f ganlen literature. His 
practice will be adapted to various ends, according as utility 
or ornament is the object the more desirable in his state of 
affairs. But his horticuUure is mostly of the composite order ; 
he cultivates a garden of all-work. As the celebrated cob¬ 
bler ‘ lived in a stall—that served him for parlour and kitchen 
and all,’ so the independent manager arranges a plot of ground 
so as to comprise the convenience^ of orchard, kitcheti-garden, 
shrubbery, parterre, and terrace. And a capital school it is 
for ilie men and hoys who are wise enough to look after in¬ 
struction while working in it. Ho,w well, too, an avenue of 
standard perpetual roses harmonises with the line of a feathery 
asparagus bed I How little there is to displease in a rectangular 
strawhciry-ground enclosed in a frame-work of brilliant low- 
growing flowers, with an outer fillet of box, having oj)enings left, 
like the gates of a Roman camp, for the approach of the work¬ 
men and the fruit-gatherers! What pleasant strolls may be taken 
in a wilderness of apple, bullace, cherry, plum, filbert, and medlar- 
trees, with an underwood of the periwinkles great and small, 
lionesty, and primroses, and with one path at least skirting the edge 
of the fish-pond, from which a pike fot dinner may always be had! 
His visitors enjoy the combination as much as himself. He asks 
a city friend which he will have put into his cariiage—a basket 
of flowers or a liamper of vegetables;—and the answer is, ‘ Both I ’ 
To make it perfect in its way, all the spare decoration he can 
afford to bestow vpon it should tend to make it a winter garden. 

Winter gardening has bithejrto been but imperfectly worked up 
in EnglantU Tiie poet Wordsworth made this a particular study, 
and we regret that he has died without writing fully on it—unless 
indeed liis MS, pajiers may contain such a lucubration. He 
used* to speak with great contempt of the sums spent on conser¬ 
vatories, and the neglect of the English winter-garden proper. 
The rose-garden has been so assiduously enriched in France, and 
the Alahlia-border herea at the seasons when those flowers 

make their brightest cnbplay, it is the fashion for the aristocracy 

to 
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to be resident in their country mansions (so called a non mmmdo 
we suppose): Christmas has an equal claim on their presence 
at the family home—and that claim is, we all know, usually com-^ 
plied with. If only for the‘ladies’ sake, then, a briglit an^ 
cheerful winter-garden ought to be within an easy trip of thd> 
drawing-room at every ‘ place ’ deserving such a title—nay, it- 
ought decidedly to be within view of the breakfast-room windows. 

The vast amount of money lavished on conservatories does not 
bring an adequate return to any but Clan AtacForcer. The most 
expensive ones we have seen are so far from the house that they 
can really add very little <to the luxury either of exulting proprie¬ 
tor or applausive guests. We admit the comfort in severe weather 
of such an additional saloon —when the arrangement justifies that 
designation, and when care and judgment regulate the resort to 
it;—but we have little more to say in the laudatory line—and 
a good deal per contra. It is the open air that must stimulate 
the lan^id appetite, raise the depressed spirits, and colour the 
faded ^eek with newly-ox^genised blood. Were the Crystal 
Palace to be kept up in spite of rather strong pledges, and, as 
some prophesy, to present us by and bye with a wilderness of 
walks meandering through j^owers of exotic bloom, it would be the 
most insalubrious promrsiade in London; the rarer and choicer 
the Flora, the less entitled to rivet your admiration, young ladies! 
On a sultry summer’s day, fairly divided between heavy showers 
and scorching sunshine, you have seen a bottle of claret—or.the 
decanter to which it ought not to have been transferred—or a 
caraffe of water from the deep well—brought into your dear 
papa’s comfortable dining-room ; before it stood long on the 
table, the bright glass was dim, and soon down trickled the dew- 
drops, running races which should reach the bottom first ] well, 
permit us paternal reviewed to whisper that after half an hour’s 
walk through the frosty air you are the cool clarct-bottlc, or the 
*?hrafre of spring water, when you enter the seductive orchid- 
house. The dew does not runjoff your encasing integuments, but 
it saturates them. You might almost as wisely take a walk on the 
floor of the aquarium as here. If you doubt.our w’ord, go and 
stand before the neareyit kitchen-firq, and see how you will reek and 

steam. What would your mamma say—what would Sir- 

or Dr.-, who has taken sv’ch pains with you, think, if you 

were to spend two or three hours in the laundry during the height 
of tbb engagenient on a washing-day ? As you happen to have 
lungs and a skin, it matters not what you are looking at, as long 
as the atmosphere is the same—whether at the brightest of flowers 
or the-most prismatic of soap-bubbles. A No indoor promenade 
should tell more forcibly on the hygromffler, or indicate the dew¬ 
point 
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point with greater suddenness, than a common sitting-room. But 
in this arid climate, even the camellia casts ofF its blossom-buds. 
It disinherits its own lovely offspring, and rejects them with as 
decided a scorn, as if it had discovered that it was producing a crop 
of Hygeian pills instead of pure ornaments for innocent beauties. 
The climate of the orange, not that of the camellia, may do for a 
winter-garden. If ever our admirable Palace of Glass becomes 
a showy, steamy, suffocating Jardin d’lflver, it will be a capital 
thing for the apothecMies ; such a vigorous crop of colds, coughs, 
and consumptions will be raised that it will be the Walk, if not 
the Dance of Death, to frequent it. If *11 tales be true, we may 
anticipate the Canter ;—but seriously, we hope never to see 
a comparative bill of mortality of those who take Hyde Park 
exercise in whatever shape within doors, and those who take it 
without. 

November and December are not winter, either astronomi¬ 
cally or horticulturally speaking, though they arc popularly con¬ 
sidered as an integral part of the dreary season. The^ often 
display on their damp and (;hilly bosom many a ‘ last pale 
blossom of the expiring year,’ which we cannot calculate on as 
likely to be useful to us. The winter^ for which our garden suh 
Jove frigido is designed is the time from the solstice, St. Thomas’s 
Day, till the moment when—if w'e may be pardoned for recurring 
to heathenish phrase-^Phoebus takes the Ram by the horns, as a 
slight exercise for his arms previous to his tougher encounter with 
tile Bull. After the solstice the sun is indeed getting upstairs, but 
acris Hyems grasps the reins tightly, and will generally insist on 
driving through the stage laid out for him. To lengthen and to 
strengthen are the respective performances of the daylight and the 
c<ild. The nearer we get to tlie conclusion of the real winter, 
the more is a garden felt to be an actulhl necessary of life. 

Wc go to work, therefore, at once, and ^will fancy—or why 
not sketch from familiar reality?—a most ‘capable’ situatiou^ 
A horseshoe of saddle-back hills,encloses a sufficient concavity 
open to the full stiuth. Of course the tops and upjier slopes of 
the rising groundj^elong to the park. The summits are crowned 
with noble Scotch firs, genuine Highlanders—not Yankee im¬ 
postors, which so much more abound, but true descendants from 
the glorious forests of Bramiar—and they Lave now put on those 
lovely glaucous hues at the tips of their branches which you do not 
see in spring or summer. Beneath them is a thicket of gorse, fast 
coming into bloom. We descend the heights, which are covered 
with velvety grass : nothing but sheep could make the turf so 
cushiony ; and here have some Dvirset ewes hard at work 
preparing early Iamb. l^Here and there arc a few solitary cedars 
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of Lebanon and weeping birch-trees, the latter to look like 
gigantic ostrich-feathers on hoar-frosty mornings; for we do not 
wish to forget that it is winter, but to enjoy its beauties and its 
blessings. ‘O, ail ye works'of the Lord, bless ye the Lord: 
praise him, and magnifydiim for ever. O ye winter and summer, 
bless ye the Lord: praise him, and magnify him for ever.^ Ir 
it not brilliant ? The ^most level rays of the sun are shot into 
a reverberating amphitheatre, whence they cannot escape ; it is a 
whispering gallery for the flirtations of the ^sunbeams. And here 
is the wicket in the park paling by which we enter the sanctum 
from without. Wb arot now under a thicket of laurels, and 
emerge again on well-kept turf, with plenty of gravel walks to 
go hither and thither in the bright mornings after rainy nights. 
But even at the edge of the laurels we^have flowers:—colt’s-foot 
of two kinds, the scentless white, and the heliotrope-scented, and 
the pink buds of that little bright blue flower wliich, as some 
people wrongly call it Forget-me-not,* might rightly be named 
Herc-f-&m-again. We descend this second shoulder of our Alpine 
heights, and the scene, as is right, becomes ever more genial. 
Hardy evergreens only arc admissible within the boundaries of 
our enclosure. Everything here must carry a cheerful face under 
adverse circumstances. Any plant, or man, ran be full of bravery 
in the hey-day of summer and good fortune. Onr search is for 
whatever will make a goodly show, and even bear blossoms, in 
spite of the insults of the north wind and the disdainful looks of 
the sun. The cypress is a magnificent ornament to the gardens of 
the south of Europe; it is respectable in the south of England; 
shabby-genteel higher up the island; in tlie north, miserable 
and poverty-struck. Of course local circumstances, and especi¬ 
ally peculiar skill and care, fcan modify the avcnige effects of 
latitude—even within a do'zen miles of Edinburgh we have lately 
admired some nobl,e specimens; but wherever, in spite of a fair 
*^rial of seduloas attention, the cypress sinks below the standard of 
respectability, there is no wis4om in continuing the fight against 
Nature—the idea is to be manfully dropped. We have too often 
groaned over the aspect of cypresses that looked as if their owner 
were taking care of them against ay apprehended scarcity of birch- 
brooms. 

England, rich as she is, is t^aimually acquiring fresh evergreen 
wealth. The most hopeful of these novelties come from Japan 
and the north^of China;,and it is remarkable how admirably 
the productions of those regions thrive in our own climate. A 
great loss to our winter scenery is the non-hardiness of the 
Ceratonia Siliqua, or St. John’s bread/ Its masses of almost 
black evergreen foliage would tell well ^^ainst the bright hues of 

our 
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our hill sides; and its depth of tint is so adourless as to har¬ 
monise well with any adjoining object. But to pine for what 
cannot be ours is weakness. Tlie ilexes are some compensation ; 
but how they, like fig-trees that rfo'bear fruit in the open air, hug 
the sea-shore I Near the sea, even hoary cork-trees may be 
grown in England. Aucuhas are useful, but, from their peculiar 
spottiness, they do not mix well with other evergreens; they 
must be either solitary, or in clumps by themselves. The yew 
is invaluable, both in a formal and in a picturesque garden; 
a hedge of it may be reared into perfet^iion within four or five 
years, and there is, after all, no such hedges but when clipped 
it is shorn of one of its great beauties :is a decorative plant — 
its exquisitely semi-transparent pink berries. Otherwise, it affords, 
though with less breadtli, the dark relieving mass which the Cent- 
tonia would furnish so much more boldly. The good old varieties 
of holly ought to be held in reverential esteem. Certain long 
lanes in tlie North Riding, bordered with hollies and yews, are 
among the most beautiful bits of winter scenery that dv^ell on 
our recollection. Mr. Woi’<lsworth^s own grounds at Rydal, 
though within nan*ow limits, justified the beautiful lines— 

Those native plants, 

The Molly and tlie Yew, endear tlie hours 
Of Winter, and protect that pleasant place. 

Imagination—not permitted here 

To waste her powers, as in the WorliIling*s miitd, 

On fickle pleasures, and superfluous cares, 

And trivial ostentation—is left free 
And puissant to range the solemn walks 
Of Time ami Mature,* 

A garden of .evergreens, with the shatlcs nicely graduated, parti¬ 
cularly when the distance harmonises'well, may be arranged to 
have the ideal character of one of Martin’s oy Danby’s imagina¬ 
tive landscapes. • 

Observe that arbutus, fruit, flor^yers, and foliage, all courting 
approval at once; the dwarf clumps of laurustinus sparkling in 
the breeze; and the rosemary, fragrant dew of the sea:—‘that’s 
for remembrance—pray you, Jove, remember.’ We gathered 

twigs of that, and of the bitter rue yonder, when little- 

died. ‘ There’s rue for you, and iiere’s some for me.’ Pardon 
the mention of the circumstance, but life and death equally come 
to mind in a winter garden.—‘ You ^jnay wear your rue with 
a difference.’—And here we are gay; is not this beautiful ? 
a large bed of Erica camca covered thrice thickly with rosy blos¬ 
soms^ The next bed Jfe now fading, the season is so forward; 
this mass of Christmas n^es and grcen-fioweretl hellebore, fringed 

’ with 
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with what men call winter aconite^ but gods, the new years 
gift. This neat mosaic of bright colours is a bit of legerdemain. 
You have snowdrops, hepaticas, Van Thol tulips, hyacinths, cro¬ 
cuses, vernal squills, and a feW other pretty things, all bedded on 
a carpet of brightest moss, and inclosed in a border of green 
rosettes—themselves the Pride of Loiidon in days of yore. The 
assemblage is small, select, and brilliant. Some of the coterie 
are slightly forced, and so plunged with their pots ; and at dusk, 
a light wooden frame, like a Brobdignagian dish-cover, is placed 
over all to keep out mischief. 

The next thing to display is our darling pet—the work of our 
own hands. In some spots ampng the neighbouring woods, on a 
black moory soil, the self-sown primroses sport into groat variety 
of colour ; hardly two are to be found alike. They pass from 
bright sulphur, through sad-coloured neutral tints, to orange, 
lilac, and vivid crimson. It was easy to have a bed filled with 
the proper soil, and at our leisure to search for specimens, trowel 
in hadd, and transfer them to their final site. The mixture of a 
few choice plants inveigled out of cottage gardens, adds brilliancy 
by their more decided hues ; but the best effetrt is obtained 
when the primroses are ^aken quite at random. There is even 
now (January) a prettv show, and has been since November; but 
in spring the green leaves will be hardly visible for the variously 
clouded colouring with which they are overtopped. In that sunny 
corner you will find violets in flower, thougli foliage only is to be 
seen ; the single blue Russian, and the double pink. The patches 
of pulmonaria, with leaves of mottled green, and flowers changing 
from pink to blue, are not to be despised; and here is a charming 
little rarity now coming on, the double pilcwort (Ranunculus 
ficaria) ; it has the usual gold-lacquered petals, with a centre like 
that of the double anemtme. ‘ But there are two s8rts of double 
anemones ; those like the double pilewort, in which the stamens 
^and pistils aie converted into minute petals, and which belong to 
the spring garden—and the ^ilkenny anemones, in which the 
number of true petals is multiplied, the parts of fructification 
remaining the same. These are a great help Jo make the winter 
garden gay. On a^mild forenoon the bees will show you how 
glad they are to find them there. The wood-laurel, the Pyrus 
japonica, and wallflowers double and single, brown and yellow, 
are blossoming in abundance. We have accomplished something 
actual, instead of dreaming about impossibilities. ‘ Tis * done! ’ 
cries Thomson ; but of the rest of his exclamation not a word can 
be agreed to— 

‘ dread "Winter spreads l^is latest glooms, ** 

And reigns tremendous o’er the Conquer’d year. 


How 
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How dead the vegetable kingdom lies! 

How dumb the tuneful! Horror wide extends 

Hfs desolate domain,* 

Not so:—nothing more easy than to elicit a smile from the grim¬ 
mest of the seasons. Both the red-breasf and the thrush seem to 
elljoy the scene, and express their approval in music. The water’s 
edge terminates our walk in this direction. Limited or artificial 
pieces of water never look brighter and more cheerful than in an 
open winter. An avcmie of standard Portugal laurels—like those 
at Trentham, though on a modest scale—conducts us to a flight 
of stone steps. A glass door admits us td a conservatory-passage 
filled on each side with orange-trees, myrtles, cinerarias, Chinese 
primroses, and so on. Another glass-door is opened, and wc are 
in the house again. i 

The extreme geographical limit at which horticultural practices 
have been carri^ on, is probably marked by Sir Edward Parry’s 
cultivation of mustard and’cress, ‘sallets good for the scorJ)ute,’ 
while exploring that most fearful of cul de-sacs^ the North-West 
Passfige, This was certainly venturing to a high, if not a great 
latitude in gardening, and deserves to be remembered as one of a 
thousand instances of the benevolent wisdom habitually exercised 
by our great sea captains. Parry’s ship is the Ultima Thule of 
kitchen—as w’cll as winter—gardens. 

Wc may therefore be pennitted to take a bold flight tlience, 
and alight at once in Iceland. Here we have a country pos¬ 
sessing no mere modern civilization, and we may suppose that 
horticulture has done its utmost, till Mr, Paxton erects a still 
grander miracle over the region of the Geysers, and that efficient 
boiler shall serve to grow things unseen before. At present 
olitory viands .are the choicest of luxuries. Even in the middle 
of summer the inhabitants are exposed to so much snow, frost, 
and cold, as almost to prevent all cultivation! Tlie vegetarians 
would have a difficulty in carrying out their dietar^ here. The 
Icelanders, at least, are not given t<^ browsing; they are neither 
long-cared pacliyderms nor blatant ruminants. Fisli is their staff 
of life. The main’population is ichthyophagous; rye-bread is 
only brought to the table of thp superior class of people. Sir 
William Hooker says :— 

‘ Many of the liouses in the town, as well as (though more rarely) 
those in fhe country, have small gardens atftiched to them, fenced in 
with high turf walls, and generally kept neat and firCfe from weeds. 
Cabbages, especially the rutabaga, turnips, and potatoes, with some¬ 
times a few carrots, are attempted, but never arrive at any great de¬ 
gree of*perfection. Proba^ the best garden, both in point of soil and 
situation, in the town, wasXhat of Mr. Savignac. Here we had, In 
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the month of August, good turnips about the size of an apple, and po¬ 
tatoes as large as the common Dutch* Badishes and turnip-radishes 
vere very good in July and August. In other gardens, and especially 
out of the town, vegetation was extremely languid; and even in the 
month of August, when t|ie cabbages ought to be in their best state, 
I was in many gardens where a half-crown piece would have covered 
the whole of the plant, and where potatoes and turnips came 
nothing.’— Toxir in Iceland, p, 25. 

These difficulties would seem enough to baffle the most expert 
Fairservice that Dreepdaily ever sent ouf. Yet, in spite of all 
this, to show therforcev of imagination, there is extant a native 
work of renown, entitled, The Georgies of Iceland /—‘ a fine 
poem,*—attesteth the reporter ! As to the realities, Sir William’s 
account is confinnecl by a traveller of 1834;— 

^ Radishes and turnip-radishes, mustard and cress, seemed to thrive, 
and were looking pretty well in the governor’s garden; but he be¬ 
stowed much care and labour on Ids little piece of ground, and often 
took Jreat pleasure in pointing out to me the healthy vigour of three 
or ibtir plants of the mountain-ash, which (after I forget I»ow many 
years* growth) had attained to the height of about four feet, and in 
the possession of which he prided himself not a little, assuring me 
tliat they were in fact the‘only plants that deserved the name of trees 
within many miles around Reikiavik. The gardens I am speaking of 
had apparently abundance of good soil, and were all in a sheltered 
situation, facing the south-west; and yet, one knows not why, under 
such favourable circumstances, eveiytldng in them appeared, to be 
languishing. I do not recollect that we saw a cabbuge-head at all in 
any part of our future journey; and yet when we were at Reikiavik, 
the weather in August was comparatively mild (Fahrenheit’s ther¬ 
mometer fluctuating in tlie daytime from 49" to 63"), and nothing 
approaching to frost occurred during the short nights. If then there 
be not some other circumstance adverse to the growth of a far more 
hardy and vigorous vegetation, I should be disposed to ascribe the 
, want of success t6 mismanagement.* — Barrow's Visit to Iceland, 
p. 106. 

There is the rub—which we would try to settle one way or 
another, were we converted to Whiggery and honoured by some 
comfortable commi^ionership in the icy regions. A dinner %vith- 
out good vegetables is an imperffict affair ; still they do their best 
to fill the hiatus :— ^ 

‘ The governor sat at |he end of the table, and tlie Danish Prince 
on his right hand. The dinner was remarkably well served* up, and 
there was a display of vegetables, poor enough, it must be admitted, 
but such as is seldom met with at a dinner-table in Reikiavik, and they 
were all the produce of the governor’s gardrin.’— Ibid., p. 313.^ 

' Therefore there were no side-dishdu composed of the native 
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vegetable productions which are occasionally prepared for food, 
such as angelica and scurvy-grass, besides the two or three kinds 
of edible Fuci. A taste of the Lichen Islandicus should have 
been offered to the illustrious and erudite strangers, and also a 
sample of the Sol^ the Fucus palmaius of Linnaeus, which 
^cording to Hooker^ p. 37) is eaten ‘ either raw, with fish and 
butter, or boiled down in milk to a thick consistency, as is more 
common with people of property, wlio mix with it, if it can he 
afforded, a little flour gf rye! The dandelion, too, is among the 
native plants of the island, and would stop a gap, cither as a 
salad or a spinach; we ourselves have «aten» it with relish, in 
spite of the rebellion of the cook and some Cassandric predic¬ 
tions of her betters. 

Contrast with this sad instance of gardening under difficulties 
—heat being the grand (tesideratum—the ‘ watered gardens ’ of 
the East, where everything is unmanageably luxuriant, and cool¬ 
ness is the point of perfection for one’s dream of bliss:— 

‘ A garden enclosed is my sister, my spouse; a spring shht up, a 
fountain sealed. Thy plants are an orchard of pomegranates, with 
pleasant fruits; camphire, with spikenai^. Spikenard and saffron; 
calamus and cinnamon, with all trees frankincense; myrrh and 
aloes, with all the chief spices. A fountain of gardens, a well of living 
waters, and streams from Lebanon.’ 

We learn, from Mr. Kinglake, the most brilliant, and, neverthe¬ 
less, we suspect, alwut the most accurate of recent tour-sketchers, 
that these scenes remain unchanged since the day of the Wise 
King— 

‘ This Holy Damascus, this Earthly Paradise of the prophet, 
so fair to his eyes that he dared not trust himself to tarry in her bliss¬ 
ful shades—she is a city of hidden palace^ of copses, and gardens, and 
fountains, and bubbling streams. The juice of her life is the gushing 
and ice-cold torrent that tumbles from the ssowy sides of Anti- 
Lebanon. Close along on the river’s edge, through s<^^en sweet miles* 
of rustling boughs and deepest 8had% the city spreads out her whole 
length: as a man falls flat, face forw'ard on the brook, that he may 
drink and drink again, so Damascus, thirsting for ever, lies down with 
lier Ups to the stream, and clings to its rushing paters. 

‘ Wild as the nighest woodiaitd of a deserted home in England, 
but without its sweet sadness, is the sumptuous garden of Damascus. 
Forest-trees tall and stately enough, if you could see their lofty crests, 
yet le^d a tustling life of it below, with their branches struggling 

r inst strong numbers of bushes and wilful shrubs. The sliade upon 
earth is black as night. High, high above your head, and on 
every side all down to the ground, the thicket is hemmed in and 
choked up by the inter^cing boughs that droop with the weight of 
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roses, and load the slow air with their damask breath. The rose-trees 
which 1 saw were all of the kind we call damask; they grow to an 
immense height and size. There are no other flowers. Here and 
there, there are patclies of ground made clear from the cover, and these 
are either carelessly plants with some common and useful vegetable, 
or else are left free to the wayward ways of nature, and bear rank 
weeds, moist-looking and cool to your eyes, and freshening the sense 
with their earthy and bitter fragrance. There is a lane opened through 
the thicket, so broad in some places that you can pass along side by 
side—in some so narrow (the shrubs are for e^er encroaching) that you 
ought, if you can, t^ go on the first and hold back the bough of the 
rose-tree. And through' this wilderness there tumbles a loud rushing 
stream, which is halted at last in the lowest comer of the garden, and 
then tossed up in a fountain by the side of the simple alcove. This is 
all. Never for an instant will the peqole of Damascus attempt to 
separate the idea of bliss from these wild gardens and rushing waters.’ 

'— Eothen^ pp. 392-398. 

Our panorama might be endless—beating the American mon¬ 
sters iftto nothingness; buf we must hurry on, still eastward, and 
will next take a peep at China. We quote from the very inter¬ 
esting little volume of Mr. Fortune, one of the horticultural mis¬ 
sionaries already alluded o to, and, without doubt, among the most 
intelligent of his class :— 

‘ The gardens of the mandarins in the city of Ning-po are very 
pretty; they contain a choice selection of the ornamental trees and 
shrubs of China, and generally a considerable number of dwarf trees. 
Many of the latter are really curious examples of the patience and 
ingenuity of this people. Some are only a few inches high, and yet 
seem hoary with age. Not only are they trained to represent old 
trees in miniature, but some are made to resemble the fashionable 
pagodas of the country, and others different kinds of animals, amongst 
which the deer seems to be the favourite. Junipers are generally 
chosen for the latter purpose, as they can be more readily bent into 
> the desired fqrm; Wia eyes and tongue are added afterwards—and 
the representation altogether is really good. When I was travelling 
on the bills of Hong-kong, a fAt' days after my first arrival, 1 met with 
a most curious dwarf Lycopodium, which I dug up and carried down 
to Messrs. Dent’s garden. Hai^yak! said the‘old compradore, and 
was in raptures of delight. All <the coolies and servants gathered 
round the basket to admire this curious little plant, I had not seen 
them evince so much gratification since I showed them the Old Man 
Cactus ( Cereus senilis), which 1 took out from England, and presented 
- to a Chinese nurseryman at Canton. On asking them wliy they prized 
the Lycopodium so much, they replied, in Canton-English,— Oh, he 
too muchia handsome ; he grow only a leete qnd a leete every year; and 
suppose he be one hundred year oula, he jfmly so high, —holc|ing ijp 
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their liands an inch or two higher than the plant. This little plant is 
really very pretty, and often naturally takes the very form of a dwarf 
tree in miniature, which is doubtless the reason of its being such a 
favourite with the Chinese.*— Wanderings in China, p. 94. 

The great point of attraction to a long-tailed gardener visiting 
J^ondon would be the tiny stages of dwarf succulents in miniature 
pots, which look as if intended to be a^clt^d to the furniture of a 
doll’s house. It is said, that certain wealthy and kindhearted 
persons in China buy up the koo-shoo, or dwarf trees, for the 
sake of liberating them, by planting them in the open ground: 
but that the national benevolence does not prevent the making of 
human koo-shoo, or monstrous dwarfs (of which the small-footed 
ladies are a commencing sample), to be exhibited for a horribly- 
earned profit. ^ 

Tlie last kind of garden to which we shall allude is also touched 
upon by Mr. Fortune :— 

‘ A very considerable portion of the land in the vicinity of Sljanghae 
is occupied by the tombs of the dead. *In all directions large conical- 
8lia[)ed mounds meet the eye, overgrown with long grass, and, in some 
instances, planted with shrubs and flowers. Tl»e flowers are simple in 
their kind. No expensive camellias, moutans, or other of the finer 
ornaments of tlie garden are chosen for this purpose. At Ningpo wild 
roses soon spread themselves over the grave, and, when their flowers 
expand in spring, cover it witli a pure sheet of white. At Shanghae 
a pretty bulbous plant, a species of Lycoris, covers it in autumn with 
masses of brilliant purple. When I first discovered the Anemone ja~ 
ponica, it was in full flower amongst tlie graves round the ramparts. 
It blooms in November, when other flowers have gone by, and is most 
appropriate to the resting-places of the dead.’— Ibid., p. 330. 

With this beautiful custom prevalent amongst themselves, and 
with the rumour (if it has ever reaclysd them) of the abomina¬ 
tions practised in England, the Chinese may well assail us with 
contemptuous and insulting epithets. If tlie hijj-rid means of* 
disposing of the dead, which have been detected among the 
‘ outside red-haired Barbarians ’ In London and elsewhere, had 
been found in New Zealand before the introduction of Christ¬ 


ianity, and we hetd been innocent of them, we should reproach 
them with the foul iniquity a« a worse stain on the native cha¬ 
racter than even cannibalism itself. There yet remains plenty 
of uncultivated space in Great * Britain for g 9 .rdens for the 
dead. What are three-fourths of the sepulchral decorations that 
are se*en, but faint shadows of paganism? Thfe um is sheer 
nonsense among a people who do not bum their dead and 
have no ashes to preserve. The genius of the broken column 
and the extinguished ^rch is no emblem of hope. Sarco- 
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phag^, in all their varieties, are inconsistent with the restitution of 
earth to earth. There is a beautiM legend—if in these days we 
may be pardoned for calling anything in this line a mere legend — 
that on the death of the Virgin, the apostles went, after a lime, 
to remove the body, and,** oh opening the tomb where it had been 
laid, found that it was gone; but in its place appeared in fulf 
growth a thick cluster of bright and varied flowers. On this hint 
be it ours to speak. Let us remove the remains of our friends 
from the possibility of being a nuisance and a pollution. Let no 
vault, nor catacomb, nor niche, be permitted to pour forth through 
its chinks what must shock the sensitiveness of the most ardent 
affection. Let us lay what is left reverently in the earth—and 
above the spot let us spread a carpet of living bloom. 

‘ With frJrest flowers, 

Whilst summer lasts, and I live here, Fidele, 

1*11 sweeten tliy sad grave: thou shalt not lack 
, The flower that’s like thy face, pale primrose; nor 
The azur’d hare-bell, like thy veins; no, nor 
The leaf of eglantine, whom not to slander, 

Out-sweeten’d not thy breath/ 

Give ?/,?, we say, whenever the appointed hour arrives, no 
other monument than a ])arteiTe six feet by two ; not hung about 
with trumpery dyed wreatlis of eternelles and fragile amaranths, 
but planted with humble, homely, low-growing favourites— 
the aconite and the snowdrop, to mark a resurrection from .the 
death of winter—the violet and the lily of tlie valley, to join 
cheerfully in the sweetness, of spring—the rose, to sympathise 
with the beauty of summer—and the Japan anemone and the 
chrysanthemum, to carry a smile into the failing light of autumn. 
So best may the corruptible body be rendered up to Nature. 

The example has been set here and there—and with beautiful 
success. The prcAiincts of the house of prayer being affection¬ 
ately adomed'and decorously tespected, the house itself has been 
further removed from profaaation—has been guarded by the 
smiling sadness and decent quiet of the little region around it. 
Let us be thankful—and hope that the good coufse is to be 
largely pursued. » 
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Art. Tl.— 1, The History of the Reformation in Scotland by 
John Kmx, Edited by David Laing. 2 vols. 8vo. Edin¬ 
burgh, printed for the Wodrow Society, 1848. 

2. Oriyims Parochiales Scoticei^the Antiquities, Ecclesiastical 
and Territorial^ of the Parishes of Scotland. Ediited by Cosmo 

« Innes, Esq. Printed for the Rannatyne Club. Vol. L, 4to,' 
Edinburgh, 1851. 

3. Inquiry itito 'the Law and Practice in SioUish Peerages; with 
an Exposition of our Genuine Origiml Chmsistorial Law. By 
John Kiddell, Esq.* 2 vols. 8vo. Edinburgh, 1842. 


^T'HE Wodrow Society, now deceased, deserv^ed well of Scotland 
by its editions of Knox and Calderwood. Calderwood might 
be said to be a new work; but a correct and critical edition of 
Knox's History was scay;ely less a desideratum. The first- 
printed at London by Vautrollief in 1586-7—was so full of 
Idunders that its suppression by Whitgift is scarcely to be re¬ 
gretted so much as that a* few copies got into circulation.* Tlic 
next (London, 1644), though superintended by David Bildianan, 
a Scotchman, and an industrious scholar, is still worse; for it 
abounds in wanton alterations and even additions. As V^au- 
trollier’s had offended Elizabeth’s High-Church Archbishop, 
Buchanan’s excited the jealousy of the Puritans, it was their 
tampering with it that moved the indignation of Milton:— 

‘ If the work of any deceased author, though never so famous in his 
lifetime and even to this day, come to tlieir hands for licence to be 
printed or reprinted ; if there be found in Ids lx)ok one sentence of a 
venturous edge, uttered in the heiglit of zeal—aiid who knows whether 
it may not be tlie dictate of a divine spirit?—yet not suiting with every 
low decrepit humour of their own ;—though it were Knox himself, the 
reformer of a kingdom, that spake it—they will not pardon him their 
dash. I'lie sense of tiiat great man shall to all posterity be lost, for the 
fearfulness or the presumptuous rashness of a perfunctory licenser.’— 
Areogagitica. " ^ • 

Such a manipulator as David Buchanan was, however, more dan¬ 
gerous even than a ‘ perfunctory licenser.’ A new edition was 
therefore wanted, not only to funiish accurate readings, and the 
apparatus of illustration which modern luxury and indolence 
require, but to restore oinissioife, cut out interpolations, and place 
the whole on a firm footing of autjiority. Mr. Laing has spared 
no pains upon his task. The first four books may now be perused 
as John Knox wrote them between the years 1559 and 1566; 


* Some of Vautrullier’s readings are amusing. For ‘ William (iutlirle.’ he lias 
‘ within gathered’ (p. 233). ®ue of the Lollards of Kyle, ‘Adam Ueid of Barskiro- 
ming,’ he transmutes into ‘^lam reade of hlasphemiug.' The conspirators of St, 
Andtws threw the keys intone ‘ fowsie* i.e. the castle ditcli, Vautrollier 
substitutes the foiile ua, &c. &ca * 
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and the fifth is reduced to its proper grade of authority as a 
posthumous concoction out of his materials. The reader is saved 
all the trouble of referring to contemporary documents by plentiful 
notes, which he will not criticise severely for occasional over- 
minuteness. Much as Mr. Laing has done, however, he is en¬ 
titled to still more credit for what he has refrained from doing. 
With suiEcient zeal for his subject, with all its lea^mng, and with 
an author provocativS oV opposition in every line, he has not 
turned aside to meet the hostile multitude nor disfigured his 
margins with controversy. 

Mr. Laing assures us ^.hat Knox was ‘of all persons the best 
qualified to undertake the History of the Reformation in Scot¬ 
land, not only from his access to the various sources of informa¬ 
tion, and his singular power and skill in narrating events and 
delineating characters, but also from \he circumstance that he 
himself had no unimportant share in most of the transactions 
of those times/ (p. xxv.) But in this no doubt sincere ojiinion 
we cannot quite concur. Access to information on one side of 
affairs Knox undoubtedly had, and he was no mean master of 
narrative; hut in all the highest qualifications of a historian be 
was utterly wanting. His ^was not the calm philosophic nature to 
balance counsels, to admit faults in his own parly or merits in 
the other. The vehemence of his abuse, his hearty calling of 
names, desti*oys all trust in his fairness. It was not even an 
object with him to assume the virtue. Again, he did not know, or 
lie despised, the tricks of composition. Ilis book is inconsecutive, 
almost fragmentary—altogether without method. He says him¬ 
self that he was regardless of times and seasons—meaning that he 
was not studious to state events in their right order; but he 
was also very indifferent as to 'the correctness of his quotations, 
and this even in the case of documents which he professed to 
give in full. Such^ascertained licences must greatly lessen the 
teader^s general confidence:—we are haunted by suspicion even 
amidst his often highly animatgd sketches of men and of transac¬ 
tions, It is not as a history, in short, that the book is valuable. 
It is as the outpouring of the mind of one who^wos a chief mover 
and main actor in tl?e greatest of the revolutions that a nation 
can undergo. It is not every great^'man that is bom to act history 
and to write it. The very qualities that fitted Knox for his mis¬ 
sion disqualified him for setting forth to posterity the events he 
diluted. 

We cannot wonder at the ferocity of Roman Catholics against 
him: he earned it well at their handsr but we have always 
thought the vulgar censure of his violence by Protestants, igno¬ 
rant and unjust. We lament as much gs most the destruction 
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of venerable churches, and the total annihilation of that goodly 
fabric of a hierarchy, to our mind the most legitimate as well 
as the most seemly dress that oyr common Christianity can 
wear; but we cannot place these mischiefs in comparison with 
the benefit which the Great ChanJS conferred on Scotland; and 
i# the circumstances of the country make it probable that the 
only alternative was a total demolition or entire restoration, down 
go the pride of St. Andrews and the beauty of Melrose—let not 
only Prior and Abbot but even Dean and Bishop perish—rather 
th^ society stand there as it stood before the Reformation. 

Kno#” and his coadjutors were no destrifyers of churches, as we 
have endeavoured to show in a former number.* With paramount 
objects in view—compelled to speak to the passions, and in the 
frenzy of a strife more deacjly than war—we must not marvel that 
they could not always restrain what Knox himself calls ‘ the ras¬ 
cal multitude’ from the work of pillage and demolition. Rut we 
should be honest. The real dhemies of ancient buildings in Scotland 
—whether pre-christian relic, church, or castle—from Arthur’s 
Oven to Kinloss and Kildrummy—have been the successive lairds 
of later ‘improving’ times. To make a ‘dike’ or fill a drain, or 
at best to erect a staring abomination of a new mansion-house, 
the grey ancestral tower was triumphantly blown down with 
gunpowder. The mean barn built as a Kirk by the ‘ heritors ’ 
wjft supplied with its lintels and cornerstones from the mouldinga 
of the little chapel where their forefathers worshipped. It is but 
fifty years since an Edinburgh architect employed to repair the 
nave of the cathedral at Brechin, still used as a parish-church, 
begged earnestly for leave to remove ‘that useless old tower’ 
which darkened a window. Reader! it is the Round Tower of 
Brechin, of mysterious antiquity—the connecting link' of Irish 
and Scotch history I We believe Scotland was indebted to Lord 
Pamnurc and the late eccentric Laird of Skeno* for averting that 
disgrace. 

There was no dandling into life# of the Scotch Reformation, 
no basking in the sunshine of princely favour. The speculative 
tenets condemned by the Reformers were calculated to be }>opular, 
api)ealing to the feelings and ijnagination. ‘They were upheld 
by an ancient hierarchy which still numbered among its servants 
men of sound theological learning,‘armed witli all the weapons 
of the schools. Above all, they had the support of a Court which 
dressed ‘by that of France, and was not indisposed *to have used 
the argument of Charles IX. with the heretics. Against such 
a defensive aiTay mere jiemonstration of the doctrinal errors 
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ol Roihanism would have been ineffectual—in fact, unheard. 
But every man listened when the new preachers denounced the 
lazy friars of the next convent, the vices of the proud sensual 
prelates, the whole body of ^e clergy living in open violation 
of the vows of tlieir order. Burgher and yeoman pricked up their 
ears when they were told—‘ These are the men who revel on the 
tithes, the produce of your toi^ who make rich out of your forced 
purchase of indulgences and dispensations, who tax your mar¬ 
riages, your christenings, all the rites you consider needful for 
salvation; suck ypu like leeches while in health, and b^et your 
deathbeds to extort donations ; who strip orphans and Widows 
bare, rathw* than the Church should go without her burial-dues; 
who live a life of riot and luxury; wlio debauch your wives, and 
take your daughters for concubines I * tThose were the topics that 
effectively stirred the popular mind. Knox himself ccmtinually 
mixes and confounds the doctrines of the Church and the prac¬ 
tice (rf.the churchmen. Describing the effect of Patrick Hamil¬ 
ton's martyrdom, he says,— 

^ And so within short space many began to call in doubt tliat which 
before they held for a certain verity j insomuch that the University of 
St. Andrews and St. Leonard’s College, principally by the labours 
of Mr. Gnwin Logy, awl the novices of the Abbey by the superior 
(Wynrame), began to smell somewhat of the verity and to espy the 
vanity of the received superstitions. Yea, within few years after, 
began both black and grey friars publicly to preach against the pride 
and idle life (f bishops, and against the abuses of the whole ecclesiastical 
estate* — Knox, p. 36. 

On the other hand, we find some of the first agitators of Reform 
by no means prepared to overturn the ancient faith. One of the 
keenest preachers against the clerical irregularities was Friar 
William Airth, a bold inan, after Knox’s own heart, who dwells 
with much delight upon his sermons, and, lamenting that he 
remained a pbpist, observes, ‘ But so it pleaseth God to open up 
the mouth of Balaam’s own a%s, to cry out against the vicious lives 
of the clergy of that age.’ Airth was preaching at St. Andrews 
before all the doctors and masters of the University. The ‘ theme* 
of his sermon was-«-‘ Veritie is the strongest of all things.’ His 
discourse was of ‘cursing’:—the dread excommunication of the 
Church— * 

‘ bow, if it was rightly used, it was the tnost fearful thing upon the 
of the earth, for it was the very separation of man fmm God. 
&t now,’ said he, ‘the avarice of priests and the ignorance of their 
office has caused it altogether to be vilipemled. For the priest, whose 
duly and office it is to pray for the pe^l^ stands up on Suntky, and 
cries,—One Jios lost a spurtill [a pomdge-stick]; there il a flail 
stolen from beyond the burne; the goodwife has lost a horn-spoon. 

God’s 
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God’s malison and mine I give to them that knows of this gear and 
restores it not! ” * 

To show how the people mocked their cursings, he told a ‘ merr^ 
tale* of some gossips over their Sunday drink, who a<)£ed in jest, 
‘What servant will serve a man best On least expenses?* and 
56lved the riddle thus:—‘ Know ye not how the bishops and their 
officials serve us husbandmen? Will not,they give us a letter of 
cursing for a plack, to last for a year, to curse all that look over 
our dyke ? and that keeps our corn better nor the sleeping boy 
tliat will have three shillings of fee, a shirt, and a fair (f shorn m 
the year^ Again, the friar—‘having, as Knox’reports, ‘ declared 
what diligence the ancients took to try true miracles from false—* 
proceeded thus :— 

‘ Now tlie greediness of |)riests not only receives false miracles, 
but also they cherish and fee knaves for that purpose, that their chapels 
may be the better renowned, and their offerings may be augmented. 
And thereupon are many chapels founded; as that Our Lad;^ were 
mightier and that she took more pleasure in one place than another; 
as of late Our Lady of Carsegrange has hopped from one green 
hillock to another. But, honest men of Saint Andrews I if ye love 
your wives and your tlaughters, hold them at home, or else send them 
in honest company : for if ye knew what 'miracles were shown there, 
ye would neither thank God nor our Lady ! * 

‘ Thus ’ (adds Knox) ‘ he merrily tannted their trt/sts of whore¬ 
dom and adultery^ Another ‘bourd* in a sermon on the Abbot 
of Unreason could not be transferred to any modem page. 

‘ But here follows,* says Knox, ‘ the most merry of all.’ During 
the imprisonment of Sandie Furrour, Sir Jobp Dingwall, ‘ ac¬ 
cording to the charity of churchmen, entertained his wife. For 
the which cause, at his returning, he spake more liberally of 
priests than they could bear, ami so *was he denounced to be 
accused of heresy and called to his answer to St. Andrews.’ 
The man ‘understood nothing of religion,’ and met the charges • 
against him with an onslaught on his judges. The first article 
was that be despised the Mass. KRs answer, ‘ I hear mo masses 
in eight days than three bishops there sitting'say in a year.’ 
Accused, secondly, of contempt of Sacraments: ‘ The priests,’ 
quoth he, ‘ are the most eommdn contemners of Sacraments, and 
especially of matrimony ;* and ‘ thgit he witnessed by any of the 
priests there present, and named the men’s wives with whom they 
had meddled*—but especially Dingwall, who had seven years 
together abused his own wife and consumed his subslance; adding, 

‘ For God’s sake, will pye take wives of your own, that I and 
others whose wives ye llave abused may be revenged upon you ? * 
Tlien'^ the ‘old Bishop of Aberdeen, thinking to justify him^lf 

before 
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before the people, said—Car/, thou shall not know my wife. 
Alexander answered— My lord^ ye are too old ; hut with the grace 
of God I will drink with your daughter ere I depart. And thereat 
Ivas smiling of the best, and loud laughter of some; for the Bishop 
had a daughter marriedrwith Andrew Balfour in that same town* 
(pp. 36-44). < 

As we may not hav^ another opportunity, let us here give a 
fair specimen of Knox’s narrative, which, partly from the uncouth 
gelling—for the language is almost En^ish—is not known in 
England so much as it deserves. We could not select a more 
characteristic passbge than the picture of the tumult at Edinburgh 
on St. Giles’s day 1558:— 

‘Yet would not the priests and friars cease to have that great 
solemnity and manifest abomination which they accustomably had upon 
Saint Giles’s day;—to wit, they would have that idol borne, and therefore 
was all preparation necessary duly made. A marmoset idol was bor¬ 
rowed from the Gray friars (a silver pidce of James Carmichael was 
laid in* pledge). It was hxdd with iron nails upon a barrow called 
their fertour. There assembled priests, friars, canons, and rotten 
papists with tabours and trumpets, banners and bagpipes; and who 
was there to lead the ring but the Queen R^ent herself witli all her 
shavelings for honour of that feast! West about goes it, and comes 
down the High-street and down to the Canon-cross. The Queen 
Regent dined that day in Sandie Carpetyne’s house, betwixt the ^ws, 
and so, when the idol returned back again, she left it and passed in to 
her dinner. The liearts of the Brethren were wondrously inflamed, 
and, seeing such abomination so maintained, were decreed to be 
revenged. They were divided into several companies, whereof not one 
knew of another. * There were some temporisers that day, who, fearing 
the chance to be done as it fell, laboured to stay the Brethren. But 
that could not be; for immediately after that the Queen was entered in 
the lodging, some of those that were of the enterprise drew nigh to the 
idol, as willing to help to bear him ; and, getting the fertour upon their 
• shoulders, beg^ to^udder, thinking that thereby the idol should have 
fallen. But that was provided and prevented by the iron nails, as we 
have said; and so began one t(f cry, Dottm with the idol! down with 
it! and so without delay it was pulled down. Some brag made the 
Priests patrons at the first, but when they saw tfie feebleness of their 
God—for one took him by the heels^ and, dashing his head to the cause¬ 
way, left Dagon without head or hands, and said, ‘‘ Fie upon thee, 
thou young Saint Giles, thy father would have tarried four such V* — 
this considered, we say, the Priests and Friars fled faster than they did 
at Pinkie Clench. There might have been seen so sudden a fray as sel- 
dobihas been seen among that sort of men within this realm; for down 
goes the cross; otT goes the surplice; round caps comer with the 
crowns. The Grey friars gaped; the Blac^ friars blew; the priests 
p^ted; for such a sudden fray came never among the generation of 

Antichrist 
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Antichrist within this realm before. By chance there lay upon a stair 
a merry Englishman, and seeing the discomfiture to be without blood, 
thought he would add some merriness to the matter, and so cried he 
over a stair, “ Fy upon you, whoresons, why have you broken order? 
Down the street ye passed in array and with great mirth. Why flee 
•ye, villains, now, without order? Turn and strike every one a stroke 
for the honour of his God I Fy, cowards, fy ! ye shall never be judged 
worthy of your wages again!*’ But exhortations were then unpro* 
fltable, for after that Bel had broken his neck there was no comfort to 
his confused army. • 

* The Queen l^gent laid up this amongst her other mementos, till 
that she might have seen the time proper t(f have revenged it. Search 
was made for the doers, but none could be deptehended; for the 
Brethren assembled themselves in such sort, in companies, singing 
psalms and praising God^ that the proudest of the enemies were 
astonied.*—p. 259. 


Many excellent persons, with a high estimate of the importance 
of an Episcopal Church, and proportional regret for the ^result of 
the Scotch Reformation, are ready to abandon the whole body of 
regular clergy as indefensible. They give up monk and friar, 
and would entrench themselves for the defence of the ‘ working 
parsons *—the secular parochial clergy* with its due gradations up 
toHhe mitred successors of the Apostles. But they do not see 
how the matter stood. The religious houses had swallowed up 
the parish livings. In the course of four centuries the monks 
had engrossed not only the patronage of almost all the churches— 
they were fiot only legally the rectors of them, but they monopo^ 
Used the vicarage dues in most cases also; and the duties, such as 
they’ were, were discharged by an outlying brother of the domi¬ 
nant convent, or by a poor vicar pensioner ground down to the 
lowest amount of maintenance and a station quite degraded. By 
this it came to pass that the body of rural clergy was in whole 
districts non-existing, in the rest inefficient and contemptible.* , 
How the dignitaries and heads of the seculars filled their high 
station it may still be not impossible to ascertain. Any candid 
inquirer will of course discard mere assertions aitd stories, except 
where real evidenbe from some unsuspected quarter corroborates 
or fills them up. • 


*■ Oo this subject the reader wJ]] find very copious details in the OHytnea ¥aro~ 
ckiales Scotia —a work named in our present list, but which we hope tt) review in 
detail ^hen completed. We cannot adopt some of the editor’s genealogical views— 
but, apart from them, the unwearied industry of his research and alear arrangement of 
its often novel fruits well justify the late Lord Jeffrey’s patronage—for the cost of the 
printing, &c., was that veteranicritic's last contribution to the Bannatyiie Club. We 
are glad that they have allowed extra copies to be struck off pro tfono pvhlicot and 
would fain see the e^mple fallowed by all clubs of this sort whenever they are for> 
tunate enough to produce volumes of solid worth. « 

Some 
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Some time before the breaking out of the stonn several eminent 
churc:hmen were labouring for the improvement of the lives and 
learning of the body. They, did not see the full extent of the 
evil, nor suspected with what a speedy and complete retribution 
it was to be visited; but in their own sphere^ a few, both 
regular and secular, were anxious to raise the standard an<l to 
remove the scandal. Foremost among these were Robert Reid, 
Bishop of Orkney and Abbot of two northern monasteries, known 
as the founder of libraries, the introducer of foreign schoolmasters 
and gardeners, the restorer of the buildings as well as of the 
discipline of the cloilter —and Alexander Myln, Abbot of 
Cambuskenneth, and first President of the College of Justice 
instituted by James V., in imitation of the law courts of France 
—a rare union of the man of business and man of letters, the 
lawyer and reformer of learning. These and some others per¬ 
ceived the importance of providing better arms for resisting the 
new dof^ines of England and Germany, and they devoted their 
revenues and exerted their influence for the restoration of letters. 
But the morals of the great ecclesiastics were beyond their roach 
and aim. An attempt at reformation there would have stirred 
up an opposition too fonlddahlc for so small a minority to cope 
with. * 

The writings of some whom they employed in the work of 
education give us a very pleasing impression of these reforming 
Churchmen, and, at the same time, carry more conviction -than 
all the exaggerations of their enemies, of the absolute decay of 
instruction among the lower clergy —literarum studium obliteratum 
penitas {Rickardini exegesisy Paris, 1530). 

One of the chief and most successful of the opponents of Knox 
was Ninian Wingate, a priest and schoolmaster of Linlithgow, 
whose main occupation may account for what seems stilted in his 
.style—not objected to, however, in his own time. In his Trac¬ 
tate addressea to the Queen, Pastors, and Nobility (Edin. 1562) 
—to quote one passage out of many—he thus handles the 
churchmen:— % 

* 

^ Your dumb doctrige in exalting ceremonies only, keeping in silence 
the true word of God necessary to eJS men’s salvation, and not resisting 
manifest errors, to the world is known. What part of the true religion 
by your slothful dominion and princely estate is not corrupted or 
obscured? Have not many, through lack of teachment, in mad igno> 
raiffCe misknown the duty which we all owe to our Lord God^ and so 
in their perfect belief have sorely stammered ? Were not the sacraments 
of Christ Jesus profaned by ignorants and v^lcked persons neitiier able 
to persuade to godliness by learning nor ky living? Of the twhich 
nmnber we confess the most part of us of the ecclesiastical state to 

have 
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have been, in our ignorant and inexpert youth unworthily by you 
admitted to the ministration thereof. Were ye commanded in vain of 
God by the mouths of hia propliets apd apostles to watch attently and 
continually upon your Hock and know diligently the same by iace? 
Or gave the princes of the earth yearly rtnts (as the disciples in the 
4)egint]iHg sold their lands and gave the prices thereof unto the apostles) 
to the end that every otie of you might spepd the same upon his dame 
t)alila and bastard brows? And albeit it chance oft to the infirmity 
of man that he fall asldep when he should most wake, and be given to 
pastime when he shoulcf most diligently labour—but yet, oh merciful 
God! what deadly sleep is this ^that has ^pprofsed you, that in so 
great uproar, tumult, and terrible clamour, ye wake not forth of your 
dream! Awake! awake! we say, and put to your hand stoutly to 
save Peter's ship.'—Ed, 1835, pp. 5-7. 

Since we have introduce Wingate to our readers, we will give 
also ail extract from his address ‘ to the Calvinian preachers— 

‘ Ye misknow not the Mdnastic Life to have stood speculllv in the 
renouncing of the world, and pleasures of the body, not ofliy from 
unlesum [unlawful] whoredom, but from marriage sometime to them 
lesum, to the intent that they miglit thereby more easily wait on 
prayer and godly study ; not refusing honest corporal exercise, by 
example of Saint Paul, to sustentation of their bodies. Yet—not- 
witbsranding in our days the same was abused among many in idleness 
and woaltiiy life, and cloaked with glistening ceremonies of gannents 
and such like, more than in true religion— why have ye shorn away 
in this mailer the wheat together with the veithes^ Why have ye 
knocked down the monasteries-, and‘principal'policy of this realm, and 
counselled the rents thereof unjustly to be appropriated to others ? Of 
the which monasteries every one by a godly reformation, besides a 
company to wait on prayei-, might have been a college of godly learn^ 
ing, to the support of poor students' — Ib., p, 110. 

George Cone, one of the accomplished scholars whom Scotland 
poured forth from her unendowed colleges to seek fortune and^ 
fame on the Continent in the beginning of the seve^iteenth century 
—he also a zealous adherent of thotold faith—writes in nearly the 
same strain :— » 

* Vulgus autem ndtura pigrum et inere, nec ccelestibus rebus idoneum, 
ut gravem aliis sereiidi et metendi necessitatent fugeret, nusquam se- 
curius quam in monasteriorum claustris asylum conspiciens, ed tanquam 
in muntem sacrum secedebat. Quampriinum vero ex ill4 hominum 
faece qtiispiam literarum levem aliquant uotitiam sibi parasset, hujus 
aut illtus e proceribus adjutus patrocinio, nil minus qyam quid sacro¬ 
sanct! muneris esset cbgitabat; sed ventrem^ replere, syrmata dilatare, 
et sublimiora occupare subsellia. His omnibus accedebat libido im- 
potens, sacratioris vitae^ moruinque lues teterrima. In multprum 
sacer3otuin sedibus scortum publicum; pernoctabant in tabemis yiri 
Deo dicati: nec a sacrilego quorundam luxu tutus erat matronarum 

honos 
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honos aut virginalis pudor. Quid plura? Celebris ilia populi erga 
religiosos veneratio in liidibrium conversa: pro mendicantibus man- 
ducantes dicti fratres. Et si .quee nova ad irrisionem vocabula ab 
dtiosis agyrtis excogitari poterant, monasticae disciplinse seetatoribus, 
modo dicteriorum sale et uceto adspersa, nihil fuit pensi, aptabantur.* 
^ConcEiu de duplici statu Religionism Eomse, 1628!rp. 90. ' 

But we know from even better authority than the contempo¬ 
rary champion of the old faith against the spreading innovations, 
or the Scotch Romanist of the next generation, what was the state 
of the secular cleigy immediately before the Reformation, The 
Bishop^ihemselv^, at time ’(Vhen the new doctrines were agi¬ 
tating the m i nd g of men, were almost without exception living in 
open violation of their ordination vows; and the most cultivated, 
the most amiable among them, were(,in this respect not a whit 
purer than the others. 

To their secular accomplishments Sir Ralph Sadler, a shrewd 
obseiyer, writing in the end of James V.’s reign, bears witness:—■ 

‘ I see none among the lay nobles that liath any agility of wit, gravity, 
learning, or experience to take in hand the direction of things: so 
that the King, as far as I can perceive, is of force driven to use the 
Bishops and his clergy as Jus only ministers. They be the men of 
wit and polity that I see here /—Negotiations in Scotland, p. 61. 

It was not for such men ‘ of wit and polity * that vows of tem¬ 
perance and chastity were to be enforced. They were only too 

free— * 

‘ They have great prerogatives, 

And may part aye with their wives 
Without divorce or summoning, 

Then take another without wedding.' 

Such of them as were coptented with one woman were esteemed 
virtuous ; nay, ladies of good condition thought it no shame to 
^ live as their avowed concubines, and found the sympathy of 
^ society not averse to such a departure from the celibacy which the 
Church pretended to enforctf. These things are brought more 
home to us in che domestic history of a narrow kingdom:—but 
the condition of the clergy was not materially different in other 
countries of Christendom, bcfora the Reformation had produced 
a change of morals far beyond the widest spread of its doctrines. 

The head of the Scotch hierarchy at its most eventful period 
was David Beaton, Archbishop of St. Andrews, Apostolic Legate 
and Cardinal^the impersonation of the faults and virtues of his 
age and order. Of a ^ood gentleman's family, nephew to the 
reigning Archbishop, he was educated carefully at Paris, wheye 
he continued for ten years, attracted th6 notice and gained the 
confidence of the Regent Albany, and returned only to fill the 
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highest offices of diplomacy and state. His success in life, his 
favour at the French court, his paramount influence over suc¬ 
cessive rulers of his own country, prove his ability better than the 
encomiums of Archibald Hay, the Principal of his newly endowed 
college at St. Andrews, whose warning however is remarkable, 
•that the morals of all the churchmen of the kingdom depend 
upon him— Ecclesia^ticorum omnium an* regno Scotim mores a te 
pendent, ut si quid peccent rationem reddas Christo cujus vicem 
geris in ed regions, •Beaton was the Wolsey of Scotland. If 
lie dilapidated his benefices to enrich his family, he was also 
a patron of letters and learned men. *He was zealous for the 
church, and as unscrupulous in the use of means as all the other 
leading men of that age on both sides of the religious struggle. 
Undoubtedly, if he had Uved, the Reformers would have had a 
still harder fight for the victory. He was the leader of society 
and acceptable everywhere. The irregularities of his life were 
not censured until the shout of the Reformation was ht^rd to 
call to account ‘ the dumb dogs of fiishops.’ Men looked upon 
him as the able statesman, the lord of princely revenues, the most 
powerful person in the ^kingdom—as anything but the mere eccle¬ 
siastic and man of God. The popular indignation against the 
judge and executioner of Borthwick and Wishart has overborne the 
sympathy that must have otherwise attended the murder of the Car¬ 
dinal. He lives in Scotch story as * the bloody beast,’ the profligate 
sensualist, that Knox has painted him. A«Tecent writer, Mr. 
Lyon, tells us, ‘ as to Beaton’s mistresses, the number would 
appear to be immense, if we could trust the peasantry of Forfar¬ 
shire, who point out half the towers in their county as having 
been the residences of these ladies.’* This very charitable Pro¬ 
testant proceeds to treat the Cardinal’^s breach of cliastity as, at 
worst, a matter of doubt; and another, bolder still, affirms speci¬ 
fically that ^ he was a widower previous to hi« entering into holy, 
orders.’ There is, however, no foundation for the assertion that 
he was ever married. He lived w^th a concubine, the daughter 
of an old baronial house, during the greater part«of his life; and 
she survived him fbr thirty years. The, offspring of that connec¬ 
tion were numerous; some of the sons were Signified churchmen 
•—others laymen, who founded families in Fife and Angus. 

_ • ___ 

* History of St. Andrews, Edin., 1843. Mr. Lyon is a clergyman of the Episcopal 
Church in Scotland, which he loves well, if not wisely. While he endeavours to pal¬ 
liate the flagrant immorality of the prelates of the time of the R^ormation, tlie real 
destroyers of the Church, he takes up Spelman a old position, and thinks he has proved 
that the special vengeance of Heaven lighted on all who were partakers of her spoil, 
and tliat it was shown in the violent death of eaclt individual or *tite failure of his 
male Asiief This last theory* at all events, is a mere dream. Look either to^ the 
Kuglisb or the Scotch Peerage book at the present hour. 

Three 
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Three of these gentlemen had letters of legitimation under the 
Great Seal on the 4th November, 1539. For not less than four 
of their sisters, all taking their father’s name and all in recorded 
documents setting forth his style and rank as honouralde to 
them, large dowers found matches among the best of the Scotdi 
nobility and gentry. A capital picture of Beaton, unknown td 
Pinkerton, formerly in *the Scots college at Rome, now hangs 
on the walls of the Roman Catholic College at Blairs in Aber¬ 
deenshire. It is in his doctor’s bonnet—pwntcd probably before 
he obtained the cardinaVs hat; but the brown hair is slightly 
silvered, and the whole*"aspect bespeaks a man past liis youth. 
His broatl brow and dark eye, clear northern complexion, and 
high features make up on the whole a remarkably handsome 
face, with an undeniable air of nobilky and command, but not 
without a (lash of sensuality. 

The chair of the murdered cardinal was filled by John 
Hamyton, natural son of the first Earl of- Arran. Mr. Lalng 
says, his catecliism, printed at St. Andrews in 1552, ‘exhibits a 
solitary effort on the part of the Roman Catholic clergy to 
convey spiritual instruction, and is most creditable to his memory,’ 
p. 124. This Archbishop lived openly with the wife or widow 
of his kinsman, Hamhron of Stenliousc. Tliat lady, known as 
‘ Lady Stenhouse,’ or ‘ Lady Gilstown,’ affected no concealment. 
Among the gocKls and chattels inventoried in her testament, eon- 
fb*med at E(linburgh in 1575, are specified three grants of legiti¬ 
mation in favour of as many bastard children by his Grace. 

Contemporary with Beaton, and assisting in his efforts to put 
down the new doctrines, was William Chisholm, Bishop of 
Dumblane from 1527 till 1564, Knox styles him the ‘incestuous 
Bishop of Dumblane,’ p. 63. We know from a more unpre¬ 
judiced authority that, ‘ being a great adversary to tlie new 
^ Reformation, he alienated the episcopal patrimony of this church 
to a very singular degree, most of which he gave to his 
nephew, Sir James Chisholfn of Cromlix, He likewise gave 
great portions to James Chisholm of Glassengall, his own natural 
son, and to his two natural daughters, one orwhom was married 
to Sir James Stirlin|y of Keir, and the other to John Buchanan of 
that ilk.’— Bishop KeitfCs Catalogue of Scotch Bishops, 

Robert Stuart was elected Bishop of Caithness in 1542. He 
Was brother of the Earl of Lennox, Darnley’s uncle, and eventu¬ 
ally Earl of LemiOx himself; and had the bishopric and other 
church preferment merely as convenient provision for his main¬ 
tenance. It is doubtful if he ever received ordination; but he 
did not scruple to concur in consechitifig a bishop. Me had in 
early life a natural daughter—married to Robert Auldjo; and after 

- the 
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the liefornaation he took to wife the profligate and impud^t Eli¬ 
zabeth Stewart, the daughter of the Earl of Atholl, who divorced 
him on the plea of impotency, that, she might marry her paramour 
Arran, the King’s minion. 

In those times of brooding revolution the bishopric of Ross 
*was iiehl successively by several men of eminent qualities. 
David Panter, consecrate in 1546, ‘‘a person,’ says Bishop 
Keith, ‘of most polite education and excellent parts,’ was one of 
a family of statesmen and scholars. Knox admits ‘ the public 
report of his learning, his honest life, ai^ his fervency and 
uprightness in religion’ (p. 105),. though at a later period, when 
he finds him in the ranks of his opponents, he calls him ‘ that 
bclly-god,’ and says ‘ he departed eating and drinking, which, 
together with the rest that thereupon depends, was the pastime of 
his life.’ P. 262. Sir James Balfour styles him a ‘notable adul¬ 
terer,’ and Mr. Riddell, in his ‘ Remarks upon the Peerage Law 
of Scotland,’ unfortunately supports J;he testimony of Balfour, and 
further connects the bishop with one of the strangest and darkest 
stories to be found even in Scotch family history. Buchanan gives 
the first act of the tragedy. William, the third Lord Crichloun, 
in revenge, it is said, for the debauching of his wife by James III., 
devoted himself to captivate the King’s youngest sister, Margaret, 
a princess of great beauty, with the temperament of her family, 
et coiumtudine fratris infamem. He sueweded in his pm*pose, 
and the fruit of that amour was Margaret Crichtoim, a lady who iti- 
herited the passions and misfortunes of her lineage. She was wedded 
successively to two citizen burgesses of Edinburgh, and thirdly 
to George Earl of Rothes, by whom she had a large family. She 
had lovers besides, and among them Patrick Panter, Ablx>t of 
Cambuskenneth, Secretary of State, tjm first scholar and diplo¬ 
matist of his age. It was the brave fashion then in Scotland to give 
children the na#ne of their real or supposed father, not of him quem^ 
nnptioB demo^trani.^ and, of the offspring of this intercourse be¬ 
tween the royal C<^untess and the»accomplished Abbot, one was 
David Panter, afterwards Bishop of Ross. He was carefully 
educated and laurfched into the world by the Abbot, whom he 
succeeded in his office of Sanitary as ^ell as in his power 
of wielding that useful diplomatic Latin which the learned 
Ruddiman so much esteem^ H would have been strange if, 
come of such a race, he had proved a model of continence. But 
we may surmise that a MS. authority, quoted by Mr. Riddell, errs 
in a generation, when it asserts that ‘ Margaret Crichtoun was 
diYoroHi by George Earl of Rothes, because when he is ambas¬ 
sador she had a, bainf to Panter Bishop of Ross.’ {Remarks, 
p. 183.) Of the divorce itself there is no doubt; but the ps^ 

mour. 
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znour, it must be hoped, was her old lover the Abbot of Cambus- 
kenneth, whom the chronicler confounds with their son!—Ano¬ 
ther Bishop of Ross, after a .very short interval, was the well- 
known John Leslie, the faithful servant of Queen Mary and the 
elegant historian of his ‘country, a person so admirable in all 
other respects that his breach of his onlination-vows shows both* 
the sad effects of the example of a whole society and the danger 
of making a law so hard upon human nature that the sympathies 
of mankind are in favour of breaking it. t 

Patrick Hepburn became Bishop of Moray in 1555. This 
was the ‘ Prelate or pifelates* peer,’ • of whom, while Prior of 
St. Andrews, Knox relates the ‘ merry bourd ’ which we have 
not ventured to reproduce. He was the son of on Earl of 
Bothwell before that name had becom^hateful to^Scotland. He 
held the office of Secretary for some years, and rich benefices 
in the church. But he is chiefly known as the Bishop who 
retired to his northern castle-palace *of Spynie, and set the 
Reformation at defiance—in this more honest than most of his 
contemporaries, who complied with the change of religion that 
they might continue to hold their benefices and legalize tlie chil¬ 
dren of their concubinage** He lived long enough to dilapidate 
his great Bishopric and to provide for a very large family, whose 
several legitimations stand on record. 

The last of the ante-reformation bishops of Argyll was Robert 
Montgomery, a son of the first Earl of Eglintoun. He was pro¬ 
moted to the see in 1531, and on the 9th of July, 1543, letters of 
legitimation imder the privy seal were granted in favour of 
Michael, Robert, and Hugh Montgomerie, ‘ bastard sons of the 
reverend father in Christ Robert Bishop of Argyll/ 

The Bishop of Galloway of those times was a person of greater 
notoriety—namely, Alexander Gordon, brother of the fat Earl of 
^Huntley who was •smothered in his armour at the field of 
Corrichie. He was early thrust into several good benefices, and 
held by turns the Abbacies of icolmkill, Inchaffray, and Glenluce, 
the Bishoprics ef Caithness and of the Isles, and the Arch¬ 
bishopric of GJasgow. These successively slipped from him, 
and he was at length ^content to take the see of Galloway with the 
airy dignity of Archbishop of Athens. However otherwise un- 
episcupal, he was not one of Knox’s dumb dogs. Calderwood 
has preserved a sermon preached by him in the High Church of 
Edinburgh in 4571. He was to admonish the citizens to put up 
prayers for Queen Mary. Hear the Bishop:— 

' She is a lawful magistrate, seeing her father was a lawful king, 
au^ liet mother likewise an honourable phneess, and she ’ bom in 
lawfy bed. This for the proof of my argument that she ought to be 

prayed 
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prayed for. And further, all sinners ought to be prayed for. If we 
should not pray for sinners, for whom should we pray—seeing that 
God came not to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance ? St. 
David was a sinner, and so is she; St.*David was an adulterer, and so 
is she. 'St. David committed murder in slaying Uriah for his wife, and 
so did she. But what is this to the matter ? ... Is not my Lord of 
Morton on their side? Is not my Lord of Argyll on our side? Nay ! 
brethren, nay I for I confess myself, yea, this* foul carcase of mine, to 
be most vile carrion and altogether given to the lusts of the flesh ; yea, 
I am not ashamed to say the greatest trumper in all Europe, until 
such time as it pleased God to call upon me and make me one of his 
chosen vessels upon whom he iias poured the sf>irit of his Evangel; and 
as candles wlien lighted are set upon high places, so shall I show the 
gifts God hath given me among you.* 

This frank prelate was Queen’s man or King’s man as each 
party was in power; he joined the Reformation that he might 
marry Barbara Logie, his mistress, and make his children by her 
legitimate; but loved the benefices of^the old church well qpsugli 
to transmit them to his sons, two of whom, one after the other, 
held his bishopric of Galloway, and two others successively got 
possession of his secularised abbacy of Glenluce. 

Of the Bishops of Dunkeld, Gawin'Douglas, the bigh-bom 
scholar and poet, having lived according to what might then be 
called the licence of his order, died in 1522. George Crichtoun 
succeeded him, ‘ a man,’ says Archbishop Spottiswoode, ‘ nobly 
disposed, and a great housekeeper, but in matters of his call¬ 
ing not very skilled.’ It was he who said to one of his vicars, 
whom he was persuading to leave his reforming opinions, that * ke 
tlianked God he knew neither the Old nor the New Testament, 
and yet had prospered well enough all his days.’ 

The labours of the Spalding Club Jjave made ecclesiastical 
students well acquainted with the successive prelates in the see 
of Aberdeen. During the half-century precedihg the Reformat 
tion it was held by some of the most remarkable men whom 
Scotland has produced. Bishop William Eiphinston was a 
Churchman after the antique model. He wao a lawyer, a 
statesman, and a coUitier of the highest influence and power, yet 
never sacrificed his diocesan duties to seculof cares, nor allowed 
the fashion of the court to secularise his life and habits. * With 
manners and temperance in his own person befitting the primitive 
ages of Christianity, he threw around his cathedral and palace the 
taste and splendour that may adorn religion. He* found time, 
amidst the cares of state and the pressure of- official duties, to 
preserve the Christian antiquities of hi^ diocese, and to collect 
the memories of those okl servants of the truth who had run a 
course similar to his own, to renovate his cathedral service, and 

to 
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to support and foster all good letters.’ The breviary of Aberdeen, 
ODWpiled as well as printed by him, in 1509, when printing was 
not a commonplace operation, will serve as an enduring me¬ 
morial of his worth; and his picture, preserved in the college of 
which he was the munificent founder, perhaps the oldest' portrait 
in Scotlstnd, fixes in our memory the great prelate and minister 
state, as the thoughtful, ,devout, and even ascetic churchman. 

Gawin Dunbar, consecrated as Bishop of Aberdeen in 1519,* 
was a lawyer and politician like Elphinston, and, like him, 
munificent to his church and diocese. As the builder of the 
bridge across the Dee, which hajs already seen the downfall of so 
many modem toy-bridges, and as the careful executor of Elphin- 
ston’s undertakings, his memory is still held in respect in the 
stately old city which owes so much to him. l§e was a zealous 
assistant of the Cardinal in suppressing heresy, and no more 
scrupulous as to the means than was customary in that age. His 
mixtyre with the crooked politics of that unprincipled court 
sufficed to secularize him, ifad, however we may doubt the testi¬ 
mony of Knox concerning ‘ the old Bishop of Aberdeen,’ the 
impudent allusion of Furrour to.his daughter, Mistress Balfour 
(supra, p, 38), plainly pointed to what must have been a coiiunon 
scandal. 

In 1546 William Gordon, a son of the noble family of Huntley, 
was made Bishop of Aberdeen. Bishop Leslie, who was one of 
his chapter, describes him as ‘ a prelate of good living’—marking 
that his own standard of good life in a bishop was not lofty. 
The records of the see, in his time, are full of signs of the ap¬ 
proaching storm. They show us steps made in two directions. 
There are a few feeble efforts by churchmen to meet the ])opular 
clamour for reforming the livCs of the clergy—to furnish instruc¬ 
tion and especially preaduing to the people—to set their house in 
order. On the otJier hand, it was felt that the fabric was tottering, 
and the Lords of the Church rushed eagerly to scatter some of 
the booty among their families and kindred, and a jjart to make 
friends of ‘ thy Mammon of Unrighteousness.’ The Registers of 
Aberdeen are full of charters and leases, contrived for dilapidat¬ 
ing the benefices of the see. ^ still more notable document of 
Bishop Gordon’s incumbency, however, is a rciilly respectful and 
affectionate address to him* by the Dean and Chapter (dated 
January 5, 1558) urging— 

< iTnprimis^ that my Lord Bishop cause the kirkmen within his diocie 
to reffirm themselves in all their slanderous manner of living, and to 
remove their open concubines, as well great as small. Secundo, tijat 
his Lordship will be so good as to show edijicative example—ii^ special 
ih removing and discharging himself of the company of the gentle¬ 
woman 
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v^oman by whom he is greatly slandered ; without the which be done, 
diverse that are partners say they cannot accept counsel and cor¬ 
rection of him which will not correct himself.’ i&c. &c.— Beg, 
Ahetd.y Ixi. • 

It is remarkable that Lindsay,, in his Tragedie of the Cardinally 
^here he means to rake up every ground of reproach against Bpaton, 
omits all allusion to breaches of chastity. ^ We cannot doubt the 
cause. The offence was so common that to dwell upon it would 
have lowered the tone of horror with which the poet wished to^ 
surround his subject. Among other results of the superior educar- 
tion of churchmen, and that citizenship qf the»world which then 
belonged to them, it had come to pass that great prelates, directing 
the business of. , the state, beading factions, often leading them in 
the held, to he unfrocked, and ceased to he regarded as 

ecclesiastics, ft was not oAly, however, nor even chiefly, by this 
entire secularising and violation of their vows that the clergy 
alienated their flocks, Thrpugh several centuries the ex^tions of 
the Church had been steadily increasing. Offerings originally 
voluntary had been converted into dues of which she compelled 
payment. Money was exacted at all great festivals; a heavy tax 
was levied on every event from baptism to burial; even afterwards 
the heavy hand of the priest was there. If the deceased was 
wealthy, the ‘quot of his testament’ formed a large deduction 
from the succession. • If poor, still ‘ the heriot and the umaist 
cloth,’ z. e, the best animal and the richest garment, were taken 
from his widow and orphans ‘ for pious uses.’ . 

But of the innumerable evils of a system which forced the 
people to regard the Church as an extortionate oppressor, per- 
liaps the greatest was the state of the law of marriage. Per¬ 
sons within eight degrees of consanguinity—in other words, 
who had had a common great-great-grandfather, or great-great¬ 
grandmother—might not legally wed. But it was not the relation 
by birth alone that barred marriage. It was iorbklden also to 
parties within eight degrees of affinity—that is, to those whom 
marriage, or even an illegitimate intimacy, connected within 
those degrees. The prohibition was farther extended to all coming 
within the same degrees of each other through spiritual relationy 
or that created by baptisna—which affected not only the wide 
cousinhoods of the haptimn^iaxd baptisatus —hut the connexions 
arising from the relation of godfather and godmother, as such, in 
regard Ip each other. The effects of such a tyranny must have 
been felt doubly in a country so narrow and so distant as Scotland. 
The Archbishop of St. Andrews, writing^ in 1554 for the infor¬ 
mation of the Pope, stated that such wa^ the cousinship among 
the Sdotch families, it was almost impossible to find a match 
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for one of good birth (honestos vel gmerosos that shonld 

not come within some of the prohibited degrees. The evil of 
this, says the Archbishop, is that ‘ men marry on the promise or 
hope of a dispensation to be procured afterwards, but, tiring of the 
connexion, either divorce their wives, or at once put them away 
under pretext of the want of dispensation, and their inability to 
afford the expense neqessary for procuring oae* It was not to 
be expected that his Grace should dwell ofx the real hardship 
of that expense, ^ 

Marriage became in fact a temporary contract, on worse, a 
bargain from which either party might break at pleasure. It was 
in theory indissoluble; but when both spouses or either tired 
of the b^d, -nothing so easy as to find or an impediment 

which proved it null from the beginning, ^ uncommon 

chance the man and woman were not themselves within the forbid¬ 
den degrees—cousins not more than eight times removed—it was 
hard if it could not be shown, by sueh witnesses as were used in 
the Consistorial Court, that one of the two had had intercourse 
lawfully or sinfully, or was connected spiritually, with a person 
related within tho^ degrees to the other party. If such proof was 
not ready, ihe fickle par^y had the recourse of suing for a separa¬ 
tion on the ground of misconduct subsequent to marriage. The 
evidence was of the vilest description, and those consistorial judges 
satisfied themselves with ‘ saving the law,’ promulgating old bro- 
cards of unquestioned principles, and leaving the parties to put 
in a show of proof that might warrant their application. In their 
hands the church courts became the common marts for matrimonial 
jobs. To them appealed the profligate husband—eager to be 
free to lure some beauty whom he bad found he could not buy 
except by a wedding ring. By their help the courtier, the Angus 
or Bothwell, threw aside the obstacle that came in the way of 
an ambitious alliance. But weary wives were as ready in this 
line as wcar^ husbands. The monstrous state of the law unsexed 
women; and ladies of good^ondition, and. living in high society, 
not only sued divorces against their husbands, but impudently 
set forth their own guilt and shame as the gipund of them, 
f Mr. Riddell, in.a chapter of much curious consistorial learning 
appended to his latest work on Sc^h Peerage Law, has com¬ 
mented in detail upon some of the causes cilkhres that illustrate 
the procedure and effects of such suits. This eminent legal anti¬ 
quary, who. knows but too well the secret history of families three 
ocxitaies ago, says ‘ nothing cmi be conceived more loose and 
d^pTMied than the state pf society in Scotland before the Reforma- 
tiettf but be might safely have added, for long a^rwrds — 
•ioT reformation of national manners is no sudden thing, and the 

mischievous 
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mi^iievous machinery of the courts of the old Officials was freshly 
revived in the courts of the venerable ‘Superintendents’ and the 
more formal judicature of the ‘ Commissaries.’ 

The evil pervaded all classe^ but the highest ranks are most 
prominent in the records of shame. * 

• The alliance of James IV. with the daughter of Henry VII. 
seemed made under the happiest auspices, give peat* and union 
to the two kingdoms; and so at length it came to pass, but not as 
men devised. MaTgai;pt Tudor was married at thirteen. Her 
progress into Scotland and her reception by the gay and gallant 
James had more of chivalrous and roftiantib splendour than 
usually attends royal spousals. While the King lived, though 
he was not alto^her uxorious, Margaret never attracted scandal. 
She had borne Mm three spns (two died infants) and was about 
again to become a mother when widowed by the fated field of 
Flodden. She was then not twenty-four. In less than a year 
after the King’s death—in kittle more than three months aftej* the 
birth of their son Alexander—she iharried Angus, a handsome 
boy. Margaret was fair and buxom, and mi^t almost have been 
calletl beautiful if we did not find from even We rude portraits of 
that age that her countenance was devoid of delicacy and feminine 
expression. She was covetous of power and of money, like her 
brother and her father, and not without talent for business. But— 
true sister of Henry VIIl.—all considerations of policy were thrown 
to the wind under the influence of passion. She had sacrifleed 
her sway in Scotland, as guardian of her son, to gratify her sudden 
love for Angus ; and when she was tired of him, she threw away 
the support of hmgland and her brother by her open amour with 
the Regent John Duke of Albany. It is said they meditated 
marriage, though Albany, like herself, was already married. 
But that proceeding was too tedious. *Who next occupied her 
affections after the Regent’s estrangement and oJ>sence, we do not 
learn; but in 1524 she became desperately smitU^ witli young 
Henry Stuart of Avondale, and res*jlved at all hazards to marry 
him, Angus for some time oj)posed her desire^ for a divorce, 
but at length yielded, and furnished the requisite evidence of 
his having ‘ been pre-contracte^ to a gentlewoman (a daughter 
of Traquair)#who bore a ^hild to him before he married the 
Queen ; and so, by reason of the pro-contract, he could not be her 
lawful husband.’ The sentence of nullity was pronounced by the 
Cardinal Bishop of Ancona on the 11th of March 1627; and 
we are not surprised to learn that the Queen’s agents at Rome 
pingues expectant propinaSj ita quod omnes non possunt con~ 
tentari cum 600 ducatibus,* The Queen lost no time, and on 

* Original letter to Albany, in the Archives du Royaume at I^is. 
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the 2nd day of April she gave her hand to Henry Stuart, 
afterwards Lord Methven, whom she tired of almost as soon as 
she had done of Angus. Thpy lived on for some time unhappily 
enougii. Henry VIII. was muph scandalised by his sister’s 
licentious use of matrimbny ! But Margaret had no weak scruples. 
She determined to be free to marry a fourth time, and for thih 
object had^recourse once more to the Church courts. She was 
able to prove that Methven was cousin, eight degrees removed, to 
her second husband Angus ; and upon the plea that this con¬ 
stituted an affinity between her and Methven, she demanded to 
have lier third marriag^set aside. The Official, either 3 rielding to 
the imperious woman, or satisfied of the fact that they were 
within the forbidden degrees, pronounced a ^ecree annulling 
that marriage, which is found written and registered in the 
extant volume of the record of his court. Her son, the young 
James V., however, stayed its promulgation, and prevented the 
addi|.ional disgrace to his family. Margaret died three years 
afterwards. 

Upon these divorces Mr. Riddell raises some curious specula¬ 
tion. We find thaWAngus married again as well as Queen Mar¬ 
garet. It may be convcEient to suppose that ‘ the gentlewoman 
who bore a child’ was <lead, but that is not known, and is not to 
be presumed merely from the fact of his new marriage. The same 
machinery used before might serve him again. He might show 
that some unsuspected cousinship existed between him and the 
‘ gentlewoman,’ or that he bad ha<l at some still earlier date a 
criminal intercourse with some third party sib to ‘ the gentle¬ 
woman.’ Such evidence was to be had for the buying, and then 
‘ the precontract’ disappeared. 

‘ Granting this solution,’ says Mr. Riddell, * in what a strange pre¬ 
dicament Angus and the parties would have been, though doubtless not 
incapable of Ijeiujf rescued from it by the devices and venality of 
lawyers. His marriage with the Queen would then have turned out 
to be lawful, and after proper j^ocedure still valid and binding—which 
at the same time—the Earl surviving the Princess—would have re¬ 
spectively annulled those they latterly contracted. How all classes 
must have been mow or less cor^taminaled by such example of the 
upper! But a still more material retlection suggests itself from this 
and the general unhinged condition of individuals,—what a number of 
bastards there must have been Riddell, p. 474. 

Janet Betoun, the Lady Buccleuch of the Lay of tKe Last 
Minstrel, has an unfortunate pre-eminence in those cases where 
law was made to pander to passion. She was the eldest daughter 
of Sir John Betoun, of Greich, a branch of the respectable fiimily 
oV Balfour in Fife, which was brought into more than its due place 
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by having given successive arcijbishops to St. Andrews and Glas¬ 
gow. She was first married to Sir James Creichton of Cranston- 
Riddell, and was entered in the dower lands as but recently his 
widow in 1539. She must have married Simon Preston, the 
young laird of Craigmillar, soon afterwards, for in 1543 we find 
hfer suing a divorce against him in the court of St. Andrews. 
There was no relationsliip to vitiate the bond. The lady alleged 
no misconduct of her husband. As the ground of her suit she 
blushed not to set foilji that before their marriage she had had 
sinful intercourse with Walter Scott of Buccleuch, and that 
Buccleuch and Preston were within the pr^hibitbd degrees;— ante 
pretensum matrimonium inter Jonetam et Simonem contractum, 
honorahilis vir Walterus Scott de Bulcluycht cainmliter cognovit 
dictam Jonetam; ^guiquiden^ Simon et Walterus in tertio et quarto 
gradihus consanguinitatis sibi mutuo attinent., et sic prefati Simon 
ft Jonota in eisdem affinitatis gradihus. On that allegation, and 
proof of the cousinship being of course furnished, the Official^ de- 
c'lared the marriage null— dantes utriifne alibi in Domino nUtbendi 
facultatem. The motive of the suit bocume manifest then, if it 
were not so before; and on the 2nd of DecernHer 1544 Janet was 
wedded to her old paramour BuccIeucU She was by no means 
rlisgrared or slighted for these incidents of her life, and only 
suffered scandal from her reputed taste for the black art. She 
lived respectably with her third husband, a stout and hardy 
borderer, fit mate for su<^h a partner, till his death in the night 
foray— 

‘ When startled burghers fled afar 
The furies of the Border war: 

When the streets of high Dunedin 
Saw lances gleam and falchions redden, 

And heard the slogan's deadly yell— 

Tiien the chief of Branksome fell.* 

• 

After his death (in 1552) the Lady of Branksome, though not, as 
the Minstrel feigns, the mother of th^ young chief—who was of i 
former marriage—was, nevertheless, allowed to rulg the household 
and the estates of liuccleuch, and even rode at the lioad of ‘ the 
rough clan.’ She was in favour ^and correspondence too with the 
Queen Dowager, Mary of Guise. In the mean time she was 
seeking consolation in her widowhood, and, though not wedded in 
face of Church, she allowed the privileges of a husband to a dan¬ 
gerous tnan, who afterwards became too celebrated. She was 
proved to be ‘quietly married or handfast’ to James Earl of 
Bothwell in 1559, 

Wh,en Bothwell’s subsequent adventures bring him more pro¬ 
minently on the stage, the dark heroine of Branksome is agaib 

somewhat 
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somewhat strangely mixed up wit^ his fortunes. He had married, 
as is well known, the Jean Gordon in 1565. It would seem 
the ^ hondlksting’ with Dame Janet was not considered an im> 
pediment to that match, nor was even worthy to be pleaded when 
Mary and Bothwell wished to set it aside: for when the grand¬ 
daughter of Maigaret Tudor had resolved at all hazards to 
espouse Bothwell herself, other means were sought for removing the 
obstacle of an existing wife. His Countess, certainly collusively, 
though also perhaps of her own free will, sued a divorce on the 
ground of his adultery with a servant—and she obtiined it ‘ with 
but small show oY resistance.’ At the same time, the Earl was 
plaintiff in a similar suit against her; and procured a decree an¬ 
nulling their marriage on the ground of their being sib within the 
fourth degree. The lady’s suit was l^fore the fiew, legal, Com¬ 
missary Court —the jurisdiction and grounds of action both chosen 
to please the Reformed party : the Earl’s, founding on the canon- 
kal^nullity, was in a hastily constituted ecclesiastical Court — 
to suit the views of thoto of the old faith ; and that Court 
did its work expeditiously, for the proceedings commenced on 
the 5th, and decre^of nullity was pronounced on the 7th of May, 

1567.* 

At the time of Daraley’s murder and the other crowded events 
of Mary’s tragedy, the Lady of Buccleuch—thrice, perhaps four 
times a widow—ought to have been well past the tunnoils of 
young blood; yet in the popular belief she was still associated 
with her former lover, Bothwell. Mr. Riddell says she was 
charged with administering magic philtres to the Queen, with a 
view to secure her Majesty’s love to him—a very curious termi¬ 
nation for a life like Dame Janet’s. It is not necessary to main¬ 
tain of the Lady of Branksoihe that— 

‘ She wrought not by forbidden spell*;’ 
but perhaps the* learned author has no other authority for the 
strange tale lhan one which may bear a different construction 
—the well-known placard e&hibited in the streets of Edinburgh, 
accusing of Damley’s end, Bothwell, black Mr. John Spens, 


* Lady Jean Gordon^ s daughter of* Huntly, and a zealoui Romanist, some 
year* after her divorce from Bothwell married the Proteetant Earl of Sutherland, and 
aeain upon hi* death Sir Alexander OgiWie, of the knightly bouse of Boyne. 
She had a numeroui tamity by Sutherland, and, notwitbitanding her third marriaM, 
and her steadiness to her religion—then out of fashion—continued both to en^y the 
dowry of Bothsvell, and to mani^e most vigorously the affairs of the Sutherland 
Earldom, till her death, at the age of eighty-four. A pieture of her, at Dunvobin, 
preserves the high manly features of her race and country, and ao expression not to be 
mistaken of resolution and sense. She is dressed in a sort of cowl, with a rosary and 
trots in her band. The collar, like a man's shirt-oollar of the present day, add* to the 
maftHilfoe eharacter of the portr»t. 
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* who was principal deviser of the murder, and the Quene assent- 
inE^ thairto throw the persui^ion of the Erie Bpthwell and the 
witchcraft of Lady BuccUuch! If it were allowed to speculate 
on such narrow grounds, it would s^m more reasonable to attri¬ 
bute the dealings of the lady, the paramour of Bothwell, to 
jealousy of a formidable rival, than to a wish of securing for him 
the affection of the young and beautiful Qi^een. 

A few other cases will show that the macbinery of the Church 
court could he set in motion for others than crowned heads. 
George, first Earl of Rothes, after living for twenty years 
with his wife, wished to change. Rub their eldest son was 
already married to a daughter of the house of St, Clair, and that 
family was thus concerned for the legitimacy of the Rothes 
children. The parties went to work in businesa-like form^ named 
arbiters, and bound themselves to abide by their award. It was 
$ettle<l that Rothes, should take a, divorce, or rather a declaration 
of nullity of his marriage^ on the ground of liis countess and 
himself being within the forbidden degrees. But, to take cfT the 
consequent illegitimacy, he was to depose judicially that he did 
not know of the si^r-ness till after the birth of all his children. 

Another striking enough case did pot come into the Com¬ 
missary Court till after the Reformation—but the facts had 
taken place at the period we are considering. Thomas Ogilvie 
of Craig married Jannet Fraser of Lovat openly in face of the 
Church, and they lived together, and had ‘ diverse bairns.* Then, 
scunewbat tiring of the first wife, he chose to add a second, 
Beatrix Chisholm. The banns were proclaimed in the parish 
church of Glenlyon, where Jannet Fraser dwelt, wid she offered 
no opposition—‘ by manifest collusion.* In this, way Ogilvie, who 
had two mansion-houses on his estate, had also for some time two 
wives openly entertained by him, the one, Jaraiet, dwelling in the 

* Over Craig,* the other, Beatrix, in the ‘West^or Nether Craig.’ 
The suit to put an end to this bigamous display waa by the Fis^ 
or public prosecutor, and not raised by either of the ladies. Both 
must have been quite well aware of the circumstances all along. 
But it probably nojv suited both that the first wife should be set 
wholly aside; and that which the^ saw their neighbours do under 
colour of law, they chose in the highlands of Perthshire to manage 
without the expense of the Consistorial Court, 

The legitimation of irregular offspring by the subsequent mar¬ 
riage of the parents, never very conducive to morality, was set 
about in Scotland, as in some coimtries on the Continent, with re¬ 
markable ceremony, Mr. Riddell quotes a case where parties 
were^married ‘ in the fa^e of holy kirk,* in the chapel of Broom- 
hill, ** they holding their natural son, called Claud Hamilton, 

under 
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iinder spousal cloth between them.’ This spousal cloth, pallium^ 
is explained by Furetiere:— 

‘ Ce drap qu’on etend siir ceux qni ae marient; d’ou vient qu’oii (lit 
meltre les enfans sous le Poile^ cle la ceremonie qui *8e fait pour legi- 
timcr les enfans naturels 4 )ar un subsequent mariage en les mettant 
sous ce Poile.’ < 

The custom of the ‘ cair-cloth,’ or ‘ the cloak,’ is still retained for 
the same purpose among the common people in some districts of 
Scotland. ^ 

We have no room for more of these curious though often 
revolting cases. Mr. Riildell’s book is rich in them, and, forming 
as it does a very valuable authority for the peerage and consis- 
torial lawyer, deserves also to ^be carefully perused by every 
student of history and manners. ^ 

Though proceedings in an expensive judicature were.necessarily 
for the most part'had by people of some wealth, it would be easy 
to show that the upper classes had ne monopoly of vice. The 
recorfls of all the Church ccrarts immediately after the Reforma¬ 
tion furnish a loathsome picture of the dissoluteness of the lowest. 
For instance in articles presented against Adam Rothwcll, Bisliop 
of Orkney, in the General Assembly of 1570, he is charged, among 
other delicts, ‘with leaving tlie flock destitute without shepherd, 
whereby not only ignorance is increased, hut also most abundantly 
all vice and horrible crimes are there committed, as the number 
of six liundred persons convicted of incest, adultery, and fornica¬ 
tion in Zetland beareth witness.’ Far from contradicting that 
character of the morals of his remote islands, the Bishop’s reply 
was limited to denying that he had abandoned absolutely the 
preaching of the vwrd. 

The effect of the Reformation upon the manne^rs of the clergy, 
whether of the old faith Ur of the new, was of course signal and 
immediate. Of itj influence upon the people—of the astounding 
inroad and wide spread of new superstitions—of the slow dis¬ 
appearance of the general impiorality which we have faintly de¬ 
scribed—it is our design to treat in an early number. 
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Art. hi. —I. Notes on North America — Agricultural, Economical, 
and Social. —By James F. W. Johnston, M.A., F.R.S, 2 vols. 
post 8vo. Edinburgh. 1851. 

2. Lettres sur VAmirique. Par X. Mvmier. 2 vols. 12mo. 
, Paris. 1851. 

3. Travels in America. A Lecture de^vered by the Earl of 
Carlisle before the Leeds Mechanics’ Institution and Literary 
Society, ^nth edi^on. 1851. 

4. A Glimpse of the Great Western Republic. By Lieut.-Colonel 
Arthur Cunynghame, author of * An A?de-de-cainp’s Recollec¬ 
tions of Service in China.’ 8vo. 1851. 

B esides quoting freely froi!^ the concise practical volumes 
of Mr. Johnston, ahd availing ourselves, now and then, 
of those by the acute and observant, but diffuse and rather 
sentimental M. Marmier, jis well as of Lord Carlisle’s graphic 
Lecture, and the shrewd although ©rapid Glimpse td Cohmel 
Cunynghame, we mean also on this occasion to make considerable 
use of the latest columns of the American press. Already, fresh 
as tliesc title-pages are, such supplementary information is in- 
disj)ensable. Indeed, so extensive are the changes which the 
agency of man is continually effecting in the Western World, that 
there is little exaggeration in the statement made by one of our 
authors—that ‘ a book might be written every six months by the 
same traveller periodically revisiting the same scenes, and yet 
possess in a high degree the charm of novelty.’ 

Professor Johnston’s expedition was not one of mere spon¬ 
taneous curiosity. He was invited to deliver a course of lectures 
before the great meeting of the New York Agricultural Society at 
Syracuse. And in New Brunswick a more arduous task awaited 
his arrival; for, as soon as his acceptance of the New' York call 
became known, he had been requested by tfie fjovemor and 
House of Assembly to examine that province, with the view of 
preparing a Report upon its agricultural capabilities. These 
missions he successfully accomplished, and afterwards visited our 
other North American provinces, as well as the Eastern and part 
of the Southern States of the Union, returning to this country, 
after an active six months’ tour, in^ April 1850. We have now 
to thank him for a narrative of great and varied instruction. His 
vHfWs {ye calm, and remarkably unprejudiced; though a Liberal, 
his book shows but traces of the bigotry of partisanship. 

One of the first subjects he enters upon—and he often recurs 
to it—is the discontent prevailing in our American provinces, 
and the desire, openly ^pressed by many, for annexation to tlje 

States— 
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States—a topic which has now assumed the very gravest importance 
from the announced intention of Government to withdiaw her 
Majesty’s troops from the Canadas, and thus resign them to their 
own wishes and resources.* 'Tiiere has lately li^n such a con¬ 
fusion of political parties, and there always is such a variety 
of interests, both moral and material, in our Canadian provinces^ 
that it is all but impossible to arrive at a correct conclusion as to 
their actual condition. At thia moment we dare say very few of 
our readers can tell how it happened that a maj^ty of Upper 
Canadian members, of British blood, anJ mway onthem British 
bom, went with the Frfnch members in the case of the porten¬ 
tous Indemnity Bill. How came those who had been unanimous, 
not a few of them gallantly actue, in opposing the rebellion, to 
be found voting with those who^had all favoured, many of them 
participated in it ? Mr. Johnstem pul this question to a friend 
of his—one of these British members-p-^and his explanation was 
to the f(dlowii^ effect:—For a l(Hig series of years, Upper 
Canftda was imder the dominating rule of what was called the 
Family Compact, by which home-bom Canadians and a certain 
number of high officials divided all posts and patronage among 
themselves, and did everything in their power to keep the British- 
born from participating in the sweets of place. The few 
British who gained access to the Assembly, therefore, were 
naturally driven into opposition, and, after the union of the 
Provinces, made common cause with the French Opposition to 
the Tory Government, till at length the numbers oi the latter 
party exceeded those returned by the Family Compact. As a na¬ 
tural result the Tories were oust^, and the present mixed Govern¬ 
ment went in. In short, still fresh from the stru^le, and embar¬ 
rassed by their ilbassorted alliance with the French members, the 
British-bom allowed pasty to triumph over principle, and voted 
for the Indemnity Bill. It may be very true that many of them 
‘ never believctl or intended that any one who had aid^ or pro¬ 
moted the rebellion should^he compensated;’ but there must 
have been others not quite so shortsighted, and whose only 
excuse is tbeil awkward position. Never^eless, but for the 
incredible weakness of the Government at home, we should 
have had no serious fear. Und^ any circumstances that could 
well have been anticipated, should have felt confidence that 

* See Correeppndence relating; to the Civil List of Canada (Blue Booh, 1851) 
pp. 9*13—Desp^ch from Lord Grey, dated March 14—in which he informs Lord 
Bilsin that, in coosequence of :be uleafant state of our relations with the government at 
WasluBgton, it is considered needless to maintain any British force in our Provinces, 
except ^the garrisous of two or three fortified posfs—^probably only Queb^ and 
Kifogston.l* 

matters 
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matters would riefht tliemselves, and that the whole British party, 
whether home or provincial bom, would ere long- stand side hy 
side again on all great questions. The Indemnity Bill was a most 
unhappy measui^fe—if only from thfe discord and discontent it oc¬ 
casioned among the loyalists—so that many of the old Tories 
4iave been heard loudest in the cries for * annexation.’ But 
time would probably have healed the mischief thus inflicted: 
and so far as this immediate irritation went, we should have been 
of good -bop%for the provinces. 

It l^must be allowect, however, that the folly of the 
Goveipment is not the only source of our ^ppreh^sions now. The 
local irritation has produced a brood of erroneous conceptions 
of sufficiently dangerous charactqf, and which even with the wisest 
management it might have been difficult to clear away from tlie 
minds of the provincials. * The most alarming of these is, that, 
beholding the rapid progress of ca’tain portions of the States, they 
suppose there must be something in the constitution of the 
Union more favourable‘than their own to the development* of a 
country’s resources. That this is a total delusion, Mr. John¬ 
ston believes, and, we think, proves. When compared with 
the whole Union, our provinces exhibit an even more rapid 
rate of advance. It is only the north-western States and New 
York that outstrip the Canadas; but then these adjoin our 
territory—the sight of their progress is ever before the pro¬ 
vincials—this partial superiority is thought to be universal, 
and the genuine British spirit of grumbling is freely indulged 
in. In fact, continues Mr. Johnston, the energy of the Canadians 
is as great and as well-directed as any of the States can show; 
even as to canals, the former, in proportion to the population, will 
yield in no point to the latter. The true reason of the envied ad- 
vanceof New York and the north-westom States is simply this 
It is through them that the flood of emigration has been and 
is now pouring into the New World; and as loQg as this goes i 
on, the men and money of Europe must cause them to distance 
all competitors. But let our provinces look forward—nay, let 
them even look kqpnly into the present, and the^*will discern that 
the balance is already quivering ere it turn in their favour. Can 
they not read the sure destiny of their St Lawrence ? That 
mighty river is the natural ouUet pf the immense lake districts; 
and, as these are fast peopling, signs of future argosies are 
appearing on its waters. The Erie Canal is no longer adequate 
for the traffic streaming along it; £Uid all the ex*pense that the 
Americans ever can bestow upon it, will never make it keep pace 
with the wants of the inland States. Let, thra, our fellow-sub¬ 
jects take heart, and be patient; for if their progress at present 

be 
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b©,iiiOTe moderate than their immediate neighbours*, it is due to 
no fault of theirs or ours, but simply to a necessity of nature ; and 
the more rapidly the north-western States advance, the more cer¬ 
tainly will the tide of commerce and emigration soon pour its 
golden flood down the ncJble valley of the St, Lawrence. So argues 
the Durham Professor. » 

In manners and in ^ sympathies a marked difference exists 
between our Provinces and the States; even between Upper 
Canada and Western New York, which are contiguous and in 
constant intercourse, this difference is quite apparent, and would 
no doubt, under any circumstances short of continued madjiess at 
headquarters, long continue. ‘ One feels,* says Mr. Johnston, ‘ the 
de trap —the tendency to exaggerate—among the men of the one 
side, obtruding itself sometimes offensively, especially in the 
newer States of the Union, and amon^ the newer people. An 
opposite tendency attracts constant notice along the Canadian 
borders. Both Mr. Johnston and M.JVIarmier—men as diverse 
in cast of thought as they axe in the country of their birth and 
their career in life—unite in considering this diversity of tempera¬ 
ment as the chief real source of the disaffection in our ('olonies. 
Let us hear the French traveller. He has looked at both sides 
of the picture—^lias examined both the Provinces and the States: 
on Lower Canadca naturally he has bestowed peculiar care : — 

‘ How is it,* says he, ‘ that this fine country is not more peopled ? 
How is it that it does not attract those ma^^ses of emigrants whp un¬ 
ceasingly direct their course to the United States, where already it is 
not so easy a matter to obtain employment or to purchase land ? These 
are questions which I have often considered without being able fully 
to resolve them. Often enough have we all been told that no one 
understands the art of reclaiming land like the American. lie is the 

father of the puffing system^ [pere dupe^^* It by presented 
under all forms—in newspapers, in books, on steel, spread tliroughout 
every region by agents, officious and official—that he has turned the 
* heads of our bra^e peasants of Alsace, and of thousands of fajuilies in 
Germany; it is by puff that ly^ induces them to quit their paternal 
parishes for the sake of traversing ocean to till the fields of a distant 
continent; it is bj^ pffi the most active and the ipost deafening, that 
he is now peopling the plains of California, until he find some other 
speculation to trumpet forth by its flourishes. The Canadians as 
yet know nothing of this dazzling charlatanism. They have not 
learned to proclaim each morning in their journals, and to repeat 
incessantly to all comers, that theirs is the country without parallel, 
the asylum of‘liberty, the temple of fortune, the Eldorado so cele¬ 
brated by the voyagers of old. On their part the Americans covet 
Canada, but they take good care not to sing its praises until it has passed 
into their hands. Whatever they may now say against it, however, we 
shall soon see opened from one point to another the lines of communi¬ 
cation 
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cation of which these same Americans are so proud—roads to bind 
together the villages, canals to unite the great rivers, railways to trans¬ 
port goods and travellers from north to south. From the nature of the 
soil and the cheapness of materials, railways can be here constructed 
as cheaply as in the United States. The on^ which already readies St. 
Uyacinth, and which is to be prolonged to Portland, costs only half 
a million of francs per league, while in France it would cost double 
the sum. For myself it gives me pleasure tb believe in the future of 
Canada. I see there a fertile soil which, sooner or later, cannot fail 
to attract colonies of labourers, and on this soil already an honest people 
amidst whom it is a comfort to sojourn.’ 

* * 

It will be observed that in the following sentences M. Marmier 
states of the Lower Canadians precisely what Mr. Johnston has 
asserted of the inhabitants of the Upper Province:— 

‘ If they have preserved the virtues of their French nature, they have 
also kept its defects. Mobile and impressionable, they are prompt to 
enthusiasm, and not less so to despair. They could not see the fortune 
of their Republican neighbours without envying it; and they tluAight 
that if they did but enter the Union, they would immediately open 
for themselves a road paved with dollars. Hence those everlast¬ 
ing dissertations by a dozen of journals, and those meetings where 
the same theme is reproduced with inexhaustible emphasis. Very 
many, however, of those who declaim on this subject do not believe 
that it is realizable, and use it only as a means of agitation. Who 
in truth can believe that England will consent not only to dis¬ 
possess herself of Canada, but to give up this vast country to her 
maritime rival? Some say that Canada brings in nothing to Eng¬ 
land—nay, that she is even a source of considerable expense. Were 
tins true, and could we consent to value the dependencies of a great 
empire merely by the number of crowns they pay into ite treasury, it 
would remain not less true that Canada contributes to enrich the com¬ 
merce of Great Ilritain, and is every year becoming a more iniporlant 
point of colonization. Again, even supposing that Britain had not the 
slightest pecuniary interest in the preservation of tliat country, she must 
continue bound to liold by it from a sentiment of ^lational pride; 
she must feel that she could not abanJion it without branding iierself 
with the stamp of feebleness in the face of the whole world, and with¬ 
out levelling a seriou»blow at her whole imperial system. Lastly, if, in 
spite of all these considerations, she were to welcome complaisantly 
the addresses of the Annexationists* there would remain some financi^ 
questions which could not fail to be ra^er embarrassing : one of these 
being the debt of nearly a million and a half sterling, contracted by 
Canada; another, all the money that England has expended on the 
fortress of Quebec, &c., &c., &c., and the repayment*of which she 
would most certainly insist on. Are the Uuited States so much in 
love with Canada as to take her with all her debts? I hardly think 
80 . And if, while accepting her share of the expenses of the Federal 
goverument, Canada found herself, moreover, burdened with a privafe 

debt 
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debt of two millions sterling, 1 do not think her divorce fiom England, 
and her union to the American Republic, would set her much at her ease. 

* Those who cry out for annexation use all the arguments which 
form the stock in trade of revolutionists in all regioD»--dilapidation 
of the public fimda, bad ^conduct of officials, neglect of the misery 
of the petmle, necessity for a thorough reform In the administration ^ 
affairs. There are indeed savings to be effected in the budget of 
Canada, and considerable reforms to be accomplished in its legislation, 
which presents a singular mixture of old French customs with portions 
of the code of England; but in order to effect these objects is it 
absolutely necessary to liave recourse to the republican authority of 
the United Stated? Can they not be accomplished g^dually by 
the will of the people through the votes of its Parlian^ent ? * 

After some discussion of the union of the Provinces, especially 
the offence it had given the French hy its anticipated effect 
on their power in parliament, M. Marmier warns his friends that 
this is but a secondary danger. 

* /n Annexation, on the contrary, I 8e*e the rapid and radical anni¬ 
hilation of all the remains of Freucli nationality. Whatever resist¬ 
ance the Canadians might offer to the influence of the United States, 
their primitive manners must be absorbed in the flood of mercantile 
habits, their language effaced before another. They would become 
Americans. They wouhi drown themselves in the industrial whirlpool 
of America, as the waters of tiieir St. Lawrence amid the waves of 
tiie ocean. Tlieir religion, against which England has never even 
lifted a finger, will be turned into derision, harassed, assailed by all 
those inventors of new doctrines, by all those passionate declaimers 
who thunder against papal idolatry in the American meetings—by all 
those sects which, under uncountable name«, swarm and multiply in 
the States. *But the Catholic religion is in Canada tlie key 2 ^toIle of 
nationality. Without it, adieu to the last vestige which the France of 
Other ages has left in thi» distant country.* 

Mr. Johnston arrives at a similar conclusion. The first move¬ 
ment wasmadp the French Romanists of the Lower Province, 
the second by the disgusted Conservatives of Upper Canada. 

< But,* says he, ^ to neither of these classes would any special good 
flow from a uhion with the States. The Roman Catholic body, 
as a whole, would acquire more power in Congress—and with a view 
to this end the Romdnists in the States may sympathise with and en¬ 
courage their brethren in Canada to bring about the annexation; but 
in the Province itself they wou^d certainly dispossess themselves pf the 
position they occupy as the church of Canada East, and they would 
vety much endanger the large landed possessions by which they are 
at present enrich^. Then, as to the Conservative minority in Upper 
Canada, they would be driven still further fhjm office. As was the 
case in the States when Jefferson came jjnto power, the democratic 
element would increase in strength after the change $ and a party 
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which, under British rule, did not know how* t6 yield for a time to 
the overwhelming force of a popular majority cotwtitutionally obtained, 
would be obliged to take up a new political position very considerably 
in advance of its past professions, or be content to surrender all hope 
of materially influencing for the future the aflairs of the new State,* 

• Thus, in the Canadas, party animosities and the superior pro¬ 
gress of the nearest States are the chief in^mal sources of danger; 
but in the valuable province of New Brunswick—according to 
Professor Johnston—-the timber, or ‘ lumber,* trade, has been the 
great fountain of evil. At first there was an apparently inexhaust^ 
ible resource in its boundless forests. The cutting of the trees, 
the haulage and floating of them down the rivers, gave healthy em¬ 
ployment to many men; the raising food for these men called 
agricultural industry into play; the export of the timber employed 
many vessels and enriched many merchants. But the cutting went 
on most lavishly, even at low prices; while every year carried the 
scene of the woodmen’s labours further up the main riveia and 
into more remote creeks and tributcries,—adding, of course, to 
the labour of procuring the logs, and their cost when brought to 
the place of shipping. Despite of the gradual overstocking of 
the home market, the colonists went on^felling trees and building 
saw-mills, till the general embarrassment became sufficiently alarm¬ 
ing. Just at this juncture, in pursuance of our new policy, the 
Timber Duties Bill of 1846 was passed. This at once brought 
matters to a climax: countless families were ruined, and the cry of 
discontent has never since gone down. 

Out of the immediate evil the Professor anticipates an ultimate 
good for New Brunswick. It was, he says, an acknowledged 
effect of the lumber-trade that, so long as it constituted the lead¬ 
ing industry of that province, it overshadowed and lowered the 
social rank of every other. The lumberer, fond as the Indian of the 
free air and untrammelled existence of the fore|t, receiving ample 
wages, living on the finest flour, and enjoying long seasons of 
holiday, looked down upon the ag|icultural drudge who toiled 
the year long on his few acres with little beyond a comfortable 
maintenance to shc^w on the credit side. The ydung and adven¬ 
turous among the province-bom were temptejl into what was con¬ 
sidered a higher and more manl^, as well as a more remunerative 
line of life; and many of the hardiest immigrants followed their 
example. A great proportion of the farmers themselves were 
seduced by the occasionally splendid profits of luipbering—as a 
lucky hit in a mining country makes crowds of miners; and thus 
not only was the rising generation largely demoralised by the 
habits of the woods, but agriculture was neglected, and the 
farmers very generally involved in difficulties. « 

The 
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The result of all this had been an extensive emigmtion to the 
States, both of farmers and lumberers—many of the former 
leaving their lands to their creditors without even the form of 
a sale. Bad as this is, it may, in Mr. Johnston’s opinion, 
have afforded the Province its best chance of returning, to a 
healthy, cheerful, energetic, and prosperous condition. All, he 
says, that is now required, is that * the farmers mind their omi 
business,^ 

We can by no means adopt the agricultural Professor’s evident 
coldness as to the timber industry of these regions. It seemed 
right to state full^ the<conclusions he arrived at as respects New 
Brunswick ; but we must suggest to him that that is only a part of 
the question. Even in New Brunswick, it would appear from a late 
petition of the Legislative Council and Assembly of the Province 
to the House of Lords that, notwithstanding the severe cflects of 
the Act of 1846, the timber trade had reformed, and to a con¬ 
siderable extent recovered itself. The Act, ‘ based on the prin¬ 
ciples of free trade, placed foreign and colonial wood in the British 
market upon an equality, taking into comideration the difference of 
distance and consequently of freight.^ But the British Clovern- 
ment have, in the presont„Session of Parlianient, proclaimed their 
pur])ose to caivy the war against the Colonial wood-interests much 
further—in short to make such a new reduction in the duties as 
would leave no margin whatever for the difference of distance and 
freight between our American ports and the ports of the Baltic. 
A similar petition, moreover, has been addressed to the House of 
Lords by the Council of the Quebec Board of Trade; which shows 
that exactly the same alarm has been excited in Canada. Are 
we really determined to complete the alienation of British North 
America ? • 

In consequence, no doubt, of this wide-spread discontent, so closely 
connected, first an<J last, with the influence of the anti-colonialists in 
our Home Government, a bill has lately been presented in Con¬ 
gress, declaring the expediency of obtaining by peaceable means the 
annexation of our Provinces. A formidable symptom of ‘ pleasant 
relations 1 ’ YetJ in the face of it, we cannot qujte overlook the ele¬ 
ments of discord an<J disunion now at work in the Great Republic 
itself. We have all read enougTi of the rivalry and antagonism 
between the States of the So^ith and North, especially in regard 
to the tariff and slavery questions. Even Mr. Calhoun is said to 
have been of jupinion that the time had arrived when the Confede¬ 
racy was strong enough to bear dividing into two—and that the* 
interests of the Northern and Southern States were become suffi¬ 
ciently diverse to require it. Since the passing of the Fugitive 
Skive Bill, the animosity has been doubled. The spectacle of men. 
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women, and children, who had settled in the Free States as an 
asylum, dragged awa 3 i from among them by their pursuing owners, 
has greatly excited the New Englapders. We read lately in the 
newspapers of a slave recaptured after five years’ freedom; and 
another case of a female far advanced in pregnancy, whose offspring 
df course would become the property of her captor. Ten years 
ago, Lord Carlisle says, there were people who made it the business 
of their lives to superintend the passage of the runaway slaves 
through the Free Statej, and about a thousand negroes yearly thus 
made tlicir way into Canada. Colonel Cunynghame docs not sur¬ 
prise us by stating that the exertions for the escape of slaves have 
been largely stimulated by the Fugitive Bill; and that the influx of 
Black immigrants of loose habits into the Provinces was producing 
every day more and more cymoyance to our magistracy and police. 

It is true that the hearts of both ends of the Union are still very 
proud of belonging to a great country so rapidly growing—far too 
proud to forego this boast without some most serious motive^ yet 
it seems impossible to doubt that flie question of slavery will 
ultimately tear asunder the Confederacy. Such a dissolution, Mr. 
Johnston tells us, was a topic discussed everywhere in the States. 
Clingman and his followers had already ‘brought it up’ in Con¬ 
gress as a thing to be expected, were California admitted (as she 
has been), ami other Free State measures adopted; and it will 
doubtless occur as soon as the States of this class obtain a decided 
superiority in the Legislature. Of late years their party has 
been greatly increased by the new Free States that have sprung 
up in tlie West. *[t is alleged that the main impulse to the 
war with Mexico was given by the desire of the Southerns to 
regain their equality, by capturing and erecting into slaveholding 
States the immense territory of Texas—which they have accom¬ 
plished. It is notorious that the violent o])position to the 
incorporation of California arose from the anaiety of the South 
to exclude from Congress, and of the North admit, the 
deputies of this great Free State.* Jhdeed this question of Slavery 

or 

* If the leailiiig journal of California expiesses the sentiments of the netr State, the 
danger from its admission into the Union na not so iramnilnt as tiie Southern States 
suppose ; and the resplendent peroration of the following extract otight, as the writer 
intends, to soothe them :—‘ For the last tifteen years,’ says the Alta California, 
* in our Northern States there has existed a class, many of them of pure minds and 
honest desires, but at the same time men’-wbose ideas encompassed but a small space, 
who in etery possible manner have warred against the institution ef slavery among 
their Soutliem brethren. The action at the North necessarily caused a re-action at 
the South ; and during the stormy times (hat attende<l tlie ushering in to our bright 
constellation of a sister star sparkling with golden radiance, fanatics of the Nortli and 
South ^ere busy hurling their riivengeful meteors at us, at the conitellatiou of which 
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or No Slavery lies at the bottom of some of the most vital political 
moves of the day. It is to rivet their superiority, or at least to 
form themselves into a powerful dominion, thaf the Southern States 
steadily, though cautiously, agitate for the occupation of X^Iuba;* 
it is to secure the triumpU of the Free system that the North longs 
for the annexation of Canada. It is not a little due to this op^o 
position of interests that the indolent Dons still hold possession 
of the Queen of the Antilles; and, after the California debate, 
it is beyond all question that the voice of the South would 
be vehemently raised against any attempt*to annex the British 
Provinces. » ^ 

Although, in theory, the federal compact is a voluntary union 
of sovereign States, which may be dissolved whenever even one 
of them thinks its interest will be promoted by the separa¬ 
tion ; yet, when an emergency arrives, ftie majority, if large, may 
be expected to resist such a separation by force of arms. Such, 
at least, is the common impulse of mankind in like circumstances ; 
and ^ch in fact was the avowed expectation of many even in the 
Northern States whom Mr. Johnston heard speak upon the sub¬ 
ject, * It amused me,’ he says, ‘ to hear men in one breath talk 
of annexing Canada and ^Nova Scotia, and threaten vengeance 
against the traitor Stages which should break up the integrity 
of the Union I’ Will there be an armed struggle between the 
North and South ? And if so, may not the exigencies of such 
a contest demand a Dictator instead of a President—nay, gradually 
rear up a royalty in the chosen domain of democracy ? This is 
peculiarly probable with respect to the Southem States, both from 
the naturally aristocratic feelings of the people, and from the 
greater peril *of their position—exposed alike to hostility without 
and treachery within—to tlie hatred, open or disguised, of White 
and Black. Will there be that horror of horrors, a servile war? 
Profiting by the strife of rival States, will the Negroes battle their 
• way to freedorc., and establish an African Government amid the 
sons of Japhet? Never, in cgir day, unless aided by the North¬ 
erns ; and dare the New Englanders fight with such a poisoned 


we were a part, and at th% glorious sun, nur blessed Union, around which we all re¬ 
volve. But the ** fair young form with ilasliini; gems’* shining aronnd lier brow has 
taken her seat among the starry sisterhood; »nd her presence, free, untratnmeled, and 
unprejudiced^ must have a soothing effect upon the passions of Iter separated sisters.’ 

* Peratlventore the grand sable Empire itself is not exempt from danger. * if Hayti 
gets into a collision with the United States,* says an American paper, in treference 
to a recent and perhaps still pending disagreement, ^ it will be a serious matter for 
Fausttn, os there are several old scores that trii/ he wiped out at the same time.' The 
inhabitants of a country are not always of immediate value to a conqueror; but the 
slave gentry of the Southern States would find a mint of money in St. Domingo. 

, arirow ? 
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arrow? Would it be possible for enlightened and pious advocates 
of the coloured race to abet them in a warfare which, whatever 
the other results, must deepen and indefinitely prolong their bar¬ 
barism ? 

But serious as are the perils menaefng the Confederacy in 
Kastem America, it has become a matter of grave doubt with 
many in^the States whether the danger of disunion is not now 
greater on the coasts of the Pacific. Will California and Oregon 
submit to have their lays made for them so far off as Washington ? 
Will they consent to pay import-duties at these remote spots, not 
merely for the maintenance of a Federal GoVemment, but for 
the protection of manufactures in New England? Tliese and 
other similar questions cannot be long staved off. In a few years, 
when the Anglo-Saxon pfipulation on the Pacific shall have in¬ 
creased, and become somewhat consolidated, a tariff based upon 
principles not very different from those of Free Trade is an almost 
inevitable consequence. Among them Free Trade should,find 
its surest home ; if they repudiate it, it will indeed go a 
begging on the face of the earth. It is agriculture in old States, 
or infant manufactures in new ones, which ever repel the alluring 
phantasm of so-called Reciprocity ; and*the encouragement of one 
or both of these interests is felt to be a necessity in every country 
of the globe. California is the only exception. In it neither 
agriculture nor manufacture, nor both combined, can claim to be 
the staple concern. Tlie land there, as everywhere else, is a 
raw material; but it is gold, not grain, that they manufacture 
out of it. So circumstanced—separated from the other States hv 
interest not less than by distance and the barriers *of nature— 
growing with the rapidity of the gourd and the strength of the 
oak, California can well stand ahme. She will not pay dear for 
leading-strings, when she can walk in t^ie path of empire with 
tlic stride of a giant. • 

The abrogation of our navigation laws has exposed our mer- 
c'antile marine to a competition whi(^i at present they seem unable 
to make head against. Foremost are the Ameryans, who have 
beat us hollow in the carrying trade with China, who are running 
us hard on every other line, and ^ho boast tlmt they will speedily 
supplant us generally, and win from Old England the sceptre of 
the seas.' The excitement on this* point is extreme in all the 
ports of the Union. Mr. Johnston’s book bears witness to it; 
the Anfterican papers are full of it; and the interest in the struggle 
between the two great rivals is as strong, and the lo Paeans for 
the coming triumph as loud, at San Francisco as at New York. 
Let us gather the spirk of the Californian press on this sub- 

F 2 ject. 
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ject The writer of an article entitled ‘ San Francisco’s Future’ 
says:— 

‘ What city can ever arise on the western coast of North America to 
rival her? Certainly none now havings even a nucleus of populatiou 
and business. There is not a point from Puget’s Sound to Cape St. 
Lucas—we might say to Panamii—which possesses the possibility of 
ever becoming a rival. , . . Healejo and Panama can neither be 
made rivals to us by all the railroads or all the ship-canals that 
have ever entered the imagination of the most speculative, because 
of.their tropical and unhealthy position. What results? Why, that 
San Francisco must he the^reat entrepot of the immense ocean, whither 
most of its countless keels will tend. The time is coming, too, when it 
will become the greatest wlialing port in the world. With all the fine 
ports and great cities of Asia it is to have intercourse, and none other 
can interfere. Men cannot make seaport*. Heaven has done tliis for 
us; and our beautiful bay cannot, by all the combinations of earth, be 
despoiled of her position and destiny. We have the population. The 
Ameycanized Saxon blood will do it.’ 

t 

Here is part of an editorial jubilate on the sailing of four huge 
steamers from San Francisco on the 15th of March last;— 

^ Four ocean-steamers, laden with passengers and treasure I Three 
years ago, and no steamer had ever pufled her way up or down our 
coast, or on our rivers ; and now we may almost challenge any of the 
Atlantic cities to exhibit such a spectacle as we shall witness here to¬ 
morrow. If we progress in steam navigation during the year to come as 
we have for the year past, we shall have lines of steamers established from 
San Francisco to the islands of the Pacific, to China, to our whole 
northern and southern coasts direct, and perhaps to Liverpool.* 

Now for their views on ‘ Commercial Supremacy — 

* In every sea where England had for nearly tw'o hundred years 
been supreme, she now finds a hardy, bold, and shrewd competitor in 
the Yankee, who lA'ings his own commodities in his own ships, and 
offers them at a Successful price by the side of hers. The commerce 
of India aggrandised in turn tke Venetians, the Portuguese, and the 
Dutch. England took it from them; and will soon be ready to 
hand it over to mV. For here, on the Pacific cojist, the Waterloo of 
Trade is to be fought^ We must beat our great competitor with our 
home products, and coin with thdse she produces herself. If she 
chooses to break down our own piarkets with too great a supply of her 
manufactured goods, we will use them to undersell her on her own 
choice preserves in Mexico and South America. We cannot escape 
our destiny we would. It will be a struggle of intense interest; 

result there can be no question. The Yankee, with his clipper 
sbips^his steamers—his enterprise, his skill, his unceasing activity— 
will defeat his rival; and after establishing o. successful trade w^th all 
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his neighbours on the coast^ he will tlien see open before him that great 
Oriental trade which has contributed so much to the proud commercial 
supremacy of Britain/ 

The news from California (besides the usual catalogue of de¬ 
structive fires) shows that the country is still in a most disorderly 
State. The executive is too weak for the lawless bands with 
whicli it has to deal; and the increase of ^rirne is attributed partly 
to the influx of escaped convicts from our Australian colonies. 
That the people arc ^jorror-struck by the frequency of robberies 
and assassinations is evidenced by the fact that Lynch-law has 
been established in several districts. Aaiong*the victims of this 

summary jurisprudence the case of an Englishman has excited a 
newspaper controversy — it being alleged by some (probably 
private friends, however) ^that he would not have been so treated 
but for the prejudice against him as a native of the Old Country. 
Tile mines continue very productive; but the operations arc im¬ 
peded by the Indian trilies, who have of late taken every oppor¬ 
tunity to massacre detached parties.* Several bodies of the State 
troops and of volunteers had moved upon the scene of these violences. 
Conferences had been opened with the Indians; but attacks 
were still occurring, and we expect tliat the next mails will bring 
bloody tidings from tlic foot-hills of the Sierra Nevada. If the 
Californian volunteers once get into warfare, the Indians will 
meet witli no mercy ; there will be razzias as complete as any 
made by the ‘ moving columns ’ of Bugeaud or Changjiniier. 
The hunters of the Far West, and indeed the whole frontier-men 
of the States, care as little for the life of a Redskin as for that of 
a buifalo. And to all appearance the time is not far distant when 
the aborigines of America will have vanished, like a heaven- 
doomed race, from the face of the earth. What a theme for re¬ 
flection is this annihilation of races !—an annihilation to which 
the archa'ology of almost every land bears witness. Over tlie 
corpses of his pi'cdecessors the Anglo-Saxon is ilt)w striding for¬ 
ward ; and the death-bell is ringing for the old denizens of the 
Australian and American worlds. 

Not even excepting the wild, demoralising fife of the gold- 
seeker, the greatest social evil at^presentafflioting the Californians 
is the scarcity of females. Those persons are wrong who see in 
the relation of the sexes in the United States only an imitation of 
French gallantry. It is the natural result of this scarcity. For 
two hundred years a tide of emigration, chiefly male, has been 
flowing from Europe to America; and in the three years 1847, 
1848, 1849, an excess of no less than 142,000 men thus en¬ 
tered the States, bringing in as many extra competitors for the 
hands of the native-born women. As these emigrants spr^d 

themselves 
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theoiselves over the land, the unmarried females among them 
are picked up before they have proceeded far from the sea-board ; 
and thus the scarcity increases the farther westward we go; anti 
tlie value at which they are estimated by the men and by them¬ 
selves rises, till, in the Far West, they attain a famine price—and 
there we have the paradise of women. The same cause has 
operated in the opposite way among ourselves. The thousands 
of our native youth who emigrate, never to return, leave behind a 
superfluity of the other sex. And thus, a^ in the time of Medea, 
if a woman has not wherewithal to buy a husband—beauty, fortune, 
connexions—she iftust wear out her unsought affections in an un¬ 
valued and perhaps laborious life, Utrum hortim 9 * 

Not to mention weightier matters deeply influencing national 
morals—if the American ladies turn up their noses at the general 
subinissivoness {servility they call it) of their sisters of England, 
we think it would not be difficult to point out frailties, pcrhaj)s 
less amiable, among themselves. Their freedom from parental 
restraint borders too closely'on rebellion; and their greater self- 
reliance and absence of reserve exposes them, especially in large 
cities, to dangers from which our women arc comparatively 
exempt. Moreover ‘ spoilt beauties,’ or non-beauties, arc more 
common, in proportion to the female population, than with us; 
and sought after, courted, and indulged as they are, this is not to 
be wondered at. But it is of material importance in the choice 
of a wife. Not merely do the nide but simple-hearted trappers 
of the Far West prefer a Taos girl, or other of Spanish stock, to 
the delicate and over-nice fair ones of the States, but, as Mr. John¬ 
ston reports, the very Yankees in the St. Lawrence districts hold 
a somewhat'similar opinion. ‘I’ll go over to Canada for a wife, 
when I marry,’ said a young south-shore farmer to his friend. 
‘ When I come home at bight she’ll have a nice blazing fire on, 
and a clean kitchen, and a comfortable supper for me: but if 1 
marry a New»Yorker, it’ll be, when I come home, John, go 
down to the well for some Miater; or, John, go and bring some 
logs to put on the fire, to boil the kettle. No, no ; a Canadian 
woman’s the wile for me.’ 

This greater influence of the^ female sex will not be without 
good fruits for the humbler orders throughout America, if it bar 

* The deceanUl cenaus of the population of Glasgow, just published, shows that 
the females exceed the males io that city by more than sixteen thousand. In Edin¬ 
burgh, excess, of females m the Old Town is 7^ per cent.; in the New there are 
actually,154 women for every 100 men! In Limerick the dispro])ortion is still more 
extraordinary, there being only 16,000 men to 28,000 women, or nearly two females 
to each diale. We have taken these cases at random; but they are important, os 
showing the actual ratio in the two great cities of Saotland, as well as in a principal 
i^^rt towo afirelaod. 
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out one frightful abuse which prevails among the working classes 
in this country. ‘ It has been computed (says Mr. Johnston) that, 
among those whose earnings are frqm 10s. to 15s. weekly, at least 
one-half is spent by the man upon objects (tobacco, spirits, &c.) 
in which the other members of the familj^ have no share. Among 
hrtisans earning from 20s. to 30s. weekly, it is said that at least 
one-third of the amount is in many cases thus selfishly devoted.* 
American society may consent to many inconveniences, if it can 
save itself from the spread among its skilled labourers of such 
habits as these. 

In the face of this dearth and high estimation of the female sex, 
behold a strange contrast springing up within tlie Republican 
lx)rders. The Mormons, amidst the Christianity of the Far West, 
are reproducing the polygamism of the East. Nay, worse—far 
worse; for no man in the world surpasses the Mussulman in the 
jealousy with which he regards the honour of his women, but 
little of such a feeling is tb be found among the promiscuous hive 
of the Mormonites. Their ‘ exhortefs,* professing the most pious 
adhesion to the doctrines of the Gospel, claim liberties which 
justified Luther in giving to kindred sinners of old their priestly 
name of ‘fathers.* Yet the sect ts fast increasing; and it is 
mortifying to learn that most numerous accessions are daily ma<le 
to it from this country. From Liverpool alone the knoton Mor¬ 
mon emigrants have amounted to about 15,000; and they have, 
on the whole, been superior to, and better provided than, the other 
classes of emigrants. ‘ Under the name of Latter-Day Saints,* 
says Mr. Johnston, ‘the delusi(»ns of the system are hidden from the 
masses by the emissaries who have been dispatcher^ into various 
countries to recruit their numbers among the ignorant and 
devoutly-inclined lovers of novelty. Who can tell what two 
centuries may do in the way of giving an historical position to this 
rising heresy ?* • 

Their practices excited uncontrollable disgusf wherever they 
first congregated; and even ‘ univerlal toleration * could not shield 
them from its effects. Ohio, Missouri, Illinois,,wild as they are, 
would have nothing to do with them; and after various struggles 
and combats, their chief, Joe ^nith, and some of his profligate 
‘saints,* were killed ‘right off* by the incensed populace of the 
last-named State. The rest then betook themselves ‘ right off; ’ 
and after traversing the wide prairies, the deserts of the Far West, 
and th^ Rocky Mountains, they finally pitched their tents near 
the Great Salt Lake in Oregon. Here they increase and multiply, 
in the midst of a vast champaign, running north and south for 
hundreds of miles, isolated by sandy deserts or the briny lake, 
separated from the elder States by the Rocky Mountains, Wm 

California 
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California by the Sierra Nevada; and here they are building; their 
Cities of the Plain. Tiieir position—an entrepot, midway on the 
overland route to California—must of itself ensure importance. 
Already they have a place on the map, and are striving after higher 
honours. They form the nucleus of the new dominion of Utah, 
this year erect^into an independent territory of the Great Re^ 
public, ‘ and placed by the President under the orders of Governor 
Young, Chief of this Sect.’— {Cunynghame^ p. 134.) This Utah, 
all reporters agree, is likely, in the very n^xt session of Congress, 
to be elevated to the dignity of a sovereign State. ‘ So rapidly 
(says Mr, JohnsWn) has persecution helped on this offspring of 
ignorance, and tended to give a permanent establishment, and a 
bright future, to a system not simply of pure invention, but of 
blasphemous impiety and folly the mos^ insane.’ The strange sight 
will soon be seen of Mormon deputies at Washington, shaming 
Christendom with their retinue of women. What will the proud 
fair of the Western States say then ? Unless the wild Missourians 
remember their old grudge, and intercept the polygamous cavalcade 
by their favourite tar-and-feathers, there is no help for it. Each 
State can make what social laws it pleases, and these laws must 
be tolerated throughout the,rest of the Union; so that the Utah 
deputies may parade ::ieir harem through tl\e streets of Washing¬ 
ton, ‘ none daring to make them afraidand may recover a runa¬ 
way wife (if they think it worth while), by means of the public 
authorities, in the same way as if she were a fugitive slave.- 

To return to our own provinces—Mr. Johnston’s remarks 
upon the present condition of the descendants of the original 
French settlers in Lower Cana<la and New Brunswick, though 
scattered over different parts of his work, are worth collating 
from their clearness and discrimination. In language, habits, 
feelings, and religion, th6y are little changed since the day when 
Wolf won Quebec—except that, according to all calm wit¬ 
nesses, time iias softened the animosity of the vanquished to 
their conquerors. Inhabiting a pre-eminently healthy country, 
where there is not an ague even among tlie forests and marshes, 
and possessed of that cheerful insouciance so favourable to the 
vital functions, thqy marry early and multiply rapidly. At 
Kamouraska Mr. Johnston stopped to get a fresh horse and car¬ 
riage, and on starting (doubtless knowing a FrenchmaF.’s foible), 
expressed to the new cocker his admiration of his pretty young 
wife, and inquired her age. ‘ One-and-twenty.’ ‘ And bow long 
have you been married ? ’ ‘ Six years—and she was a widow 

when I married her.* Fourteen and fifteen is a common age 
for the marriage of females, and eightee^j for males, on the shores 
of the St. Lawrence. And the women continue prolific to a com¬ 
paratively 
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paratively advanced period of life. ‘ My driver/ says Mr. John¬ 
ston in another place, ‘ was one of fourteen children—was himself 
the father of fourteen, and assured me that from eight to sixteen 
was the usual number of the farmers’ families. He even named 
one or two women who had brought their husbands five-and- 
<wenty, and threatened le vingt-sixibme pour Jp jtrHre! [This 
alludes to the allotment of a twenty-sixdi part of the produce of 
the land to the priests.] I expressed my surprise at these large 
families. ‘ Oui, Mo^ieur/ said he, ‘ vous avez raison. Nous 
sommes terribles pour les enfants.’ The result is, there are added 
to this fertile population four persons fo:> eveiy one added to that 
of Ensjland. 

Lower Canada presents perplexing diversities; and among 
these are the various modes of holding land. The country 
is laid out in townships and seignories—the tenure in the for¬ 
mer being by soccage (i. e., free, by grant or purchase from the 
Ch*own)—in the latter, en> fef from the seigneurs. These free 
and feudal settlements intermingle,'yet differ totally from each 
other in religion, habits, systems of agriculture, style of houses, 
and partially also in their laws — almost everything being 
British in tlie towiships and French in the seignories. The 
lands held in feudal tenure were almost all granted before 
our conquest, and amount to about nine million acres; those 
in soccagci extend to about seven million acres, only half of 
which liavc now been granted off. The remainder of the pro¬ 
vince is known as the Waste Lands of the Crown—all liable 
to be granted cither in feudal or soccage tenure at the plea¬ 
sure of the sovereign. The population of the townships is 
still small in proportion to that of the whole province, but is 
rapidly increasing; and, though hitherto with little success, 
every inducement is held out for tile gradual conversion of 
the feudal into the st)ccago tenure. It is a, remarkable thing 
to find feudalism still existing, and on a large scale, in the middle 
of the nineteenth century, and in tlie liberty-loving regions of the 
New World. England respected it when she conquered Canada ; 
and, after all, it is not even now without its {^vantages. It is 
favourable to the reclaiming of the countr^^ and makes it easy 
for the p(x>r and the young to establish themselves in life. All 
that a young habitant has to do is»to go to his seigneur and ask 
his permission (which is never refused) to settle on some portion 
of unoccupied land, and thenceforward a small annual rent is all 
that is required of him, and he becomes the legitimate possessor 
of the ground he farms. In Canada feudalism hais lost all its re¬ 
pulsive features. , 

‘ Though seigneurs exist there,* says M. Marmier, ‘ they haVe 

neither 
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neitlier serfs nor vassals. Tiie seigneur transmits his titles anti rights 
to his eldest son. He has a reserved seat in the church; the priest 
presents iiim with the holy water, and recommends him and his family 
to the prayers of the faithful, according to the old customs of Finance. 
Hut his annual rents, remaining at the same rate as in the seven¬ 
teenth century, are of little .value. He indeed gathers also a fee 
(oue-twelfth of the price) upon each sale or exciiange of land within his 
seignory; and this becomes considerable when the land is cultivated 
and houses have been erected upon it. These dues, however, the 
seigneurs are reiiucing, out of respect lo tlie alt.*red circumstances of the 
times. Thus the Seminary of St. Sulpice, which is seigneur of the Isle 
of Montreal, and whose Original right would now produce a revenue 
quite enormous, has successively lowered its rate of charge, and is every 
day making new concessions. Kevertheless, as this reduction is not 
compulsory, and as some seigneurs hav.e d^eclined to grant it, much dis¬ 
satisfaction is arising, and the demagogues are demanding the total 
overthrow of the seignorial edifice. Their clamours have airetuly re¬ 
sounded more than once within the w^ajls of Parliament. Certainly 
they*will not succeed, at least jiot soon, in accomplishing their act of 
demolition, for they could not, in common justice, despoil the seigneurs 
of their rights without giving them an indemtiity, —and that would be 
no small affair. But it is probable that, in next session, the l^Iinistry 
will bring in a bill for (stablisiiing a regular tariff’ of dues on the suc¬ 
cession to property.* 

Few travellers make any mention of these seigneurs. Several 
of them, We believe, are now the sole representatives of once 
eminent families of French noblesse. Tlie most are understood 
to‘ have no sucdi heraldic claims. In a pamphlet published a 
good many years ago, the Right Hon. Sir George Rose, formerly 
our minister at Washington, gave some curious details as to their 
titles —which seem to have been largely manufactured out of the 
regimental nicknames of th<^ hold dragoons sent out as settlers by 
Louis Quatorze, and accompanied, under his paternal orders, by 
helpmates collecKfd from off the streets of Paris by his lieutenant 
of police. The present titularies—whether real old nobles, or 
only Marquesses de Rouge~Bec^ Harons de L'Jsle d^Amqurf and so 
forth—seem to Ve almost invisible. We find in the books before 
us but one distinct notice of them, namely, where M. Marmier 
speaks of ‘ deux ariHitocratiqucs habitations ’ at St. Flyacinthe on 
the Samaska. 

• < 

‘ This village,* he says, ‘ is the chief place of a seigneury twenty^ 
three leagues in extent, belonging to an agreeable young ipan who 
has travelled* much in Europe, and brought back with him a liberal 
mind and varied information. 1 could have believed myself in a 
salon of Paris, from the aspect of the works of art with which he 
lias surroiinded himself. But what resembles in nothing our dear 
country is the prospect which spreads out beneath his wiudows--^the 

rustic 
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rustic banks of the Samaska, the immense silent plain, dotted with 
sombre woods cut only on one side by the faint blue heights of 
Belluiil, and spreading away to the north like a shoreless sea. M. de 

S- has for neighbour a proprietor wealthy and well informed, at 

whose house I spent a pleasant evening, Jistening to two children, 
/resh and rosy as two strawberries of the woods, who sang, to the ac¬ 
companiment of the piano, Canadiaii melodies and the simple wild songs 
of the forest.* 

By a Royal ordonr^nce of 1745 houses were forbidden to be 
erected on farms of less extent than one acre and a half in front 
and forty in depth ; but, though Canada Ijnd bden ours long before 
the Revolution, its principles as to division, of property have been 
in practice very largely adopted among tlie French population. 
The right of primogenituj'e 4s no longer binding; and in many 
cases, instead of leaving the home-farm to the eldest, the family of 
sons parcel it among themselves. Four sons will divide a posses¬ 
sion of two arpents in fronts and thirty or forty backwards, into four 
long stripes of half an arpent broad m front, and thirty or forty in 
length. Tlius the evils attendant upon the original bad shape of 
the farms become manifold increased ; the morcellement proceeds, 
in some localities, as rapidly as in so* many districts of France 
and Belgium ; and the poverty of the people advances in propor¬ 
tion. It is the exact counterpart of the subdivision into long 
stripes which has led to such woful results among the subtenantry 
in Ireland—a similar Celtic population. 

Such a subdivision, followed by the building of liouses along 
the roadside upon each lot, has great effect in adding to the ap¬ 
parent populoi^ness. Continuous rows of houses, separated by 
one or two intervening fields, accompany you for miles of journey. 
Tn fact, wherever the country is fully -settled, this is the case 
—unless the traveller happens to turn’up a cross-road, when a 
couple of miles may or^easionally be passed, without meeting 
with a farmer’s house. This peculiar arrangem«it of the farms 
—adopted at first to concentrate the resources of the young colony, 
and to pr<tvidc against the attacks of the Indians—has been ad¬ 
hered to, no doubt, from that love of society for whicjh the French 
population are remarkable, alike in Canachi, Nova Scotia, and 
New Brunswick. But sucli a system is very adverse to agricul¬ 
tural improvement. ‘The amount*of labour, both for men and 
horses,’ says Mr. Johnston, ‘ is much increased by placing the 
centre »f operations and the home of the labourers.and stock at 
the extremity of these stripes; and the difficulty is greater 
in properly superintending the farm. Separated more widely 
from each other, loo, tljey might possibly gossip less and labour 
more? ’ 

In 
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In many places the outward resemblance of this people to our 
poorer Irish is very striking. The broken panes in the windows 
are stu/Fed with old hats, and the clothes of the peasantry often in 
tatters. The smart French character of not a few modern houses, 
whitened over with quicklime, suggests a growing aversion to live 
in the old Celtic filth;—even these more inviting abodes, how®- 
ever, are within anything but clean and comfortable—according 
to our notions ; and then, what is Irish enough, the new taste for 
this kind of display too often leads the {j^mer to spend upon a 
dwelling what he must raise by a mortgage upon his acres—in 
the upshot losing* both house and land, and compelled to begin 
the world anew in a log-house. Though comparatively unetlu- 
cated, they are ready-witted ; and in morals, all writers assign 
them a high place. Robbery antkviplence are unknown among 
them—even theft is almost unheard of. They "are modest and 
simple-hearted; and owing probably to the practice of early mar¬ 
riages, the sexual licence, too prevalent in France, is here alto¬ 
gether absent. They are an easy, gay, goodnatured race. They 
never seek employment abroad so long as they have a barrel 
of flour in the house ; and when hired they are not to be de¬ 
pended upon as servants, A trifle will take them away from 
their work—and so uiany church-holidays interfere with it—for 
they are all zealous Roman Catholics—that British settlers rarely 
retain them unless when no other helps arc to be had, or when 
they are willing to bind themselves to regular attendance, despite 
of their Saints* days. 

These are not men able to cope with the sturdy Anglo-Saxon 
in the great battle of life : and wherever the two races are inter- 
mingled the French go to the wall. At Belledune, for instance, 
the present settlers arc Ayrshire men, though all this coast was 
not long since extcnsivel5^ occupied by the French. These canny 
Scots have their,w'its about them wherever ‘ Johnny Crapaud * 
happens to pofcess good or easily improvable land. His thought¬ 
lessness and improvidence ^ive them too many opportunities 
of buying him out; and the hahitans are fast retiring into the 
interior. 


‘ With all this,* says Mr. Johnstyn, ‘ the French are the most cheer¬ 
ful people in this country ; and one cannot mix with them without feel¬ 
ing that their easy contentment may possibly be more preductive of 
positive worldly happiness than the restless, discontented, striving, 
burning energy of their neighbours.* , 

Mr. Johnston, like most other travellers in the United States, 
was struck with the gravity and decorum with which public dis¬ 
cussions are there usually carried on, and tjie complete apparent self- 
Jlossession of the speakers. Our insular nervousness is a thing 

unknown 
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unknown to the American republican. Acknowledging no 
higher rank than his own, and naturally thinking his own opinion 
the right one, he expresses his sentiments with a confident frank¬ 
ness, which among us is only the result of long training. Partly 
^iso, says Mr, Johnston, it is to be attributed to the undisciplined 
and uncontrolled way in which children arc brought up; and he 
gives the following little anecdote in illustration:— 

‘ A friend of mine had a boy of twelve or thirteen years employed 
in his office to run messa^s. This boy several times brought me notes, 
and while waiting for an answer, he would walk fjrst to one table and 
examine the books and papers, then to another and do the same; and, 
filially, to the mirror and arrange his hair in the coolest manner ima¬ 
ginable. I was amused with this for one or tw’o visits. At last I said 
to him that in my country ye ^id not approve of little errand-boys 
taking such liberttes and showing so much conceit when they came into 
a gentleman’s rooms; and I requested that when he came in future he 
would sit down quietly till I wrote an answer. Tlie boy was amazed, 
but was very respectful ever after. Hi« master told me nothing had 
ever mortified him so much, and at tiie same time done him so much 
good ; but, when I aske<l why )jc had never set the boy right himself, 
he gave me no reply. On telling the matter to an American lady of 
my acquaintance, however, she asked me*immediately—“ Were you 
not afraid to speak to the boy in that way? That boy may be Pre¬ 
sident of the United States yet.” “ And what then? ” “Why, he 
might do you a great deal of harm.” It was now my turn to look 
amazed. It is not a persuasion that it is best for the boy wliich re¬ 
strains reproof, but a fear that it may be worse for the reprover. This 
fear of one another, I was assured by various persons, amounts often 

to a species of tyranny tfirougliout this Union.* 

♦ • 

This mode of training the young is one of the most im¬ 
portant of the social and domestic traijs by which the United 
States are distinguished from our own homes, and from most, if 
not all, of our colonics. What would even the •ancient republics 
of Greece and Rome have thought of such a ‘ running wild * of 
children ? , How would Cato or Cicero have stood aghast at the 
following anecdote, narrated to Mr. JohnMon by a friend?— 

‘ A settler of many years at Uajhousie, a shoemaker by trade, had 
saved 600/. in money, and had five or six boys growing up, when he 
took it ir* his head to go otf to Wisconsin. Six months after his 
departure, a small vessel from Quebec entered the harbour of Dal- 
housie, land, when evening came on, a depressed-looking man in 
shabby clothing landed and walked up to my house. I was surprised 
to recognise my old neighbour the shoemaker. “ You are surprised/’ 
he said; “ but though I was a fool to go away, 1 have had courage 
enough to come back. When I had got to Wisconsin, my boys-^ 
who had been good boys here—began to neglect their work and dis¬ 
regard 
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regard me. I durst not correct them, sir, or I should have been 
mobbed. They soon learned this, and my authority was gone. My 
heart was sore—iny money was melting away—my children were a 
sorrow instead of a comfort to 'me, and talked of starting for them* 
selves. 1 sold off and canxe down to Canada. “ Now, my boys,” says 
I, “ I have got you tinder thf British flag again, and we’ll have iio^* 
more I'ebellion.” So I kept my boys in hand—but we didn’t get on 
as we used to do—and aft last 1 determined to come back to Dal- 
housie. What’s the world to me, sir, if my boys are to be a vexation 
tome? But I haven’t a penny of money;#and our clothing is so 
scanty that I am ashamed to bring them all ashore in daylight.’ 

The independence of* behaviour produced by the doctrine of 
perfect individual ecj^uality shows itself sometimes in very amusing 
ways:— 

‘ I was told at Boston,’ says Mr. Jolinillon, ‘ of a gentleman in the 
neighl)ourhoo(1, who, having engaged a farm-ser\ant, found him very 
satisfactory in all respects, except tliat he invariably came into the 
hous^, and oven into his master’s room, with his hat oh. “ John,” lie said 
to him one day, “you always keep your hat on when you come into 
the house.” “Well, sir, haven’t 1 aright to?” “ Yes, I suppose 
you have.” “ Well, if I have a right to, why sliouldii’t I?” This 
was a poser. After a nujm^t’s reflection he shrewdly asked, “ Now, 
John, what'll you take—how much more W'ages will you ask—to take 
your hat off wlien you come in ? ” “ Well, that requires consideration, 
I guess.” “ Take the thing into consideration tJien, and tell me to¬ 
morrow morning.” The morrow comes. “ Well, John, have you con¬ 
sidered ? ” “ Well, sir, I guess it’s worth a dollar a month.” “ It’s settled 
then, John, you shall have another dollar a month and the geiiile- 
man retained a good servant, while John’s hat was always in his hand 
when he enti^red the house in future. So works democracy. The 
Kentucky people east in the teeih of the Bostonians that they worship 
the almighty dollar. At all events, even in a democracy, the stiffest 
has his price, and wealth Cannot be deprived of a certain amount of 
influence,’ , 

‘ Travelling ftiuch in the stage-coaches,’ says Lord Carlisle, ‘ I 
found it amusing to sit byfthe different coachmen, who were 
generally youth^ from the Eastern States, pushing their way 
in life, and full of fresh and racy talk. One of them, who pro¬ 
bably came from New York—w^iere they do not like to use the 
word master in speaking of their employers, but prefer an old 
Dutch name, boss —said to iile, “ I suppose the Queen is your 
boss now ? ” ’ 

This Lecture is a model of wliat a discourse on such a subject, 
delivered to a popular assembly, should be. It is a series of pic¬ 
tures—or etchings —clear and compendious, of the leading men 
and leading places in America, and evinces at once delicacy of 
observation and the gentlest and kindest heart. From a production 

so 
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SO widely circulated we must borrow but sparingly. Here is a 
masterly sketch from the rail. 

‘ From Albany to Utica the railroad follows the stream of the 
Mohawk, which recalls the name of the early Indian dwellers in that 
bright valley, still retaining its swelling outline of wood-covered hills, 
b«t gay w*ith prosperous villages and busy cultivation. I was perhaps 
still more struck the next evening, though it was a more level country, 
where the railway passes in the midst of the uncleared or clearing 
forest, and suddenly bursts out of a pine glade or cedar swamp into 
the heart of some town.^probably four, three, or two years old, with 
tall white houses, well-lighted shops, billiard-^ooms, &c. ; and 
emerging, as w'e did, from the dark shadows Into the full moonlight, 
the wooden spires, domes, and porticos of the infant cities looked every 
bit as if they had been hewn out of the marble quarries of Carrara. I 
am aware that it is not the recoived opinion—but there is sometliing 
both ill the outward aspect of this region and the ueneral slate ot 
society accompanying it whicli to me seemed eminently poetical. 
What can be more striking or, stirring, despite the occasional rudeness 
of the forms, than all this enterprise, energy, and life, welling up in 
the desert ? At the t^wns of Syracuse, of Auburn, and of Uochester, 
I experienced the sort of feeling wliicli takes away one’s breath; the 
process seemed actually going on before one’s eyes, and one hardly 
knows whether to think it as grand as the Iliad, or as quaint as a har¬ 
lequin farce.* 

Take this a specimen of the town-pictures. 

* I took up iny winter quarters at New York. I thought this, the 
commercial and fashionable, though not the political capital of the 
Union, a very brilliant city. To give the best idea of it, I should 
describe it as sometliing of a fusion between biverpool and Paris— 
crowded quays, long perspectives of vessels and masts, bu^jiling streets, 
gay shops, tall white houses, and a clear brilliant sky overhead. There 
is an absence of solidity in the general appearance, but in some of the 
new buildings they are successfully availing'themselves of tlieir ample 
resources in white marble and granite. At the poipt of the Battery, 
where the long thoroughfare of Broadway, extending some miles, 
pushes its green fringe into the wide l^arbour of New York, with its 
glancing waters and graceful sliipping, and the limber, long raking 
masts, which look so different from our own, and the soft swelling 
outline of the receding shores; it lias a special character and beauty 
of its own. I spent about a montji here very pleasantly; the society- 
appeared to me, on the whole, to have a less solid and really refiiietl 
character tlmn that of Boston, but therg is more of animation, gaiety, 
and sparkle in the daily life. In point of hospitality, neither could 
outdo th^ other.’ • 

The rapid growth of New York and other cities of America is 
a leading topic with all travellers; and we are in the habit of 
hearing so much of this,* that we are apt to forget what is doing 
nearer us. Our Transatlsmtic cousins, justly proud and delighted 

with 
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with their progress, and above troubling themselves with investi¬ 
gating the causes of it, make each other believe that they stand 
alone as an innately energetic people* Moreover, ninety-nine 
out of every hundred of our emigrants know little or nothing of 
their native kingdom beyond the locality in which they have been 
brought up, and generally n6thing more than the outside appear* 
ance of that; so that when they cross the Atlantic everything is as 
new and wonderful to them as London or Birmingham would 
be if they had been taken to these cities,instead, and they very 
soon gratify all they talk to by agreeing that what they have not 
seen does not exist*, and'* that there is nothing equal to this in the 
Old Country.’ To such persons it is of no consequence that fifty 
physiologists assert that the Anglo-Saxon race degenerates in 
America, and that it cannot be kept' up beyond its natural region 
without constant accessions of new blood. They point to New 
York as a fact worth a dozen theories. But the growth of this 
cityjiroves nothing on the general subject—it is a testimony 
to the energy of its actual‘inhabitants, but jnothing more. As 
the Atlantic port of an interior country of great extent and vast 
promise, New York has certainly attracted many native-born 
Americans to settle within its bounds for the purposes of traflic; 
but it is from this side of the Atlantic that its main increase has 
been drawn. Every manufacturing district in Euroj)e, and every 
large commercial port, has sent its agencies and branch establish¬ 
ments with similar trading objects; so that, during these sixty years. 
New York may be said to have been built up by Europe rather 
than by the exertions of America herself. 

The progress in population of Glasgow and New York, says 
Mr. Johnston, is represented .by the following decennial returns:— 

ISOO-l. 1820-1. 1830-1. 1810-1. 1845, 1850. 

Glasgow, 77,000 147,0<43 202,426 282,134 — 307,800 

Pmlmbly 

New York, 60,489* 123,706 203,007 312,710 371,102 400,000 

‘ These numb*ers show tliat, without any of the advantages of an 
enormous transit>trade, Glasgo1^^ has in a remarkable degree kept pace 
with New York., During the first thirty years of the century, New 
York barely gained upon it the original difference of 17,000 souls. 
During the last twenty, its comparative progress has been more 
rapid. But then iwo-fijihs of the New York population are foreigners 
horuy and they and their families make up more than half the inka~ 
biianis. Both cities, it is true, have been almost equally indebted to 
inimigratioD, but—except the low Irish who have been dr^ed info 
both cities, and who are an incubus rather than an aid, and far from 
being an element of progress—Glasgow is peopled wholly by native- 
born Scotch. This city, therefore, maybe regarded as a true testimony 
to the enterprise and perseverance of the people who inhabit the western 
Lowlands of Scotland. It is far more wonderful, as the result of lialf 

a century 
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a century of exclusively home exertion, tlian the rapid rise of New 
Yofk is, or than that of any other American city in wliicJi 1 have 
been. 

‘The inland city of Birming^ham witli its suburbs is not less an 
illustration of native energy. Since the beginning of the century its 
progros lias been as follows:— . 

1«01. 1811. 1831. 1831. 1841. 18S1. 

*73,670 85,7.15 100,722 146,986 ' 220,000 300,000 

It does not equal either (ila«gow or New York in size—but its growth, 
in the centre of an inland district, through the instrunientulity of 
native-born talent working upon native mineral jiroductioris, leaves 
no doubt as to the pliysiological question of iflc inherent energy of the 
home-born who inhabit it.’ 

The value of immigrants to America may be judged of by the 
fact that, assuming each to bring with him only 10/., this, for 
tlie 200,000 wlio yearly land at New York alone, makes an annual 
a<lditloa of two millions sterling to the money capital of the 
country. I'licn a single year’s labour of these 200,000 in ftgri- 
cultural operations bpon new land, must add at least 5/. a-liead, 
or another inillion to the capital of the now States; while tlie in¬ 
creased consumj)tion of imported articles, by tlie added popula¬ 
tion, augments the federal revenue, whiCh is—and in spite of our 
preaching and practice will continue to be—derived from the 
duties levied upon imports. 

It is hmropo, therefore, that is the main-spring of the wondrous 
growth of the United States—European capital, European hands, 
and hhiropeau energy. The revolts, revolutions, and proscriptions 
of the Continent, and the bitter discontents ami overllowing popula¬ 
tion of these our islands, are the life and aggraudizfynent of the 
Great Republic. New emigrants are not mere additions to its 
stock of labour and capital; they consisf of, or at least compre¬ 
hend, those daring and resolute, if not always prudent spirits, 
who are driven from disturbed, or who volunfarily leave more 
peaceful countries. Thus, a stream of select men is constantly 
llowing from Europe, by whose juidacious activity the lilliiig up 
of the vast western continent is hurried forward, .its material re¬ 
sources developed, and, by the sacrifice of many foreign lives, 
the first difficulties of settling it cwercoioe. ‘ K all the native-l>oni 
Americans,’ says Mr. Johnston, ‘ not being tbc sons or grandsons 
of Europ^kns, were to sit down and fold their hands and go to 
sleep, the progress of the country would scarcely be a whit less 
rapid, so long as peace between America and Europe is main¬ 
tained.’ But disturb by the signals of war the now undreaded 
navigation of the Atlantic, and this stream of brave hearts is 
arrested. Thenceforwarti the population, like that of Europeap 
States, will augment by a natural increase of tamer men only. 
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The superfluous mind of other countries, the greater force of 
character which is produced by the breaking up of home associa¬ 
tions, and by the excitement of a new world, as well as the in¬ 
fluence of its example on the minds and character of the native- 
born, will all be lost. The great breadth of unsettled land would 
then, like the forests and plains of Russia and Poland, rathefr 
indicate what the country might become, than what, within.any 
assignable time, it is likely to be. 

Another set of facts is properly dwelt i:y3on by the same writer. 
Of all quarters of the Union, the New England States, it is well 
knowHj receive the greatest influx of British settlers, and in 
character and habits approach most closely to the old country; 
and it is precisely by these restless New Englanders that the 
political, religious, and educational iKst^tutions of the great northern 
and western States are mainly influenced. 

‘ The emigrants who go out from Europe—the raw brickj for tlie 
new«State buildings—are generally poorj and for the most part indif¬ 
ferently educated. Being strangers to the institutions of the country, 
and to tlieir mode of working, and, above all, being occupied in 
establishing themselves, the rural settlers have little leisure or incli¬ 
nation to meddle with the direct regulation of public affairs for some 
years after tiiey have firs? begun to hew tlieir farms out of the solitary 
wilderness. The New Englanders come in to do this. The west is 
an outlet for their superfluous lawyers, their doctors, their ministers 
of various persuasions, tlieir newspaper editors, their bankers, tiieir 
merchants, and their pedlars. All the professions and infliiential 
positions are filled up by them. They are the movers in all the 
public measures that are taken in the organization of State govern¬ 
ments, and the establishment of county institutions; and they occupy 
most of the legislative, executive, and other official situations, by 
means of which the State affairs are at first carried on. Thus the west 
presents an inviting field*to the ambitious spirits of the east; and 
through their means the genius and institutions of the New England 
States are transplanted and diffused, and determine, in a great measure, 
those of the more westerly portions of the union.* 

This paragraph helps^to explain the phenomenon which of all 
others most astonishes the stranger—viz. the ‘ power of absorption ’ 
of the American churacter. Suppose a skilful chemist throwing 
flve or six different ingredients into his crucible, and mingling 
and crashing them until he* extracts one homogencouc essence, 
and we have an apt image of the moral and intellectual chemistry 
which is continually acting upon the population of the % States. 
Its founders came from England, but ever since it has been re- 
ceivii^ recruits from almost every country of Europe. Scotland, 
Ijreland, Wales, France, Germany, the i^ountains of Switzerland, 
the shores of the Baltic, nay, even distant and isolated ^Russia 

herself 
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lierself—all have sent out representatives as to a congiess of the 
nations. At first this agglomeration proceeded slowly and by 
small detachments, but now it annually consists of whole armies of 
artisans and tillers of the ground, and of thousands upon thousands 
of families. 

• « 

* All these foreigners,’ says M. Marinier, ‘ carry out with them 
their particular predilections and prejudices. * At first the character of 
the American does not charm them—they are disagreeably surprised 
by his Iiabits. They r'isolve to keep aloof from him, to live apart 
with their own countrymen, to preserve upon tliat distant continent the 
mariiiers of their native land—and in their mother tbngue they energeti¬ 
cally protest that they never will become Americans. Vain is the 
project! useless the protestation ! The American atmosphere envelopes 
them, and by its constant actiou weakens their recollections, dissolves 
their prejudices, decomposes their primitive elements. Little by little, 
by insensible modifications, they change their views and mode of living, 
adopt the usiiges and lan^ui^e of the Americans, and end by being 
absorbetl in the American nation, as are the streamlets fronw the 
valleys in the great rivers tliat bear them onward to the ocean. How 
many are the honest Germans, wlio, after cursing the rudeness of 
Aiiicrican manners, and bitterly regretting their good kindly Father- 
land, have come at last to stick their Imt, Yankee fasliion, on the 
back of their head, to stifien themselves, like the Yankee, in a coat 
buttoned up to the chin, to disdain all the rules of European courtesy, 
and to use no other language but the consecrated dialect of business!’ 

This blending of the nations, this assimilation to one standard of 
so many different human tribes, bears certainly an unimpeachable 
testimony to the energy of the race which thus superinduces upon 
others its own characteristics. Brief as our limits compel us to 
be, we cannot quit this most remarkable phenomenon of Ameri¬ 
can society without giving a few sentences of Lord Carlisle’s, 
which contribute somewhat more to its‘elucidation. Amidst all 
their vaunted equality, he says, ‘ there is a more implicit defer¬ 
ence to custom among the Americans, a more passive submission 
to what is assumed to be the public opinion of the day or hour, 
than would be paralleled in many aristocratic or even despotic 
communities.’ 

‘ This quiet acquiescence in the prevailing tone, this complete abne¬ 
gation of individual sentiment, is naturally most perceptible in the 
domain oigpolitics; but I thought that* it also in no inconsiderable de¬ 
gree pervaded the social circle, biassed the decisions of the judicial 
bench, ^nd even infected the solemn teachings of the pujpit. To this 
source may probably in some measure be traced the remarkable simi¬ 
larity in the manners, deportment, conversation, and tone of feeling, 
which has so generally struck travellers. Who tliat has seen can ever 
forget* ttie slow and melaiftholy silence of the couples who walk anq- 
in-arm to the tables of the great hotel, or of the unsocial groups who 
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gather round the greasy meats of«the steam-boat, lap up the five> 
minutes* meal, come like shadows, so depart ? One of their able pub¬ 
lic men made an observation tom^^j which struck me us pungent, and 
perliaps true—that it was probably the country in which there was less 
misery and less happiness than in any other of the world.* 

*• . 

In regard to the physiological conjecture that the Anglo-Saxon 
race does, and ever will,* degenerate in the New World, all that we 
can gather from casual remarks in Mr. Johnston’s book is con¬ 
firmatory of the supposition. Take evfti provinces whibh lie 
nearly in the samp latitude with us, and whose climate, of all 
others, most nearly resembles our own. A European landing in 
Halifax is pleased to see tVio fresh and blooming complexions of 
the females of all classes, and we may say of almost all ages; 
he will scarcely lielieve that in step*pihg from England to Nova 
Scotia he has reached a climate r which bears heavier upon 
young looks and female beauty than our own. On this side 
the Atlantic it is in countries which, like Great Britain, Ireland, 
and Holland, are suiTounded by an atmosphere rarely arid or 
dry, cither from excessive cold or excessive heat, but wliich, mon* 
or less loaded with moisture, always softtms and expands tlje skin, 
that health and freshr-'ss* of complexion in both sexes is most 
conspicuous and most permanent. A similar phenomenon is more 
or less evident in mountainous districts, from the fogs and rains 
which so frequently visit them; and it is doubtless to the ana¬ 
logous climate of Nova Scotia, and other parts of the Nortli 
American coast lying within the influence of the Gulf Stream, 
that the healthy looks of the people arc mainly to be ascribed. 
Yet even hero it seems to be the fact that, as a general ruh‘. 
British-bom settlers succeed better than the natives. And wh\ ? 

^ I could not h(;lp remarking,’ says Mr. Johnston, ‘that, in New 
Brunswick as a whole, the regularly settled inhabitants did not 
appear fo work^so hard as the same classes do at home.’ ‘ No 
doubt,’ he says when in anotyer place, ‘ tliere must be some trutii 
in the statement’ (which he met with everywhere) ‘ that the sons 
and grandsons of British settlers do not display the same energy 
as their emigrant fathers.’ ‘ Here, too,’ he adds in a third district, 

‘ the praise of sm)eribr industry and perseverance was awarded to 
the emigrant. This opinion ^from the mouths of natives is cer¬ 
tainly very provoking, since 1 can sincerely say, after a very long 
tour in the province, that, in my opinion, a finfer looking body of 
yeomanry is hot to be seen in any part of the world, 'rtie first 
provincjftl-bom generation shoots up tall and handsome men and 
pleasant to look upon. It may be that the more slender 
fqrm is inclined less to steady labour, ahd that with the bodily 
figure the habits and tempers of the descendants of industrious 
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settlers change also. But where men are subjected to so many 
new influences as they are iifthis new country, it is very difii- 
cult to specify or distinguish how much of any observed change 
of habits is due to each.’ 

When speaking of the ‘ gloomy unsciciableness ’ of the tables 
wthote in the States, Mr. Johnston has some observations which 
may lie considered in connexion with the foregoing:— 

‘ Wliether this silence at table and rapidity of meals be a cause of 
indigestion, or a consequence of disease arising from other causes, it 
is certain that diseases of the digestive organs, and deaths from such 
tiiseases, are much more frequent in tlie United, States tlian they are 
in Great Britain. This is very strikingly shown by the following 
numbers, which represent the avemge ca^es of disease and death from 
4lisease of the digestive organs in every thousand inhabitants in the 
two countries:— • • 

DiscHscs. Duatlis. 

Ihiited States .... 6'ifi 14 

Grc>at Biitiiin . . • . ^ 

More tlian oiie-half the population appear to be affected b;i; such 
diseases in the United Stales, and less than one-tenth in Great Britain ; 
and wliile fourteen ont of every thousand die of such disease in North 
America, otdy one in two tlioiisand aetually dies of it in our island. 

‘ Tf half the population be «ul>ject to a diseustt which, more than 
ahno.st any other, interferes witli botlily comfort and equability of 
temperament—which creates a restlessness and nervous irritability that 
is scarcely to be laid asleep—it must iiave a most povveriid influence 
upon the haljits and general charact(‘r of tlie whole people. The pre¬ 
vailing nervous temperament of tlie New ICnglanders is ascribed by 
some of my friends, in the country itself, to the peculiarly dry and 
searcluug qualities of tlie climate. If tliis temj)erai!»ent lead to choice 
of food and iiabits of eating which britrg on indigestioiv, this latter dis¬ 
ease will again react upon the tcinpci’ameiit, and thus a confounding 
of cause and effect will take place, which makes it very difficult to 
de(utlc whicii is the first or chief agen! in producing tlie observed 
re>ult. I am very mucli inclined, however, to the, opinion, that a great 
number of those who emigrate are already more^r less affected by 
the disease in question before llieyiforsake tlieir homes. Privation, 
hard labour, aiixiely of mind, too elo'-e confinement <liiring opening 
matdiood, and other causes, produce stomach d4seases and nervous 
restles<nes, which make men move to more hopeful regions, or 
winch, being transmitted to cluldren, impel tffem to new homes. The 
anxieties which attend the change of life in the neM' country continue, 
and prolong the excitement; so that, independent of all special climatic 
action, some generations of tolerable comfort might elapse before the 
family rastlessness would be soothed down. But iff besides, in the 
nature of tiie climate and the general example of the people there be 
causes of new excitement, we may expect the disease to be indefinitely 
continued, and the temperament to become characteristic of the people, 
and a national distinction.’ > 

Agriculture, 
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A^culture, according to the Durham Professor—who should 
here be on his strangest ground—i#as yet in its infancy in America. 
The system consists in exhausting the natural soil by a scourg¬ 
ing succession of grain crops; then deserting the farm, an<l 
going on to fresh territojies, which are exhausted and deserted in 
turn. In short, land is so c^cap that it is more profitable to buy 
new fields than to manure old; so that nothing like proper 
restorative culture is practised. Accordingly, says he, the great 
wheat region is ever retiring farther and farther to the west ^while 
some Atlantic districts, including the whofe State of New xork, 
liave become comparatively used up, and only suffice to support 
their own population. Hence Mr. Johnston infers that tliero 
is no probability of the price of British produce being ])er- 
manently depressed by the free importation of American wheat 
and flour. ‘ My persuasion is, that yea! by year our Transatlantic 
cousins will become loss and less able— except in extriiordiuary 
seasons —to send large supplies of whejat to our island ports; ami 
that, ^hen their freshness shall have heeri rnhhed off their new latids, 
they will be unable, with their present knowledge and methods^ to 
send wheat to the British market so cheap as the more skilful 
fanners of Great Britain and Ireland.’ A declaration so fenced 
with irritant clauses we ‘lave rarely encountered. What, in truth, 
does this proposition amount to ? It is undeniable that America 
sends large supplies of wheat to our markets at present; and the 
Professor states his opinion, firstly, that it will continue to do 
so until tlie virgin freshness shall have been rubbed ofl' its new 
lands, but no longer. Now, when is this likely to be? Not this 
century, anyhow — and if the Yankees manage to retain their 
whole territosy even to the year 1900, they w*ill certainly ‘go 
a-head slick ’ in the interval. Secondly (not to mention the fur¬ 
ther exception of ‘ extraoudinary seasons’), the Professor admits 
that these large supplies of grain, even at that very remote and 
indefinite period,j? 4 rlU only cease if the American farmers adhere 
to their preseitt methods —in qther words, if, when everything 


else in America is ‘ goin^ a-head,’ agriculture should stand still 
for half a century-4-an impossible supposition. Lastly, how could 
the present mode of farming be adhered to after the new lands 
are exhausted^ when this system (depending, as it does, on the 
cheapness of land, and the dese^^tion of old farms for new,^ cannot 
go on for one moment after the new lands are occupied i 

Let us see how the matter actually stands. Accepting cor¬ 
rect the averment that the State of New Y’ork is not at present 
an exporting one, it is always to be remembered that this by no 
means applies to the Atlantic States generally—as it appears 
froip one of the Professor’s own footnotes *lhat Pennsylvania fend 

Virginia 
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Virginia are among the greatest wheat-exporting districts of the 
Union. Moreover, as long as New York State supports itself in 
grain (and our author, as we shall by and by see, holds that it is 
now at its lowest point of production), the whole surplus of the 
interior States is exportable without any^ deduction. What that 
surplus is, and how rapidly it is increasing, may be seen from 
Mr, Johnston’s statement, that in 1838 wheaten flour was shipped 
at l^uffalo for the West, but that in 1847 no less than four 
huudr^ thmisand tons of wheat and flour reached the banks of the 
Hudson from the Wefet. An increase of 400,000 tons in nine 
years is most astounding; but considering the,unparalleled influx 
of emigrants from Europe during the last four years (double that 
of any former experience), it cannot be doubted that the surplus 
must be now increasing even still faster. The State of Michigan 
alone, in 1848, produced 4^^0,000 bushels of wheat, of which two 
millions wore exportable; an extraordinary quantity for so young a 
State, which at that time had only one-seventieth part of its whole 
cultivable area under wheat—the soil of which, as Mr. Johnston 
tells us, is indifferent, and its climate humid, cold, and un¬ 
favourable to agricultural pursuits. The fact is, the power of 
exporting large quantities of wheat implies neither great natural 
productiveness, nor permanently rich land, in a district which, 
from a state of nature, is beginning to be subjected to arable 
culture. The explanation of it is, that nearly the whole popula¬ 
tion of such districts is employed in agricultural pursuits, and 
that wheat is the only grain they produce for which a ready 
market can be found. Let us not be wilfully blind. As long 
as the Eastern States continue simply self-supporting, the sur¬ 
plus of the interior, of the new lands constantly being re¬ 
claimed, will year after year pour down the river-high-ways 
to the sea; and long before the advancing tide of cultivation 
has rcachetl the barrier of the Rocky Mountains, another tidal 
wave of superior culture will have rolled westwards over the 
Alleghanies. The three gieat cfyises of the wretched system 
of agriculture hitherto practised in America are—cheapness of 
land, dearness of labour, and want of capital; axd in tlic ordinary 
course of things all three will diminish together. The fact that 
7 per cent, can now be bad ‘by merely /ending money, while 
farming^ usually yields only 5, y^ill retard for some time any , 
costly improvements in agriculture. But such a state of things 
cannot long continue; and the extraordinary exertions now every¬ 
where making, both in our Provinces and in the States, and which 
Mr. Johnston himself has been so ably helping forward, promise 
soon to restore to vigour the once highly productive soils of 
NoHh-Eastem America. Mark his own admission, a little fur¬ 
ther 
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tber on;—‘ I would not be so rash as to say that the wheat- 
producin" ])uwers of the region east of Lafui Erie, and south 
of the St Lawrence, will never be much greater tlian it is 
now; I believe it may become, and I hope the time may soon 
arrive when more skilj and knowledge shall have forced it to 
become, far more producthie, as a whole, than it is now* The 
Professor adds the formidable anticipation, that there we maj 
by and by ‘ find new Eothians, and Norfolks, and Lincolnshires, 
and a reproduction of the best farmers of all those districts—their 
very sons and grandsons, in fact, settleft on American farms.' 
Our Professor is,, a candid liberal; without question, if the 
present Free Trade work go on much longer, our farmers, both 
sons and fathers, will be found anywhere, everywhere, but at 
home! If the New York farmers grumble at being supplanted 
by others of their own country, it i^ no ways strange that ours 
should grumble at being supplanted by the foreigner; and if they 
tax Canadian grain 20 per cent., does it n®t seem reasonable 
enough that wc should reciprocate the impost ? Moreover, they 
tax grain-imports merely to kee]) farming profitable in exhausted 
districts; the former legislation of (treat Britain on this subject 
had a far different motive. It matters nothing to the Americans, 
as a nation, whether ♦ icy get their bread-stuffs from one part of 
the Union or another; but it is of mighty importance to us whether 
we raise our supplies at home, or become <]ependent for our staple 
food upon countries which may any day become our relentless 
foes ; among others the Union itself, and France* 

Mr. Johnston s account of Lowell, the well-known manufactur¬ 
ing city of Massachusetts, brings us to another branch of the 
great controversy of the day. Tliis town stands on the beautiful 
river Merrimack, from which' it derives the motive power for its 
machinery. It is a cleanj spacious, busy place, with wide streets, 
abundant shops, comfortable hotels, rows of neat lodging-housi's 
for the employwl, and fifty large mills, upon wliich the whohi 
population depends. Cotton|i, plain and printed, woollen cloths, 
carpets, and the machinery necessary for the spinning and weaving 
departments, are^the principal manufactures of the town. Its rise 
has been very rapid. In 1828 the population was only 3500; 
in 1850 it was estiifiated at 25,000. When compared with the 
fine produce of the Glasgo^y mills, the cotton manufacture is 
almost in its cradle. The cloths are coarse sheetings, shirtings, 
drillings, and printed calicoes, which are made of low-pricecLcotton, 
and are heav^ to transport. But in this department they have no 

■ I' " ■ - - - . . ...— 

* 9te0*trade propheci^ are already at a sod discount. France, almost the last 
coutttry, vre were assured, from which grain-imports were to i>e expected, now s^tids tis 
at\|puall; dOQ,000 qnarters of wheat, and 2,00V,000 cwta of flour ! 
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competitors; for the cost of transport upon European floods of 
this kiiid forms so larj^o a percentage of their whole value, as to 
giv(‘ the American manufacturers the sole command of their own 
market for these articles, and even of great part of the South 
American market also. Our Professor thus winds up his 
Remarks :— ♦ 

‘ The deduction which I wish the reader to draw, and which I 
think he will draw from this comparison, is, that New England is 
employed almost solely in producing coarse and inferior goods, in which 
the quantity of raw material is great, anti upon which tlie labour 
exptMided is comparatively small. Tlie gootj^whi^h it is of importance 
to us to produce are those ijito the price of which labour enters to the 
extent of from 50 to 80 per cent, of the whole cost. Such goods 
Gla-gow chiefly makes, and such goods Lowell does not; and none of 
the American manufacturer!:* ckn yet make them so as to come into 
sucet‘ssful competition with Pritish and German products, even in their 
own protected markets. We have not, therefore, cause for those 
gloomy apprehensi^s which alarmists delight to hold up constantly 
before our eyes, as if the honest and praiseworthy endeavours oV our 
Tranwitlantic brethren were incompatible almost with our manufactur¬ 
ing existence. Let them advance, as we should wish they niigld/ 

Whatever we shmdd wish, it is too (certainly the fact that not a 
little of our recent legislation has been based upon a very diflerent 
hope and expectation. Wc have been depreciating many other 
interests at home for the sake of pushing the foreign trade in 
cotton manufactures; and it becomes us to examine whether we 
arc likely to achieve so great success in this design as will com¬ 
pensate the ac'knowledged misery whieli it is occasioning. What, 
tlicn, is our chance of maintaining (for axtendiug is manifestly 
hopeless) our ground in the American market ? In ?iil tlu^ rougher 
kinds of cotton goods, as we have seen, we are already totally 
suj)j)lanted; not evem Manchester, whh its coarse fabrics for 
exportation, can enter into rivalry with the produce of Lowell. 
Let us consider, them, whether wc can hope l©ng to hold our 
supremacy in th^ finer fabrics. Ttie two great obstacles, wo aie 
tohl, to the States' successfully competing witfi us in tliosc, are 
‘the high price of labour, and the expensive way in which 
manufacturing is generally conducted.* Ag to the first—not to 
mention the slow but certain Ifal! in wages owing to the vast 
immigration and natural increase of population —it must be recol¬ 
lected that our mills are driven by steajn, those of Lowell by 
water T;>ower—an economical advantage which canpot easily be 
over-estimated, and which gocjs far to counterbalance the higlier 
price paid for human labour, if indee<l it does not compensate 
it in full. In regard t 9 the second obstacle that so cheers our 
Professor—we must content ourselves with the very obvious hint, 

that 
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that with the Americans this manufacture is still very young. 
Two-and-twenty years ago there was not a loom in Lowell; 
and yet what is the state of matters now? Why, there arc 
now 320,000 spindles at work, and more than 350,000 yards 
of cotton cloth made daily I If such has been its progress, is 
it likely now to stand still? Are the Yankees so diffident 
of their powers, so slothful in temperament, or so careless of gain, 
as to rest contented with their quickly-won supremacy in the 
coarser fabrics, and leave our finer stuffs in quiet possession of 
their markets ? The only real difficulty in economising a process 
of this kind is to Invent machinery that will produce the same 
results with less attendance or in less time. But in the case of 
Lowell, this difficulty is more imaginary than real. We have 
made such inventions, after great labour and great expense— they 
have only to copy them. The engineers that work for Manchester 
will work for them—we will cast what they need in our foundries, 
and send it out to them; and should they want*to know still more, 
they have every opportunity for doing so at our Great Exhibition. 

Such are the state and prospects of the cotton manufacture in the 
Northern States. But the South also has begun ; and it is rusliing 
ahead even faster than the North, and with advantages peculiar 
to itself. The water-^x^wer, as we have seen, gives Lowell a great 
advantage over the steam-mills of Manchester; and the high pric^e 
of labour in Massachusetts is the only real obstacle to its compet¬ 
ing even with our finest fabrics. The South also has its mag¬ 
nificent streams and abundant water-power, but it has also cheap 
labour. It is the black that there works in the mills—it is slave- 
labour that there comes into competition with the already down- 
crushed workmen of England. In Virginia, Kentucky, the Caro- 
linas, Georgia, Tennessee, and Mississippi, there are already 
some scores of factories—consuming from 300,000 to 400,001) 
bales of cotton a-year; and the same power which compels the 
negroes to toil w gangs under a burning sun will constrain them 
to waste life in hundreds mote of such factories. There is even 
a double motive for thun employing them—not merely the pros¬ 
pect of vast gain in this manufacture, but because some of the for¬ 
mer industries are,all but quite unprofitable. The tobacco- 
grounds were yearly becoming more and more exhausted; 
thousands of acres were annually abandoned; and fhe slave- 
lords had been removing their black stock 6r plant further and 
further from the coast, for the sake of reaching richer soils. But 
the cotton-msmufacture has at once relieved their embarrassment; 
and they are now driving it on with all the eagerness of men who 
have just discovered a golden mine. Wjth operatives who ask no 
^ages—whose sole cost is keeping soul and body together~wh(> 

never 
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never dream of strikes, and who work as obediently and mechani¬ 
cally as the machines they superintend, the slave-owners of the 
South will soon make their influence felt on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Even our Professor registers ‘ the prediction of many, 
that the manufacturers of the Eastern States will sink before them. 

• Leaving the Mastern States to look after their own dollar, we 
guess it is time for Old England to dnjp the beatific vision of 
spinning for all the world. We are receiving a smart rebuff in 
what all our wise men had pronounced the most promising market 
for our cotton goods. Moreover, with these hundreds of mills 
both in tlie northern and southern Statea, and new ones yearly 
springing up on the banks of their noble rivers, it is plain 
enough that ere long there will be little surplus cotton to send 
tons. This the mill-men of Manchester already perceive, and 
hence the great interest they now take in India, and the Com¬ 
mission sent out to report on the possibility of growing cotton 
there on a gigantic scale—with a profit. Add to all this the duty 
of from thirty to ffty per cent, levied on our manufactures by the 
States, and we complete a picture whiqh merits the serious con¬ 
sideration of our Ministers—indeed of their masters. 

We cannot conclude without adverting to the general prospects 
of the poor Negroes in the Union, (^ne of the most melancholy 
results of the system of slavery in Virginia, especially since the 
land became exhausted, is the breeding and rearing oi slaves foi 
the supply of the South. Doubtless the greater attention which 
proprietors are thus induced to bestow on their stock cannot be 
without some good to the physical interests of the blacks; but it 
is a humbling tiling to see ‘ human produce made^a branch of 
roinnion rural industry in a Christian State!—‘ Virginia, said 
not long since one of its representatives, ‘ has a slave pojiulation 
of near half a million, whose value is chiefly dependent on Southern 
demand" ‘ In plain English,’ retorted Mr. Stevens, a Pennsyl¬ 
vanian member of Congress—‘ what does this me«i ? 1 hat Vir¬ 

ginia is now fit to be the breeder, «iot the ejnployer of slaves; 
that her proud chivalry are compelled to»tum slave-traders for a 
livelihood. Instead of attempting to renovate the soil, and by 
their own honest labour compelling the earth fo yield her abund¬ 
ance—instead of seeking for the*best breeds of cattle and horses 
to feed otfi her hills and valleys, and fertilise the land the 
sons of the Great State must devote their time to selecting and 
grooming the most lusty sires and the most fruitfyl wenches, 
to supply the slave-barracoons of the South! ’ And so profitable 
this slave-rearing husbandry, that Mr. Johnston tells us it 
brings in more money yejirly to Virginia than all its tobacco and 
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The increased application of Negro labour to the growth of 
sugar in the Southern States is another circumstance of moment. 

‘ In Louisiana/says Mr. Johnston, ‘there were of sugar estates, and 
of slaves employed in the cultivation of sugar, in 

Wivh TIone>])o#«i'. With Steam-power. £-tates. Slaves. 

1844-46 .. 364 480 76-^ .. 63,000 » 

1849-50 .. 671 .. 865 .. 1536 .. 126,000 

The cultivation of sugar,* therefore, is rapidly increasing—proof that, 
with tlie aid of the duty imposed upon foreign sugar in the States, 
these countries can now compete profitably with Cuba ami the Brazils. 
Much more, therefore, when the slave-trade to these latter countries 
shall come to be abolished, and the expense of cultivation thereby 
ra1se<l, will they be able to strive successfully against them for the 
supply of the whole United States market. Anci if we consider that 
into this latter market raw su^ar to the value of about nine million 
dollars is now annually imported from Spanish and Brazilian ports, we 
shall be able to form an idea of the very great development of which 
this branch of culture, in the Southern ^tates, is still susceptible.* 

If to the cotton culture—-hitherto the great slave-multiplier—be 
now added a largely increased slave-culture of sugar, and to both 
the employment of negroes in cotton and other factories, it can¬ 
not be doubted that a frosh and most potent stimulus will b<i given 
to this breeding anci traffic of blacks, and a stronger entliusiasm 
nourished for those ‘domestic institutions^ by which slavery is 
established and made legal. ‘ And, if in free Itngland the factory 
system has been productive of so many evils, physical, moral, and 
social—who shall say to what new forms of oppression and misery 
it may give rise in vast workshops peopled by human beings who 
have no civil rights, and who are superintended by otliers whose 
immediate jirofit may be the greatest when their sufferings are 
rendered the most unbearable T Can any one doubt that the 
evil must tell upon us also ? 

‘ It can scarcely fail,* s-ays Mr. Johnston, ‘ to affect in a marked 
maimer the future comfort and condition of our home population. If 
the labour of coloured slaves,*'so employed, really prove cheaper than 
that of free whije men, then either our manufactures must decline and 
decrease^ or the condition and emoluments of our workmen must he 
gradually reduced tq the level of those of the slavk opkkatives of the 
American factories. The possibility of such a result is melancholy 
and di.'»heartening, at a time when so 7nany are anxious rfither to im¬ 
prove and elevate than further to depress our labouring people.* 

We thaak the Professor for the frank admission of “this pas¬ 
sage ;—but what right has he to insinuate that tliere ever was a time 
when it was the wish of the British government, or of any influ¬ 
ential class of this community, to ‘ depress our labouring people?’ 
This slang is exceedingly unworthy of such a writer. But to return 

to 
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to his proper topic—we may add, that our African Squadron, and 
other efforts for repressing; the slave trade, are here worse than use¬ 
less; for just in proportion as slavery goes down in Brazil and 
Cuba, will the stimulus to slave-breeding be increased in Virginia. 

What is to be ilone with the American negroes? This is, per¬ 
haps, a question of as gi'cat perplexity to the friemls of the blacks 
as to their sternest taskmasters. Besi<les» the actual slaves, the 
growing body of free coloured people is a source of extreme 
anxiety. At the beginning of the century their number in Vir¬ 
ginia was only 10,000 ; it is now estimated at six times that 
amount. They are most numerous in Easterd Virginia; and as 
the whites intlrat region are diminishing, while the free blacks are 
increasing, it is not unnatural that the former should dread the 
influence of the latter upop the minds of the slaves. Attempts 
have accordingly been made to repress tliis increase, by dis¬ 
couraging the emamupation of tl»e slaves, and forbidding such 
as are emancipated from ^remaining in tlici State without the 
special permission of the county-courts. But the agent most 
relied on has be(*n tlu» American Colonisation Society — that is, 
the scheme for conveving all free blacks who choose to the 
Liberian settlement in Africa,—a scheme proposed by Presi¬ 
dent .Jefferson at the close of last cemtury, c?stablished in 1817, 
aided and countenmiccd by the legislature of Virginia, and recently 
supported l)y Messrs. Gilay and Webster. The latter statesman, 
in March, 1850, explicitly said,—‘ If Virginia and the South sc^e 
fit to adopt any proposition to relieve themsedves from the free 
people of colour among them, or such as may bo made free, they 
have my full consent that the Government shall pay them anv 
sum adequate to the purpose out of the proceeds the sale of 
the territoric's ceded to tlie general (jovernment.—and which has 
already produced 80,000,000 dollars.’ In session 1850 the legis¬ 
lature of Virginia passed a l)ill appropriating 50,000 dollars a-yeav 
for five years, to remove from that Shite, under tl/B auspices of the 
Colonisation Society, cadi free perseJh of colour who might be will¬ 
ing to emigrate to Africa; and imposing on tlmse who remained 
a tax of a dollar a-head, to be added to the same fund. And in 
the present Congress (1851) Mr. Clay has pr^iposed the establish¬ 
ment of a line of Government emigration steamers to the coast of 
Africa tc^promote the egress of free? blacks. 

We are happy in believing that the settlement of Liberia has 
already* had some effect in repressing the slave traffic on the ad¬ 
joining Coast of Africa, and promoting better industry there than 
that of kidnapping. But, as respects its main avowed purpose, 
this jColonisation Society has not as yet succeeded. The free 
coloured people in the States increase at present at the rate of 
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11,000 a-year, while the Society in thirty-three years has trans¬ 
ported only 7000 in all, many of them slaves manumitted for the 
purpose. Should Mr. Webster, now in office, still adhere to his 
above-quoted sentiments on this matter, and if Mr. Clay succeed 
in his present proposal^ something useful may yet be done by 
means of the Society; thovfgh from the almost universal reluct¬ 
ance of the negroes to emigrate, and other obstacles, it seems des¬ 
tined never to realise at all the hopes of its founders. 

‘ It cannot be (says Mr. Johnston) that stafesmen really look for any 
relief of the suppos^ evil to this plan of deportation. The proposals 
must rather be made as temporary expedients, and for the purpose of 
political conciliation. So it must have been also with Mr. Olay’s plan 
for the gradual abolition of slavery in Kentucky, that all born after 
1860 should be free when they reached,the age of twenty-five, and 
that they should then be apprenticed for three years, td raise a sum 
sufficient to transport them to a colony, to be provided for the purpose. 
Who can foresee what is to be the state of the Union itself, or the 
polifical position of this constantly increasing body of coloured people, 
in the year 1888, when the first of these freed slaves would be in a 
condition to be expatriated ? 

‘ There are now in the Union about 3,300,000 slaves, and 500,000 
free coloured people. If *bese increase at the present ratio of 3 or 
even 2^ per cent, per annum, they will amount respectively, in 1890, 
to 1,250,000 of free coloured, and to upwards of 7,000,000 of slaves! 
The new constitutions adopted in Kentucky Und Illinois forbid the im¬ 
migration and settlementof freepeopleof colour in these States, and order 
the expulsion of such as are made free. But when numbers multiply 
so greatly, what law, unless it be that another St. Bartholomew shall 
be enact^, will prevent these numbers from spreading over the laud?’ 

Are, then, these poor creatures destined yet to struggle through 
blood and fire to some half-savage monarchy of their own? or, hu¬ 
manised by generations of peace, will they emerge gradually, and 
almost unnoticed, into a civilised and Christian community ? An¬ 
other St. BarthoTomew will not do:—a thought so devilish could 
never creep into the manly American heart; and if their present 
mte of increase continued as it seems likely to do, ere this century 
has closed the expense of retaining such a population in sub¬ 
jection will outweig<i any profi^. derivable from their compul¬ 
sory labour. A nation of ten million Africans cannot be held in 
a silken leash: Prussia, under the Great Frederick, hSd hardly 
half that number, and yet she baffled the leagued forces of three 
empires. With the excessive antipathy to every shade dl black 
blood which pervades every part of the Union, it may be long 
bef<»:e a Negro State will be permitted to rear its head. But 
every year is bringing this climax nearec; and the very cofe at 
present bestowed upon the breeding of slaves, revolting though 
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it be, may be one of the agencies by which l^rovidence is hasten¬ 
ing on the final extinction of bondage in the Transatlantic World. 
A New St. Domingo, indeed, wojild never be tolerated in the 
midst of Anglo-Saxon light and energy; but the Negroes of 
the States are already a very different rac6 of men from those who 
Sixty years ago made a hell of thift noble island. Those were 
fresh from the African wilds, burning wkh all the fierce lusts of 
savage existence, and wrathful under the new thraldom of their white 
masters. The others Ij^ve long been encircled by many civilising 
influences; their original hatred to their masters has long passed 
away; the pleasing symptom of hundreds redeeming their free¬ 
dom is witnessed every year; not a few of these freedmen have 
distinguished themselves in the humble career thus opened to them, 
and probably many more^ would do so but for the repressive 
jealousy of tlieir white brethren.* 

True, that improvement is yet in its infancy—true that, standing 
side by side witli the lordliest type of our race, the inferior!^ of 
the Negro still seems excessive. But consider the long glory 
of the one and the almost immemorial degradation of the other. 
Can the deep debasement of three thousand years be rolled from 
off the Negre/s soul like a mist of the morning? Can half a 
century in the green savamialis of America eflace the scorching 
marks of the sun of Africa—the debasing sterility of its glowing 
deserts ? The fertile region where now he dwells is not his own— 
its riches, its fruits, its beauty, are not as yet for him; and can 
we, remembering all this, still reject his case as hopeless because 
he has not risen nearer to a fellowship with a world which disowns 
him, and which too bitterly thrusts him back from it,^ portals? 

Colonel Cunynghame shrewdly says :— 

‘ The Americans of the Southern States are very anxious that all 
strangers should ebrne to au unfavourable conclusion respecting the 
mental capabilities of the black man, invariably stating that the race 
are susceptible of no improvement, iiowever much attention is lavished 
upon the cultivation of tlieir minds; biK that this cannot really be their 

* III calculating the probabilities of the future establishiftent of a great negro 
dominion, we must not overlook the myriads of that unhappy race in the islands of 
the Mexican Gulf. The decree of the Provisional Goverttfnent in 184d» by which all 
the blacks in the French islands were decAred fice, bos worked very badly* * All the 
emigrants from Guadaloupe and Martinique yitii whom I conversed,'says Marmier, 
* foresaw a 9loody and terrible catastrophe. Failing energetic lepression, these islandi, 
like SU Pooiingo, will be lost to us. But we shall have the satisfaction, perliaps,* he 
adds, with misplaced levity, *or witnessing the foundation of a nea^kingdom of the 
blacks, and of raanufacturnig at Paris the crown and sceptre of another Faustin I. P In 
the course of ages, sliould there indeed arise a negro dominion in the New World, it 
will probably be attended by a concentration of the bla^s from Marylwd to Brazil. 
A central position, sneh as the poMessiori of St. Domingo and one or two other islands 
of the<Oulf would afford them, might be best both for themselves and for their white 
brethren, as at once concentrating and isolating tliem. 


own 
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^tHT'lniprefiftion is too olearl^' demonstrated by the necessity which 
tMe cdtixiNis liave advocated, of passing laws in the senate against all 
''iastmction being granted to ^s race* If, in their opinion, no 
harm could arise to their own intei^st from increased knowlt^ge in the 
slave, or if he were utterly incapable of receiving useful impressioifs, 
why adopt such vigorous measures to preclude him only from eating of 
that fruit, which they acknowledge, hy their universal system of ^u- 
cation, to be so invaluable to themselves?*— Glimpse, p. 146, 

‘It has been stated by persons worthy of credit/ says Mr. John¬ 
ston, ‘that the older skulls disinterred frwn the Negro burning 
g^und at New YQrk, are much thicker, and indicate a less in¬ 
tellectual ‘character, thari those of more modern date. Dr. Warren 
showed me, in his collection, skulls of pure Negroes of full blood, 
which he assured me were of enlarged size, and manifested greater 
signs of intellectual capacity; and he eKp^‘e«sed to me his conviction, 
the race, by long residence in this more intellectual country, 
wus itself becoming more intellectual. This is certainly in consonatice 
with one’s hopes and wishes, and in apeordanoe with the ideas of 
Blu^enbach. The upholders of tlie permanence anti inalterability 
of pure races meet us with the objection, that there are in • Africa 
difFefent tribes with different degrees of ititellectual endowment; 

that, to prove our case, we must tiuce the same family alwavs mix¬ 
ing with the same blood fr*r'a couple of centuries, and show tJi.it the 
last of the successive generations is wiser and nobler in iniiid than 
Jthe firsts But thougli this has not been done. 1 am not willing to 
esiimate lightly the matured opinioi^ of so old and practised an observer 
a 4 J)r. Wairen.’, 


Most lamentable is the unmeasured acrimony and virulence 
which the Slavery Question is at present exciting throughout the 
Unibn.. The Free States, galled by the gibes and sarcasms bulled 
at them from Europe as tolerators of slavery, and l•ouse^l by tlio 
sight of honors which the Fugitive Slave Bill has now brought 
to their doors, have lost sight of all prudence, ariH cast forbearance 
to the winds, in their antipathy to slavery and the Slave States. 
They overlook fhe immense difficulty of dealing with such a 
question—they forget of how* old a standing the evil is, and how 
closely it has b^oome idixed up with the material interests and 
social institurions of the southern part of the Union. As M. 
Mannifir sharply reminds them-^ 


*Th^ disouss this question qiiite at their ease. By the nature of 
and Climate they have no need bf slavery, and theVe are but 
||il^ negroes with$n thei^ territc^ies. 1 will add that the States of the 

to boast of their emancipation of the blacEb, since 
to them only an affronting libm^—since they 
helot? to the lowest trades, and brand them with a 
.tion like « 

I m knot that* not be cal It i» a task for a 

Napoleon— 
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Napoleon — how is it to be accomplished by shallow spouteFs 
and turgid pamphleteers ? If they will not forbear for tho Union’s 
sake, it is needless to implore them to be prudent for the sake of 
the Negroes. But what other result can all this blind fury and 
inflammatory harangue have upon the helpless slaves^ save to fill 
them with discontent or rouse them*to revolution? There must 
be wise heads and iron wills in Virginia to have thus long 
repressed the effervescence; but if the rabid declamations of the 
North continue much longer, there cannot fail to be such a 
crisis as America has never yet beheld and will never cease to 
deplore, * 


Art. IV .—Memoirs of Hie Dukes of Urhino; illustrating the 
ArmSy Arts, and Literature of Italy from 1440 to 1630. By 
James Dennistoun of Diennistoun. 3 vols. 8vo. 1851. 


T he territory of Urbino, always small and unproductive, is 
now incorporated into one of the weakest and worst governed 
of Christian states. The family of its ancient sovereigns has long 
been extinct, and the page that recorded the history of their inde¬ 
pendence is almost obliterated from the annals of Europe. Yet, 
after so many years of obscurity, relics of former magnificence 
may still be traced in its remote capital; and the pilgfrim will be 
well rewarded for his slight deviation from the beaten track. 
Mr. Dennistoun, however, never meant to confine his investi¬ 


gation to the narrow limits of this territory, or even to the lives 
of those eminent men most nearly connect^ with it^ he aspired, 
as the title-pzige announces, to illustrate the progress of arms, 
arts, and literature from the middle of the fifteenth to the middle 
of the seventeenth century; and, in fact, the dukes of Urbino 
and their duchy occupy but a small part of a work which might 
with equal propriety have styled itself a history of Italy during 
that brilliant period. * 

The modem legation of Urbino and I>>8aro irtfludes the whole 
of the old duchy. The original line of its princes, designated 
in elder chronicles as lords of fdorde Carpeyna (a desolate traeft 
in tlie Apennines), had their first importance as Counts of Mon- 
tefeltro-ethat mountainous district lying north of the city of 
Urbino, of which Penna Billi is the largest town, and the fortress 
of St. Eeo the most remarkable feature.* This sfiaall fief was’ 
bestowedby Frederick Barbarossa on one of his followers in the year 


* This fortress replaces, on the summit of an isolated, almost towei4ike roqk, a 
once famous temple of Jnpittr Feretriut. Hence the obvbut etymon ef Mootefeltro— 
which name was extended to the surrouuding district. 
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in the be^yinning of the next century we find a descendant 
. Xeeeiving the investiture witli additional territory from Frederick * 
II., and solidting a confirmation of the grant from the rival of 
the imperial power, Pope Honorius HI. From about this time 
these feudatories of a double allegiance were designated indiffer¬ 
ently as Counts of Montefeltro or of Urbino. Conquest, purchase, 
and prudent marriages‘further increased their dominions; but it 
was not till the sovereignty had descended to the line of Roverc 
that the nepotism of two Popes of that race added the important 
provinces of Sinigaglia and Pesaro. Dante has conferred on 
many of the noblest names of Italy the same immortality that 
some of our ancient families owe to Shakspeare. The readers 
of the Divina Commedia arc familiar with the name of Count 
Guido of Montefeltro, although th5 insignificant page which it 
occupies in history may have escaped their notice. It is from 
the great poet alone that we learn both the crime and the punish- 
meiit of this relapsed penitent. Fotcmost among the founders 
of his House’s greatness, he was noted throughout his active life 
for cunning; 

. — V opere mie 

Nonf^fon leonine ma da volpe — 

—'— ‘ less my deeds bespake 
The nature of the lion than the fox ’ {Carejf )— 

is the confession wrung from him {Inferno^ c. 27). But he had 
moments of contrition: and when he had reached that agej ho 
relates, which to all reflective minds brings a chilling sense of 
the vanity of life, he was filled with remorse:— 

« (iffi (p arme et poi fat Cordigliero .... 

Cib che printa mi piaeque allor fn* increbbej 
E pentito e conf^sso mi rendei. 

‘ A man of arms at first, I clothed me then 
In good Saint Francis’ girdle.... 

That wliioh before had pleased me then I rued, 

And to repentance an*d confession turn’d.’ — Carey* 

In the Franciscan corfvent at Assisi the abdicated prince sought 
the peace which the world can neither give nor take away; and 
here, but for an unexpected temptation, he might have persevered 
in his course of prayer and penance. Pope Boniface VIII., baffled 
4 imI war he wos'Waging with liis rebellious vassals of thd Comarca, 
^^ited the cell ©£ the recluse, and begged some of that crafty 
tXAursel forVhioh he ha^ been so fimious. ‘Promise irfUch and 
petforii little,’ 'the orauleTeplied—the Pope to<d£ the hint—and 
Pal^liBa, the stronghold of the enemy, bavmg capitulated on 
^Vtaursibletenns, was immediately levelled mth the earth. It was 
In vain that the cautious sinner had received previous absolution 

from 
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from his tempter for the crime he was about to contmit-i-it was in 
vain that he died in the weeds of St. Francis—^in vain the Saint 
himself descended in person to receive the soul of his client; ‘ a 
cherub of darkness’ was already on the watch for his prey; the 
^ Saint retreated, and the fate of the culprit was dxed in the eighth 
gulf of perdition along with the Counsellors of Evil. The cham¬ 
pions of the tiara and of the order of 8t. Francis have both pro¬ 
tested against this uncanonical judgment, but all in vain, for in 
that same penal cell to which it pleased the Poet to condemn the 
soul of Count Guido, posterity has obstinately persisted in believ¬ 
ing it to remain. * 

The immediate successors of this unfortunate chief were little 
distinguished from others of that barbarous age. Great crimes 
must be relieved by graalT virtues, or at least by great talents, 
if they arc to receive any portion of our sympathy; but medi¬ 
aeval Italy too frequently presents a monotonous picture of 
vice, undiversified by a siftgle redeeming merit. The biographies 
of our author commence when this dark period was already 
passing away. Duke Federigo, whom he numbers as the tenth 
lord of his lineage, is the first on whom he fixes any particular 
attention. Federigo was acknowledged by Count Guidantonio as 
his natural son—though contemporary opinion was much divided 
as to the fact; and in 1444, on the death of his real or nominal 
father’s legitimate son, Count Oddantonio, he succeeded to the 
vacant throne, though rather by the election of the people of 
Urbino than, even granting his alleged parentage, from any title 
of inheritance. 

The most eminent man of his House, as well as its first Duke, 
lie may bo taken as a favourable specimen of the warrior, 
statesman, and sovereign of his age ,and country. He might 
have served Macchiavelli as the model of his ‘ Prince.’ He was 
■faithful to his engagements—when not much tempted to break 
them : he committed few acts of deliberate perfidy, and none of 
wanton cruelty. Personally brave, as a general he pushed caution 
to the very verge of timidity. He availed himself of his mili¬ 
tary trusts to forward his objects of family aggrandisement, with¬ 
out much regard for the intercut of the soifereign who employed 
him. To secure the favour of Sixjus IV., he gave his daughter’s 
hand to Aat Pope’s nephew, Giovanni della Rovere. He increased 
his territory at the expense of his neighbour and enemy, the peiv 
fidious Sigismund Malatesta; and other feudatories* less trouble¬ 
some had cause to rue the vicinity of an ambitious chieftain who 
alternately commanded the armies of the King of Naples, the 
I^ope, the Florentine Republic, and the Duke of Milan. The 
sums which he drew from the favour of his employers and the 

u 2 - fear 
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fear of his opponents he spent liberally in adorning his capital. 
He was deficient neither in learning nor in taste, and ^he was 
zealous in patronising literature and art. His court became the 
acknowledged model of polished ease. Contemporary chronicles 
have celebrated his exertk>ns in promoting goodwill and harmony 
among his subjects, his Idve of justice, and his somewhat* 
Oriental method of dispensing it. In his domestic relations, if 
not quite immaculate, he was certainly a tender father and an 
affectionate husband; and, though he left living proofs of his infi¬ 
delity, we do not learn that the good understanding between him 
and his admirable wife Vas ever seriously disturbed. He was a 
great almsgiver, munificent to the clergy, and a scrupulous ob¬ 
server of the forms of devotion. His reputation was European, 
and procured him the esteem of our Hepry VII., by whom he was 
named a Knight of the Garter. He died in 1482, in the sixtieth 
year of his age, while defending Ferrara against the united forces 
of tl^g Pope and the V enetians. * 

Many provincial towns of Italy astonish the traveller with 
relics of a splendour apparently quite beyond the resources 
of a petty State and the ambition of a petty sovereign. The 
history of the period affords the explanation. Those palaces, 
libraries, and churches weie raised by men who ^ade a traffic of 
war, and not only taxed all Italy, but levied contributions from 
transalpine Christendom. Among the cities enriched by such 
means Urbino is not the least remarkable. Situated among 
scarcely accessible mountains, it might seem to possess no requi¬ 
site for a capital, nor indeed any other advantage except its 
remoteness apd its security. Yet the ability and generosity of its 
princes rendered this solitude the chosen retreat of the refined and 
the intellectual, whose successes in art and letters spread the name 
of the tiny sovereignty over every part of tlie civilised world. 
Few of the cities of Italy, and none on this side of the Alps, 
contain a monulnent of such truly royal magnificence as the 
castle of Urbino. Built in fne middle of the fifteenth century, 
and hovering style* between the fortress and the palace, 
it possesses the characteristic beauties of both. The defensive 
accessories seem rather adapted to the dignity of the inhabitant 
than essential to his safety; whife the spacious courts, staircases, 
<:x)rridors, and chambers indicate the peaceful residefice of a 
myereign dwelling in confidence among a cultivated and prosperous 
people. Occupying an imposing situation above the town, it 
casts .its massive foundations deep down into the ravine over 
which i% towers, and beyond which it commands an extensive 
view over the Apennines, far on to tjie notched rock of S, 
Marino and the lofty Monte Carpegna, the cradle of the Monte- 

feltro 
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feltro race. The monumental solidity of the structure seems to 
bid defiance to time, and to impart an air of perpetual freshness 
to a building exposed to the action of a mountain climate, 

Castiglione says in his ‘ Cortegiano *— 

*The residence erected by Fedejigo’on the rugged heights of 
Urbino is regarded by many as the most beautiful in Italy; and he so 
amply provided it with every conveniendfe, that it appeared rather a 
palatial city than a palace, lie furnished it not only with the usual 
plenishings of rich brocade in silk and gold, silver plate, and such 
like, but ornamented it with a vast quantity of ancient marbles and 
bronze sculpture, of rare pictures, and musical instruments in every 
variety, excluding all but the choicest objects.’ 

Mr. Dennlstoun is inclined to set aside this valuable testimony, 
because his own minutastT inquiries have failed in tracing any 
antique marbles or bronzes or any easel picture to the posses¬ 
sion of Federigo, Castiglione described the castle as he saw 
it, enriched with the accumulations of another century.. Be¬ 
fore the general diffusion of the art of oil-painting there could 
be few easel pictures ; nor was it yet customary to collect them 
as the ornaments of a dwelling or the furniture of a museum. 
The excavations among the ruins of Rome had only just been 
commenccd-^4ll discoveries were claimed as the property of the 
Pontiff, or were only granted by him to a few favoured indi¬ 
viduals. In the Villa Medici at Florence some few objects had 
been placed for the instruction of students, but we are not aware 
of any considerable assemblage of sculpture in the north of Italy 
before the sack of Rome dispersed the spoil of the Vatican. 
But all that befitted a royal residence of the day was to be seen 
in the castle of Federigo, and the chimney-pieces, doorways, 
friezes, and sculptured archivolts which^remain, exhibit an elegance 
of design and a prodigality of invention which we might seek in 
vain, except in the very finest works of antiquity. The apart¬ 
ments, by Castiglione’s time so crowded witlf gems of art, are 
now stripped bare enough; all that was movable is gone; their 
treasures must be sought at Florence*and at,Rome. We shall 
leave the description of the library to Mr. Dennistoun :i— 

• 

* To the right and left of the ^ferriage entrance into tlie great court¬ 
yard ar«^two handsome saloons, each about forty-five feet by twenty- * 
two, and twenty-three in height. That on the left contained the 
famouf library of manuscripts collected by Federico; the corre¬ 
sponding one received the printed books, which, gradually purchase 
by successive dukes, became under the last sovei'eigh a copious col¬ 
lection. Baldi, in his description of the palace, printed in Bianchini’s 
work, dwells on the judicious adaptation of the former, its windows set 
high against the northern sky, admitting a subdued and steady light 

which 
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invited to study; its air, cool in summer, temperate in winter; 
its wtflls conveniently shelved ; the character and objects of the place 
fittingly set forth in a series of rude hexameters inscribed on the cor¬ 
nices. Adjoinincr was a closet fitted up with inlaid and gilded panelling, 
beneath which Timoteo dell^ Vite depicted Minerva with her aegis, 
Apollo with his lyre, and the^ nine Muses with th«r appropriate 
symbols. A similar small study was fitted up immediately over this 
one, set round with arm-chliirs encircling a table all mosaicked with 
tarsia, and carved by Maestro Giacomo of Florence, while on each 
compartment of the panelling was the portrait of some famous author, 
and an appropriate dbtich. One otlier article of furniture deserves 
special noliow^—a magnificent eagle of gilt bionze, serving as a lectern 
in the centre of the manuscript-room. It was carried to Rome at the 
devolution of the duchy to the Holy See, but w'as rescued by Rope 
Clement XL from the Vatican library* and restored to his native 
town, where it has long been used in tlie choir of the cathedral.*— 
vol. i, p. 153. 

Thg staircase Is magnificent, and the great hall is of noble 
proportions, a double cube of sixty feet, vaulted above, and 
ornamented with niches in which the arms or devices of the princes 
and republics whose banners the dukes of Urbino had borne 
were placed. Of these the»Lion of S. Mark alone remains I In 
more modem days this desc^^ted palace was assigned as the shelter 
of the Stuart family, when they wore compelled to quit France 
and seek the hospitality of the Pope ; but of that mournful revival 
of a mimic court a painted escutrlic(jn and a half-elTaced inscrip 
tion are the only existing memorials. 

If this glorious monument of the taste ami magnificence of 
former days dejpended for preservation on the care of man, it would 
long since have fallen into ruin^ but it may defy any accident 
but an earthquake, and it will he long we fancy (whatever may 
be the fate of the Papal S^tes) eic the languid industry of the 
Urbinese would be spurred to the mischievous energy of pulling 
it down for the Value of the materials. It is the summer resi¬ 
dence of the Cardinal legate Vlio governs the district, and the 
second floor has been fitted up for his use, Mr. Deniustoun 
expresses ^a regret at not having been able to enter those 
rooms; be may console himself; we have visited them, as well 
^aa every other in the castle, and can assure him that they 
contain nothing to gratify cutriosity. The traveller will dis¬ 
cover there neither ancient splendour nor modem convenience. 

Italian of* any class finds much of his enjoyment in ^home 
acoommodations; bis bouse he uses Xo sleep in; to seek his 
aznttsemgMU, his pleasures, and his occupations, he leaves 
it notion of comfort is to gua^l lumself against heat, 

Vid this idea pursues him to Urbino, where the glare of a three 

months’ 
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months’ summer is followed by nine months of weather as change¬ 
able as that, of England, and on the whole even more inclenaenU 
The Cai'dinid’s apartment, in the commencement of a cold and 
late spring, was warmed by no cheerful fire ; no carpets covered' 
the clammy brick floors; the naked ^walls bore no decora¬ 
tion—except a grim and unsightly resemblance of the reigning 
pope suspended over a hard and, higlv-backcd sofa (inviting, 
no repose), from whence diverged in parallel lines two rows 
of chairs as rectangular as the uneasy seat of honour. The 
rest of the furniture, fitt^ rather for a barrack-room than a palace, 
contrasted sadly with the splendour of the ^)eri(ld to which we must. 
now liasten back, 

Guidobaldo I., the son and successor of Duke Fcderigo, was 
in his eleventh year when ascended the throne. He had lost 
his mother (a daughter of*Alexander Sforza, Lord of Pesaro) in 
infancy, and the guardianship of Ins person and the regency of the 
state were committed by hbs father’s will to Ottavio Ubaldini, a 
trust fully justified by that kinsman’s fidelity and prudence. The 
commencement of the new reign was serene and prosperous. The 
cause which the late Duke had espoused was generally successful, 
and the son, notwithstanding his youth, was immediately appointed 
by the allied prjpces to succeed him in the title of generalissimo, 
with all the honours and emoluments appertaining to it. His per* 
son was handsome—his address engaging—ids temper mild—his 
talents excellent;. his aptitude for learning and his application 
equally remarkable. His proficiency in all graceful accomplish¬ 
ments was universally admired. To cultivate such promising 
dispositions no care could be excessive. Mr. Dennistoun owes 
no apology for citing the curious regulations drawn up for the 
conduct of the young prince s court; they are among the most 
interesting and characteristic details he has preserved. 

^ To all persons composing the household, unexceptionable mumers 
were indispensable. In those of liigher rank there were further 
required competent* talents ^ jmd leanRng, a grave deportment, and 
fluency of speech. The servants must be o^ steady habits and respect-, 
able character; regular in all private transactions; of good address, 
modest, and graceful; willing and neat-handed in their ser^idfe. There 
is likewise inculcated the most s«upulous personal cleanliness, espe¬ 
cially of hands, with particular injuiv^tioiKs as to frequent ablutions, 
and extraordinary precautions against the unpleasant effects of hot 
weather on their persons and clothing: in case of need medical freat-- 
ment is enjoined to correct the breath. Those who wdre livery had 
two suits a year, generally of fustian, though to some silk donblete 
were given for summer use. They liad a mm-day meal and a supper; 
the former usually consisted of fruit, soup, mid boiled meat; the latter, 
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of «alad8 and boiled meat. This was varied on Fridays and vigil fasts 
by dinners of fish, eggs, and cheese; suppers of bread, wine, and salads. 
Saiurdays were semi-fasts, when they dined on soup and eggs, and 
aopped on soup and cheese. Thcupper table offered but few luxuries in 
addition to this plain fare, such as occasionally roasts, fowls, and pastry, 
with a more liberal allowance pf eggs and cheese on meagre days. t 

* At the ducal table the cnief superiority seems to have consisted 
in the more liberal use of Sweet herbs and fruits. The latter were pre¬ 
sented in ringular order; cherries and figs before dinner; after it 
pears, apples, peaches, nuts, almonds; before slipper melons and grapes, 
l^he splendour of the table service seems to have been more looked to 
than its good cheer; bnd loaiiy rules are given as to the covered silver 
platters, the silver goblets and glass caraffs, the fine napery and orna¬ 
mental flowers. The regulations for the duke’s chamber service indi¬ 
cate scrupulous ablutions in perfumed >^ater, and frequent change of 
clothing, in strict conformity to the direct^bns of physicians and astro¬ 
logers. Among the conveniences enumerated for his bedroom are a 
bell, a night-light, and, in cold weather, a fire. An attendant slept 
by him without undressing; also a clerk in the guard-room within call. 
The music provided to accompany his rides seems miscellaneous*^ 
company of bagpipes, a sackbut, four trumpets, three drums, with a 
herald or pursuivant. The qualities insisted on for ladies of the 
duchess’s household are — eo^emplary gravity and unsullied honour; 
they must further be haiid%. addicted neither to gossip nor wrangling, 
and never talking unnecessarily in her presence.’—(v. i. p. 295.) 

At sixteen years of age Guidobaldo married Elizabeth Gon- 
zaga, daughter of the Marquis of Mantua, the most beautiful 
and accomplished princess of her day. But, as Mr. Dennistoun 
observes, ‘ the bitter was mixed with the sweet.’ The consti¬ 
tution of the ^ duke, undermined by hereditary gout, gave early 
symptoms of decay, and he bijinself, feeling convinced of the 
impossibility of transmitting his honours to lineal heirs, applied 
to Pope Alexander Vl. for permission to adopt as his eventual 
successor the son of his sister by the nephew of Sixtus IV. 
The application Was ill-timed. The reigning pontiff had already 
fixed his eye on the Duchy *of Urbino as the centre of a prin¬ 
cipality to be carved out of the dominions of the Church, which 
he destined for his own son Caesar Borgia. It was no part of 
his Holineis’s polic)^ however, to disclose that project prema¬ 
turely, or to awaken the suspicions of the duke, and he accor- 
dingly received the proposal With apparent favour. When his 
plans were matured, he put them into execution with a degree 
of tr^hery 4o which not even that age or country had Ifitherto 
afftxrd^ a parallel. 

The gwieral state of Italy was favourable to the pope’s scheme 
of consolidation. The great feudatories inJlomagna, unless ^hen 
, employed 
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employed in the command of mercenary armies, had not the means 
of maintaining the state of sovereign princes excepting by the 
excessive taxation of their subjects., Their exactions made their 
government oppressive, and their vices made it hateful. M. 
Sismondi draws a gloomy picture of the Crimes of these princely 
Bouses, which we cannot agree with Mr, Dennistoun in thinkii^ 
overcharged; though it is undoubtedly an error to describe 
them alone as guilty, or to attribute all their enormities to * a 
state of isolation whiq^ cut them off from the sympathies of 
humanity.’’^ M. Sismondi’s own pages prove that the nobles 
and wealthy citizens were no less violeSit and vindictive than 
these princes, or the vassals than their lords. Nor, on the 
other hand, did the restless anarchy of the neighbouring demo¬ 
cracies allow any greater degree of happiness, or encourage a higher 
tone of morality. Everywliere the land w.is filled with rapine 
and oppression. Between such governments and their subjects 
there could exist no attachment. ^ 

Caesar Borgia (Duke of Valenza), who fills so large a space in 
the annals of this period, had recently opened a secular career to his 
ambition by the murder of his elder brother, and the subsequent 
resignation of his scarlet hat, and with it of his countless benefices. 
It was the extravagance to which Sixtus IV, first pushed the 
practice of advancing a family that caused the invention of 
the term of Nepotism, By him his nephew Giovanni della Rovere 
had been fixed in the lordship of Sinigaglia, while the still 
more tenderly beloved nephew—or son — Gerome Riario was 
seated at Imola and Forli in the place of their former masters. 
It was now their turn to be ejected by a still more dajing usurper. 
Borgia, amidst the indifference, at least, of the population, 
speedily achieved the conquest of Romagna, The Malatesta, 
who ruled at Rimini, fled at his approach, and the other 
princes did not generally offer a much more vigorous opposition. 
In the progress of their conquest crimes were itommitted by the 
Papal troops and their leaders whi^h the scepticism of our day 
would refuse to believe—nay, which iis delicpcy forbids any 
historian to recite in detail. Thus the greatest culprits in the 
world may escape much merited odium through the fallidiousness 
of readers and the timidity of writers. 

The conduct of the young duke *of Urbino afforded «o pretext 
for the intended aggression. His obedience to the pope as his 
spiritual and temporal superior had always been unbounded, and 
it was through this habit qf blind submission that his Kiin was 
now accomplished. The people were known to be brave and 
warmly attached to him, the frontier rough, and the strong¬ 
holds numerous. The first object of his Holiness was to lull sns- 
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picks^ a» 4 deprive the state of its defeaoes. The Duchess of 
Urfoino, with a ^laut trsdn of troops fuid courtiers, was invited 
to attend tlie nuptials of Lucrezia Borgia with the Duke of 
Ferrara, and the paternal Pontiff in m. autograph letter requested 
the use of the duke's park of artillery for the reduction oi Came* 
rino, and also a free passage tfhrough his territory for 1500 soldier^ 
bound on the same es^editioa. All these requests^ the duke 
cheerfully granted, and the enemy was within a few miles of his 
residence before he received a hasty intimation of their purpose. 
His capital was wholly divested of troops. No resource but 
flight waa open, to him. • He hastily assembled his chief ofliccrs, 
explained his position, and recommended them to submit to nn 
evil they had no means of averting. I le then gathered together 
a few v^uables, and escaping by a circuitous route, reached, not 
without some risk and difficulty, the court of his brother-in-law 
at Mantua. 

‘ Borgia, after a brief halt at ’Cagli, hurried towards Urbino, 
and %y sunrise was before its gates. He entered the city in gor¬ 
geous armour and mounted on a beautiful cliarger, followed by his 
lancers and men-at-arms caparisoned us if for a tournament; tlieir 
party-coloured plumes and glittering mail bearing no signs of a hurried 
march. He was met by magistracy and principal inhabitants, mIio 
surrendered to him the town and <*iiadel witliout any show of resistance; 
and his first act was to behead Pier-Antonio, a confidant of the duke, 
who, at his instigation, had persuaded his master to grant the excessive 
demands of the usurper, and so virtually to disable himself from defeiice, 
but who, by omitting to secure Guidobaldo’s person, earned tlie 
vengeance of bis seducer. After seizing several who were notoriously 
attached to the legitimate dynasty, lie sought repose in the palace, 
where he found, and at once reiuoved to Forli, a vast amount of 
plate,, tapestry, books, and other valuables, estimated by Sanuto at 
150,000 ducats, a sum now equal to perhaps a quarter of a million 
sterling,*—(i. 393.) 

Shortly afterwards, by one of those vicissitudes so common in 
the history of medimval ltaly,^uidobaldo was again in possession 
of his capital; but be fo^md his crafty rival, backed by the arms 
of France and Spain, and all the wealth and influence of the pope, 
too powerful to be permanently resisted. He generously with¬ 
stood the entreaties of his subjects, who begged to be allowed to 
yisk tlieir^ lives in defence of their city and their prince, and 
dtseliBiog the unequal contest ha retired to the fortress of S. Leo^ 
wkh .one or two more strongholds, had been left«to him 
by *a t^ty with the usurper. ^ 

Fi^^this retreat he was soon after released, and again restored 
to throne, by an event most sude^jm, the most appalling, 
which even that age of crime and confusion produced, Alex¬ 
ander 
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aader VI, and his favourite son were both poisoned at a banquet 
by drinking from the cup which they had, prepared for tbe.l4)s of 
their guests. 

‘ Ecclemstical writers/ says Mr. Dennistoun, ‘ who attempt 
not to defend the Pope’s morals or exampio, assert the orthodoxy 
of' his faith and doctrine, and commefid the wisdom of. liis pro¬ 
visions for the maintenance of that religion whicli regarded him as its 
head.*—ii. 17. 

Such, however, was neither the opinion of lay chroniclers nor 
of his own subjects. * 

‘ The diaries of Marin Sanuto give a lively description of the imme¬ 
diate effects of Alexander’s death on Lower Italy—the exultations of 
the people, the prompt movements of the Campagna barons, tlie in¬ 
trigues of the cardinals. As so 9 n as the good news transpired, Rome 
was in arms against the Spaniards j and the Colonna and Orsini, 
entering at the head of their troops, willingly aided in spoiling and 
slaughtering these countrymen of the Borgia, who “ could nowhere 
find holes to hide in.” Even their cardinals narrowly escaped a gene¬ 
ral massacre; and on the 8th of September a proclamation by the 
college cleared the city of these foreigners on pain of the gibbet.’— 
ii. 18. 

CcTsar Borgia, tliough much injured, ‘ and seeming as if burnt 
from the middle downwards,’ was not killed by the dose that had 
ilestroyed his father, but he was so far debilitated that he could 
show nothing of his usual presence of mind and energy: of this 
he was quite conscious, and lie gave the explanation afterwards 
in a conversation with Macchiavclli. Every possible combination 
of circumstances, he said, he had foreseen and provided for in the 
event of the Pope’s decease, excepting that he himself should be 
at the point of death at the sjime moment. All his plans mits- 
carried. The cardinals did not assembjp, as he had intended, 
under the protection of the guns of S. Angelo, commanded by 
creatures of his own ; he therefore lost the power of dictating 
their choice. In permitting the Cardinal Giuliaho della Rovere 
(a nephew of Sixtus IV.) to be elected (which he might still have 
prevented by judicious use of the Spanish suffrages), lie is accused 
by Macchiavelli of having committed one of those faults,which in 
statecraft are more fatal than any c^dme. He qtiickly perceived hia 
error in having been, duped by the blandishments of the mortal 
enemy of Bis- family. After a brief respite he was stripped of all 
his possessions, in Romagna, and to avoid worse evils he. fled to 
Naples, where, trusting—as who would not have trotted?—^to a 
saferconduct from Gonsalvo* de Cordova, he was instantly seized 
and sent a prisoner to Spain. Amidst a soil on which cve^ 
virtuevseem^ to witbei^ it is pleating to register one aet. of 
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liotiest devotion, even to such a chief. Some friendly hand was 
' found in the wide circuit of ancient Rome to throw a garland on 
the grave of Nero, and one follower of all those liis bounty had 
fed proved faithful to Caesar Borgia. Baldassare Scipio, of Siena, 
a free captain long in^ his service, publicly placarded a challei^e 
to any Spaniard who shouM venture to maintain * 

‘ that the Duke Valentino had not been arrested at Naples, in direct 
violation of a safe*conduct granted in the names of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, to the great infamy and infinite faithlessness of all these 
crowns.*—ii. 27. 

I ^ 

it IS said that the last hours of the ‘ great Captain * were 
embittered by this breach of faith, the only stain upon his good 
fame—and that he felt the chivdrous protest of Borgia’s re¬ 
tainer as a reproach never to be forgftcten. 

The election of the Cardinal della Rovere (Julius II.) was the 
signal for the restoration of Duke Guidobaldo, and for the subse¬ 
quent completion of the scheme for adopting bis own and the new 
Pope’s nephew, Francesco-Maria della Rovere, as heir lo Urbino. 
We do not find even the iron-willed and ruthless Julius by any 
means exempt from tlie weaknesses of his age and order. Had 
he not preferred the interests of his family to those of the See, 
he would have claimed Urbino as a lapsed fief at the death of 
Guidobaldo, and refused to grant the investiture to any new 
feudatory. Guidobaldo did not long survive the formal recog¬ 
nition of Francesco as his heir. In 1507 he closed a life of 


much suffering amidst the lamentations of his subjects. He died 
receiving all the consolations of his religion ; at least we suppose 
this is the translation into Christian language of the classic 
announcement made by his friend the Bishop Fiesco to the 
Pope—‘ Qui quidem Deos illi superos atque manes placavit.’ If 
we caimot agree with iMr. Dennistoun in thinking him a great 
general and a ^eat politician, we readily admit him to have 
been what was rarer, an amiable man and a sincere Christian, in 
an age unparalleled for its depravity and practical infidelity. If 
he did not possess the genius of Lorenzo de’ Medici, neither 
did he bhare his jealous ambition;—if in learning and eloquence 
he did not equal fiiat accompldshed statesman, he at least far 
exceeded most of the princep his contemporaries. At the period 
tof his death a new era was oj^ning on Italy, with new interests 
and new maxims of policy. Though Urbino retained itg rank as 
an' independent sovereignty for another century, its political im- 
portao^ was at an end, and none df its Dukes were again to 
lK5ld^» conspicuous place among the potentates of Italy. , 

In a very entertaining essil^ on the Italiba politics of the sixteenth 
/' ^ century, 
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century, Mr. Macaulay expatiates on the bjippy circumstance that 
during this period the progress of elegant literature and of the 
fine arts was proportioned to that of the general prosperity of .the 
country. After quoting a fine passage from Guicciardini, he 
continues— « 

‘ When we peruse this just and splendid description, we can scarcely 
persuade ourselves that we are reading of tinges in which the annals of 
England and France present us only with a frightful spectacle of 
poverty, barbarity, and ignorance. From the oppressions of illi¬ 
terate masters and the lufferings of a degraded peasantry, it is de¬ 
lightful to turn to the opulent and enlightenecUstates of Italy.’—• 
Essays^ p. 33. 

Such indeed might be the aspect of Italy to a superficial 
glance, but the disease that was to consume her had long 
been preying on her vitaB/. She in fact presented rather what 
the same writer has justly called elsewhere ‘ the most appal¬ 
ling of all spectacles—the strength of civilization without its 
mercy.’ Macchiavelli’s fearless pen has bared the truth: from 
him we learn that the sloth and luxury of the citizens exposed 
them to the never-ceasing extortion and insolence of a mer¬ 
cenary soldiery; for, even when threatened by no foreign enemy, 
they enjoyed no internal peace; princes and republics vi^ 
with each other in schemes of aggression, and war was reck¬ 
lessly provoked by men who intended to incur none of its 
risks. The Condottieri or mercenary bands, who alone were 
employed, were too wise to destroy each other in the service of 
their unwarlike paymasters, and the military pride of the com¬ 
mander lay rather in dexterously prolonging a campaign than in 
bringing it to a close by a brilliant action. National honour 
disappeared in this ignoble traffic, and the people were demo¬ 
ralized by the horrors of war, though dhe soldiers avoided its 
dangers. To this fatal system Macchiavelli attributes the moral 
degradation of Italy, and its final subjection to tl^g foreign invader. 
He complains that with valour and chivalry patriotism also had 
disappeared. Republics and princes he involves in the same cen¬ 
sure; both, he says, had equally lost sight of thostf principles upon 
which alone their several institutions can be maintain^jt? and in 
public and in private life all virtue was nearly extinct. So far 
from atti^buting this corruption tc^ foreign contact, he deplores 
the deterioration of the German character since its connexion 
with Italy; Rome he considers the great source of evil. ^ If 
the papal court were removed to Switzerland, the simplest and 
most religious people of Europe would, in an incredibly short 
time, become utterly deprai^ by the vicious example of the 
Itaiitai priesthood.'— Miscorsi^ i. 12.^ 


The 
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The tragedies in royal palaces, and in the houses of the 
principal nobles and citizens, showed them as callous to domestic 
affection as careless of the gpneral weal. The chronicles of each 
capital and the archires of the great families present an array 
of atrocities which mtght supply a hundred romancers with ma¬ 
terials. We select from Mr. Dennistoun’s crowded pages a single 
example to illustrate tSiis period of ‘ glory and prosperity.’ 

The murder of Count Gerolamo, the favourite kinsman of 
Sixtus IV., who had been ^established by^ that pontiff in the lord¬ 
ship of Forli, was but the opening of a series of horrors. 'Young 
Orsi and the other conspirators who slew him and gave up Ids 
palace to pillage, next threatened his widow Catherine Sforza 
with the same fate, unless she would persuade the governor of the 
citadel to surrender his charge. Hfer%presence of mind saved her 
own life and overawed the rebels, without compromising the 
safety of her Children, who had been seized and were detained as 
hostages in their hands. Giovanni'Bentivoglio marched to her 
assistance, and the conspirators fled from the town without making 
an effort to defend it against him. It was now the lady’s turn 
for vengeance. 

* A deep stain attaches to the punishment which she must have 
sanctioned if she did not direct it, and which was indicted upon 
Coant Orsi, father of the assassin. The old man, then in his eighty- 
sixth year, after being exposed on the great square to insults of the 
soldiery in presence of the whole populace, was bound to a board, and 
drawn twice round the piazza, his snow-white head projecting, and 
broken against the sharp stones; his quivering limbs were then 
hacked in pieces by armed ruffians, whose barbarities, as described by 
an eye-witness, are too revolting for detail. All this the sufferer 
eridured with a heroism and resignation which prCduced on the spec¬ 
tators the usual effect of such brutal perversion of justice, and converted 
their abhorrence of the crime into sympathy with the criminal.-— 
vol, i. p. 292. ^ 

It was the enormous crim& of the chief personages of Italy that 
provoked the iqtervehtdon of foreigners; it was to support these 
very cijgies that foreign assistance was invoked. It was the 
usurperoi the throne of Milan, the murderer of his brother’s 
children, who first invited the I^rench invasion; that brother, one 
of those monsters whose iniquities history in vain recounts to the 
ear of incredulous posterity, had fallen by the assassin’s knife at 
the foot of the altar—‘but his subjects were summoned toTSberty in 
vain. The conspiracy of the Pazzi at Florence, still more hideous 
in ^'its circumstances, was also conducted in the name of free¬ 
dom, and executed in a ^urch ^duriK|^ the celebration ,of the 
- mass. It was planned by a pope, and sanctioned by the presence 
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of his ncjphcw, a cardinal and archbishnp. Yet it is these 
murders, with many others of a like character, which produce<l 
no result, and awakened no enthusiasm at the time of their 
perpetration, that certain modem * writers have ventured to pal¬ 
liate, nay even to applaud. Wc will not dwell on the miser- 
lible plea by which M. Sismondi tries to justify treason and 
assassination—that there are no other moans of encountering the 
superior advantages possessed by ‘ the tyrant.’ Philosophers 
should abandon to the Jesuits the maxim that the end justifies 
the means; and if even they do no^ acknowledge the authority 
that uttered the command, ‘ Thou shalt do rib murder,’ we chal¬ 
lenge them to show us where they find that a cause ever prospered 
which was promoted by such means. When was national rege¬ 
neration ushered in by a crime? Did the slaughter of Caesar 
restore the commonwealtli of Rome, or those of the Duke .of 
Milan and Giuliano de’ Medici give republican freedom to their 
native States ? In our own timeSj have such deeds promoted 
the objects of the perpetrators; have they not invariably le3 to 
their discomfiture and confusion? The murder of Count Lem¬ 
berg alienated all but the determined partisans of revolt from the 
cause of the unscrupulous Magyars. The assassination of Lig- 
nowsky and Aversfeldt was the signal of that re-action' in Ger¬ 
many which it was intended to overawe; and the still more 
atrocious butchery of Rossi led immediately to the ruin of the 
Republicans in Italy, the unconditional restoration of the Pope, 
and the occupation of Rome by a foreign army. No nation ever 
lost its liberties which bad. virtue enough to deserve them ; and 
the whole fabric of social order must fall at once if each indi¬ 
vidual is suffered to substitute his own feelings for the standard 
of right and wrong, and his opinion of expediency for the measure 
of public good. * 

These reflections lead us at once to the real cause of the 


degradation and sufferings of Italy. Morality did not exist, 
because religion, upon which all ntorality is based, was corrupt. 
The only sure foundation for social institutions is religion; it is 
because religion is weak on the continent in the prese^ day that 
socialism —(as soczaZwm audaciously styl^ itseif)-*lspowerful. 

It was because religion was pf-actically extinct in the sixtea:ith 
century ^hat Italy became the pr^y of the spoiler. Beyond a 
high and narrow circle, avowed infidelity might be rare; it was not 
worth ’While to deny a faith which men so easily conciliated with 
their passions and their yices. But beneath the surface all was 
■hollow and rotten; universal indifference attended the ministra¬ 
tions of a clergy who^ precepts and example were alike evil; 
* * a reform 
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a refonn was urgently called for in the Church throughout all 
its departments—not least in the highest—and in the mean time 
*both head and members combined to defend and support each 
*bther in every scheme of fraud and violence. 

The popes, who had hitherto been chiefly occupied in push¬ 
ing the extravagant claims of the See, were in the fifteenth 
century actuated by a passion for aggrandizing their families, 
which amounted al^osC to insanity. For this unwoithy purpose 
they abused without restraint their spiritual in^uence; they 
enlisted men’s worst passioQiB in the promc^aon of their own selfish 
interests; and if a Render conscience was startled at the command- 
ments given, the power of the keys was at hand to keep open the 
gates of salvation. The sorely taxed patience of mankind could 
endure no further trial. A reformation was near. Since the days 
of Martin V., whose election closed^tllc scandalous schism of the 
West, some of the best pontiffs had displayed the doubtful virtues 
of zealous churchmen; the woist had surpassed the vices of the 
most profligate laymen. Innocent VlII. exhibited the monstrous 
spectacle of a pope leslding in the Vatican with eight natural 
children, all publicly acknowledged, for whose ad\ancement he 
was ready at any moment to break through every tie of honom 
and to barter the best mterests of the Church. Sixtus IV., whose 
election was notoriously simoniacal, prcpaicd the world, by the 
scandal of his life, to view the elevation of a Borgia without 
astonishment. The reign of Alexander VI, achieved the climax 
of disgrace. The successor of such a Pontiff must needs be 
looked on with favour. Julius II.—whom Guicciardini has 
celebrated as ‘a sovereign who would have done honour fo any 
throne in Christendom excepting that of Saint Peter’—possessed 
undoubtedly an energy of character and a fixedness ol purpose 
to which we cannot refuse a certain sort of admiration. His first 
object was to aggrandize the See by uniting under its dominion 
all those provinces which it had lost by usurpation or alienation; 
his second, and ^eatest, ‘ i<\ drive the barbarians out of Italy ’ 
(aUd with him all were barbarians who W'ere not bom between 
the se6 and the» Alps)^ yet to effect his first object, we find 
him for^^er sacrificing the second. By leading himself with 
these very barbariafis to ruin the Venetians, he sacrificed the 
only State which, by its various resources and consistent policy. 
Could oppose any efectual resistance to ‘ barbarian invasion.’ In 
revenge for some trifling slight he placed himself at the, head of 
the European league, or rather conspiracy, which had the destruc^ 
tion of the rcfpublic for its object, and commenced the campaign, 
by laying the Venetian States under an interdict. The energy and 
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resolution of Julius were insuiiicient to preserve him from the 
besettino^ weakness of the papacy; and he in fact contributed 
more than any of the secular princes, by his ambition and his 
restlessness, to fix the rivets of foreign doihination on the 
peninsula. • 

It was at the critical period of thd decline of Italian greatness 
that Guidobaldo, the las^duke of the line of Montefeltro, died. 
That mighty struggle which was to change the destinies of Italy 
had already begmi; and though the name of Francesco-Maria della 
Rovere, the first duke of the new dynasty, often appears in the pro¬ 
gress of the conflict, his share in it neither ad3ed to his own repu¬ 
tation nor to the military glory of his country. The founder of the 
house of Rovere had been a furious and most profligate pope, Sixtus 
IV.—a native of Savona aajl4he son of a fisherman, to whose pro¬ 
fession he had himself in his youth been apprenticed—‘ no inap¬ 
propriate occupation,’ says our author, ‘ for one who was destined 
to wear the fisherman’s ring and wield the authority of him yho 
was divinely called to be a netter of men.’ (vol. ii. p. 268.) After 
this observation Mr. Dennistoun proceeds to give a long and 
edifying list of the legitimate and illegitimate branches of the 
family of Rovere—many of them the offspring of this literal and 
metaphorical netter pf men, and some of them stained with a yet 
more guilty origin than ordinary bastardy—all of whom Sixtus pro¬ 
moted and enriched, and who all emulated in their different 
stations the hideous vices of which their kinsman on the throne 
of St. Peter gave them the example. • 

In succeeding to the i coronet of Urbino, Francesco succeeds 
to all ihe fond partiality with which Mr. Dennistoun.has hitherto 
regarded his mother’s family. When we are estimating the 
character of an Italian prince of the sixteenth century, no very 
exalted standard of morals should be used, but we are, we confess, 
astonished at the high admiration with which our author is pleased 
to regard his new favourite. He tells us (v.*ii. p. 303), ‘that 
his youthful mind was moulded to tie noblest forms of chivalry 
yet he does not attempt to conceal, or* even t^> extenuate, the 
assassination of the Cardinal Alidosi; and while pK^ng ‘ liis 
forbearing temper,’>^he acquaints us with the murder oihis sistei^s 
paramour, decoyed into the castle of Urbino, and beaten to death 
with club# in his presMice. The fierceness of his temper, and the 
cruelty of his revenge when it could safely be gratified, are 
odiously contrasted with liis nervous timidity in his many military 
commands. In vain does, Mr. Dennistoun atteinpt to reverse 
the general verdict which has pronounced the eternal disgrace of 
his flight of Bologna, and, at a later day and in a higher capacity, 
his no less pusillanimous retreat from before the walls of Milan. 
VOL, LXXXIX. NO, CLXXVII. I The 
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The nepotism of Julius had fixed his relation on a throne; 
we can hardly be surprised that the nepotism of Leo X,, his 
successor^ should disturb the new duke In his possessions. 
The Pope had no pretext for his violence, but he lived in an 
age and in a country where violence required no shadow of a 
pretext. His invasion of ^le duchy of Urbino excited no sur¬ 
prise and very little indignation. Tl^e campaign was opened 
according to the most approved tactics of the Vatican. The sove¬ 
reign was invited in a monitory to resign his dominions and to 
appear at Home to answer certain accusations preferred against 
him, under tile penaltyoof excommunication, while his subjects 
were commanded to renounce, their allegiance to him, unless they 
were prepared for an interdict; both of which threats were upon 
some slight appearances of hesitation put into execution. The 
immediate retreat of the duke, and "his abject entreaties for a 
release from ecclesiastical censure, were utterly disregarded ; nor 
wa^ tlie country restored to the communion of the faithful until 
it yielded unconditional obedience to the papal commissioners. 

This submission of the duke did not prevent his endeavouring 
to recover his lost dominions by a subsequent appeal to arms ; 
and if our readers hr.ve any curiosity to ascertain how languid and 
-spiritless the condut^t of a petty warfare could be in the six¬ 
teenth century, they will do well to consult Mr. Deimistoun’s 
■details. He is of opinion that in the prosecution of it ‘the 
talents of the Duke were developed, his character strengthened, 
.and hisj’amc extended.’—(ii. 387.) To us it appears that treachery, 
imbecility, and timidity throughout, jvere pretty equally ex¬ 
hibited on .both sides. Francesco invaded his former t^ritory 
with as little skill as Lorenzo de’ Medici, the duke intrudeil 
by his uncle Leo X., defended it—nor did the foreign auxiliaries 
•of either party sliame tfieir principals by any display of superior 
activity and enterprise. 

The demise 6f Lorenzo had virtually settled the contest, be¬ 
fore that of the Pope restored Franccsco-Maria to liis states. 
Lorenzo received a sc^vere wound at the siege of Mondolfo, 
which, ^gravated by a bad habit of body, terminated fatally 
some time afterwqrds. This prince (on whom Mr. Dennis- 
toun is unmercifully severe) oWes his fame with posterity 
the celebrity earned by others. He was the father of, Catherine 
de’ Medici, Queen of France, whose bii-th he survived but five 
days. To him was dedicated the ‘ Prince * of Maosbiavelli, 
who.is supposed to have drawn up^ the treatise for his instnic- 
tion, aud it was his tomb, in S. Lorenzo, that Michelangelo 
decorated with the noblest and most iippressive work of modem 
sculpture. The exit of the dissolute and unscrupulous Leo has 

been 
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been ascribed, yexy probably erroneously, to the agency of his 
victim Francesco of Urbino. The death of any remarkable per- 
son of that pericxl in Italy was invariably attributed to poison. 
Leo had many enemies, and a cons])iracy for his assassination had 
previously been detected in the sacred college Itself, and severely 
«jpunished. It should, however, in •justice be remembered that 
his favourite hunting seat of Magliana, on the banks of the Tyl?er, 
was noted even in that neighbourhood for its pestilential air— 
that his health had been much weakened by youthful excesses 
—and that his indulgdhce in the pleasures of the table was to the 
last inordinate, • • 

The election of Clement VII., another Medici, which succeeded 
•after a short interval on the death of Leo, brought the affsiirs of 
the popedom to a crisis, ai^d hastened the subjugation of Ualy. 
It was the boasted dexterity of Italian statesmen, even more than 
the unwarlike disposition of the people, or the treachery of mer¬ 
cenary armies, that finally destroyed their national independence. 
It is true the Italians of all classes looked on foreigners with con¬ 
tempt and aversion, but it is not less certain that vanity and 
cupidity induced them to solicit those alliances which invariably 
terminated in fixing more firmly the foreign yoke. It was no 
love of independence that prompted the great league now formed 
between the Italian princes and P’rancis I. against Charles V. 
Had the allies been successful, it would but have transferred 
the preponderating influence from Spain to Frfuice; and the 
motive of each individually was selfish aggrandisement. To 
Venice was promised an accession of territory in Lombardy; to 
the Pope an increase of the patrimony of the Church, and the 
establishment of his kinsinau in the sovereignty of Florence. 
Tliis league connects the name of the first lloverc Duke of Urbino 
with the history of Europe, lie was • appointed generalissimo 
of the allied army, and that choice alone would have decided 
tlic fate of the campaign. Mr. Dennistoun throws the blame 
on the army. \Vc will concede l4.at the army was not better 
than the general. After much preciou§ time had been wasted 
and numerous opportunities lost, the defeat of fhe French before 
Pavia, and the capture of their King, seeme^ to bring*fue contest 
to a termination. The Italianyprinces, instead of endeavouring 
to retrieve this misfortune by a common effort, appeared severally 
intent only on saving their own dominions from invasion, and 
securing tolerable terms from the Imperialists; and now, had 
tlie S]>aiiish leaders pushed their ad^Tintagcs with vigour, their 
game was sure—but diploiiiatists protocolkd when battles should 
have been fought. Francis recovered his liberty, and again 
formed alliances with the Italian princes, and recommenced 

12 hi^ 
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his struggle with the rival by whom he had been so repeatedly 
foiled. Again, wonderful to relate, the Duke of Urbino was 
placed at the head of the armies of the league — again to 
exhibit the same timidity or incapacity. It was in the midst 
of the desultory war that followed, and the abortive but never- 
ceasing attempts at negocisftion, that the Constable Bourbon,' 
beipg left by his imperial employer without funds and without 
instructions, and having exhausted whatever resources he could 
extract from the wealthy capital of Lombardy, executed one of 
those plans which nothing but his contempV for Italian arms could 
have led him to conceive and nothing but success could justify. 
His army, d iminis hed by sickness, by excess, by desertion, ill-paid, 
undisciplined, and mutinous, did not exceed 11,000 men, while* 
the. Duke of Urbino lay between Jiim and his <festined prey 
with more than double that number,*^and was amply provided 
with warlike stores and necessaries. Under these disadvantageous 
circumstances he determined on forcing his way to R(»mc, 
^seizing the person of the sovereign pontiff, and giving up his 
capital to pillage. Clement VII. meantime, whose vacillating 
policy had disgusted his allies and encouraged his enemies, 
made no opposition to the advance of the Constable, no attempt 
at defence, no provision for his own personal safety. Confiding 
in the faith of the imperial viceroy, who had granted him a 
truce, and relying still more on- that impunity which bad 
hitherto shielded popes from the consequences of their own 
temerity, he saw the approach of Bourbon without alarm, till 
all hopes of resistance were vain. In a transport of terror lie 
then appealed to the duty, the loyalty, the self-interest of his 
subjects; but his remonstrjmces were unheeded, his necessities 
derided. The people refused to take arms, the nobles to part 
with their gold. Their*’shortsightedness is perhaps even more 
extraordinary than the fatuity of the Pope. The Milvian bridge, 
by wiiich alone* Rome is accessible from the north, was not 
destroyed; and the licentiofis army of the ’ Constable reached 
their mark without a ch^ck. 

On tli^painful subject of the sack of Rome, on which our author 
dwells at ah uncalled-for length, we will only observe that the con¬ 
tempt and aversion into which the^papacy had fallen could not have 
beenniore strikingly illustratfed than by the impunity jvhich fol¬ 
lowed such a crime. Mr. Dennistoun’s recital presents no feature 
of novelty ^ and in adopting the narrative of his predecessors he 
alsq, ^adopts their errors. He attributes the prbfanc enormities 
pru^^sed during this memorable sack to the number of Lutherans 
in the Constable’s army. This excuse,,though undoubtedly sup¬ 
ported by respectable authority, is probably an invention of 

Roman 
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Roman Catholic writers, to exonerate their co-religionists from 
the sin of sacrilege. The invading force was principally com¬ 
posed of Italians and Spaniards,-and-the Gernaans it contained 
were naturally recruited in the hereditary states of the house of 
• Austria, among whom the reformed (foctrines had made little 
progress. The Reformation'itself dates but from 1517; its 
advance at first was slow, and it is hardly likely that it had many 
converts in the imperial ranks of 1527, or indeed that the sol¬ 
diers of such a camj^were addicted to polemical discussion of 
any sort. ^ • 

Had the Duke of Urbino shown a little more alacrity at first, 
ho might have prevented the inarch of the Imperialists on Rome; 
had he not^been utterly insensible to the voice of honour and 
humanity, he might aftervflhds have rescued the Pope and punished 
his barbarous captors. The Pope sent him earnest messages im¬ 
ploring him to quicken his pace. He pursued his course with 
the utmost deliberation; and, at last, having advanced within 
sight of Rome and excited the hopes of the captives in S. Angelo, 
he turned his back on the devoted city, coldly alleging the in¬ 
sufficiency of his forces for its relief, and retreated with preci¬ 
pitation towards the mountains, j)ermitting, if not authorising, 
worse ravages by his own troops than those which had before 
been perpetrated by the enepiy. His conduct in approaching the 
capital and then retreating without hazarding a blow, has been 
ascribed to a vindictive hatred for the house of Medicis, which 
could be satisfied with nothing less than feasting his eyes on the 
misery he might have averted, anti would not relieve. Such 
motives may have had their influence; but we can (t)nceive many 
more cogent for shrinking from the fury of Bourbon^s savage 
soldiery, interrupted in the first enjoyraent of their vast plunder. 
With this crowning act of baseness the public life of Francesco- 
Maria closes. Italy was about to end its Iqpg struggle in in¬ 
glorious repose, and to receive the law from the will of its master. 
The coronation of the Emperor, which followed close upon 
the capture of Rome, was no empty*ceremony, such as that, 
from which his predecessors had derived little barren 

title and a disputed prerogative. Charles v. was indeed ‘ king 
of Italy ’ and arbiter of its destinies, and it was with royal prodi- < 
gality that he now dispensed honours and dignities amongst his 
degraded tributaries. Pope Clement, in the peace that was dictated 
to him on this occasion, lost neither territory nor spintual privilege : 
he even obtained the assistance of the Imperial troops in placing 
his kinsman Alessandro de’ Medici on the throne of Florence. 
The*independence of Itlly had Indeed passed away, and its princes 
were crest-fallen and humiliated; but had the people cause to i*e- 
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pilfe ? Peace at least and its accompanyii^ blessings were secured. 
Powerful armies no longer swept over the Peninsula, malting its 
jdains the fighting ground of* Europe. Henceforth petty states 
were not permittedlo exl^aust their strength in ceaseless hostilities, 
and military adventurers could no longer hope to carve prin-*' 
cipalities for themselve% out of the territories of their deluded 
employers. With an altered policy morals improved, and public 
decency was not again outraged by the election of such popes 
as Sixtus and Alexander. * 

The Spanish rule^- though dull and ungenial, had none of the 
worst characteristics of foreign domination. The two nations -were 
entirely separated ;—wealthy Italians did not abandon their own 
countiy to court favour at Madrid,^ nor did adventurers from 
Spain flock to Italy to seek their fortune. Few traces of 
Spanish sway will be found in the peninsula: the spiritual con¬ 
cerns of the provinces were left to their own clergy, and, in spite 
of fhe bigotry of the Court, it never succeeded in introducing the 
Inquisition. 

The Milanese, on the whole, prospered under the Spanish 
sway; and if the peasantry were oppressed, the injury was inflicted 
by their own countrymen, Naples fared less well; its rich re¬ 
sources were suffered to lie dorm^t, and the sloth and idleness 
of the people were stimulated to no exertion. More advances 
have been made in material civilisation in that beautiful country 
within the last twenty years than the whole of the two preceding 
centuries could accomplish. The decline of Venice from tlie 
period of Spanish supremacy was constant if not rapid; but the 
g^graphy o! the world had changed, and with it the channels 
of commerce, and Spanish colonies contributed more to this mis¬ 
fortune than the neighbourhood of Spanish viceroys. 

The fate of Urbino amidst these changes may be told in a few 
words. In 1538 Puke Francesco-Maria expired, and not without 
the usual suspicion of foul pla 5 ‘. His barber was accused of pour¬ 
ing poison into his ear, a mode of death for which the catastrophe 
of the king in Hdmlet, as far as we know, supplies the only pre¬ 
cedent ; Sffti though there is no appearance that either proof was 
adduced or motive assigned, the unhappy man was torn to pieces 
with hot pincers, and his body quartered in the market-place of 
Pesaro. At the time of his decease the Duke was about to under- 
talce a cruise against the Turks, and his plan included tUe cap¬ 
ture ^ G^stantinople and the expulsion of the Moslems from 
Europe—a scheme, Mr. Dennistoun '^ems to think, only de¬ 
feated by the inopportune death of the generalissimo. 

,He was succeeded by his eldest surviving son Guidobalde II., 
of whom the researches bf his historian have failed in recovering 

any 
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any particulars beyond tbe dates of bis birth, his marriage, and 
his death. He transferred the seat of government, to Pesaro, 
nearly abandoning the beautiful castle of Urbiijo. His govern¬ 
ment seems to have been unpopular and his people mutinous, but 
lie was strong in the favour and protection*of Spain, whose adherent 
and pensioner he was. Philip 11. Yound it the easiest and the 
surest method of governing the peninsula to purchase the sub¬ 
servience of its native chiefs under the polite fiction of military 

The son of this prince, Francesco-Maria 11., the last Dube of 
Urbino, was born in 1549. In 1574»he came to his throne, 
having shortly before married Lucretia, daughter of the Duke 
of Ferrara, from whom he soon ^after separated. It is re¬ 
markable how much thejnstory of the royal families of Italy 
abounds in instances of morbid melancholy and gloomy apathy, 
degenerating into downright insanity. Few instances occur in 
the reigning houses of Mantua, herrara, Parma, or Florence, 
of a prince using with taste and discretion the advantages of 
his enviable position and rendering his little court the centre of 
gaiety and polished enjoyment. Most of them were morose 
and jealous men, bigoted, harsh, and avaricious; some, indeed, 
loved pleasure and practised profligacy, but they did not the 
less shun the intercourse of their subjects, or seclude tliemselvcs 
with less nervous suspicion. If art and ^ literature ever pene¬ 
trated into the recesses of the palace, they might enliven the 
solitude of its inmate, but they imparted no generous or genial 
glow of philanthropy. Francesco-Maria, though by no means 
devoid of taste—fond of literature, and passionately addicted to 
field-sports—yet shut himself out from the world, living almost 
constantly in a convent or convent-like castle, and totally neglect¬ 
ing the duties of liis station. Mr. "Dennistoun is anxious to 
establish his reputation for talent, but unluckily his princely 
client has left a diary in which he sets downeScli change of place 
and the result of each day’s sport, but not one interesting incident, 
no single valuable remark. • • 

* It is a narrow folio volume, like an index-book, cq^tdlfiing about 
two hundred pages entirely in hie own hand. ^I'he entries are limit^ 
to a bare notice of facts, without conunent. T he topics most frequently < 
registerdh are tlie passage of remarkable strangers through Pesaro, the 
births, niarri^es, and deaths of persons of rank, his own periodical 
movements to his various residences and visits to odi«r parts of the 
duclty, his frequent hunting,parties in autumn and winter, chiefly from 
Castel Durmite, his taking medicine, including regular semestral pur¬ 
gations, in spring and autumn.’—iU. 147. 

The death of his consort is thus laecmically recorded 

. 15, 
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tWE. Heard that Mad*. L^eaia d’ Este, Duchess of 
my wife, died at Ferrara during the night of the 11th.’ 
this event, entreaties, of his people rather than his own 
in^inadons induced him to marry a second time, and his choice 
fell u^oB his cousin Dodna Livia della Hovere, daughter of the^ 
Mat^uess of S. Lorenzo. Sliortly afterwards a sqn was bom, and 
the jpoopk of ij'rbino re^eved from 4be apj^rehension of 
passtA^undsT the papal dominion. Franoesco-Mana, like many 
other, parents, found it more musing and less trouldesome to 
spofl & smi than to instract him. Like Mr. Shandy, whose 
^IVisdiapeedia’ lagged f£r behind the young Tristram’s growth, 
the Duke drew up a code of maxims for the guidance of his 
heir, wd in the mean time abandoned him wholly to menials and 
•yoopbtdits, who were permitted to fanpiour him in every whim 
IM iblly. Such an education produced the natural consequences; 
and^tvhen Prince Federigo’s excesses brought his career to a close 
in hjs eighteenth year, no one lamented bis fate, and least of all 
his father. The old mui heard the news of his son’s sudden death 
without a tear or a sigh, pithily observing to his attendants, who 
trembled m the andcipation of a burst of sorrow—* He who lives 
badly comes to a bad end, and one bom by a miracle dies by 
violence,’ ,(iii. 193.) • 

The Duke, who had before virtually abdicated in favour of 
his unworthy son, was now compelled to resume the reins of 
government, at least till he could throw them into other hands. 
The defunct prince bad married Claudia de’ Medici, daughter 
of Ferdinand, grand-duke of Tuscany, and by her he left a 
daughter. The iirst duty of the Duke was to dispose of this 
precious infant. He conducted that business with the same 
heartlew indifference he had exhibited on every other occasion. 
SSie was separated from her mother, who was afterwards re- 
zuarried, and Was consigned to the guardianship of her uncle the 
grand-duke, who promised wed her himself, provided she 
should be dedared the heiress of all her grandfather’s allodial 
and pevioiml property. The whole of these arrangemoits were 
completed within four months of young Federigo’s death. 

Meantime)^ the devdution of t^e Duchy became a subject of 
, 0nt-rate importance to the nev^ly-elected pope, Urban VIIL, and 
be was much fdamed by hearing that the Emperor Ferdifiand IL, 
wl(o was ntody related to the feeHeDuke, bad already madoover- 
.direct)^ at the intetestaof the church.'’ Fer- 

1' “ ^ ^ 1—1 the iidicritor of>^ th&> pretensions of his prede- 

no means of miforcing them. Urbou claimed 
a lapsed ffef "of the Hofy S^;rhe waa dose at h^d, 
bdth mmonotfomdexterity those weapons by which 
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the will of the aged, the timid, and the pious, is moulded into 
obedience. Ecclesiastics devoted to the pope were intrudeddnto 
the vacant sees of the duchy, and the duke's sick bed was sur¬ 
rounded by subordinate agents, who • , 

* wore him out by alternately working on his irritable disposition, bis 
avarice, and his superstitious belief in astrology. Every turn of bht 
malady was watched, and reported to Borne* as a matter of bep^ Of 
fresh anxiety, whilst his palace was beset by troublesome and tnelmlltrg 
spies.., ,Hm constitution, impaired by years and broken by gout^ eaVe 
way undei his agony of mind, and a paralytic seizure made.^n^lt 
breaches upon hb system.*—iii. 207. • * 

His pride, or rather obstinacy, at length gave way, and he 
consented, on certain conditions, to resign his sovereign^ into the 
hands of a papal commissiwflO^r. We do not understand ]V&« Den- 
nistoun’s anxiety to give the pope credit for ‘the self-denying 
policy becoming the head of the Christian church * in his deaHngs 
with the Duke of Urbino; H is true he contented himself with $m- 
bittcring the life of the old man instead of curtailing it by a dagger 
or a bowl—the course which so many of his predecessors would 
certainly have adopted—but be had not the power to bestow the 
lapsed fief on his nephews: the attempt to do so would have 
raised him the hostility of Spain, Florence, and the Empire, and 
would have terminated, most probably, in alienating the Duchy 
for ever from the Holy See. 

The Duke did not wish to endow the papacy with any property 
he could withhold from it. His allodial possessions were secured 
to his natund heirs, and for himself he reserved a pension, with 
the use of some of his own castles during his life. His favourite 
abode had long been Castel Durante (which the vainglory of the 
pope converted into Urhania\ a town situated on the banks of 
the Metatiro, surrounded by beautiful country abounding in 
game, and in the close vicinity of the royal deeivpark. There he 
continued to reside, and in the company of^e monks of the 
Franciscan convent, which he himself had midowed, like bis an¬ 
cestor, Guido of Montefehro, he sought the thorny road to heaven. 
There is no sign that he had ever spent a thought on any one’ll 
sufferings but his own; and nq,w these beoume molfe and mdre 
severe. His life was prolonged till ^e became a burden to Inmself 
as well at to all around him. He expired in 1631, aged 83 years. 

By his will his grand'-daughtcr was his prindpi heir. He 
left large sums to reUgious bodies. The fine Ubraiy Which he had 
formed at Castd Durante die bequeathed to hi». favoured Fran¬ 
ciscan convent, stipulating, however, that such manuscripts and 
volumes of drawings atf it contained should be sent to enrich the 
MS. library brought together by Duke Federigo, and wbid^ coor 
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tinned at Urbino. This last-named superb collection, amounting 
to 1793 volunjes, was left as the inalienable possession of that 
capita], with ample funds to defray its careful presenation in the 
Castle. The whole of* it, however, was afterwards removed to 
Rome by Alexander VII. ^By this order the pope, no doubt^- 
iatrench<^ on the rights of public property, and trampled on the 
will of a benefactor to whom die church had many obligations; 
yet we cannot deny that there is much to be said in apology for 
him. At Urbino a library cd" manusewpts would have been 
rarely-visited, whil^ its value would necessarily deteriorate in the 
damp and neglect to \\ftnch it w’as likely to be consigned. It is 
now, after the lapse of move than two centuries, the chief ornament 
of the noble hall of fhe Vatican, conspicuous for the beauty of 
the penmanship, the elegance of the* ittustrations, and the magni¬ 
ficence of the binding. The will of the duke was equally violated 
in the ultimate destination of his printed library ; but here again 
woftinust admit that the decision of the same pope does credit to 
his judgment if not to his respect for the intentions of the de¬ 
ceased. The whole was transported to the College of the Sapienza 
at Rome, hitherto unprovided with books, where it still re¬ 
mains, and to which, under certain restrictions, the public is 
admitted. 

On the devolution of Urbino to the papacy, the Italians indulged 
in all those complaints which invariably follow the slightest 
ad\'ance to that consolidation of states, and that unity of interests, 
which they profess to be the grand object of their wishes—and 
a.doleful list of grievances is presented us—‘palaces^ falling into 
neglect, gardens overgrown with weeds, degraded* castles, and 
absentee nobility ’ (vol. iii. p. 233): these were unavoidable ; but, 
as Mr. Dennistoun justly observes, whatever objection there may 
be to the papal sway, ‘ it cannot in fairness be regarded as other¬ 
wise than mild.^ 

We trust that few will thinje we have wasted their time in pre¬ 
senting this abridgment of Mr. Dennistoun’s historical chapters. 
There is, peihaps-, no readier method of comprehending the com¬ 
plicated •so^al system of the Italians than steadily pursuing the 
fortunes of a single stHtc; and Urbino, notwithstanding its insignifi¬ 
cance on the map, offers many cad vantages for this investigation. It 
was, however, to its connexion with the arts and literature of Italy 
that it ow%d the attention Mr. Dennistoun has bestowed upon it; 
and it wtmld be unjust to dismiss riiis laborious section of his 
wo^ some special notice, '• 

%i4imine he devotes a few pages to two vexed questions;— 
firet, whether the number of petty sovereignties, into which the 
peninsula was divided, was favourable to the development of 
' civilization— 
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civilization—and secondly, whether the monarchical or republican 
states were most prolific of talent. A certain degree of leisure, 
we tcike it, is necessary for the cultivation of art and letters, as 
wealth is for their subsequent encouragement. Leisure can 
iiardly exist where every citizen is engag^ in the act of govern¬ 
ment—neither in very small states is there usually found any 
surplus revenue to be devoted to purptoses exclusively oms>- 
mental. Mr. Dennistoun observes that Lucca, Pisa, and Siena 
are far behind other piovincial capitals in the literary history of 
Italy; while Pandolfo Malatesta, lord of Rimini, Francis Sforza, 
and Ludovico, his brother, at Milan, tlib Marquises of Mantua 
and I'errara, and the Dukes of Urbino,—though all petty princes, 
and some of them ruling over slates possessing very slender re¬ 
sources,—distinguished tlienfeelves not only by a liberal patronage 
of men of genius, but by their own personal accomplishments. 
These small principalities were inferior in general wealth, it would 
seem, to the republican Sfates which our author has cited, gnd 
might never perhaps have had the opportunity of rendering them¬ 
selves remarkable had their form of government not been 
monarchical, and their several sovereigns possessed the means of 
encouraging art, with the taste to bestow their patronage well. 
The opening spirit of centralization in the sixteenth century 
destroyed the activity of these petty capitals by incorporating them 
with larger states ; but many of them still preserved the reputation 
they had acquired in the commonwealth of letters. 

I'lie fifteenth century in Italy was prolific rather in scholars 
than in creative minds, and the literary history of Urbino forms 
no exception. Few of the learned persons whom the reputa^ 
tion of the court drew to the capital were natives of the duchy; 
fewer still possessed the fire of genij^s, without which merits 
far greater than they possessed will not secure immortality. 
We have no intention of following Mr. Dennistoun through his 
long list of mediocrity; Gentile Bicci, FAncesco Venturini, 
Baldi, Bemi of Gubbio, &c. &c. were very erudite men, but their 
works have long ago been doomed to ‘the toml^of the Capulets.’ 
If tlie name of Polydore Virgil excites more curiosity, it is because 
he was promoted to church bqnefices in mir own country, and 
because he is the author of a book, (undertaken, it is said, at the 
suggestifc of Henry VII.) which, though superficial and full of 
errors, continues to possess some interest as the history of a 
constitutional monarchy by the hand of an Italian pribst.* 

* Lelatid regreU that a writer so little trastwonhy should have cast over Ids de> 
ceptions the graces of style. * Anticipating, perh(i]>V says Mr. Demintonn,' such an 
aspersion, in his dedication the work to Henry VIU., dated London, 1530, he 
compared the chronicles of Bede and Gildas, crude in {brm and phraseology, to meat 
served up without salt, which it was bis object to supply.*—ii. 112. 

* Cardinal 
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Cardinal Bembo, though residing much at Urbino, was a 
noble Venetian^ A flowery orator, an unsuccessful diplomatist, 
and a disreputable priest, he deserves not much liigher credit 
as an historian. « His chief work in that line, much extolled in 
its day, is inaccurate in statements, faulty in arrangement, ancK 
totally without dates. He valued himself principally on the purity 
of his Latin; and in his anxiety to preserve classic idiom he has 
sacrificed all character and keeping, producing only a cold and 
pompous imitation from which life an(>* interest are banished 
—foigetting, as Mr. Dennistoun justly says, in his devout wor¬ 
ship of Cicero, the allowance due to modem times, principles, 
and feelings—converting the Almighty into a pantheistic gene¬ 
rality, the Saviour into a hero, and the Virgin into the goddess of 
Loreto.* Nor has his own Italian veftion any greater liveliness: 
pedantry and prolixity are its pervading characteristics, ‘ Pains, 
reading, study,’ his pages show abundantly; 

I* 

* And all they want is spirit, sense, and taste.* 

Among his numerous writings, embracing every subject, the 
best known are the ‘ Asolani’ dialogues, supposed to have been 
held at the Castle of Asolo, the residence of the dethroned Queen 
of Cyprus, the celebrated Catherine Coraara, in which the topic 
of love is handled, not always with delicacy, although invariably 
with the frigid insipidity of a school exercise. The Cardinal’s 
letters are better worth attention than his more ambitious per¬ 
formances ; they sometimes embalm a curious fact amidst the 
verbose inanities of unmeaning compliment and the ihin disguises 
of an overwwning vanity. 

Baldassare Castiglione, fbe arbiter elegarttiarum of the court 
of Urbino, superior in ^alent to any of these, was of a noble 
family, connected with the Marquess of Mantua, of whose 
states he was a native, He was greatly favoured by the princes 
of Urbino, and employed them in many confidential ser¬ 
vices. He was the proxy of Duke Federigo at Windsor in 
the ceremony cfi.his installation as Knight of the Garter, and 
he resided several years in England, where his graceful man¬ 
ners and agreeable conversation secured him the favour of our 
t Henry VII. His ‘ Cortegiaqo ’ had an extensive and continued 
popularity. Upon this celebrated treatise Mr. Dennistoun pro¬ 
nounces a panegyric which we cannot echo. We are very t^eady to 
admit its value as a magazine of costume ; but the colloquies are 

to have seriously advised a young divi^i^e of his acquaintance (o avoid 
itadying die Epistles of St. Paul, lest tlie latiuity of the Vulgate should injifre his 

style. 

unmercifully 
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unmercifully spun out, and the anecJotes have not always wit to 
excuse coarseness. 

For the verse of this famed period still less is to be said. 
Chronicles, treatises, and epistles nyiy possess value, inde])cndent 
of all literary merit; but although Mr. Dennistoun does what he 
•can for the poets of his favourite district H)y printing their names 
in capital letters, we fear he will fail to excite much interest 
about them, Filelfo, Accolti, Rustico, find so forth, with the 
dates of their births, weddings, and deaths—m^ht have been left 
to a dignified repose in the ‘dizionario degli uomini illustri.' 
Their works are rare, but not high-priced ;—and ‘clean copies’ 
adorn the shelves of collectors ‘curious fa books’ rather than in 
authors. 

Mr. Dennistoun claims for Urbino the merit of inventing the 
modern drama;—and, though this pretension is by no means un¬ 
disputed, it is certain that plays were acted in the Castle at an 
early date, and ‘got up with scenery and decorations’ by Timoteo 
•della Vite and other able hands. Many of these theatrical 
have been printed, but they will be found to possess slender merit; 
a skilful copying of Plautus and Terence was more esteemed than 
a faithful representation of living manners, vivacity of dialogue, 
or interest of situation. 

If the literary productions of the fifteenth century deserve little 
admiration, the art of painting advanced during its progress to 
the culminating point; and all those artists to whom the palm of 
excellence has been awarded were born before its close, though 
the lives of some, prolonged beyond the usual span, reached far 
down into that which succeeded. 

Mr. Dennistoun regrets that Lanzi has given no ^parate place 
to the Umbrian Masters among the fourteen Schools under which 
he has ranged Italian painting (vol. ii. 5 . 174). Lanzi, however, 
was perfectly right—since not only, as our author admits, no par¬ 
ticular town could be fixed on as the head-guarters of the school, 
but no school did in fact exist ^ Mr. Dellnistoun’s Umbria. 
This ‘Umbria’ itself, by the way, is a pedantic and arbitrary 
division of the peninsula, invented by ♦Professor Rumohr, and 
not coinciding either with tlie present or the ancient limits of that 
name. The actual province ^ called contains nfT part of the 
duchy of Urbino, nor of the districljp of Perugia or Orvicto—while 
that of the ancients included not only all these but a portion of 
Tuscany and, the March of Ancona. After all, very few of the 
painters included in Mr. Dennistoun’s copious \iSt were bora 
in the duchy of Urbino, still fewer in the capital. They were 
mostly attracted to it by the- reputation of the court, or the 
liopes of employment ^vhich were held out to them by the de¬ 
coration 
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coration of the cathedral at Orv ieto and of the sanctuary at 
Assisi. 

After enumerating various painters, or rather illuminators of 
^issals, whose names are preserved but whose works have perished, 
Mr. DenxBstoun ^eems to refer the foundation of the ^ Umbrian 
School’ to Gentile da Fabriano, a pupil of the Beato Angelico dw 
Fie^le,. Gentile was however more probably a native of Verona 
tlutt of the town whos'e name be bears, and not a few writers 
question his having ever studied under the Beato Angelico—so 
little can be ascertained of the lives of artists to whom modern 
critic)^ (or cant) persists in assigningan importance which neither 
their own nor the succeAling age ever acknowledged. The works 
of Fabriano will be found in various parts of Italy, and will be 
admired for their careful finish, and for the expression of the 
beads. Mr. Dennistoun tells us (vel. ii. p. 137) that when 
he left the studio of Fra Beato he carried away with him his 
master’s taste for rich brocade, gold leaf, fruit, and flowers ;— 
farther hear, however, that he did not retain these precious* 
inspirations the whole of his life, and that his performances be¬ 
came ‘gradually tinged with naturalism.’—(p. 186.) 

We observe it is not without some violence to his good taste 
that Mr. Dennistoun plunges into the depths of mystic criti¬ 
cism to which his German guides have led him, and whither 
assuredly we shall not attempt to follow him. From many of 
his opinions we dissent so entirely that argument is jisriess. 
We presume it is rather to propitiate Dusseklorf and Munich 
than his own northern Athens that Mr. Dennistoun goes out 
of his way to tax Hogarth with ‘ ribald vulgarity ’ in the A ery 
page in which he terms him ‘ the incarnation of our national 
taste in painting.’ Hogarth, we are informed, ‘ saw in tliose 
spiritualised cherubim |vhich usually minister to the holiest 
comjpositions of the Umbrian School, only an infant's head with 
a pair of duck’s wings under its chin,’ In opposition to these 
‘ grovelling views historiap cites the great Florentine reformer, 
who decided that ‘ the perfection of the bodily form is relative to 
the beauty of the mind.^ But Mr. Dennistoun relents; he will 
not be too hard upon Hogarth, ‘ from whom he does not expect 
a due apprkdation fef the fervid conceptions of Christian art, 
any more than he looks for syni]>athy for the pothouse personi- 
&Ations of Hogarth from'the pious Savonarola, English cari¬ 
catures,’ he ^oceeds, ‘ and Dutch familiar scenes are addressed 
10 ^ the aipit uncultivated minds; Umbrian and Siennese paint¬ 
ings can be understood only after a 4ong examination and ele¬ 
vated thought. The former, therefore, satisfy the imintelligent 
many—the latter delight the enlighten^ few.’ (ii. p. 162.) 
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We are quite resigned to being classed among ‘ the unintelligent 
many’ who do not look down upon MarriaqB a’^la^mode and 
the Harlot's Progress as ‘ hmglish caricatures ^ we d& not envy 
the refinement which incapacitates any man for the enjoyment 
of mere nature, wit, patlios, and inventive geqius. But we also 
•collect that Michael Angelo is no |‘avotirito with our author—^ 
the admirers of Hogarth may be. satisfied I 

The Beato Angelico Mr. Dennistoun Considers the protoQrpe 
of the Umbrian School, and he practised his art, it should seem, 
upon principled that we can hardly expect to see adopted into 
modem academies. » 

‘ Regarding his painting in the light oj a God-gift, he never sat 
down to exercise it without offering up orisons for divine influence; 
nor did he assume his palette until he felt these answered by a glow 
of holy inspiration. His pe«(fil thus literally embodied the language 
of prayer; his compositions were the result of long contemplation ou 
mystic revelations; his Madonnas borrowed their sweet and sinless 
expression from ecstatic visions; the Ba^sion of our Saviour was con¬ 
ceived by Iiim in tearful penitence, and executed with sobs and si^s. 
Deeming tlie forms he thus depicted to proceed from supernatural dic¬ 
tation, lie never would alter or retouch tlietn ; and though his works 
are generally brought to the highest attainable fiiii.sh, the impress of 
their first conception remains unchanged. To the unimaginative mate¬ 
rialism of the present day these sentences may seem Idle absurdities; 
but they illustrate ths character of Fra Giovanni, and no painter ever 
so thoroughly instilled his character into his works.*—ii. 184. 

We think Mr. Dennistoun would do well to leave esthetics to 
German philosophers and their sympathising, and not always 
sober, audiences—they are not likely to find much favour in 
land, nor do they indeed accord well with the customary turn 
and tone of Mr. Dennistoun’s own mind and style. We 
should be very gla<l if he could pro^ that good morals and 
good drawing were connected, but we fear it is in vain to emulate 
the success of the great masters of the fiRecnth century, by 
listening to a mass in the momiug rather than attending the 
anatomy schools, and by invoking the assistance of the V irgin 
instead of hiring good models,—Tire following perioil is most 

Johnsonian:— ^ 

* Those who have neither imbibed the spirft of the Roman ritual, 
nor studied the forms of Christian ari, may fully appreciate the dishe- , 
veiled goddesses of Rubens, or the golden bunsets of Claude; but 
let the^ understand ere they sneer at those sacred paintinos which for 
successive ages have confirmed the taith of the unlettered, elevated their 
hopes, and inspired their prayerful ejacuktions.’—vol. iii. p. 323. 

In that case we should close our academies^. But criticism is 

not'cxcepted froto the jurisdiction of fact. A\as not Claude a 
• Homan 
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and Rubens a devout Fleming, the favourite of 
J'esttitB and of &e most bigoted of Spanish Cdhrts? If 
imagine tbftt, in furnishbig idols for popular %oni^p, 
they am TOiforming acceptable service, we presume die kt]^e of 
their ptochkcrioas fan in nowise affect the merit of their intention. 
We have inurii forbeafanc^ for saperstition-*-it is the natu^” 
growdi e^urdent and ignorant minds—but we have none at all for 
the* affectation of it. ^r. Dennistoun most excuse us, but bis 
rincerity can only be defended at the expense of his common 
seme. u 

* civilisation began to recover the eclipse that followed 
tlm downfall of the Roman Empire, the church was the only 
fifid in which the Artist could exhibit—^the churchman his only 
pateon. Social life was too rude to require the omature of 
dwellings —^property was too insecure to invite accumulation. 
Sacred subjects were obviously the fittest for the only purpose 
‘ to vrideb art was applied—but as light became diffused, a natu- 
rafiy impressible and imaginative people deftanded the assist* 
ance of art in the interior decoration of their houses—and a change 
of''«tibject became not only desirable but necessary, since an 
Italian of the fifteenth century would no more have covered a 
pamiel in his dining-room with a martyrdom than he would have 
put a crucifix on his sideboard. 

during the life of the Beato Angelico (who, Mr. Dennis¬ 
toun seems to suppose, produced his pictures under the direct 
inspiration of the Virgin and the Saints) msmual dexterity and 
aca^mic knowledge made vast progress, but, considering the 
'^marvellous assistance’ which he enjoyed, we can hvdly wonder 
tkat he did nbt deign to accept much benefit from mem. Luca 
^(BOrelli was sixteen years of age when the BeAtodied; Masaccio, 
though a younger man, died twelve years before him; and to these 
two great artists more than to any others the invention of * the 
modem manner ’ ^lungs 5 to tiiem the honour may be ascribed 
iji having been the real instinctors and precursors of Micbel- 
ac^ Raphael. 

We ]noceed with our enumeration of some of those painters 
Who are Vk^ped for the Umbrian School Pietro della Fran- 
ceaca^Vat a native of* Borgo S. Sepolcro: though neither devoid 
of diligonoe nor of accuracy,i be derives'perhap* ids b^ titld 
tO^ the remetr of poitterity from having be^ the master^of Luca 
Sy^g)aoTeili^*'Of Fra Camoysle, whom ^Mr. Dennistdup calls 
* a li>illt|^yTOiiUliii“ and parish priest/ ^ little is known, and 

* of ^ the umate p^ofnitd^ a fpnr^ Tbe ■ 
eoqld iMdiv to eaiM)Ud«tbaCh6vtfao4>itMto«Vstsometime 

pidMOhe tifitw 

’ ^ few 
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tsw works ara.extant. Our author is aimou^ to'axouen.te 
iuiU fvasfi ^ a tendency to naturalism^’ a charge .tjp irUch he U 
exposed for har;!^ introduced the portrait ^ s auhlipiiiur. pa- 
trouesB into a votive picture. That he did sj we.otm reawly^ 
Jselieve, but we think any critic less sh<peked by tho enormity^ W 
such a crime than Mr. DennUtoun'seems to be, wooki acquit 
him of all ^naturalistic tendencies’ oef the first examinatieMX 
of any of his and priinitive performances. Tiznoteo doHiM 
Vite has sometimes had the honour of having his works sold for- 
early performances of llaphael. Girolamo d^lla Genga belongs 
also to this age and country—but we think^he claims of Urbino on 
the gratitude of thb world of art must rest on having produced 
Bramante, Raphael, and Baroccio, It is not surprising that these 
remarkable men should hav% received their education in other 
schools, and sought for wealthier patrons and a wider stage for the 
display of their talents than Urbino could furnish, Bramante 
was the early instructor, and, if we may believe Vasari, the rdb- 
tion of Raphael. Both a sculptor and a painter, he was destined 
to be better known as an architect; but possessing more taste 
than genius and mure fancy than imagination, he was unequal to 
the task assigned him. He was the original architect of St. 
Peter’s; and he involved the fabric in a complication of con^ 
fusion from which nothing short of the inspiration of Michel^ 
angelo could have extricated it, 

Mr. Dennistoun devotes some pages to the life of Raphad 
and a critique upon his works. LitUe of importance, however, 
can be gleaned that has escaped Vasari; in fact succeeding 
biographers have achieved nothing beyond a fresh arrange-* 
ment of his notices and a more exact catalogue of the great 
artist’s pictures. We not long ago treated this subject at some 
length in an article on M. Passavant’s respectable brok—(Q. R., 
vol. Ixvi.)—and have little now to add. Giovanni Sanzio, the 
father of Raphael, died while his |on was yet* a child; had he 
lived, we cannot but think he would have proved an abler in¬ 
structor than Pietro Perugino, with whom the ^venile prodigy 
was soon after placed. The works of Giovanni Sanzio are rape-— 
very few of them have reached |his country.^ An Starpieoe in 
the church -of S. Francesco at Urbipo gives us a very high idea 
of bis powers. Under bis taitiem we have no doubt the young 
painter would sooner have emancipated himself from the affecta¬ 
tion ancT mannerism of his day. The progress of was 

slow; bis youthful efibrts hardly presage his triumphs. The 
earliest works of Michelangelo aJre marvellous; but what eye 

* Sis John n eelkowt of ooeoSHnon talfo titiA seamen, pottesMi a €00 

•peotm«o of tbit tare masier. 
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c&i discern in the frescoes of Siena the future painter of the 
Vatican Stanze ? 

Mr. D^nistonn is anxious, to defend his favourite from the 
imputation of bonipwin^ from Michelangelo, and professes to dis¬ 
cover little trace* of imifatiop. Raphael condescended to no ser-, 
vile plagiarism certainly from his illustrious contemporary ; but 
his style was enlarged after his examination of the frescoes in the 
i^stine Chapel, and subsequent improvement may be traced in 
a more philosophical treatment of his svbject, and in the in- 
cnsftsefd sublimity of the whole conception. Micbelwigeio, with 
the force of irresistible *gcnius, gave a fresh impulse to art, and 
in every branch established a new criterion of excellence;— 

^ He was followed by Raphael *—says the discerning and eloquent 
J'useli—‘ the painter of Immanity; less vigorous, less elevated than 
Michelangelo, but more insinuating, more pressing on otir hearts—* 
the warm master of all our sympathies... .Perfect human beauty he 
ha not represented; form to liim was only a vehicle of character or 
pathos, and these he adapted in a mode and with a truth whicli leave 
all attempts at emendation hopeiess... .If separately taken, the line of 
Raphael has been excelled in correctness, elegance, and energy; his 
colour far surpassed tone, and truth, and harmony—iiis masses in 
jouudness—and his chiaroscuro in effect; consider^ as instruments 
of pathos, they have never been equalled ; and in composition, inven¬ 
tion, expression, and the power of telling a story, he lias never been 
^proacbed.’ — Lectures^ vol. li. p. 88 . 

The originality of this wtmderful man or of any of his con¬ 
temporaries must not be impugned on account of resem¬ 
blances that*may be discovered in the mode of treating subjects 
often handled by their predecessors. It should be remembered 
that when Raphael comm^ced his career, and indeed long after 
he hod ended it, the liturgical method of representing certain 
pwsons and incidents was still continued. In the Greek Church 
a painter, frequently a monk, #t all events a graduate in one of the 
inferior ranks of ordination, was attached to the cathedral or con¬ 
vent, whose exclusive privilege it was to produce portraits of the 
Panagia' aiid the Saints, drawn upon an orthodox pattern, from 
which no deviation^^was permitt^. The Latin Church, to be 
sttre, had never accomplished andh complete tinifonnity; it was 
offended, ht^Wever, when any innovations were introduced^into esta- 
'blished jlllgiods. It dictated the ccdourti of our Saviour’s tunic, 
the faslgwof die Virgin’s robes, the costume of the Eui§els, mid 
the of die Aposdes, The alleged ^jdagiarism* of 

he would have appealed to as a dexterous comidiance 
wmWednutted necesrity. In bit Transligtfftftion be hasfol- 
en'tscient model in representing in the same picture the 

vision 
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vision 'oa the Mount and the scene of demoniac possession 
below; only his genius supplied the pointing finger of the 
Apostle, indicating the vicinity of ^certain help, connecting the 
subjects together. It woukl be a curious and interesting study 
to trace the treatment of the same subject ^y^ succession. of 
painters from the revival of aft to the days of Michel¬ 
angelo. Even he, the mightiest and nhost original of Italian 
masters, accepted the conceptions of his predecessors, and made 
them his own by his y-eatment. * The Creation of Adam and Eve, 
on the ceiling of the Sisdne Chapel, their Expulsion from Paradise, 
and the Last Judgment, exhibit little nnvelly in the composition; 
and the introduction ^ven of the ferryman Charon, which Mr. Den- 
nistoun censures as a novelty in his representation of the infernal 
regions, had before been adopted by Orcagna in his illustrations 
of the visions of Dante, in the church of St. Maria Novella. 

It was in subjects drawn from profane liistory and fable that 
Raphael exhibited all tlie*richness of his fancy. Here we ^^ace 
that advancement in anatomical accuracy which Mr. Dennistoun 
deplores as the necessary consequence of the ‘ growing naturalism 
of his time*—(ii. 234). Our taste is, fortunately for us, less refined 
than Mr. Dennistoun’s, and we can admire works of art that 
‘ descend to a close imitation of nature.* It was this condescen¬ 
sion that made Phidias the greatest of artists, and which after¬ 
wards placed Micifelangelo, Raphael, and Titian on a level not 
much beneath him. The frescoes of the Famesina and the story of 
Cupid and Psyche, with other works, as preserved and multiplied 
by the graver of Marcantonio, exhibit all the freshness and inven¬ 
tion of Raphael; but to form an idea of his grandeur a visit 
to Rome is indispensable. The taste and partiality of Julius 
and Leo confided to him the decoration of the Vatican, 
the works of preceding artists, however hitherto esteemed, 
were unliesitatingly destroyed to make room for the rising 
genius. Michelangelo had treated the suIQect of Theocracy 
in the Sistine Chapel. The spread of the true faith and the 
glory of the pontificate were the iittiag theses in the palace 
which the popes were to inhabit. Every subject represented 
in this series illustrates the intended allegory. *The triumph 
of the Cross and the establ^n^ent of Clmstianity ore accom- ^ 
plishedsin the victory of Constantine, and the alliance of Religion 
with the state in the baptism of that prince and 
of ChfCriemagne. The divine authority of the i**. maid^ 
fested in the ^ Justibcatiavi* of Leo and Miracle of tbe BorgOy 
and the retreat 4 >f Attila from the walls^f the aacred dtj. The 
supremacy of the Chur«h is typified in expnkioo of 

fro^ the Temple-f-and that of the Pope m dmtation of 

K 2 stantine 
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stdAtine and the entire Saracens brought in chains to his judg¬ 
ment seat. The ‘ Dispute of the Sacrament' is the revelation of 
the holy mystery, and Uhe Miracle of Bolsena’ establishes to the 
confusion of infidelity the doctrine of transubstantiation. 

Great as the Italian masters are in their easel pictures, it is 
in their frescoes alone that thhy reach their highest excellence. 
To judge of the magnitude^of the powers of Correggio, Parma must 
be visited, for of the numerous pictures which bear his name 
and that of Raphael, filling every tollection ^ Europe, how small 
a proportion have any claim to originality I Yet many of these 
spurious pictures have been puffed into celebrity. The trade of 
criticism has fallen into the hands of men who have an interest 
in raising their own or their friends’ possessions into importance, 
and their 2 esthctical raptures are, in fact, the best advertisement. 
Barry, the painter, shrewdly observed that no opinion should be 
received with so much caution as that of a petty collector. What- 
e^fchigh-sounding words may be for ever in his mouth, he is 
often ignorant of high art, nay, even hostile to it; his standard of 
merit being formed by the specimens his own petty museum con¬ 
tains. Mr. Dennistoun has been indefatigable in his researches, 
and we are obliged tc him for a vast deal of valuable informa¬ 
tion, but we lost much of our respect for his judgment when we 
discovered that he is a small collector. 

German critics have lately attempted to^ establish for their 
country a sort of rivalry with Italy in the early cultivation of the 
arts, and some English writers have rashly admitted the preten¬ 
sion. This or that mechanical or chemical process may have been 
discovered in Germany or Flanders—^though we believe it is now 
generally thought that even oil-painting had its real cradle among 
the Byzantine monks—but if any human achievement deserves 
the title of originality, it is the Art of Italy. If any infiuence can 
be traced to Germany at all, it was of a sinister character. Marc- 
antonio wasted precious timt in copying the engravings of 
Albert Durer, which considerably delayed his progress, and the 
stiff and angular {oldingsr of the same artist may be found dis¬ 
figuring the broad and monumental drapery of Andrea del Sarto. 

Frederico Baroccio^ bom in ^1528, eight years after the 
«,deaih of Raphael, belonged ]o a-ifamily of artists; his grand¬ 
father was a sculptor of no mean reputation, employed "by 
Z>^ke in the decoration of the castle of Urbino—and 

hhi elder bkifher was a skilful mechanician, much favoured *by the 
prinC^^^of the house of Rovere, who all seem to have possessed 
'anL;|i^ilid^ary taste for jewellery and watchmaking. He was bom 
IKUd passed much of his youth at Pesaro, attracted 
t||liHr^by't^ pictute-gsdlery in the duke’s favourite villa. He 

afterwards 
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afterwards visited Florence and Rome. His style was formed 
from the observation of the works of CoiTeggio and.Pannegiano; 
and he sometimes approaches these masters. While at Urbino 
no single picture by Raphael is to be found, nor any building 
that can be assigned to Bramante—tlie pictdres of Baroccio are 
numerous. They are all in churches or convents, and the subjects 
are consequently sacred ; they are, indeed, handled with so much 
licence of composition, such variety of light and shade, and such 
brilliancy of colouring, that aH solemnity is lost—but the great 
ability of the artist is undeniable. 

The Zuccari were also natives of Urbinb, and contemporaries 
of Baroccio. They painted much in Spain, at Rome, at Florence, 
and at Caprarola. They belong to the class of decorative 
painters, of whom Italy Jias produced so many, and to whom 
her churches, palaces, and villas owe so much. Federico 
Zuccaro was in great vogue at Rome, an<l was made President 
of the Academy of Painters by the favour of the reigning Po pe. 
He lived in the luxury of opulence, and decorated his Re¬ 
sidence on the Pincian hill with lunettes, medallions, and ara¬ 
besques of his own invention. The house remained long in 
the possession of his descendants; but it was inhabited at the 
beginning of the present century by M. Bertoldy, the Prussian 
consul, and may be regarded, says Mr. Dennistoun, 

‘ as the cradle of the modern school of painting. The frescoes on 
which Overbeck, Cornelius, Schnor, and Veit first essayed that 
elevated and pure style which has regenerated European taste—these 
attract many an admirer, little aware that tlie basement rooms, aban¬ 
doned to menial uses, contain some of the latest efforts of Cinquecento 
decoration that have fair pretensions to merit.*—(Vol. iii. p. 348.) 

We are sorry to hear this for the credit of the taste of our age. 
The productions of the Zuccari, fa&lty as they are, have life, 
spirit, invention, originality—in which the hard, flat, stiff novelties 
so admired by Mr. Demiisloun are totally deficient. The arts have 
no greater enemy to contend wiA than afFectetion, and it is the 
worst of affectation to imitate the defeats of our predecessors. 

The territory of Urbino was famous for having improved the 
manufacture of pottery, and, like all the jjiaterial^roductions of 
Italy at that period, it sought, the assistance of the fine artas. Man^^ 
exdmpies arc graceful and elegant in form, and, though coarse in 
execution, have great beauty of design. The Robbia family at 
Florence had executed beautiful groups and baa-reliefs in vitrified 
clay, of which numerous specimens exist throughout Tuscany 
to this day. The secret of the manufactory died with the last 
member of ^the family, and the attempt to revive it in this practi¬ 
cal age has not yet been crowned with success. We shall pltrsue 
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th^ interesting subject no farther at present. Mr. Marryat’s 
clerllf and elegantly-illustrated History of Pottery and Porcelain 
ia modem Europe and among the nations of the ]^t has been for 
«i»me time before the public, and would require a more compre¬ 
hensive consideration than we have space to give it—we may 
discuss it perhaps at some future time in connexion with a work 
announced by Mr. Birch aipon the still more beautiful specimens 
of the ceramic art which the Greeks and Etruscans have be¬ 
queathed to us. * ^ 

It would be great injustice to take leave of Mr. Dennistoun 
withoirt acknowledging She patient industry exhibited in the 
prosecution of his task. It is one obviously congenial to his 
taste and his feelings ; it is natural that he should enter¬ 
tain a very high admiration for the* talents and the genius of 
the Itjxlian people during the period which has occupied so 
much of his attention—and it is pardonable that he should close 
bls^yes on many of their faults ;—but he is not just when treating 
’^of other nations, nor even always, we must say, reasonable. The 
Spanish, the French, and the Germans he constantly speaks of 
as ‘ barbarous nations ; ’—(on one occasion he calls the Prince of 
Orange ‘ a fair-haired barbarian,’ an epithet calculated to give a 
' most false impression <»f that politic prince) ;—and he seems even 
to put a little affectation into his echo of the insolence of the 
Italian historians in this particular. 

Besides examining many manuscripts himself, be has received 
valuable assistance in that department. In Italy the remark of 
Lord Chesterfield that ‘ nothing remains unedited which deserves 
to be publishe^d’ will not hold good. Many interesting papers have 
been supplied him, he informs us, by Mr. Rawdon Brown, 
whose researches have been far more extensive than Ins own, 
and whose knowledge of‘the history of Italy is at once general 
and exact. We could wish that the very airious selections made 
by Mr. Brown froili tlic journals of Marin Sanuto were better 
known in this country ; unfortunately they were published at 
Venice, and only m the original Italian. Mr. Dennistoun is not 
always so fortunate in his authorities and in his citations, nor has 
he done wis^y we ^hink in swelling his text with original 
^documents of small interest, and with tlieir wordy transla¬ 
tion. The extracts from tfie chronicle of Gioranni Saihxio 
(the father of Raphael), for example, are far too copious; a 
ramming annalist inspires little confidence, and the bald VtoioUs 
that regularly follow these profuse speci^iens of antiquated doggrel 
offer Ifttiirxelief to the suffering reader. All these, withHwmy sinular 
should have been omitted, ac bsmished to aan appendix. 
J^M^feccounU of battles ojk! military movements ore generally bfief, 

and 
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and he usually abstains from criticism on the faults and mistakes 
of the commanders—indications of sense and modesty ^on 
which we congratulate him, Wc regret that other historiai^ of 
the day have not a<lopted the same practice. Such descriptions 
and disquisitions from the pen of a civilian have seldom any sort of 
’ value; too vague and inaccurate to intjeresf the military reader, their 
awkward technicalities make them utterly unintelligible to others. 

His admiration for friends and 'fellow-labourers is rather 
ostentatious. We get tired of^the eloquent Lord This—the 
accomplished Mr. Tlurt—and the learned Mrs. Tother. Sundry 
mottoes to chapters, and other obtrusive flowejs from contemporary 
classics, may as well be dropped in futur# editions. This perpetual 
bandying of compliments among living authorities (by no means 
confined to Mr. Dennistoun’s pages), the transparent trick of a 
self-trumpeting ^ camaraderie,^ reminds us of nothing so much as 
the bragging captains in Jleaumont’s Kimj and no King, w*ho are 
perpetually giving each other certificates of valour and conduct— 
for ever called in question'by everybody else. 


Art. V .—The Correspondence of Horace Walpole, Earl of Oiford, 
and the Rev. William Mason, Now first published from the 
original MSS. Edited, with Notes, by the Rev. J. Mitford. 
2 vols. 8vo. 1850. 

O F all the qualities of Horace Walpole’s pen, its fecundity 
seems giadually becoming the most wonderful. In our 
Number of September, 1843, we first noticed the extraordinary 
diligence with which, amidst the numerous and constant engage¬ 
ments of fashionable and political life, voluminods authorship, 
and a zealous pursuit of anti(|i|ities and virtu, he found time to 
write such a prodigious number of letters as we then already 
possessed, amounting to about two thousand, and filling ten 
closely-printed octavo volumes ; pnd we anno]^nced our conviction 
that there were probably considefbble classes of his correspond¬ 
ence which had not yet seen the light. Since tliat we have re-, 
ceived additional proofs of his indefatigability:—four thick 
volumes of his Memoirs of George III.—two volumes containing 
upwards of four hundred letters to Ladyt)ssory—and now two 
others pf his correspondence witli Mason, of which Walpole's* 
share may perhaps amount to a couple of hundred more.* And 
this isiqjrobably not all. The publisher, indeed, of ^eite volumes 
advertises with great confidence that ‘ this is the last'series of the 
unpublishet^ letters of tSis incomparable epistolary writerbiit 

* We are tkoe vaguely, becaiaae the editor has neither 

the letters, aor giren us eitberJodex or table of coiiteuts. ^ 

' no 
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is^ nor, we believe, can be, given for this assertion. On 
recollecting how comparatively few of the already 
l^i^shed Mtera ere addressed to the persons with whom we 
wow he much delighted to correspond—Madame du DeSfand, 
General Conway, Xord ^larcourt,* Mrs. Darner, Lady Aylesbmy, 
Lady Suffolk, Lady Harvey, 4he Chutes, the Beauclercs, the whole* 
tribe of Waldegraves, a^d ^so many others of his nearest and most 
familiar friends tod relations—we are led to hope that we are not 
even yet au fond du sac. Proba^jly the most curious batch of ail 
would be those to Mrs. CUve^ which at her death no doubt re¬ 
tained into his owtichands, and have never been heard of. 

When we reflect that the mass of published letters and memoirs 
extends over a space of sixty-tyo years—from 1735 to 1797—and 
embraces every possible topic of politics, literature, and social life, 
drawn from the best sources of information, and detailed with such 
imwearied diligence, and such attracti^ e vivacity, we grow every day 
more and more convinced of the serious importance of Horace 
Tl^lpole as the historian of* his time. Light and gossiping as the 
individual letters may seem, they constitute, taken altogether, a 
body of historical evidence to which no other age or country can 
afford anything like a parallel. But against those merits must be 
set off many concomi’xuit and, as we may \enture to call them, 
congenial defects. His politics are always under the strong influ¬ 
ence of party and often of faction, and his details of social life 
and personal character aic rendered more amusing indeed, but 
less trustwoithy, by a strong seasoning of scandal, and occasion¬ 
ally of malice. It is not given to man to be at once of a party, 
and impartial—to be a gossip, and not ccnsoiious. Wc do not 
take the characters of Loicl Wharton oi Sh Robert Walpole from 
Swift, nor should we from HoracatWalpole those of Bute or North. 

But besides this natural and inevitable bias, Walpole had, no 
doubt, fi^om his mother, and (if the scandal of the day was well 
founded) from his /atheij too, &. marked jpeculiaritij of temper, 
which perhaps sharpened his s^acity and brightened his wit, but 
not unfrequently distorted his vision and deceived his judgment 
to to ^most morbid degree. The result is, that no writer we know 
of tequires to|?e read,^when read historically, with more suspicion 
-* . ‘ ■' ‘ ^ ' — . . ■ 

> . * Mr. Mltfdid tpilki, So ooe of hU 11^63, of lonaethnig that is to be s^q in * fbe 
UsMOtttt Cottfjgsyiteuce/ but be does not teli us wbat or where this Harewrt Corre- 
^cwjectuie that it may be Horace Walpole’s lettm to the two Lord 
^ butsurely tins is a very vagud way of ciflug an ouMotYfy. At 
albCMKl^ it seUns to contradict the publislier’s adverii»emeut, that there are no mote 
tamibUAed letters of Walsole. * 

f See'hi Lord Wbarncliffe’s edition of Lady Mary Wortley's works Lady LiOuba 
StWat^etoiteoaei^ Horace * iTas mtorioualjf the sou qf Ciur Lord Herwy.’ See also 

notice of John Lord Harvey, prefixed to hts Bfeinoin, 1 . xix. * 

—at 
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—at least, more caution—and a nicer investigation and comparison 
of all contemporary testimony. £v^ when run through for mere 
amusement, so much of the interest and of the pleasantry turns 
on circumstances and allusions Which are every day becoming 
less familiar to ordinary readers, that thej^e is hardly a page which 
would not he the better for some exk^aneous elucidation. 

These consideiations have induced us V> give a closer and more 
continuous attention to the successive hatches of Walpole's Cor¬ 
respondence and Memoirs than such apparently light reading 
might seem at first si^ht to deserve. They have also prompt^ 
the regret that we have been forced to express for the very unsatis¬ 
factory way in which most of those publications, and particularly 
the later ones, have been what ts called ‘ edited.* 

The respectable name oi, Mr. Mitford on this new title-page 
gave us bettei hopes. He has been long practised in the edito¬ 
rial office, and, from the course of his literary life, would have 
been, we should have thought, peculiarly qualified for such a 
taisk. But wc have been altogether disappointed. This is fiS 
doubtedly the worst edited of the whole Walpolean scries. The 
anonymous editor of the Letters to Mann did little, and did it 
ill; Mr. Vernon Smith did nothing—but Mr. Mitford has done 
worse than nothing. So far from elucidating what might be 
dark, he has sometimes confused what was clear, and in hardly 
any instance explains a real obscurity. Mr. Mitfoid is evidently 
aware that he has not done fur us all that wc might have reason¬ 
ably expected. He says :— 

‘ I have, where it seemed requisite, made a few observations in the 
notes, but from circumstances connected with my professional engage¬ 
ments, o\er which I had no control, that poition of the book is less 
perfect than I could have wished; in some cases, however, the readers 
will be able to supply themselves wUh origmal information ; in others, 
they may derive assistance from the learned editors of works by Wal¬ 
pole previously published^ and perhaps what th^ will find in these 
volumes may not he altogether without its use.*— Preface. 

This, begging Mr. Mitford*s pardon, seems to us a very insuffi¬ 
cient apology. * Engagements over wfiich he* had no control ’ 
might have curtailed bis commentaries, but can har^y be pleaded 
for the laborious inanity of seventy or eighty whole pages-of what 
he csHAs Illustrative Notes appende<> to his volumes—a much larger < 
proportion than even the best (or least bad) of Walpole’s editors 
had hitherto given us. We cannot understand why mites so ap¬ 
parently copious should contain so little illustration. For instance, 
Walpole says in Decembef, 1773— 

* 1 have read a pretty little drama called Palladius and Irene, written 
by I*kuow not whom.*—i. 110. 


On 
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On this we find a note— 

* Palladios and Irene, a drama in three acts, 8vo. 1773. This is 
all that is given, without mentioning the author*s name.’—i. 420. 

The note is a mere echo, which leaves the matter just where it 
found it. • • 

Again—Walpole says:—-* 

‘ There is come out a £ife of Garrick, in two volumes, by Davies, the 
bookseller, formerly a player. It is written naturally, simply, without 
pretensions. The work is entertaining,’ ii. 86. 

Thisr seems plain miou^h ; but the editor thinks it necessary to 
add an illustrative note :— 

‘ ‘‘ Memoirs of the Life of Garrick,” interspersed with characters and 
anecdotes of his theatrical contemporaries, &c., by Thomas Davies. 
New JBxlition, 1808, 2 vols. A work of entertainment and informa¬ 
tion.*—ii. 391. 

note tells less than the text. , 

Again : Walpole, after recommending a volume of French 
‘ Letters,’ adds, ‘ I do not recommend the boasted Siege of Calais ’ 
(ii. 7); on which we find, 300 pages off, this illustrative note:— 

* Siege of Calais, a tragedy by Charles Deni*;, translated from the 
French of de Belloy, with historical notes, 1765. See ^Biog. Bra-- 
matica' —ii. 404. 

Few readers will have the Biographia Dramatica at hand, but 
we can console them by informing them that the said Biographia 
would have told them no more than the Illustrative Note, and that 
neither it nor the Note has any relation whatsoever to what Wal- 
*pole was writing about—to wit, the original French play, which, 
as we find from the Collective Correspondence (vol. iv.), he liad 
asked Lord Hertford, 25,th March, 1765, to send him from Paris, 
and of which Jje writes to George Montague on the 5th April in 
the identical words used to Mason. The translation hg Denis 
mentioned in the biographia jthd the Note had not yet appeared, 
and probably Walpole never saw it; it seems to have fallen 
dead-bom from tjie pre^. 

Of so large a body of notes there are not, we believe, above a 
dozen that ^brd anything that c^n be fairly called illustration; — 
some are absolute blunders, while there arc a hundred passages on 
which a really illustrative note would have been desirabk*. There 
is too much that we do not want, and too little of what we do.* 
And we altogether to the remedy that Mr, MitTord pro- 


* a]io notice the mmor blunder of exiling, witliout even tlw help of a mark 

note from the page it profeises to illuetrate—a mode eometirnet neces- 
long i^eq^ttititire commentariee, but at absurd as iDcooveBieBt in a cose Ifke tltis. 


poses 
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poses—of Hhe reader^s supplying himself with origiml inform- 
ation^ or ^consulting the learned editors of all WalpM s previously 
published works* It is rather hard on the purchaser of two costly 
volumes—which from the addition of the name of Mason may be 
^upposed to be substantially of a separate, class<*“to be forced to 
buy all the long series of Walpole's correspondence—(to say 
nothing of the Biographia Dramatica and the like)-“and painfully 
to pick out from them what an editor ought to have already ex¬ 
tracted for his use. In short, we ha^e to say generally, and we shall 
by and by show more particularly, that, from whatever cause, Mr. 
Milford has done fiis work less perfectly^'Xo i^e hfe own too-indulgent 
phrase, than any editor that it lias been yet our ill-fortune to meet. 
In ordinary cases it is hardly worth while to notice mere errors 
of the press, but in these volumes they are so numerous, and in 
some instances such ludicrous perversions of the meaning, as 
to justify and indeed require special remark. The following 
instances will we think show that the Editor could not have react 
his own printed sheets. Walpole is made to say that Gray waT 
‘ easily disgusted with his conduct while on tlieir travelsbut 
Walpole undoubtedly wrote early; for that was the fact, and 
accordingly in another letter he says ‘ I am sorry to find I dis¬ 
obliged Gray so very early* (i. 106.) Walpole is made, in the 
very first page, to send Mason a ‘ volume of Engravings^ instead of 
his catalogue of Engravers. Then we read of Murphie*s plagiarisms 
(i. 164), and, of course, thought of Arthur Murphy; but read¬ 
ing on, we found Mocjdierson was meant. Of a certain nolo 
Episcopari sermon which Mason had preached, and wliich Wal¬ 
pole advised him to suppress, he is made to say 323) that 
‘ it can be recalled ’—when he certainly wrote ‘ it cannot bo 
recalled.* Judge Fersin (ii. 25) will puzzle legal chrouologists— 
unless they have industry to discover tliat Mr. Baron Perryn 
may have been meant. We were stiirtled (ii. 108) at finding 
that a certain circumstance is to make Mason, who hated 
Lord Rockingham, ^ever love* him, — Walpole really meaning 
that it might make Mason love ^ even* Jiim, We were for a 
moment at a loss to know who ^ the Parnassu} Poet* (ii. 298) 
might be, who was a channel of commuijjcation ^between his 
brother poets, Hayley and MaSon ; at last wc discovered that 
‘the Parnassus Post* was meant. VValpole excuses the absurdity 
of a certain person’s opinion by the suggestion that it was a general 
error— ^^Hefendit immerus ;* this‘is amazingly ^ defend it 

Numerus^ as if one Nurr^rus was called upon to defend the 
obnoxious opinion. We were astonished in reading Mason’s list 
of his preferments in thg cathedral of York to find him appointed, 
in 17B3, to the ^ Primateship f as we have never heard that he waa 

Primate 
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Primate of England, we conclude that the Preceniorship may 
be a preferable led.io. In vol. ii. p. 314, Walpole is made to 
‘ accept ’ an unseasonable visitor : Horace was seldom so comply¬ 
ing, and accordingly he resolutely begged leave to ^excepC him. 
In one of his Soweriog bursts of patriotism^ Walpole exclaims 
(i. 219), ‘ 1 am not corrupted; I am not a traitor,^ The printer 
has lowered the proud boast into ‘ I am not a tailor V We may 
add that, throughout, sentences constantly begin and end where 
they ought not. It is almost incredible that any man of literary 
habits should have inspected the printotf shcete; but our readers 
will find cause foi*more wonder of a like kind^n the sequel. 

While we feel ourselves obliged to complain that Mr. Mit- 
ford has so egregiously failed in editorial details, we willingly 
acknowledge the substantial value* of the publication itself, and 
the special gratitude that we owe to him for having brouglit to 
light a correspondence which, though wc are very far from thinking 
it, as he does, ‘ of as much general and greater literary interest than 
any other portion of Walpole’s epistolary works,’ does certainly 
fill up an important chasm in his correspondence, and throws 
additional light on an interesting and somewhat enigmatical 
portion of the literary and political history of both Mason and 
Walpole. It will also be found not unimportant to general history, 
and particularly to the elucidation of that violent struggle of 
parties that lasted from 1770 to the conclusion of the Rocking¬ 
ham administration. 

‘ The letters of Mason, now first printed, formed part of the col¬ 
lection of manu‘?cripts purchased of the Duke of Grafton, as executor 
of the late Earl of Waldegrave, and were entrusted to me for publica¬ 
tion ; and while I was lamenting the imperfect manner in which they 
would appear, from want of the answers of the correspondent, my 
friend. Archdeacon Bunfhy, informed me that the corresponding letters 
of Walpole were carefully, and in their entire form, preserved at the 
Rectory House at* Aston. The introduction which I obtained from 
him was most kindly received €y Mr. Alderson, the present possessor 
of the place, and with a'liberality for which my thanks are now to be 
paid, he allowed tne the ftse of the volumes, that for more than half a 
century had been under the safe protection of his father and himself.’* 
— Preface, pp. vii. vfti. * 

The editor says very truly* that the two main points^pf interest 
in the correspondence are the explanation of Walpole’s juvenile 
quarrel with Gray, and of his partnership with Masbn in the 
celebrated ‘ Heroic Epistle.’ On thp first point, however, there 

r m_ I- . . 1 . a_. I .r-- “ 

* IJbiS |f«Dtleaiai), the present rector of A)iton, is son to the Rev. Ch. Alderson, 
^Mon's intimate friend and sole executor, who infthediately succeeded the poet in 
that valuable living and beautiful parsonage. * 

is 
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is little more to learn than Mason had already told us in a passage 
of his ‘ Life of Gray/ which was dictated to him by Walpole in 
a very creditable spirit. When Mason submittcnl to Walpole the 
account which he proposed to give, in the ‘ Life,’ of the difference 
^etween them, Walpole answered (March, 1773)^— 

^ I am so far from being dissatisfied, that I must beg leave to sharpen 
your pen, and in that light only, with regard to myself, would make 
any alterations in your text. I am conscious that in the beginning of 
the differences between Gray and the fault was mine. 1 was too 
young, too fond of .my owfi diversions, nay, I do not doubt, too much 
intoxicated by indii|fence, vanity, and the insolence of my situation as 
a Prime Minister’s son, not to have been inaftentive and insensible to 
the feelings of one I thought below me ; of one, I blush to say it, that 
I knew was obliged to me; of one whom presumption and folly per¬ 
haps made me deem not my supa*ior then in parts, though I have since 
felt my infinite inferiority to him. I treated him insolently : he loved 
me, and I did not think he did. 1 reproached him with the difference 
betwe^ us, when he acted frpm conviction of knowing he was my 
superior. I often disregarded his wishes of seeing places, which I would*^ 
not quit other amusements to visit, though 1 ottered to send him to 
them without me. Forgive me, if 1 say that iiis temper was not con¬ 
ciliating. At the same time tliat I will confess to you that he acted a 
more friendly part, had I had the sense to take advantage of it. He 
freely told me of my faults:—I declared I did not desire to hear 
them, nor would correct them. You will not wonder that with the 
dignity of his spirit, and the obstinate carelessness of mine, the breach 
must have grown wider, till we became incompatible.’—vol. i. 
p. 57. 

He says again in July :— 

‘You see how easily (early) I had disgusted him; bnt my faults 
were very trifling, and I can bear their being known, and forgive his 
displeasure. I still think I was as much to j^lame as he was.’—vol. 1. 

p. 86. 

And, again, of West and Gray, he says :— ^ 

‘ Of ray two friends and me, I onlymake a most indifferent figure. 

1 do not mean with regard to parts or talents.* I never one instant of 
my life had the superlative vanity of ranlfing myself with them. 
They not only possessed genius, which I have not, with great learning 
which is to be acquired, and which I pever acquired ,* but b?th Gray and 
West had abilities marvellously premature. What wretched boyisli stuff 
would my^ntemporary letters to them appear, if they existed; and 
which they both were so good-natured as to destroy !—What unpoetic 
things weft mine at that age, some of which unfortunately do exist, 
and which I yet could neverjurpass.—But it is notin that light I 
consider my own position. We had not got to Calais before Gray was 
dissatisfied, for I was a boj, and he, thougii infinitely more a man, wi^ 
not enough so to make ulowances. Hence ami never mention^ 

once 
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ORce with kindness in his letters to West. This hurts me for him, as 
well as myself. For the oblique censures on my want of curiosity I 
liave nothing to say. The fact was true: my eyes were not purely classic: 
and though 1 am now a dull antiquary, my age then made me taste plea* 
sures and diversions merely modern.* I say this to you, and to you only, 
in confidence. I do not 6bject to a syllable. I know hoM' trifling, hou^ 
useless, how blameable I have been; and submit to hear my faults—both 
because I have had faults, and because I hope 1 have corrected some 
of them; and though Gray hints at my unwillingness to be told them, 
I can say truly that to the end of* his life, hp neither spared the repri¬ 
mand nor mollified the terms, as you and others luiow, and I believe 
have felt.’—vol. i. p? 10^ * 

This is candid and amiable; and wc have made our extracts the 
more liberally because they are certainly the passages "of the 
whole work in which Walpole appears to the most advantage 
though, after all, they do not remove the mystery about the 
immediate cause of the sudden and never quite reconciled rupture 
^hich separated them at Reggio, in 1741. 

Upon the second and now more interesting point—the author¬ 
ship of the Heroic Epistle —the etUtor tells us ;— 

‘ The readers of these Letters will be interested in seeing the entire 
secret history of the Heroic Epistle unveiled for the first time 
before them, and the many cautious artifices with which it was at¬ 
tempted to conceal the author. It was not from the remote and 
tranquil solitudes of a Yorkshire rectory that a satire, which showed 
an intimate acquaintance with all the news and scandal of tlie town, 
and which could fix its mark on each prevailing weakness from the 
City to the Court, might be expected to come forth; but the public 
eye was very soon suspiciously directed to Msison,*-^Preface, xi. 

Mason, indteed, disclaimed it in an expostulatory letter to T. 
Warton; but— 

‘Notwithstanding thistdisclaim, and the other stratagems u.sed to 
mislead, which are described in this correspondence, the belief gra- 


* In this Walpole seoms to'do himself iniastice ; for we have to thank Mr. Mit- 
ford for Itavin^ produced the following remarkable testimony, from the classic pen of 
Dr. Middleton, as to^Ue tasle ind Judgment of the young connoisseur 

* Ex his autem agrt Romani divitiis, neminem profecto de peregrinatoribus nostris 
thesaurum inde^ejwrtasse credo, et remm delectu et pretio majis sestimabilem ac 
quero amicus meus nobili^Horatius Walptle in Angliam nuper advexit: Juveuis, non 
tarn generis nobilifate, ac p^erni xmopinp gloria, quam ingenio, doctrind, et virtute 

. pToi)Ti& illustris. llle veio baud cilius me in patriam reversus est, qu^ de studiis 
uels, ut consoerat, familiariter per literas querens, mibi ultro de copil suft, quicquld 
ad argumenti mei ratiouein, ant llbelli oniamentum pertineret, pro arbit^ roeo uten- 
dum obtulit. ‘‘Quam quidem ejwg liberalitatem libenfer admodum amplexus essem, m 
cpeiis hujus Jam propaabsoluti faslidio quodam eprreptus, atque ad alia festiiiam^ Intra 
temunQaat ab imtio destioatoc illud coutinere statuissem. Attamen prseclaram istam 
Musei Walpoliani suppellectilem, ab interprete aliquo peritiure propediem explican- 
dam edeimanique esse confido.*—itfttfd/etoni, ad Germana quadam Antiq. 

Monv msdl Af p. 6, published sn 1745. * 

dually 
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dually grew and strengthened, and tlien pointed sagaciously to what 
appears the truths that Walpole furnished the notes and illustrations 
of the text, and conducted the poem through the press* The satires 
that followed, of far inferior merit, wire brought into the world in the 
same manner' — Preface, xiii» ^ 

There is hardly one item of this statement which seems to 
us perfectly accurate. In the first place, we shall presently ex¬ 
plain more fully, the entire secret history is not unveiled; and 
what is told, though told with greater certainty, is not told for 
tlie first time* Mas6n was very early suspected; and his 
‘ disclaim,' as th? editor calls it, to T. Warton, was certainly no 
denial. We see in Uoswell^s Life of Johnson that in 1784 
Walpole was supposed to be also concemed in it; and in the 
edition of that work in 1831 it is stated, ‘ there can be no doubt 
that tfie Heroic Epistle was the joint production of Mason and 
Walpole—Mason supplying the poetry and Walpole the points.^ 
—(vol. iv. p. 485.) This opinion has been since often repeated 
—never, that we know of, i|aestioned. It was maintained, iff 
some detail, in our article on the Letters to Lady Ossory (Q. R., 
June, 1848) ; and the present publication neither adds nor sub¬ 
tracts anything essential to or from the general view of the case 
so given. It proves indeed, what before was only suspected, that 
the pen was Mason’s, and perhaps exclusively; but we shall see 
good reason for thinking that tlie first thought was accidentally 
furnished by Walpole; and—though the extreme reserve and studied 
mystery in which constant apprehensions of a post-office espionnage 
induced the correspondents to envelop themselves leave us in doubt 
as to the extent of Walpole’s subsequent suggestions—there is 
abundant reason to conclude that they were many ariU important. 
Mason, in allusion to some of the later political satires and squibs of 
which the Heroic Epistle was the prologae, claims for himself no 
higher merit than of cooking the materials Walpole had prepared :— 

‘ The idlest cook-maid in the kingdo^p may make% pudding if any of 
her fellow sarvants will pick the plumbs and make them ready to mix 
with the batter. She has nothing,td’do then^ut stir them about and tye 
them tight in the pudding-bag. So no more at present from 

your sinceare frind till dethe ^ 

• Cathebinb^Iullindar.*—H. 262. 

And tbia was probably equally true*of the first of the series, which 
contained so many \oca\-plums, which Walpole was most likely to 
have ful^dshed. . « 

There can be no doubt th^t Mr. Mitford’s limitation of his share 
to that oifamishing notes and conducting the poem through the press 
is a most gratuitous ^sumption, not only unwarranted by any 
prooT we can discover, but so completely negatived by the letters 

of 
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closer, we were rather surprised is& finding our Q>uri Chaplain 
adopting, so early as January 1^72, one of Wfdpc^e’js very peculiar 
prejudices by sneering at the Martyrdom. This induced us to 
go a step farther, and we gathered'from other works which we 
have the good luck to have at hand tl^t Braganza was first 
]played on the 17th February 1776—so that, unless the epilogue 
Was written above three years before the* representation of the 
play, the date which the editor so peremptorily prefb^es to the 
letter must be erroneous : and so«it certainly is; for on the 1st 
February 1775 Walpold mentions the epilogue to Lady Ossory 
asjW vjritten; and in his own autobiographtcal sketch he says 
that ‘ he wrote tliis epilogue in February 1775/ It is clear, then, 
that the date of 1772 is a mistake. If the editor found it on the 
original letter, he surely ougl^^ to have detected and endeavoured 
to account for it. If he has added the date, he has, besides the 
anachronism, fallen into a second and more serious editorial error 
—that of not specifying that it is an addition of his own. We lay 
considerable stress on this point, because in all such publications 
it is of great importance to know what variances —whether by ad¬ 
dition or suppression—an editor may have thought proper to 
make; and wc see reason to suspect that in this Correspondence 
many have been made without any acknowledgment; at least we see 
allusions to foregoing passages which we cannot find—answers to 
letters that do not appear—references to names not before men¬ 
tioned, and the like. Tiie editor may perhaps not be to blame 
for these discrepancies or lacuna —they may arise from chasms 
in the original papers ;~-^but he ought at least—even in his own 
defence—to have noticed them. In one or two %eTy critical 
places there seem to ha\c been suppressions or omissions. We 
should be curious to know whether they were made by Wal¬ 
pole or Mason, or by the editor—^if by the last, they may have 
been >ery properly made, but it would have also been proper to 
have mentioned the fact. * • 

We return to what is the main interest of the Correspondence— 
the Heroic Epistle. On the 9th of Maj; 1772, Walpole writes 
to Mason— * 

* The newspapers tell me that ^r. Chambers, the fi’chitect, who 
has Sir-Wilhamieed himself, by the desire (as he says) <f the Knights gf 
the Polar ^tar his brethren, who were tingiy at his not assuofing hie 
proper title, is going to publish a treatise on ornamental gardening ; 
that is, Iwuppose, considering a garden as a subject to betbuilt upon. 

* WalpoU professed a rioleat toKihaHw i|e had theeBgnired fte- 

slndU of Chofta hMygsd and glased | end as a pefdbmt to it amwrtd, abo 

teamed and glased, and his the of die death-waiti^ 

of Oe under wbi<sh he had widitea Cherta^ * f 
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*In that light it will irot interfere with youveerses or myprow/—vol. i. 

23. 

On tfaiat passage the editor does not favonr us with a note—yet 
its apparent relation to the subject and even to the very words of 
the Heroic Epistle—(which opens wi|h—‘ Knight of the Polai^ 
Star as well as fhe alluSion to the verses of ^ason and the prose 
of Walpole, render the date of 1772 at first s^ht somewhat perplex¬ 
ing, and surely would have justified some explanation. We liave 
a suspicion that the editor nfky have understood this passage 
as alluding to the Heroic Epistle; and the mention of Wal¬ 
pole’s prose in bbnn^ion with Mason’s verse is perhaps the 
authority—at least we can discover nothing else that looks like 
an authority — for attributing to Walpole the contribution of 
notes to that performance. If this be so, it is all a complete 
mistake—for the Heroic Epistle was not yet thought of—indeed the 
very work which the Epistle ridicules had not yet appeared. The 
•averse alluded to was the first part of MesotHs English Garden, 
just then published, and the prose, no doubt, referred to Walpole’s 
own charming Essay on Modem Gardening. Chambers’s work 
had been advertised, by an error of the press, as a treatise on 
ornamental gardening, and so Walpole calls it; and expects to 
find it a work on architectural gardening. It was not till it after¬ 
wards appeared in its real character of a paneg 3 T:ic on oriental 
gardening, as exemplified under royal patronage at Kew, that 
the two Whig wits could have thought of working into a politi¬ 
cal satire the germ of Walpole’s sneer at the Knight of the Polar 
Star. And we can easily imagine how much they must both 
have been effended at finding the style of gardening which they 
were celebrating in verse and in prose, condemned as the ‘ mean 
and paltry manner which, to our national disgrace, is called the 
English style of gardening-’ 

Mason had now returned into Yorkshire, whence, as we find by 
Walpole’s answef (21st Julyj^ to a letter that does not appear, he 
sends him up some pleasantry against * Alma Mater,’* and an¬ 
nounces ‘ a n&y^ poem ‘cast in the same mint,’ which Walpole is 
impatient to see. This was no doubt the rudiments of the 
Heroic EpStle. A few days s^ter, Walpole himself went down 
into Yorluhire, paying a ^sit to Lord Strafbrd at Wentworth 
Castle^ and passing some days with Mason at his» parsonage 

Astoit; Then and there, we have little doubt that the poem, 

«. . . a'O 


* One of Mtson'i earlioi prodnetione wa^ his Jns—a satire on Oxford and 
n^ta; but the eensare of the Whig OsitoS was spfedily answered aod overpowered 

wtnaf liavvA 
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already, we suppose, on the stocks, received some, at least, of 
those brilliant touches, which indicate tjje local knowledge and 
peculiar feelings of Walpole, and of which Mason can hardly be 
suspected. This visit to Aston—Which the editor does not notice 
—of which we never before heard, and ngw only pick out of two 
half lines of Walpole’s letters—determines, we think, in addition 
to aU the other circumstances, that Walpole may have had a con¬ 
siderable share even in the conooction of the Epistle, and accounts 
for the fact that all Mason’s subsequent satires were visibly inferior 
in that point and gaiety which Walpole’s personal co-operation 
was likely to have supplied. Walpole ^was *3 bad versifier and 
may not have actually written a line of the poem, though we have 
no doubt that <luring the visit at Aston he suggested many, and 
sharpened more. * 

As this once celebrated piece is now only to be found in some 
voluminous collections of fugitive poetry, our readers will not be 
displeased at seeing a specimen or two: though, as we cannot 
produce Chambers’s original absurdities, much of the pleasantry 
will be lost. We shall observe by and by on the peculiar ma¬ 
levolence with which King George III, is treated in this and some 
subsequent poems from the same source, and which are, in truth, 
in many instances a versification of the prose libels of Junius, and 
especially of Wilkes. 

The poet invites the Polar Knight to teach the Muse— 

‘ Like thee, to scorn dame Nature’s simple fence, 

Leap each lia*ha of truth and common sense, 

And proudly rising in her bold career, 

Demand attention from the gracious ear 
Of Him whom we and all the world admit 
Patron supreme of science, taste, and wit. 

Does Envy doubt ? Witness, ye chosen train, 

Who breathe the sweets of Ids Saturnian reign ! 

Witness, ye Hills, ye Johnsons, Scotts, Shebbeares, 

List to my call—for some ^you have ears I * 

Dr. Shebbeare, be it recollected, had been pilloried for a libel. 

‘ There was a time, ‘‘ in Esher's peaceful gfove,” 

When Kent and Nature vied for Pelham’s lo^je—’ 

But Chambers discovers that '^Nature affords but few materials 
to workj with,’ and recommends the monstrosities of Chinese ‘ 
gardening in a strain of which the poetical version is hardly an 
exaggcMtion :— • 

< For what is Nature? Ring her changes round— 

Her three flat notes are water, plants, ai^ ground; 

Prolong the yet, spite of all your clatter. 

The tedious theme is still ground, plants, and water. 

L 2 
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So—when some John his dull invention racks 
To rival Boodle^s dinners, or Almack’s— 

Three uncouth legs of mutton meet our eyes, 

Three roasted geese, three buttered apple-pies,* 

Strange as it seem, this last illustration is literally versified 
from the Architectural Knigjil’s prose. Jlie poet then charges his 
Majesty with a zealous adoption of all this absurdity in his im¬ 
provements at Kew—somewhat unjustly however; for though we 
have no high opinion of the good King’s taste in these matters, the 
Chinese garden was but a small portion ofrthe general design, and 
might be well enough admitted to diversify the remote and unin¬ 
teresting comer in whlch*it was placed. Nor should it be forgotten 
that the gardens were meant to exhibit a variety of styles, includ¬ 
ing specimens of Grecian, Roman, Italian, and even Gothic 
decoration, and, above all, that a much larger share was appro¬ 
priated to the advancement of botany, horticulture, and natural 
history. To George III, we owe those splendid exotic gardens 
^which at this hour do so much hondur to both English science 
and taste. But the satirists would sec nothing but the Chinese 
corner, and—which still better suited their purpose—the pedantic 
conceit and servile fustian of Chambers’s lucubration. 

‘ Haste ! bid yon livelong terrace reascend: 

Replace each vista; straighten every bend; 

Shut out the Thames; shall that ignoble thing 
Approach the presence of great Ocean’s King ? 

No, let barbaric glories feast his eyes, 

August pagodas round his palace rise, 

And finished Richmond open to his view 
“ A work to wonder at—perhaps a ”—Kew.* * 

Chambers had gone on .to describe the kind of masquerade 
scenes in which the Eastern court amuses itself—‘ menageries, 
manufactories, fortified towns with their ports, streets, temples, 
markets, shops, tribunals, criminal trials, executions, gibbets, 6cc.* 
This is sarcastically travestie<V.— 

‘ This to achieve no foreign aids we try— 

Tliy gibbets, Bagshot! shall our wants supply, 

Hounslow, whose heath sublinier terror fills, 

Shah with lyjr gibbets lend her powder mills.f. 

Here too, 0 King of Veilgeance, in thy fane 
Tremendous Wilkes sfiall rattle his go ld cliain 4 _ 

• * Nature ^all joiu you—time shall make it grow 
' A work to wonder at—perhaps a Stowe! ’ 

Pope’s Eputle o» Taale, 

f Here is Walixtle’s hand distinctly; see his li^ly descriptions of the damages done 
at Strawl>er^ Hill ^the explosion of these mills, 
f Writteii while Wilkes was Sheriff of London, when it was feared be wtnild 
rattle his ^aln a year longer as Iiord Mayor.—Or^ino/ Note* 

And 
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And round that fane on many a Tyburn tree 
Hang fragments dire of Newgate history ! 

On this shall Holland's dying speech be read; 

Here Bute's confession, and his wooden head; 

While all the minor plunderers of,the age 
(Too numerous fer for this contracted page), * 

The Righysy CalcraftSy Mangos, pradshaws, there 

In straw-stuff’d effigy shall kick the air 1 

* * * * 

Brentford witlf London charms will we adorn, 

Brentford, the bishopric of Parson Hopie. 

There, at one glance, the royal e^e shall meet 
Hach varied beauty of St. James’s Street, 

Stout Talbot * there shall ply with hackney chair, 

And Patriot Betty Ax her fruit-shop there. 

Like distant thiinder now the coach of state 
Bolls o'er the bridge, that groans beneath its weight. 

The Court bath crqgsM the stream; the sports begin ; 

Now Howell, preaches of rebellion’s sin: 

And as the powers of his strong pathos rise, 

Lo I brazen tears fall from Sir Fletcher's eyes; 

While, skulking round the pews, that babe of grace, 

Who ne’er before at sermon show’d his face. 

See Jemmy Tivitcher | shambles. Stop I stop thief! 

He’s stol’n tlie Earl of Denbigh’s handkerchief. 

Let Barrington arrest him in mock fury, 

And Mansjield hang the knave without a jury. 

» » » » 

But, hark I the voice of battle shouts from far :— 

Tlie Jews and Maccaronis arc at war. * 

The Jews prevail, and, thundering from the stocks, 

They seize, they bind, they circumcise Charles Fox, 

Fair Schwellenberge?i smiles the sport to see, 

And all the maids of honour cry He ! He 1— 

Be these the rural pastimes that attend 
Great Brunswick's leisure^these shall Toest unbend 
His royal mind, whene’er from state withdrawn 
He tr^ds the velvet of his Richnibnd law/i; 

These shaP prolong his Asiatic dream, 

Though Europe’s balance trembles o» its beafh.’ 

All this, our readers see, is not a very high order of satire. Its , 
chief mft'it now is the lively exposure of Chambers’s nonsense ; 
but its ^eat vogue at the time was owing undoubtedly to its ridi- 

* Earl Talbot, then Lord Stewavl, Wilkes’s ant^tust. 

f Dr. Nowell, Principal of St. Mary-Hall, Oxford, had preached a high Tory 
sermon on King Charles’s mar^rdotn, Slst Jannary, 1772, before the House of Com« 
mons. for which he yrsa^thanhea, but afterwards untiwnked, 

X A well-known nick-name for Lord Sandwich. 

cule 
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cule of the King’s personal habits and tastes—a sure enough 
road to temporary popularity, of which we cannot wonder 
that Walpole and Mason should live to be ashamed, and par¬ 
ticularly when they subsequently saw their own more polished 
malevolence grossfy travestied by the vulgar impudence of Peter . 
Pindar, who, we have no doubt, drew much of his muddy inspira¬ 
tion from the Heroic EjSistle. The Muse of Mason had in those 
base hands degenerated, to use his own illustration, into a ‘drab:’ 
and he testified his repentanefe by dirtjpting in his will the 
republication of those works only to which he had prefixed his 
name. ' •» 

How Mr. Mitford conld state that Walpole conducted this 
and the subsequent productions of the same class through the 
press is to us incomprehensible, for the veiy contrary is plainly 
established in the Letters which he edit$. <?About a year after tlie 
Epistle appeared the second satire, under the title of a Postscript 
to the Heroic Epistle —which, if not so light and lively as its pre¬ 
decessor, was equally vigorous and venomous. This remarkable 
piece, though frequently alluded to, and mentioned by name, and 
largely quoted in the Correspondence, the editor, most strange to 
say, seems not to hav;^ seen or lieard of—certainly never to have 
read, as we shall show by and by: at present we refer to it only 
to disprove, as the following statement will do, the assertion that 
Walpole conducted these things through the press. The MS. of 
this second satire Mason sent up to town to a common friend, one 

Dr.-,* to be by him delivered to Walpole, who was to keep 

it till called for by a secret emissary of Mason’s, who ultimately 
was to scnd*it to the press. So alarmed was Walpole at the idea 
of having any connexion with the publication—so impatient to 
get rid of the MS., that he would not trust so tardy and unsafe a 
communication as the post, but actually despatched a special 
express all the way from London to York, to urge Mas<jn to 
relieve him from *this terribloi deposit. Mason, very much sur¬ 
prised, it seems, at tliis panic, writes in reply :— 

tr 

* As to the Dr., you may be quite as easy on his subject, and have 
nothing to doebut to seal the paquet up, and send it to him by your 
servant with charge to^deliver it into his own hand. If, after all, you 
have any fears as to being madfe privy to it, I give you full liberty to 
burn it instantly ; and as there is no other copy extant, ydu may be 
assured it will perish completely. But for God's sake no more ex- 


* The editor does not say whether he Cuds this t)lank in the original correspondence. 
We sbotfid like to know who the doctor was. Weare somewhat inclmeil to suspect 
13r. an aUe, «miable, and generous man, but a very keen politician. 

Walpole says, Itowever, the doctor oeemed almost as nightensd at bis commission os 
he was himselfand that is not like Brooklesby. 


, presses. 
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presses. I have been at my wits end to account for this.'—vol. i. 
pp. 122, 123. 

There are in the earlier letters several indications that Walpole 
was entirely ignorant of tlie mode, and even the time, of both 
these publications. These hints might, escape the notice of a 
careless editor—but how'could any obc who had read and under¬ 
stood the two letters we have just quoted imagine that Walpole 
—so panic-stricken at the risk of having so much as seen 
one of these things—should have conducted half a dozen of 
them through the press ? But this is not all; with a very mode¬ 
rate degree of attention the editor miglit Ifeve found palpable 
traces of the mode in which the publication was really a)nducted. 
First we find just after the appearance of the Epistle Mason 
writing to Walpole,— • 

‘ I have an excellent sto> 5 ^o tell you relative to it. It is an account 
of a stratagem, by wliicli ten good golden guineas were obtained from 
a certain person, by another, to which such a sum was of great service; 
this is all I can say—but the detail of tlie matter is highly comic, and 
you shall have it the first safe opportunity.*—vol. i. p. 66. 

Then, by and by, to allay Walpole’s terror about the Post"- 
script, he tells him that the person who is 

‘ to call for the parcel is not by any means l)im whom you suspect, 
but the young man wiio received the ten golden guineas for the last. 
On his prudence and good management I can fully rely * (vol. i. 
p. 122);- 

and this is further expLiined by a line in the Postscript itself,, 
which says that the author appears again— 

‘ Warmed with the memory of that golden time 
When Almon gave me reason for my rhyme— 

Ten glittering orbs—and what endeared them more, 

Each glittering orb the sacred feature bore 
Of George the good, the gracious, and ^he great.’ 

Mason, it seems, had employed a young friend to convey the MS. 
of the ‘ Epistle* to Almon the published’, and Almon, after some 
hesitation and delay, (which Mason attributed fo a bribe from the 
Court, i. 55,) gave the messenger ten guineqp, • 

Tlie subsequent publications, which the editor thinks were 
passed ||irough the press by Walpole, were in truth in the hands' 
of a similar— perhaps in all the cases the same —emissary. In 
February, 1782, Mason put forth with equal ,secrecy the 
‘ Archaeological Epistle,’ ^d in May followed it up by an attack 
on Soame Jenyns and Dean Tucker, under Ihe title of ‘ the 
Dean and the ^uire.’. There was no intrinde reason that «we can 
now see why either of thc^e pieces requifedauch a strict inco^iito, 

but 
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but we suppose Mason feared that they might be recognised as 
^om the same pen as the Heroic Epistle^ Tlie person employed 
on this occa&ion, Mason tells Walpole, was Mr. Baines, 

< an ingenious young Yorkshireman, a student in Gray’s Inn, who 
could not well conceal himself on a prior occasion, because it was 
absolutely necessary he should revise priss^ but in the latter he dis¬ 
guised himself en militairey and managed the matter excellently.*— 
vol. ii. p. 289. 

Is it not clear that when t^ie editor asserted that Walpole 
conducted these pieces through the press, *110 could not have read 
the letters he has ill%..stra^ed ? 

All this is strange, but still stranger is the fact of the editor’s 
ignorance of the Postscript itself—of which, however, he himself 
furnishes us with the most indisputable evidence. We must first 
observe that in his frequent enumeifitiojs and notices of these 
works he mentions the ‘Heroic Epistlfc,' the ‘Epistle to Sheb- 
beare,’ the ‘ Archaeological Epistle,’ /md so forth, but not once, 
we believe, the ‘ Postscriptbut as both the letter-writers men¬ 
tion—nay even, as we have said, quote the ‘ Postscript ’ over and 
over again, we suppose the editor must have thought that there 
was really a mere postscript appended to the ‘Epistle’ itself, and 
therefore took no more notice of it. As to his never having read 
it, he leaves us in no doubt at all. In the Postscripty amidst 
many sneers at the King, there are these lines:— 

‘ Let those prefer a levde’s liannless talk— 

Be asked how often and how long they walk; 

Proud of a single word, nor hope for more, 

Though Jenkinson is blest with many a score.’ 

When Mason had written .these lines, he saw that Mr. Jen¬ 
kinson (the first Lord Liverpool) was too considerable a person— 
too well entitled to ‘ mjftiy a score ’ words—to suit the intended 
sarcasm, and sent them to Walpole—(discreetly mutilating Mr. 
Jenkinson’s naine)’«^-with a req^^est— 

‘ if you know a dirtier and less considerable man than J ♦ * * n whose 
name consists of three syllc-hlesy you will do me a favour to mention 
him.’—i. 116;— * 

to which the ^sditor, fividently knowing nothing at all about the 
Postscripty or Jenkinsony appends this wonderful note— 

‘ 1 presume that Mason alludes to his Epistle to Hr, Sliebbearey 
which came out in 1774, and probably to the second line— 

Oh, foTta thousand tongues, and every tongue 
Li^ Jdhnson^s armed with words of^six feet long.*—^i. 421;— 
and be proceeds through two thirds of a page to show that this is 
an .AddUUmatl instance of Mason’s antipadiy to Doctor Samuel 
Ulus not only making Johnson a trisyllable,' and 

marring 
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marring the metre, but completely ignoring the existence of the 
poem, which occupies so large a share in the Correspondence 
—which has been printed and reprinted in numerous editions— 
and in every edition for the last severity years exhibits the name 
Jenhinson at full length, » • 

As we have given soifte specimerts of the Epistle, our readers 
may wish to see something also of the Postscript, which is directed 
more exclusively and more arrogantly against the King:— 

‘ And now, my •Muse, thj^ fame is fix’d as fate; 

Tremble ye fools I scorn, ye knaves I hate ! 

I know the vigour of thy eagle wings* 

I know thy strains can pierce the ear of hings''" 

The King had then recently reviewed the fleet at Portsmouth, 
and the satirist pursues him* on 

— ‘ the way, 

Perchance to proud Spithead’s imperial bay. 

There should he see, as other folks have seen, 

That ships have anchors and that seas are green. 

Should own the tackling trim, the streamers fine— 

With Sandwich prattle, and with Bradshaw dine ; 

And then sail back amidst the cannon’s roar, 

As safe, as sage, as when he left the shore ; ’ &c.— 

After some more sneering of this kind, the writer attempts a 
higher tone, and promises himself a futui'ity of fame:— 

‘ Ye sons of freedom, ye to whom I pay, 

Warm from the heart, this tributary lay ; 

That lay shall live, though Court and Grub Street sigh: 
Your young Marcellus was not born to die. 

The Muse shall nurse him up to man’s estate, 

And break the black asperity of ft,te.* 

We confess that we do not clearly see the meaning of this 
passage; but he concludes with a^cnacc more intelligible, though 
somewhat commonplace:— 

‘ ’Tis but to try his strength that xow he y>orts 
With Chinese gardens and with Chinese courts. 

But if his country claim a graver strain, • 

If real danger threat fatr Freedom’s reign, 

If hireling Peers, in prostitution bold, 

Sell her as cheaply as themselves they sold ; 

Or they who, honoured by the people’s choice, 

Against that people raise their rebel voice. . . 

If this they dare, the thunder of hb song, 

'Bolling in deep-toned energy along, 

Shall strike with truth’s dread bolt each miscreant’s riame^ 
Who, dead to duty, senseless e’en to shame, 

Betrayed 
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Betrayed his country. Yes, ye faithless crew, 

His muse's vengeance shall your crimes pursue, 

Stretch you on Satire’s rack, and bid you lie, 

Fit garbage for tha hell-hound infamy.’ , 

These vague and bypotlj.ctical generalities, pointed at no indivi¬ 
dual obje^ and in which wc easily see that the terse and epigram¬ 
matic Walpole had no hand, are mere ‘sound and fury, signifying 
nothing.’ The last couplet is the only one that shows much 
vigour even of expression: it is a striking one, certainly, and all 
have it by heart, though perhaps comparatively few could tell 
where it occurs; but, a%.the writer himself became subsequently 
one of the faithless crew,’ changed his party, and reconciled 
himself with the Court, we cannot wonder at his never having 
claimed the authorship. » 

Having thus explained what wc think tlyj editor’s misapprehen¬ 
sions concerning these two satires, we*^proceed to make some 
observations on the other portions of tjie Correspondence. 

Of the whole series of Walpole’s letters we are inclined to 
place these last in intrinsic value as well as in order of publica¬ 
tion. The subjects are more limited,—the parties are so busy 
with their political libels, and so cautious and ambiguous in their 
communications on those matters, that on the points which would 
probably be most interesting they are obscure and enigmatical. 
Of the Test, Walpole’s share is, for the most part, much below his 
usual level ; while Mason’s letters are neither good nor bad, 
nor would be worth printing except that they keep up the 
shuttlecock with Walpole. Before we proceed to some graver 
consideratioi^ that these letters suggest, we will gratify our 
readers by some of the tliinly scattered characteristics of the 
Walpolean style. 

When announcing to*Mason the publication of Cook’s dis¬ 
coveries in the South Seas, he says— 

‘The Admiralty IRive dragged/he whole ocean, and caught nothing 
but the fry of ungrown islands which had slipped through the mesiies 
of the Spaniard’s net.*—-i. Si. 

How cleverly though coarsely he discriminates two royal cha¬ 
racters, when lie says* that the letters in the NugcB Antiquee — 

1 ‘ show clearly what a sad dog QUeen Elizabeth w'as, and King James 
what a silly bitch I *—i. 180. ® 

When he^was lamenting to his nephew’s lawyer that,' the pro¬ 
digality of limt unhappy youth would ruin the family estate and 
alienate Houghton, the legist-^ 

‘ answered, the law hates a perpetuity. Not <idl pei^etuities, said 
those of lawsuits''ll. 95, ‘ 

The 
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The summer of 1778 was a singularly fine one; it was, said 
Walpole, Italy in a green gototu 

Of the perseverance of the ministry in attempting to reduce 
America, he says,— * • 

^ Firmness retires where practicabiliijj hnfShes, Snd then obstinacy 
undertakes the business/—n. 45. 

Talking of Wraxall’s vanity and presumption in forcing him¬ 
self into every kind of notoriety,Jie adds— 

‘ 1 fear lie will come to !in untimely beginning in the House of Com¬ 
mons.^—ii. 148. ^ • 

When Lord Carlisle, then young and inexperienced in business, 
was appointed to treat with the Americans, who Walpole was 
persuaded would not treat,the says with, as the result showed, 
equal sagacity and wit 

^ Lord Carlisle is named one of tlie commissioners, and is very fit to 
make a treaty that will not bf»made* —i. 346. 

‘ I wonder,* said Lady Barrymore (to Walpole) ‘ why people only 
say as poor as Job and never as rich^ for in one part of his life he had 
great riches.* ‘ Yes,* said I, ‘ Madam, but then they pronounce his 
name differently and call him Johh' —ii. 231. 

These few extracts will at least prove that Walpole would have 
done his pen injustice if he had been serious when he complained 
in January 1782 that Miis goose-quill had grown grey ^ (ii. 214). 
In(Ieo<l it never grew grog. The letters of his later life are in 
general equal to any he ever wrote in vivacity—superior, perhaps, 
both in pleasantry and good sense; and if these to Mason are less 
agreeable, it is attributable to the unamiable and often repulsive 
character of the subjects which principally occupied the corre¬ 
spondents. There are also some social gossip and several pass¬ 
ing notices and judgments of the publications of the day, which 
are not without amusement and inter€>st, but they are, we may 
say, stifled in the heat and pressune of partizafl politics. 

History tells us but too well the activity and malignity of the 
spirit of faction which disgraced the first twenty years of the 
reign of George III., but there is something peculiarly offensive 
when one is admitted to see ^the interioi# proce^ of the dirty 
work. Lively as these satires mc^y appear, and satisfactory as 
it is to know the truth as to the authors and their motives, it is 
painful to see such men prostituting such abilities on subjects so 
disrepiflTablc—which at the time they were afraid, and in their 
latter and better days askavied io avow. Here we brfvc Walpole, 
the son of a most unscrupulous minister, and himself an enormous 
and scandalous instance of political jobbery, lucrative 

statfe sinecures—and Mason, a reverend pluralist, the creature oi 

Royal 
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Royal and aristocratical patronage, holding five ecclesiastical pre¬ 
ferments (two of which were wholly*, and two others nearly 
sinecure)—affecting a high strain of purity and public spirit, and 
conspiring to bring l^h*Church and State, the authority of the 
Government, and* even .the person of the ^vereign, into odium 
and contempt: and all witli*no other, of at least no better motive 
—on Walpole’s part certainly, and we believe on Mason’s—than 
their personal vexation at being disappointed of some additional 
favours, and frustrated in the accomplishment of some additional 
jobs. 

We have heretofore proved from his own evidence, and the 
reports of the Commissioners of Inquiry, that the clue to all 
the intricacies of Walpole’s political feelings lay in those five 
sinecure places, one of which, humble in rank, but producing 
above 4000/. a-ycar, he wished to rondej^hat he called ‘ more 
independentand another of 1400/., which, holding for his 
brother’s life, he wanted to have for*his own. These were very 
natural wishes on his part, though it would have been indecent 
on the part of any minister to have granted them; but it is 
beyond all patience to see the rancour generated by their rejec¬ 
tion assuming so impudent a mask of purity and patriotism. 
Of Mason’s motives we have no such dircjct evidence; but enough 
appears to justify a suspicion that the ‘vanity’ and ‘ambition’ 
which Gray early remarked in him, having been stimulated by 
the rapidity of his first preferments (through the patronage of 
Lord Hoklerness), he grew dissatisfied with remaining for some 
years only Rector of Aston and of Driffield, Canon and Precentor 
of York, and, King's Chaplain !— 

‘ A canon !—that’s a place too mean— 

No, Doctor, you shall be a dean! 

A dozen eanohs round your stall 
And you the tyrant of them all.’ 

Nay, we doubt whether a deaneiy would have satisfied Mason—for 
we find him very severe on the bench of bishops, and so indignant 
at the appointment of D». Markham to the archbishopric of York, 
in 1776, that he soon after preached a sermon in that cathedral 
in which he had the impertinence to intimate that he would not 
accept a bishopric, and this/oollish bravado was accompanied 
with so much intemperance and faction, that Walpole, inot over 
squeamish in such matters, persuaded him to suppress it. No 
one can doubt that this nolo episcopari may be well translated sour 
grapes. When, by and by—as in the d'l® course of such a friend¬ 
ship was sure to happen—these associates quarrelled, Walpole 
jeered Mason with his nolo episcopari pledge, and hoped ‘ his 
SQtipadiy to a bishopric had subsidedwhile Mason—whether 
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slyly or simply we know not (for tlie letter itself is not given)—- 
condoled with Walpole on the loss of one of those sinecures the 
tenure of which had been so long the object of his solicitude. It 
was, we suspect, some dissatisfaction yitU Lord Holdcmess for 
not being sufficiently zealous in pushing him still higher, that 
occasioned Mason’s qua^;rel with hi§ eafly patron, to whom he 
dedicated the first edition of his poems in a very fulsome panegyric, 
but had subsequently become so hostile that he abstained from 
frequenting Strawberry Hill, lest he should bo obliged to meet 
tile Peer, who had a willa in Tlio neighbourhood, and ‘ whose 
face he wished never to see again.’ Walpqle reciprocates this 
amiable feeling by giving him hopes that the impediment was 
likely to be soon removed— 

* Your old friend passes bj; me very often airing, and I am , lqld 
looks ghastly and going^—\. 139. * 

When at last Lord Hold3tness goesy Walpole congratulates Mason 
that— 

‘ The talisman is removed that prohibited your access to tliis part of 
the world.’—i. 377. 

And the pious Mason congratulates himself that his quarrel 
with his ‘old friend’ dispenses him from the ‘trouble which 
under former circumstances would have fallen on him ’ of follow¬ 
ing him to the family vault—which he now sends his curate to 
do, while he himself remains, he says, ‘ contentedly ’—where ? 
—in the parsonage-house which Lord Holderncss’s patronage had 
enabled him to render an elegant and even luxurious residence I 
(i. 375.) We doubt the contenty but we can have no doubt about 
the good feeling of the writer. » 

It is evident that it was prior to the composition of the 
Heroic Epistle that Mason had received some serious dis¬ 
couragement in his professional ainbifion f for in May 1772, 
before he bad seen Sir William Chambers’s book, be writes to 
Walpole:— % • 

‘ I hear (for I have not seen the paper), that it has been printed as a 
piece of news, that I have resigned my •chaplainship, and a cause 
assigned for it, which I fear will offend Lord Ifertford [Walpole's 
cousin, then Lord Chamberlain]. I could wi^i, therefore, if it came 
easily into conversation, that youVouId assure his 1/ordship that my 
intentioi^of resigning (for it is at pre*sent only intention) arises merely * 
from my resolution of not aiming at any further ecclesiastical prefer¬ 
ment, Uit to sit down uti conviva satur in a parsonage which I have 
built for that purpose.*—vol. i. pp. 25, 26. * 

To this Walpole replies :— 

‘ I have told XfOrd Hytford of the injurious manner in which your 
thoughts of resigning the chaplainship have been represented in the 

newspapers, 
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ncwBpapei^j'and of the obliging expressions yod have used towards him 
in offering to give it up. For myself, I assure you, dear Sir, that next 
to the pleasure I should have if it was in my power to do you service, 
the greatest satisfaction I can enjoy is to assist in delivering you from 
attendance on a court: a smtion below your sentiments and merit.’— 
vol. i. p. 27. * * 

t % 

And it happens singularly enough that the very next sentence of 
this letter is Walpole’s announcement to Mason of Chambers’s 
work:— 


‘ I have read Chambers’s book. It is more eitravagant than the worst 
Chinese paper, and written in wild revenge against Brown [Capa- 
bility Brown] ; the only surprising consequence is, that it is laughed at, 
and it is not likely to be adopted, as I expected; for nothing is so 
tempting to fools as advice to deprave taste.’— Ibid. 

As to the resignation of the Chaplainyj, the foregoing extract 
gives us a stronger impression of disappointed apyetite^ than of a 
conviva satur; and in the Walpoliana, wc find a much more 
probable explanation of that event, Which wc shall produce by 
and by. 

But whether Mason resigned his Chaplaincy from happy con¬ 
tentment as he writes, or from keen mortification as Walpole 
believed, thus much is certain, that witliin a month or two after the 
resignation he commenced his long series of bitter lampoons on 
the Court. 

We c*annot without wonder and shame look back on the state of 


the public mind at that period, when Wilkes had brawled and 
Junius thundered, and Mason and Walpole squihbed (it is theii' 
own phrase) the whole nation into a ferment and we may say, a 
frenzy of alarm for its liberties—which never had been in less 
clanger—and of distrust against a sovereign who was not only by 
personal character unambitious and unenterprising, but from Lis 
lively appreciation of the very title by which he held his crown, 
and his scrupulous ^reverence fo^ legality, was less inclined, we be¬ 
lieve, than any prince that ever reigned, to encroach on the rights of 
his people. How flimsy,^hbw false were all the pretences; how ridi¬ 
culous, how contemptible all the bugbears with which greedy and 
unprincipled Jactions succeeded, each for its season, in disordering 
the public intellect I~that England was in danger of being subju¬ 
gated by a standing army oY Scotch Jacobites!—thjt ‘great 
Brunswick ’ was, if not a Jacobite, planning, and actually pur¬ 
suing a scheme of despotism more arbitrary and compllete than 
James himself had contemplated ! — that juries were to be sup¬ 
pressed!—parliaments abrogated—and what not?—Nay, the mania 
rose to such, a height that the House of Commons was induced to 
pass the moat flagrantly absurd and inconsistent vote—the nicest 


Irish 
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Irish bull that ever was made—that ' the power of the Crown 
had increased, was increasing, and ought to be diminished; ’— 
and this Resolution was the crowning work of a period of 
faction during which the King nlight#reasonablj have trembled 
for his Crown—when we know that he eveq contemplated the 
possibility of being forced to retke to his German dominions, 
when all his public acts were thwarted,, his personal friends and 
servants proscribed, his private life ridiculed and insulted, and 
the influence and power whiefe the Crown had formerly derived 
from its American cblonies not only lost, but lost through the 
prevalence, the establishment, the triymph of the anti-monarchical 
and republican principle. The very act of passing such a 
Resolution was the most notorious and indisputable proof of 
its utter falsehood. Littje susceptible of shame as public 
assemblies are, the J^ouse that had passed this ResolutJonTn" 
opposition and defianCtf to all their own former votes, seemed 
to feel its inconsistency,^ and in a few days after contritely 
passed new votes in opposition and defiance to it. Such are 
the effects of faction. In all that multitudinous clamour there 
was not we believe one leally sincere opinion that the Con¬ 
stitution was in danger, or that any, the wildest or most slavish 
courtier, contemplated the slightest infraction of it. It was a 
struggle on the j)art of the parliamentary gladiators to get into 
place ; while their anonymous allies were—besides whatever 
party zeal they might feel — instigated by the keener spur of 
personal offence and private animosity. We confidently believe 
that so it was as to Junius we long since knew it was so with 
Walpole—and we have now strong evidence that so it was with 
Mason. 

Of Walpole’s motives, touched on in a preceding page, we 
have given a detailed explanation in forn\er Numbers, and par¬ 
ticularly in our review of his Memoirs of George III., to 
which we beg leave to refer ^ny one wh^ may wish to form 
an accurate estimate of the historical value of his testimony as 
to either the persons or the events of ^his reign; but as there is 
no part of his writings where his partiality and malevolence 
break out more strongly than in these letters to Mq^on, we think it 
our duty to bring again before our readers the extraordinary and, 
we repeat, morbid influence wliich the peculiar circumstances 
of his chief sinecures exercised on his whole political, and in¬ 
deed private life. Believing as we do that Walpole is likely to be 
considered as the historian of his own times, it is especially 
necessary to show with liow many—not grains but — biLsltels of 
allowance his evidenc^p must bp seasoned. 

®The income of his great place in the Exchequer, amounting 

latterly 
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latterly to at least 4200/. a-year, was made up of profits on 
the supply of a vast number of small articles, chiefly official 
stationery. Tlie bills for these articles were always subject to 
examination and check by^the Treasury, and, even when allowed, 
to delay in the payments. To free himself from this check, or 
at least to secure Mibenfl and prompt payment, and thus make 
himself what he calls ‘ independent,’ was the grand object of his 
policy;—for it we find that he endeavoured to propitiate every 
new minister (we believe without exception); and we know that 
in many instances, and we have reason to «believe that in o//, the 
failure of these unreasonable solicitations was followed by the 
• most malignant antipath^^to'the reluctant parties. Even his near 
relation, and best, if not only, beloved friend Conway, became the 
object of his disgust when, on coming into office, he declined to 
^*fofE?Trom his colleagues the accomplishment of this job. On 
this point he broke with George Graat^llc and Lord Bute. 
When in the beginning of the reign of George III., the reversion 
of this office was granted to Mr. Mai tin which, though it could 
do him no possible injury, he stomached it as an unpardonable 
injury and affront; and all his subsequent letters are full of sar¬ 
casms and sometimes calumnies against his unfortunate rever¬ 
sioner—unfortunate m every way, for Walpole not only traduced 
but out-lived him. So sharp was this enmity that Wdpole was 
anxious that in a new. edition of the Epistle Mason should find ‘ a 
niche for his expectant heir.’ The other great sinecure place was in 
the Customs, admittedly of 1400/. a-year, but we suspect a good 
deal more; this, however, he held, as we have before said, only 
for his brother Edward’s life, who was eleven years older than 
lie. Walpole endeavoured as early as Mr. d^elham’s time to have 
his own life added to the patent, and, on being refused, broke with 
the Pelhams, and set abopt revenging himself on them by writing 
his calumnious Memoirs of George II,; but he still lived in 
hopes of obtaining this addition, or at all events of having 
the office regravted to him if hi/ brother should die. He himself 
tells us how these hopes were annihilated:— 

‘ The place in the Customs held by my brother, but the far greater 
share of which been bequeathed to me by my father’s will for my 
brother’s life, was gran^ in reversion to Jenkinson, private secretary 
^ to Lord Bute, I was, 1 confess, much provoked at this grant, and 
took occasloQof fomenting the ill-humour against the favouj^xTe, who 
had thus extdtsded me from the possibility of obtaining the continuance 
of that place to myself in case of my brother’s death ,’—Memoirs of 
George III., vol. i. p. 265. . 

And at on his disappointment from Pelham he took his revenge 
by ifnting his Memoirs of George IL, so on this disappoint¬ 
ment 
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ment from Bute he set about his Memoirs of George III, But, 
by a just retribution, tliesc two works exhibit the most indis¬ 
putable proofs of the corruption and malignity of the writeij and 
afford the best justification of the minisfers he traduces. 

From these two affairs is to be dated Walpolb’s special rancour 
against the King, Lord Bute, and the whole Court and Govern¬ 
ment—his constant professions of ten*<5r at Scottish influence, 
long after Lord Bute’s influence had vanished—his coalition with 
Mason, who, we have ^o doubfj at his instigation assumed for 
his satires the pseudonyme of Malcolm Maegregor —and a degree 
of violence, acliarnement, against Scotland and the Scotch which 
seems almost absolute Insanity. As this is really the chief feature, 
and certainly the greatest curiosity of these volumes, we must 
give our readers some specimens of this patriotism. 

Mason;— • 

* Your writings will outlive the laws of England—I scorn to say 
Britain, since it implies tScotland,'* —i. 155. 

Again:— 

^ Prithee leave England to its folly—to its ruin— to the Scotch, 
They have reduced her to a skeleton, ami the bones will stick in their 
own throats.’— 

Alarmed and shocked, as he affects to be—and as we believe 
in his sano moments he really was—at war in general, and at war 
with Franco nsj)ccially, he is equally so at the prospect of a 
good Understanding with her, wliioli he thinks can only be a scheme 
to forward the project of the Scotch for enslaving England:— 

‘ Lord Stormont is the negotiator, and Lord Mansfield, who has not 
courage even to be Chancellor, has courage and villany enough to 
assist him in enslaving us, as the Chancellor [of France— Maupeou^ 
has enslaved his own country,’—i. 76. » 

Even when at last the war has broken out, and England is, 
he says, ‘ disgraced and ruined, and can nevd^ again be what it 
has been,’ he has still one consolation left;— 

‘ Scotland will not triumph.’—i. 349. • , 

‘ The victories of France will be over the Scots. , . . Dr, Franklin 
has triumplied over a Scot Ambassador.’—i. * 

And he urges his fellow-labourer to ^ jmrsue that idea ’ in some 
future litel on the Court. 

As matters looked worse, there was amidst the general gloom 
‘ one comfortable thought *—that America had been * 

^ inspired to chastise the traitor Scots that attacked her. They have 
made a blessed harvest of their machinations. If there is a drachm of 
sense under a Crown, a Scot hereafter will he reckoned pestilential*-^ 
i.39. 

VOL, LXXXIX. NO. CLXXVII. ^ M So, 
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So, when he wishes to stigmatise the object of his own peculiar 
vexation, he has no worse name to call him by than Mac- 
Jenkinson. In August 1778, because Lord Mansfield was a Scot, 
Walpole believes that the'Chief Justice has ' drawn out, servilely 
copied, and reconftnendad ’ for imitation the successive steps of 
James II.; only doubting whether he hk& done so ‘ in order that 
the House of Hanover may be ruined ’ by such ‘ manceuvres ’—or 
whether he really hopes to consolidate a despotism for them—and 

^ flatters himself Ae could succeed wfiere Jeffrios and the Jesuits &iled.’ 
—ih 18 j 

# 

in other words, as Masoft versifies it, inculcates bond fide the doc¬ 
trine 

‘ That rests bn right divine al^ regal claims, 

And gives to George whate’er it gav^ to James.* 

— Ep. to Shebbeare, 

As we have seen, in the first of the satires, Lord Mansfield will— 
‘ Hang the knave without a jury* 

Even in the Protestant riots of 1780, the disordered imagination 
of Walpole sees a new Fopish Plot fomented, if not devisetl, by 
the King, Lord Masisfield, and the Ministers, for the purpose of 
getting rid of juries and parliaments, and establishing a military 
tyramiy on the ruins of the constitution:— 

‘ Anti*Catholicism seems not only to have had little, but even only 
a momentary hand in the riots. 1 am inclined to believe that Si ^ourt 
plot was engrafted early on the prospect of tumults. So few and sucli 
no-precautions were taken, that it is not very injurious to conclude 
that a necessity for calling the army together to suppress an insurrec¬ 
tion was no very disagreeable opportunity. It has certainly answered 
so roundly, that I do believe the machinist [the King?] would forgive 
the imputation in cousidei^tion of the honour it would do his policy. 
Lord Mansfield [whose house and library had been burned] has risen 
like a phoenix from ,the flames, a^d vomits martial-law, as if all law¬ 
books were burned as well as his own. 

‘ This was the moment I have long dreaded. I had no doubt the 
Court wished font insurrections. It was strong enough at home to 
suppiw'them, and the suppression would unite all the military and 
militia, and all undei«0ne standard; and so 1 am persuaded it has 
already...-Lord Mansfield will have courage to coin what law he 
pleases whil6 the House of Lords is guarded by dragomsf, and the 
C^ncellor, whom all sides blindly concur in crying up to the skies, 
spirit ^M^gh of his own to execute any enterprise to which he 
shall be commanded, and is as ready as Maupeou to annihilate pc(r^ 
liameniSy if timidity and cunning did not prefer voting despotism.*— 
ii. 10^ 110, 112. . 

This is stark Bedlam. Their strictly personal insults to George 

III. 
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III. are equally numerous, and still more notoriously calumnious. 
Walpole says (March 1773) that his ministers are as great rogues 
and fools as those of Charles or James II., but— 

‘ for King James, I can find no paralleI-*-Ae was sincere in his re¬ 
ligion.*—i. 61. , • 

While the ‘ Postscript to the Heroic Epistle * was on the stocks, 
Mason (i, 82) invites Walpole to— • 

‘ send him a curious anecdote or two relating to that supreme pattern 
of fraternal affection ’•—^ • 

as he snecringly calls the King, in allusion to his just and yet, as 
it turned out, placable vexation at the claAdestine marriages of his 
two brothers. 

In the midst of a high-flown tirade of morality and patriotism, 
Walpole expresses his conteAipt for that ^paltry thing of crlSi^G 
and velvet—a king ! i. 147. 

And he is deliglited to think that the Heroic Epistle vexed his 
monarch personally, and he exhorts Mason to follow up the 
blow:— 

‘ Point all your lightnings at that wretch Dalrymple, and yet make 
him but the footstool to the ihroue^ as you made poor simple Cliambers.* 
—i. 75. 

Sir John Dalrymple was, as Walpole himself admits, a 
wretch —only because he was a Scot and had the honesty to pub¬ 
lish tlie evidence from the French archives of the profligate cor- 
ruptjjpa of some of Walj)olo’s Wliig saints; and Mason responds 
to these provocations with sundry lamentations on the degradation 
of England:— 

‘ Since Scottish kingcraft reassumed the thronh.* 

Mr. Wilberforce said of the modem Whigs, during the last 
French war, that they wished for as innch public calamity as 
might bring themselves into power. This was still more true of 
Walpole and Mason, who rcjoiced^in the disasters of the Ame¬ 
rican war, without any restriction; they exaggerate every failure, 
attenuate every advantage ; they blazon c^ery success, the smallest 
as well as the greatest, of the enemy; anfl when at last 
Rodney’s victory of the 12th of April 178^ restowd our naval 
superiority, the only allusion Uf it in this correspondence is an 
inuendo that if it had happened a little sooner it might have 
encouragAi the Court to establish a BastillSj and that, as it is, it 
is lucky Jthat a fleet cannot be employed to get rid of ^ House of 
Commons! The gaiety of their letters is in direct proportion 
with the gloom of public affairs ; and when to all our difficulties 
in America the war in India was superadded, the patriot Mas<ni 
write^^— 

M 2 
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^ ‘Was I to tell you that X drink to Hyder Alhfs health everj’ day in 
a glass of port, it might tempt you to pledge me in your glass of 
orange-juice; pray do so!’—ii. 174. 

They not only imagined the ruin of their country, but rejoiced 
in it; and it is an additional proof of the obstinate blindness 
which faction inflicts on men, otherwiwa the moat clear-sighted, 
that at the very time that Walpole was venting all this calumnious 
nonsense, he could thus write to Sir Horace Mann of persons 
whose example he was followings:— 

‘ Last night I took up, to divert my thoughts, a volume of letters to 
Swift from Bolingbroke, IJathurst, and Gay ; and what was there but 
lamentations on the ruin of England from wretches who thought their 
own want of power a proof that their country was undone'—Letter ^ 
l^J anuary, 1780. ^ 

He did not see that he and Mason were uot only imitating, but 
surpassing ‘ the venomous railings of the mock patriots ’ {ib.) of the 
former generation. j 

The Memoirs of George ITL and this Correspondence are, 
when examined by a discriminating eye, the fullest and most 
effective answers that could be made to the clamours of that day ; 
they expose the futdity of the pretences, the meanness of the in¬ 
trigues, the inconsistencies, the selfishness of the pretended 
patriots; and certainly, of all the personages that their prose or 
their verse, their satires or their letters, exhibit to posterity, there 
are no two that, as to honesty, candour and truth, out’ a^>rse 
figure than Walpole and Mason themselves. Let us allo>^hcm 
to complete the picture by a few more touches of their own. 

Their pai^y is at last triumph<ant—Lord North is ousted—the 
Patriots are in the cabinet. What follows ? The first circum¬ 
stance we meet is a paltry affair—a mere straw to show the 
direction of the wind. * Patriot Mason has a poor relation, a 
broken tradesman, to whom he makes an allowance; he, with a 
double good-nature for the ptor man and for his own pocket, 
wishes to get him a certain little place under the Crown. He 
loses no time, and ever, before the new ministers are warm in 
their offices, applies to Walpole to exert liis influence for Ids 
friend. Patrt6t Walpole, after saying that he had ‘ for forty good 
years made it a rule not to a^k any favour from any minister *— 
which rule we beg leave to add he invariably broke by asking 
favours for diimself from every successive minister, from Mr. 
Pelham foiLord North, inclusive—Patriot Walpole, we say,' con¬ 
sents to advocate the poor relation’s job, and applies to the Duke of 
Richnttond accordingly. All this might have been very natural^ and 
in our opinion not at all reprehensible ii} any but just these men 

•who 
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who had spent so many years in iniftencing the public,mind 
against royal and ministerial patronage; and who had lately 
received with such joy the Resolution that ‘ the power of the 
Crown ought to be diminished/ Bit there is a still better 
scene in this little farce. The Duke ,of Richmond, by some 
accident, did not imm^iately repfy to Walpole’s application. 
Walpole wonders—but imagines the Duke is making inquiries. 
Another day passes—Walpole grows uneasy. Another and 
another pass—still no answer. •Walpole blazes up into the most 
highminded indignation: ‘ his eyes are opened,’—‘ his vanity 
reprimanded ’—‘ his pride wounded he* would not in any 
case have haunted the new ministry, but noio lie would as 
soon step into a cave of scorpions, or even join those wretches 
the old ministers, as have*anything to do with these ungratcr 
fill men.’—ii. 280. •Tliere’s pure and disinterested patriotism 
for you ! In a week this indignation no doubt gets round to the 
Duke—who apologizes—a^id gives the place ; Mason’s poor re- 
hition is salaried —Walpole outwardly (^not inwardly) appeased; 
and we—after all the greatest gainers—have the moral of the 
story. 

It w'as perhaps this little incident that prompted Walpole to 
discover and coininunicatc to Mason the humiliating fact that the 
new ministers—so long their pride and hope—were quite as bad 
and in some respects rather worse than the ‘ wretches * their pre¬ 
decessors. 

‘ All ifi barefaced faction; ambition and interest have cut away their 
vizors, or sold them parlous dear. Hoik sides are alike : one cannot 
value either. Whenever the nation gets an advantage, i^is like a half- 
gnawed bone tossed to a dog under the table.’—ii. 309. 

Even from the first formation of the new ministry, he says,— 

‘ there never had been any union. Pride, rashness, folly, and knavery 
have dissijiated even pretences, and everything is to begin anew. If 
you have youth or courage enough tto commence\L fresh chace, I have 
no objection. For nijiself, I confess I am too old; nor am I eager to 
be aiding and abetting more Irish adventurers in getting pensions of 
3000^. a year. They liave picked the pockets of dthers full as honest 
as themselves, and call it saving the nation’s money ! V-ii. 313. 

Before we give more faith to* this vituj)cration of the new 
minister than we did to that of the former ‘ wretches,’ we should * 
like to know whether Walpole had renewed to Lord Rockingham 
the littfe request about being made ‘ independent in Exchequer 
office,’ which, in spite the excellent rule of never asking a 
favour, he had made to all his predecessors; perhaps time may 
reveal that secret as it.has done all the rest. In the meanwhile 
we" hesitate to take the character of the Rockingham party— 

though 
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though hy no means favcffiirites of ours—implicitly from the pen 
of Walpole. 

The ‘ Irish adventurer’ was Colonel Barre, whose services his 
party—so long Walpole’s own—rewarded with a pension, but 
on the death of Sir Kciward Walpole, which happened shortly 
after tliis, they gave him tbe Clerkship'^of the Pclls^ which was 
of much greater value.* It shows how blind self-interest is to 
its own blots, that Walpole should forget that what was proposed 
for Colonel Barre at the close of <i long and distinguished public 
life was 7iot half the amount of what he himself and his two bro¬ 
ther^ had, each^ ‘ pieked /rom the public pocket,’ even from their 
boyhood. 

We said, in a former part of this article, that Walpole and 
Mason quarrelled—as Walpole did with all, and Mason, we 
believe, with most of those whom they called their friends. 
Horace gives a summary of this difference in the ‘ Walpoliana,’ 
which Mr. Mitford reproduces in his prefa<;e, but with some 
omissiems and mistakes ; tlic following is the genuine version:— 

‘ I shall tell you a great secret, the cause of my late difference with 
Mr. Mason (1785). Lord Harconrt, Mason, and I, used often to meet 
together, iis we cordially agreed in our sentiments of the public mea¬ 
sures pursued during this reign. But when the India Bill of Fox 
came to be agitated, Mason took a decided part against it; nay, wrote 
to me that, upon this occasion, every one ought to assist tlwj King; 
and warmly recommended it to me to use my influence in that ca^sc. 

‘You may imagine I was a little surprised at this new style of my 
old friend, and the impertinence of giving his advice unasked. 1 re¬ 
turned a light ironical answer. As Mason had, in a seiiuon preached 
before the archbishop of York, publicly declared tliat he would not 
accept of a bishopric, if offered to him, I jeeringly told him that I 
supposed his antipathy to bishopric had subsided. He being also the 
first promoter of the Y’ork Associations [for Parliamentary Reform], 
which I never approved, I added, that 1 supposed he intended to use 
that fool Wyvill as rf tool of popuikrity. For ‘W’yvill is so stupid that 
he cannot even write English; and the first York Association paper, 
which was written by Wy^ll, is neither sense nor grammar. 

‘ To return to Eord Harcourt. He was so obnoxious to the Court, 
that when his mother lately died, tlie Queen did not send a message to 
his countess, to say tha^ she woujd dall on her; though this be always 
done in etiqi^tte to a countess, and as constantly refused. In conse¬ 
quence Lord and Lady Harcourt never went near the Court, !But when 
Fox’s India Bill came to the House of Lords, Lord Harcourt, probably 
by Mason’s Suggestions, remained to the very last of the question, and 
much distinguished himself against it. 'The consequence was, tliat a 
few days after, Lord Harcourt called on me to say that the King had 
sent him a message requesting his acceptanccmf the embassy to o^n : 
and be concluded with begging my advice on the occasion. 1 told^him 
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at once, that since the King had sent stich a message^ 1 thouglit it 
was in fact begging pardon : “ and, my Lord, I think you must go to 
Court, and return thanks for the offer, as you do not accept it.'* But, 
lo and behold 1 in a day or two Lady. Harcourt u'as marie lady of the 
bed-chamber to the Queen, and Lord Hariourt was constantly dangling 
in the drawing-room. • • 

‘ Soon after Mason, in*another let^r, asked me what I thought of 
Lord Harcourt’s becoming such a courtier, &c. Iwas really shocked to 
see a man, who, bad professed so much, treat such a matter so lightly, 
and returned a pretty severe answer. Among otlier matters, I said 
ironically, that, since Lbrd Harcourt had given his eap-and-dagger ring 
to little master, he (Mason) need no longer wopder at my love for my 
bust of Caligula. For Lord Harcourt use*ft formerly always to wear a 
seal-ring with the cap of liberty between two daggers, when he went 
to court: but lie gave it to a^liltle boy [Lady Jersey’s] upon his 
change. And I, though a wSrm friend of republicanism, iiaveH small 
bust of Caligula in bronze, jnuch admired for its fine workmanship. 

^The consequence of these differences has been, that we call on 
each other, but are on the coldest term.s. 

‘ I ought to have mentioned that Mr. Mason, in his latter epistle to 
me, condoled with me on the death of my brother, by which I lost 
1400/. a year. In my answer, I told him there was no room for con¬ 
dolence in tlie affair, my brother having attained the age of seventy- 
seven, and I myself being an old man of sixty-eight; so that it was 
time for the old child to give over buying of baubles. I added, that 
Mr. Mason well knew that the place Jiad been twice offered to me for 
my own life, hut I had refused, and left it on the old footing of my 
brother’s.’— Walpoliana, p. 90. 

On this last assertion we feel it our duty to say that there is 
every reason to believe that the statement is not true in the sense 
in which the speaker would have us understand it. Horace had 
not been offered the place for his own life additionally—that was 
the hitch—hut ho was offered to have •his name substituted ^or 
Sir Kdward’s, if the latter would consent —which of course could 
not be proposetl to the brother. ^ ^ 

In the same as we believe very trustworthy report of Horace’s 
confidential conversation with Pinkert<^, we read:— 

‘ Mason too has turned a kind of courtier, tho\igh lie was formerly 
so noted, that, being one of the King’s ch^lains, mnd it being his 
turn to preach before the royal*faryily, the Queen ordered another to 
perform the office; but when the substitute began to read prayersf 
Mason Jlso began the same service.. He did not say whether he pro- 
ceedeck; but this I had from his own mouth ; and as it happen^ at 
the chapel of St. James’s, it is surprising that the town did not know it. 
Mason in consequence resigned the chaplaincy* — Ibid. 

This, we see, is a very different story from that which Mason 
had conveyed to the Cord Chamherlain Hertford through Walpole, 
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and was no doubt a subsequent and confidential communication of 
his real motives, and is quite enough to account for bis personal 
animosity against the King and Queen. 

Amongst the many de^cieneies of illustration with which we 
have to reproach the editor, one of the most serious is, that he 
should have taken no notice o^the angry and sarcastic letter which 
completed Walpole’s rupture with Mason, and which is to be 
found (misdated 1780) in a kind of appendix to the last livraison 
of the Letters to Sir Horace Mann (vol. iv. p. 315). As that 
work belongs to the same jmblisher as this,*there could have been 
no objection on the srare of copyright to its reproduction in what 
is, no doubt, its properest place. Had the editor never seen it ? 
or was it thought discreditable to both his heroes ? At all events 
it belongs so essentially to this seifes ^and to the subjects we have 
been discussing, that we must find room fo/ the most prominent 
passages of it. We are only sorry not to have the letter of Mason 
which provoked it. Its true date must have been in February or 
March 1784—shortly after the letter* of the 2nd February (ii. 
p. 363), in which Walpole jeered Mason about his nolo epUcopari 
pledge. To this Mason replied we know not what—and then, no 
doubt, Walpole rejoined as follows :— 

‘ To the liev, W, Mason. 

‘ You must blame yourself, not me, if you are displeased with my 
letters, wliich you forced from me. I had done all I could, both by 
silence and by more than once or twice declaring I did not choose to 
write on politics, to avoid any political discussions with you. I could 
not be ignorant of Lord Harcourt’s conversion, which for a moment 
had so much diverted the town; but I did not take the liberty to 
mention it tohim. Neither was I quite ignorant of your change of 
sentiments; yet should never Iiave uttered a syllable to you on that 
oc^ion, had you not chosen to notify it to me. Then I most cer> 
tainly had an equal right to declare that my principles were not 
changed—especially ript by a circumstance, serious indeed in itself, 
but.ludicrous if it had produced such an effect on me as to make me 
think the power of the Crown had diminished, was diminishing, and 
ought to be increase(i. Ou^ht did not become you or me. 

‘ I am so far from being hurt at your quarrelling with me, that I 
thank you extremely it, and stil( so cordially wish you whatever 
you may wish for yourself, that lishould delight in seeing you Arch* 
bishop of York; for, as you are excellent at dislmciions.^ yo!%. can as 
certainly discern the difference between an Archbishop and a Bishop as 
between a King and his Crown. 1 am, Sir, with due regafd and 
esteem, your most obedient humble servant^ 11. W. 

‘ P.S.—Your pert and ignorant cabal at York, picking up factious 
slander from party libels, stigmatized that excellent man [Sir Robert 
Walpole] as the patron of corruption, though all his views and 

all 
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all his notions tended to nothing but to preserve the present family 
on the throne and the nation in peace and affluence. Your own blind 
ambition of being the head of a party, which had no precise system in 
view, has made you embrace every partial^ sound which you took for 
popularity ; and being enraged at every man who would not be dictated 
to by your crude visions, y<ju have floundered into a thousand absurdi¬ 
ties ; and though you set out with pretending to reform Parliament, in 
order to lower the influence of the Crown, you have plunged into the 
most preposterous support of prerogative because Lord North, then 
the Crown minister, declared agaiftst your innovations, and has since 
fallen into disgrace with the King. I am not so little rooted in my 
principles as to imitate or co-operate with^ou.* I am going out of 
the world, and am determined to die as I have lived, consistent. You 
are not much younger than I am, and ought to have acted a more 
temperate and rational part; bjtt that is no business of mine.’ 


Walpole, after all, dill Mason the credit of believing that his con¬ 
version was honest:—‘ from a silly hope of seeing his favourite 
scheme of parliamentary r^jform prosper in Mr, Pitt’s hands.’ 
{WaJpolianUy p. 1)1.) AValpole himself, whose sagacity never 
failed him except wlien a side glance at his sinecures distorted 
his vision, never gave in to the delusion of parliamentary reform ; 
he all along, foresaw that so great and radical a change must inevi¬ 
tably alter the balance of the Constitution. The French Revolution 
reclaimed W'alpole altogether. He then no doubt began to think 
more leniently of Mason’s apostacy ;—but it is not till after a lapse 
of twelve years, 1784-1796, tliat one letter from each of the 


parties testifies that they had returned to some habits of inter¬ 
course—though not we presume of friendship. 

So ends this curious chapter in the history of {action; and 
however disgusting and contemptible some parts of the conduct of 
both Walpole and Mason must appear, we are disposed to forgive 
the mischief they did for the lesson that they afford. It is 
some satisfaction to think that they both saw with regret—and 
we hope with repentance—the miscliicvous effects of those dis¬ 
organizing principles which they had so long and so strenuously 
endeavoured to propagate. • 

Mr. Mitford has touched slightly on the new hypothesis that 
Walpole or Mason may have had some s^^re m^Junius. We 
will not now enter into that lalJyrinth further than to venture a 
prophecy^hat if ever Junius is discovered, he also will be found 
to have died at least a penitent, and perhaps a courtier. 
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Art. VI.—nPIFENOTS 0IA02O$OTMENA- H KATA 
nA2fiN AIPESEfiN EAEFXOS. E Codice Parisino 

nunc primum edidit £,mmanuel Miller. Oxonii. 1851. 

* * 

"WTITHIN the last twelvemonth the country has received 
several very valuable presents from the Delegates of the 
Clarendon press. Wycliffe’s Bible, especially, has at length 
issued from that noble institutioi^ complete, in a handscmie form ; 
edited—we cannot doubt, from the high ^character of the gentle¬ 
men employed—with tjjustworthy care and accuracy ; and, con¬ 
sidering the size and splendour of the volumes, at moderate cost:— 
a work which, in its bearings on the history of our national reli¬ 
gion^ and of the English language^ will deserve, we trust will 
receive, a more ample notice in this journal. Nor is it without 
pride that we find one of our English Universities, so soon as tlie 
discovery of a work, or rather the largest and more important part 
of a work, by a writer so celebrated and so influential as Origen, 
was announced, ready at once to undertake the publication, with 
no timid or jealous mistrust as to what theological opinions it 
might favour, or on what controversies it might throw unexpected 
light. Satisfied, on due inquiry, that he who had discovered, or 
at least affiliated, the treatise was perfectly competent to edit it, 
the Delegates of the Clarentlon lend their press, their resources, 
and the authority of their high name to a foreign scholar, and 
leave him at full liberty to conduct and accomplish his work ac¬ 
cording to his own judgment. 

The editor, EmniEmuel Miller, appears in the title-page without 
any further designation or description. He is, as we understand, 
by birth a Frenchman, and resident in Paris, of acknowledged 
eminence as a Greek scholar, and noted for rare sagacity in ex¬ 
ploring the hidden treasures of ancient and neglected libraries. 
M. Miller’s researches in the Escurial did not, we believe, first 
disinter, but the fear of his active rivalry forced forward the some¬ 
what tardy and dilatory* publication, by those who were before in 
the field, of cer&in remarkable fragments of Nicolaus of Damas¬ 
cus. These firagmenU contain on account of the death of Julius 
Caesar, more nearly contempqra:^ (Nicolaus lived in the court of 
Augustus) than that of any otiier writer now extant. They do 
not indeett Add any new particulars to the history of that great 
event: but Mr. Merivale does not seem to have been aware tliat 
these extracts had been published, first, in Germany, and again, 
within the last year, in a large and useful volume, by the Dijots 
—the second of the Fragments of the Gr^k Historians. We may 
possibly, therefore, render some service to more secluded English 
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scholars, by directing their attention to those very valuable and 
comprehensive compilations, which contain a vast mass of pas¬ 
sages saved out of the wreck of the old Greek historians. 

The manuscript of Origen wa*s aiAong those brought from 
Greece by a certain Minoides Mynas, a.Greek employed by the 
French government, und5r the auspiees of M. Villemain, to make 
literary researches in the Levant. The collection of Mynas con¬ 
tained also the curious and clever fables of IBabrias, already 
repeatedly edited in France andtin Germany, and in England by 
Mr. Comewall Lewis. Tliis MS. is of the fourteenth century, 
written by a scribe named Michael, no fjoubfr a Greek monk. In 
the first official description of the collection it was merely de-- 
scribed as ‘a MS. on cotton paper, containing a refutation of 
heresies by an anonymous rtflithor.’ The quick and experienced 
eye of M. Miller at ortce discerned evidence that it could be no 
other than the long-lost work called the ‘ Philosophoumena Jof 
Origen.^ Of this treatise, known to have comprised ten books, 
only part of the first book had hitherto been supposed extant. The 
three first arc wanting in the Mynas codex, as likewise a small 
part of the fourth, and some leaves at the end. Not merely did 
the internal evidence suggest at once the author of the text, but it 
appeared that the copyist had been perfectly aware that the 
treatise was Origen’s, and generally recognised as such when he 
ma<le his transcript. When, for example, towards the close of 
the last book, the author states his own ojunion on the true doc¬ 
trines of Christianity, the scribe has written on the margin [Ipiyhns 
and Q^piyivovs SoSa. On such a subject, even if the case seemed 
less clear, we should be disposed to treat the opinion pf M. Miller 
with much deference and respect. He seems, from the execution 
of his present task, fully to deserve his reputation as a sound 
and judicious scholar: we may indeed rejoice that Paris has one 
so well qualified to take the place of Leti-onne. 

Accepting then for the present his conclusion that the work is 
Origen’s, we proceed to give some brief account of its contents: 
selecting those points on which the matter is either curious or now, 
or throws unexpected light on controverted subjects—such passages 
more especially as may be interesting to tbe^genen^ reader as well 
as to the habitual student of thfistian antiquities. This is no 
easy ta^, for the MS. seems to have been very carelessly * 
written. The editor has corrected many of the most manifest 
errors. * His conjectural emendations, where the f^Junders and 
corruptions are less obviou^, seem in general acute and felicitous. 
The former amendments are very properly admitted into the text, 
the latter subjoined in, the notes and submitted to the judgment 
of 4he reader. The Greek, as that of Origen usually is, is easy 
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and perspicuous, where the subject-matter is clear and distinct; 
but treating, as it often does, on very abstruse questions of philo¬ 
sophy and religion, and even on things in common life familiar to 
the author’« contemporaries, but altogether obsolete and unknown 
in our day, it is in- many, places not only difficult to comprehend, 
but still more difficult to • render intft English. Perhaps we 
might more prudently have awaited the Essay which the editor 
has promised to publish in French, on the contents, scope,' and 
value of the work; but we have A)een so much struck with some 
passages illustrative and characteristic of a period on which 
Pagan arid Christian h^torians are all but totally silent—the 
latter part of the second and the commencement of the third 
century (from Cominodus to Gallienus)—rwith the whimsical 
medley of information not only on tl»c philosophy but also on the 
manners of the times—with one or two fragments of poetry of a 
high order—with details on ancient conjuring, and on the Messrs. 
Robins and Phillips of Rome and the provinces—with new names 
of heresiarchs and sectarians, and more full accounts of the opinions 
of others already known by name; above all we have been so 
startled by some very singular details on the state of the Church 
and the lives of one or two popes of that period, that wc feel 
ourselves irresistibly tempted to anticipate, by a few brief notices, 
the more elaborate dissertations of M. Miller, 

The work announces itself as a Refutation of All Heresies. The 
theory of Origen is tliat all the heresies which are broadly described 
as those of the Gnostics, and even those concerning the nature of ' 
the Godhead, which, commencing from Noetus, through Sabellius, 
afterwards gqve rise to the great Trinitarian controversy, sprung 
directly from the Greek philosophy. Origen manifestly does not 
exclude Oriental influences; but his view seems to be that these 
Oriental influences chiefly worked through the philosophy of the 
Greeks. The first and most famous of the Greek sages had 
drawn largely from •Egypt, perlcips Chaldea, and were not indeed 
altogether unacquainted with India. This was a theory likely to 
be embraced by one whose chief education had been in Alexandria, 
and who, as it shohld seem, addressed his treatise almost exclusively 
to Greek or R^man CJiristians. The three first books of the Refu¬ 
tation, still lost, except the p^rtmn of the first which M. Miller 
' has reprinted from the text of De la Rue, are most fc^tunately 
those which we can best spare. They contained a summary of 
the doctrines of the different schools of Greek philosophy, of 
which we have elsewhere copious and trustworthy accounts. 
Taken as a whole, the remaining seven books, which, more or less 
complete, fill this volume, are to us the rgost living and remark¬ 
able revelation of the strange anarchy and confusion of opinions 
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that prevailed among the more learned and cultivated classes, 
through all which genuine Christianity was slowly working its 
way. 

There was, we are persuaded, a ‘Stroi^ under-currei^f;—perhaps 
an upper-current also—of sound religion, morp deep, pure, and 
strong. Many humble and simple ♦minds received at once, in 
quiet and ardent and less inquiring l^iith, the truths of the 
gospel. There were those, in no inconsiderable numbers, who 
believed from the heart—who,accepted the glad tidings—the 
consolations of the gcftpel—because they were glad and conso¬ 
latory—who bowed before the irresistible * evidence of Chris¬ 
tianity presented in the purity of its precepts, in its promise of 
pardon, peace, everlasting life. There were some of a higher 
intellectual being, who reset at once to the unincumbered ma¬ 
jesty of its great truths, and wlio, with instinctive goo<l sense, 
stood aloof from the subtile and presumptuous questions which 
Christianity did not profess to solve, or on which it avowedly 
maintained a wise and lofty reserve; questions, in regard to which 
the most enlightened of mankind, having gone sounding on into 
depths which become more and more unfathomable, returns to the 
shore, falls on his knees, and worships God in the illimitable 
hai’inony of his universe—in the wonderful world within him¬ 
self—with calm hopelessness of comprehending further—hope¬ 
lessness which has nothing of the gloom, terror, or agony of 
despair. 

But the vast mass of the upper classes had received their whole 
education in the schools of rhetoric and philosophy—the univer¬ 
sities and colleges of those days. And many of these, not only 
with that specious and disdainfulliospitality with which Rome had 
admitted all foreign gods into her Pantheon ; not merely with 
that cosmopolitan indifference with which all religions and all 
superstitions were allowed to coexist during the great era of peace 
—the reigns of Hadrian and the* elder Antoines ;—but with an 
honest and eager thirst after truth, were content to give Christian¬ 
ity a fair hearing, and partially at leas^to admit its purity and 
sublimity. What they could not and would not comprehend was ^ 
its pretension to sole and exclusive truth. It m*gl)t enter into 
their wide eclecticism, might ITarqionise itself, as best it could, 
with Py^iagoras, or Plato ; above all, it might not presume to set • 
itself above those cosmogonical or theurgic questions on which 
those who were called the physical philosophers, or the astrologers, 
or the mathematicians, the whole host indeed of thS leaders in 
the schools, professed to instruct mankind. Such was to a great 
extent the state of educated society throughout the world. Of 
the.heathen part of fliis condition of thmgs we have strange 
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glimpses in the writings of Lucian and Apuleius. And all that 
we know of the Christian Gnostics, from Cerinthus to Montanus 
and Manes, shows the same wild confusion, if not within the pale, 
under the denomination, Rising the language and resting for the 
most part on the sacred books, of Christianity. This is a kind of 
border land, where Christiarity, heathenism, philosophy, Orien¬ 
talism, met, mingled, and fermented in incessant turmoil and strife, 
Christianity bad now assisted to a great extent in this total dis¬ 
organization of ancient creeds j\nd opinions, but it had by no 
means compelled all which it had cast lobse, into the fold of its 
own organization. .JVithin its own sanctuary—within its own 
baptized communities—it was the truth, the way, the life. But 
without it was one of many religions, of which each might take 
what he would, and mould it, whetlier in seeming concord or 
glaring incongruity, with tenets and opinioes swept together fn)m 
all quarters and out of all systems. The chamber of Alexander 
Severus, where Abraham and Orpheus, and Christ, and Apol¬ 
lonius of Tyana, met together in seeming amity and shared the 
impartial veneration of the amiable emperor, was the type and 
s 3 anbol of the belief through a large part of the Roman world. 

That which was the peculiar excellence and strength of Chris¬ 
tianity was at the same time its weakness—its absolutely and 
exclusively moral and religious spirit: its reserve, its modesty so 
to speak, which shrunk from, which refused to answer, much on 
which the Oriental religions and the philosophy of the Greeks 
dwelt as an essential, as an attainable part of human knowledge, 
and of perfect religion. A religion which made no physical or 
metaphysical revelations—must not presume to displace a religion 
or a philosophy which professed to interpret all such problems. 
The plain sublime truth of the one Great Creator, the Father and 
Ruler of the worlds, a» taught in the Churches, was a' meagre 
and unsatisfactory doctrine to those who bad been discussing in 
the schools what God was—onQ,or more of the elements—or all 
the elements combined—whether fire or water—whether coexistent 
with or anterior to llie original matter. The Omnific Word, by 
* which, according to St. John, the Father made the worlds, seemed 
at once to accosd with, but could not be allowed to supersede the 
countless theories aboht the D,emiurge ; whether he were one of 
•the long chain of seons emanating from the Sole Supreme, the 
Primal, the Dark, the Ineffable, or a hostile .and, as commingled 
widi matter^ a malignant Being. The connexion and -mutual 
relation of the visible and invisible world, of the starry heavens 
attd th^ earthj the mystic powers of numbers; the prophetic 
fimetions of words and letters; allegorical interpretations of the 
Grredc mythology—all was to ^ blended and fused into Chris¬ 
tianity, 
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tianity. Discomfited philosophy arfd discomfited superstition 
would come to terms; and provided that Christianity would 
amicably coalesce, and allow full scope for the wildest speculap* 
tion, tliey would admit at least much oj the language of the new 
religion. They would receive the sacred books with this pri¬ 
vilege of unlicensed interpretationthough some of them are 
accused of throwing off all the severe , constraint of Christian 
morals—while some no doubt, though on different principles— 
principles which afterwards worked too deeply into monastic 
Christianity—vied with and transcended the followers of the 
simple Gospel in their austere asceticism. ^ 

With this view, which deserves perhdj)s to be wrought out at 
greater length than our space will permit on the present occasion, 
coincides the fact broadly stj^ed by Gibbon, that Gnostic Chris¬ 
tianity spread chiefly ^ong the higher and more opulent classes. 
Initiation, it should appear, into the Basilidian mysteries, as into 
the Kleusinian and Isiac, was a costly proceeding.* 

The author of the work now before us, at the imperfect open¬ 
ing of his fourth book, appears in conflict with a certain school, 
who had mingled up the Chaldean astrology with Christianity. 
On astrology itself he makes an onslaught with vigour and suc¬ 
cess. The impossibility of calculating horoscopes is shrewdly and 
effectively demonstrated, but with a particularity of detail some¬ 
what curious to those who recollect the personal history of Origen. 
How is it, he asks in one sentence, that since the nativities of so 
many must have exactly coincided with that of Alexander the 
Great, none other was so fortunate as Alexander? He soon, how¬ 
ever, gets beyond his depth; confounds astronomy with astrology'; 
and offers a memorable^ example^f the great truth, applicable in 
every age of Christianity, that, if philosopliy should respect the pro¬ 
vince of religion, religion should no less respect that of philosophy. 
It is not more unwise to demand scientific demonstration on articles 
of faith, than to decide scientific questions ou^of the Bible. He 
taunts no less distinguished men than Archimedes, Hipparchus, 
and Apollonius, with discrepancies in their respective calcu¬ 
lations on the distances of the planets—and# then winds up 
with this impotent sneer against, perhaps, the highest name in 
Grecian science, that of Ptolemy, ‘ Who Will not be amazed at 
the thought and toil spent on these calculations? This Ptolemy, 
who has lo carefully studied these things, is not altogether an use¬ 
less person. I am only grieved by this, that, being of modern 
times, be could be of no service to the sons of the Giants, who, 
knowing nothing of these tfleasuren^ts," thought that the heights 


* Compare Muutei^ Primordia Eccleus Africaoe, p. 22, note. 
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of k^aven were near us, and endeavoured to build their tower 
to reach them. If he had been there to instruct them, they 
would not thus have laboured in vain. O idle toil of knowledge, 
that puffs up the soul!,, O 'faithless faith, which is no faith! 
that Ptolemy shoijld be thought the wisest of men by those who 
cultivate this kind of wisdom!* XI* fA.araioirovQv xaX 
(peaift/ffgct/f Kal 7r/<yT£Wf , awjVroy, 7va ttscvtuv IlToXsptflijoy 
7rap» roTs t^Jv 6/xotav co^iatv 'fiffnvixoai (p. 50). 

Origen no doubt, when he ha(J, written this last sentence, felt as 
much complacency, as confident an assurance of superiority, as 
the Inquisitor when he refuted Galileo by the authority of the 
Church and by the dung*eon—as the Dean of York when he has 
finished a pamphlet to demolish Sedgewick or Lyell. 

Origen is more fortunate in dealmg with those who, after the 
fashion of Pythagoras, formed a philosophy out of numbers and 
the letters of words ; who set up for prophets on the reputation of 
one lucky hit out of many, but were utterly and shamelessly 
regardless of their perpetual failures. Our friends addicted to 
phrenology, mesmerism, clairvoyance, elcctrobiology, who chtb 
together tlic stories of their scanty successes with such zealous 
activity, must permit us to submit this prediction of their pro¬ 
ceedings in the original t^reeki— -’Xlv otAoiovf \6yovs spavnjifjLivoi' 
rtv£^ d'iTOTr^ccvcij'Jiv sotvrovs ^daxovrss, g<jS’ 

0T6 Toy woXXa ptavrsyetrSa^ gv f^iTyy^^avovrer, xoti Itti /aev ro7s 

of 

numbers is the most whimsical—if indeed it was ever adduced 
with gravity. As explained and applied by Origen, it has much 
more to do with the interpretation of Homer than of the Bible. 
Certain powers are assigned to certain letters; and Patroclus 
killed Sarpedon, not because he was a better warrior, and wore 
the armour of Achilles, but because the letters of his name made 
more monads. On Jhe same principle Polydeuces floored Amycus 
in the boxing-match. The affair of Paris and Mcnelaus seems to 
have been doubtful. Ax^^gv^poy might even have won the victory 
as he won Helena but Ilggiy, having fewer letters in his name to 
multiply, could only escape through the aid of Venus. We have 
then a long list of the*bodily and inental qualities which belmiged 
»to men bom under different constellations. We are not learned 
enough in that boroscopic science which Lord Broughaiii and the 
Society for the Promotion of Useful Knowledge have^ but so 
recOTuy routed out of our common almanack, to kpow whetl^er its 
hierophants boasted of proplfetic suettession from the old Homan 
times. We give as the briefest the type of those bom under 
Pisces:—They are of a moderate stature ; sharp forelv^, 

thick 


^roXXolV aTTOTSvyfJiXffi aldoufxsvot, etti $s rw hi gyxoptTra^ovrgy. 
We must say of all whimsical nonsense the ancient science 
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thick hair; often become grey very early. By nature magnani¬ 
mous, simple, passionate, frugal; great talkers; in early youth 
given to sleep; determined to do everything for themselves; held 
in honour; bold, jealous, accusers of^others, versatile, worthy 
of love, dancers^ serviceable friends.* • • 

The subsequent part of this book,'if fully and accurately tnins- 
lated—(no easy task! for the text is miftilated an<l corrupt—the 
subject matter intricate and abstruse)—would be infinitely more 
curious and diverting. It describes many of the conjuring tricks, 
which the Gnostic heretics, as we presume we are to understand 
from Origen, did not scruple to borrow/rom* the heathen adepts. 
We have detailed accounts of the manner in which boys were 
made to sed frightful visions—(we must not forget our Egyptian 
lads in modem days, and stories nearer home)—to repeat words as 
from the gods, conveyed to their ears by artificial pipes ; receipts 
for' various kinds of invisible ink—wliich became visible when 
necessary for the trick; we Jearn how to mak| lambs seem to cut 
off their owm heads; how to make thunder; how men were to 
thrust tlieir hands into boiling pitch, and walk over hot coals; 
how to make the gods appear to their wondering votaries; 
^^sculapius—(the poetical invocation of this god is, we believe, 
quite new)—in a flame of fire; Artemis, the huntress, with her 
hounds, «Scc. &c. &c. We select (requesting from our friends of 
more rigid scholarship some indulgence, as it is our design to make 
our version as intelligible as we may to the common reader) first, the 
act of divination by a dish—Xgxavo/xavTsixv—afterwards a few other 
kindred conjurations. ‘ Having prepared a room, closely shut up, 
and painted the roof deep blue^ (xyavw tov opo<pov x^iVavTsr), a 
certain number of vessels of deep blue colour are introduced and 
arrangetl around it, and in the middle is placed a stone dish, 
full of water, which by the reflection of the blue looks like the sky. 
The floor has a hidden trap ; and the bottom of the dish being of 
glass, the accomplices in a secret chamber btflow show whatever 
forms the magician announces that the gods and goddesses are 
about to assume. On these the poor giall g^e^ and in his awe 
and amazement believes whatever the magician chooses to tell 
him.’ The author proceeds with his receipt to ^ake a deity 
appear in a flame of fire. ‘First, the magician draws on the 
wall wha^ver form is required, and then secretly smears it with 
an ointment composed of Laconicum and Zacyntliian Asphaltus. 
Then, as’ if to lighten the chamber, a torch is whirled about till 
brought in contact with the .wall; when the ointment catches fire, 
and bums briskly, and so the God appears in a blaze.’ A more 
imposing trick was to jnake Hecate fly all on fire through the 
heavens, ‘ First, having concealed an accomplice in a certain 
VOL. Lxxxix. NO. CLXXVii, N place, 
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place, the magician leads out his dupes, promising to show them 
the goddess riding in dames through the air. He has made sure 
that it is a night without a moon; and enjoins them to take great 
care of their eyes directly the light appears in the heavens. They 
are to cover their faces, and to fall flat upon the ground, till he 
calls to them/ He then utters this gland invocation, which we 
request our fair readers, who have not aspired to lemm, and our 
country readers who have forgotten their Greek, to have ‘ intoned ’ 
to them in all its sonorous and almost untranslateable awfulness. 

Nfpreptij, ^dovhi re, teat ovpayirj /loXc Bo/f/3w, 

"RivoZii}, TpiohtTi, ^heo-^ope, yvKrepo(l>oi'rr }: 

^E)(0p») fiiy ^urroc, yvKTus re <f>iXT]y kui era/pi;, 

Xaipovtra otcvXuKuv vXafc*p re icai aifiart <poiy^, 

' *Ev yeicvffi ffTei\ovaa /car* ^p/a reByi]otru^Vy 
"AifiaroQ ifitipovtray tpopoy OvtitcThti tpipowra ; 

Fopyw, Kai Mop/i^ kqi M///'/? (orig. Myrjfir)) ical IloXv/Jop^e, 
EXOoec evdyr^og i(p* t)fi€Tipr)(Ti OvijXatg — 

We venture the following rude version:— 

Triple Goddess, Bombo come ! 

Of ea!*t.h and heaven and nether gloom; 

By the wayside thine the seat, 

And wheresoe’er tliree highways meet; 

Bearer thou of flashing light I 
Walking in the depths of night, 

Hater of the sun’s glad power, 

Comrade of the darksome hour; 

Rejoicing in the savage howl 
And the blood of bandogs foul; 

Thou above the dead that walkest, 

O’er the dismal barrows stalkest, 

For the*^bloo(i-libation red 
Athirst, sad mortals* direst dread— 

Gergo, Mormo,t-^nd the Moon 1 
Come ! propitious come, and soon I 
Thousaqd-formed, arise, arise, 

And share our solemn sacrifice I 

As he utters these ^words, fire 4s seen whirling through the air ; 
the spectators, shuddering at the strange sight, cover up their 
eyes, and throw themselves down on the ground in silence. But 
the telling part of the trick is to come. * The accomplice, hidden, 
as before yaid, has a hawk or a vulture covered with tow;—when 
he hears the incantation read, he sets it on fire, and lets it fly. 
The bird frightened by the fire soars up and flutters with the 
utmost rapidity : the foolish people, thirking that they have seen 
a god, run away and hide themselves in terror. The bird, blazing 

all 
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all the while, goes wheeling about here and there, and sometimes 
sets fire to houses or farm buildings. Such is the <livination 
of these magicians.’ 

The invocations to ^sculapius and %o Hecate, the latter of 
which we have extracted, are by no means iht? only fragments, 
certainly not the finest, oY Greek pdbtry scattered through this 
volume. The author, in his view of the Original Gnostics, con¬ 
trasts the origin and nature of man according to the sect of the 
Naasscnes (from Nahash the ^rpent, obviously the mystical 
Ophites of later writer^ with the notions of the Greek poets. 
The Gnostic or Ophite Adam was clearly the Adam Caf*dmon 
of the Cabbalists. For the Greek legend of the birth of man he 
quotes the following noble passage of Pindar. Wo accept, of 
course, the restoration adopted in his note by M. Miller, as the 
result of the conjecture# of ‘ the learned ’— 

* ^ * •» 

Ifpwra te yat av^iOKev ror’ IvEyKaulva KaXvv yfpac 

itiUpov Kol fuirqp idiXoiffa yeve- 

-ffdai yEyed^. XaXtTroy o’ cffrii' EvpeJv — 

{Avrt(TTpo(f)rj.) 

Eire BotwroTffiv ^AXaXuOfXErevc Xifiyag vTrtp Kafiatriooc 
TTpdiroc dvdpwyrojy uricr^ev, 

Eire teal Koiip»7r€c loaiot tffav, Otiov yivo^y 
i'l tppwytot Kopy/3a»T£C, 

ouQ rare Trpwrovg 'ide ^£vdpo(l)V€lQ ufi^XaffrayovTUQ''AXtog t 
itT upu TrpoffeXd valvv IltXaayoV ApK'a^ta, 

^ ’Pap/oc oh‘//rop* ’EXeuerte A/av^oi', • 

i) KuXXtwat^a Ad^voc e.rEt:v(atTe Kd^Eipov opytwv : 

E'lre IlaXXdra ^Xfypatov ^AXKvoyfjf 
TTpEaf^vraroy dpatrvyvitoy T.iydyTOiy, 

(EttwSo^.) 

TcpujToyoyoy AifivEQ awr* ’Iap/3avra Kparfpoy 

<pa<riy av^fxrjpdjy TCfblun' dydovyra yXvKEt^^ 

-ac aTrdp^aadcu (^aXdyov A(oc* Aiyvf 

-7rr<p 3e Kal yvv NetXoCj tXv»' eTrtXiTrat- 

~v<t)y vyp^ (rapKoypeVay QipiiorwH^ 

o-oiuara dvSt^ot. 

« « « « 

Strophe. 

-first bare the Earth 

Man hertnajestic birth. 

Rejoicing tliat to her was given the grace 
To be the nwther of that gentle race, 

Beloved of heaven 1 But hard it is to know— 

N 2 Antistkophe. 
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Antistkopjie. 

Whether within the deep Boeotian glen, 

On clear Cephisus* strand, 

Hose Alalc&lmeneus, the first of men; 

Or the Couretae upon Ida’s side, 

That race diviee; or yet more old, 

The Corybantes in the Phrygian land, 

Did first the Sun behold 
Spring up like trees beauty and in pride. 

Did first Arcadia her Pelasgu 3 bear, 

Pelasgus, elder than the moon ? 

Or hoar Kfeusis bear her mystic son, 

Diaulus, ill the Rarlan haunts tu dwell ? 

Or Lemnos that bright boy so fair, 

Cabeiros, him the ^re 

Of the dark orgies, which no tongue may tell ? 

Or earlier bare Pallene rude 
Alcyoneus, nursed in Phlegraean fire, 

The eldest of the huge-limbed giant brood ? 

Epooe. 

Nor less doth Libya boast, that first of all 

From her parched plains did strong larbas rise. 

From his own tree the acorn fruits that fall 
Unto great Jove to bring, sweet sacrifice! 

Nilus in Egypt still, as in old time, 

Under her genial influence, moist and >varm, 

To embodied life her rich prolific slime 
Kindles, and quickens into human form. 

To that, distinguished scholar, M. Schneidewin, we owe the 
arrangement, and also the ffew conjectural amendments in the fol¬ 
lowing splendid fragments of a hymn concerning that mystic per¬ 
sonage whom Catullus*" has sung in what (whether it be or be not a 
translation more or less free of some Greek Ditbyrainbic) is cer¬ 
tainly the noblestMlyric poem ki the Latin language :—Super alta 
vectus Atys celeri rate maria. 

Etrc Kpifj/ou yevoc, ute Atoc 
£tr€ Peac pefaXrjCt 

Xaip^ MTTJxec MKOvffpa ’Pwe, 

"AtTI, ffE KoXoVfft ptv 'A(7<rvpt01 
rptvoBrjrov " ASwpiVt 
(iaiov AtyvTrroc ivovpayioy 
^nyriC Kipac^ ''EXXijvcc 3’ Otpiav, 

^up^p^KEC A^ap asP^pioyf 
Matovtot Kopvp^apra ot <&pt»y€C» 
aXXorc uev JlaTcnaVy Trore 8’ o5 yeicvv, 
rj 0«oypijroy otfopTrov, *> 

x^orpop orAx^y apriBivTa, ^ 
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17 *bv TToKvKQpTTOQ eriKTsy " 

a/ivy^aXoc uyepa <rvptKrdy. 

^ ^ 

The second canticle runs thus : — * 

’'Amy KXpo’Uj roy Psitjc 
ov KwSwywP avp. /3o/i/3otf, 
oiS’ avXwi' iSatwv 
Kowpi^ro/i' fivKTr\ra : 

dXV etc ^ot/3e/av ^iEto 
fiovtray i^pfiiyyuv, Evot, 

ivdy^ tftc HaV, titc BaK^Ev'e, 

we iroifi^y XevKwv djrrpwi'. • 

A few lines of these stanzas we have ventured to fill out, on 
our own conjectures as to their mythical purport. 

Son of Satufti! Son of Jove ! 

Or born of mighty Rliea’s love. 

Holy name, that sounds so dear 
To that ancient liliea’s ear! 

Thee the old Assyrians all 
The thrice-wept Adonis call. 

To thee for name hath Egypt given 
The holy horned Moon of heaven. 

Thou the Serpent-god of Greece— 

The all-reverenced Adam thou of Samothrace. 

Thee the Lydians, Phrygians, tlice 
Invoke, the Corybantic Deity : 

Thee Pappas now, and now the Dead: 

Now lifting up re-bom the godlike head; 

Unfruitful now on barren desert brown, 

Now the rich golden harvest mowing down ; 

Or whom the blossoming almond-tree 
Brought forth on the free hills the piper blithe to be. 

« « itt * 

Atys, old Rhea's son, I sing. 

Not with the wild bells' clashing ring* 

Nor Ida’s fife, in whose shrill noise 
I^he old CouretEB still rejoice; • 

But with the mingling descent meet 
Of Phoebus’ harp, so soft, so sweet, 

Evan ! Evan ! Pan I call I 
Evan I the wild Bacchanal I 
Or that bright Shepherd that on high 
F(Jds the white stars up in the silent sky. 

t 

We were somewhat disappointed, as Origen accuses Marcion 
of having derived his whole system from Empedocles, that we 
have not found more extracts from his great philosophic poem. 
There are but few lines, and those not of much worth, which were 

not 
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not already well known, and to be read in the collections of 
Sturz, or of Karsten. 

The extent and value of the accession to our knowledge on the 
curious if somewhat unjjrofithble history of Gnosticism, and its 
endlessly brandling sects, from this treatise, can only be ascer¬ 
tained from a close amt laborious comparison of its statements 
with those of lrena?us (whose work, it should be observed, Origen 
had read), of Epiphanius, of Thcodoret, and with all the multifari¬ 
ous notices scattered over the writings of the earlier Fathers. This 
inquiry lies across the threshold of Chrfi&tian history; the stu¬ 
dent must thread bis intricate and perplexed way through it, or 
he will be utterly unable to trace with any satisfactory result the 
progress and development of more genuine Christianity. Within 
its dark borders must be sought many of the most influential 
principles which liave since operated in the realms of religion. 
Out of Gnosticism sprung more or less remotely all the later 
heresies. Even within what has called itself the Churchy how 
much, having no connexion with tlie primitive element of the 
Gospel, is of Gnostic j>arentage ! 

It appears to us, on a hasty and of necessity somewhat cursory 
view, that there arc some remarkable discrepancies in the state¬ 
ments of this treatise. We find in it, however, passages of no 
disputable importance—which may throw light on the obs(;urcst 
problems of Cinosticism. Names hitherto either absolutely un¬ 
known, or lurking in some obscure corner of Patristic theology, 
here assume prominence and authority. 

We shall confine ourselves to some observations on him, whom 
almost all antiquity has recognised as the Father of Christian 
heresy, the llero, as Beausabre’has called him, of the Romtyice 
of Heresy, Simon Magus. Perhaps the narrow view which 
is the thesis of Origerfs work, that all these heresies were but 
transmutations of the Greek systems of philosophy, is most objec¬ 
tionable as regards,the Sainaritjyi Magus; although there apjicars 
to have been more of a Greek,—nay, strange as it may sound, of an 
Homeric elcmimt, in his,notions tl)an has been generally supposed. 
At the outset of* the refutation of Simon we find a name new to 
us, but which* seems to have been of some importance, at least to 
have given rise to a most cxtravfigant legend. As Simon Magus 
averred liimself in some sense to be God, so did Apsethus of 
Libya. The foolish Libyans sacrificed to Apsethus, jfersuaded, 
as they thought, by a voice from Heaven. The trick' was in¬ 
credibly gross. Apsethus shut up together a great number of the 
parrots which abound in that country. He taught them all to 
say ‘ Apsethus is a God,’ He then turned them loose, and every¬ 
where throughout the district, nay far beyond its bounds,^ the 

report 
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report spread and was credited that Voices from Heaven had 
announced Apscthus to be a God. A shrewd Greek, however, 
detected and ere long counterworked the plot: he caught some of 
the parrots, and tauglit them a new ‘ utterance’—viz. ‘ Apsethus 
shut us up, and forced us to say Apsgthus is a God.’ The 
Libyans, hearing this ‘*palinodia ’ •of the parrots, seized and 
burned Apsethus. • 

The gravity^with which Origen relates this absurd story, and 
turns it against Simon, w'e mu^t acknowledge casts some sus¬ 
picion on his relation df Simon’s own acts and doctrines. This 
legend of Simon (for legend we must jwosume to call it) was 
liitherto chiefly known from Ircna>us and from those remarkable 
religious fictions which pass under the name of Clementina —the 
llecognitions and Homilies rtf (Element. Origen seems tojtlccide 
one j)oint, which has divided th(* learned, that Walch in his 
History of Heretics (Kotzcr-Geschichte), the fairest and fullest 
book on this subject, declines to give any opinion upon it—namely 
whetlicr there were any writings which in subsequent times 
passed current under the name of Simon. Origen quotes more 
than once an ‘ Awotpao-jy,’ bearing Simon’s name, and which 
must have been commonly accepted so late as Ongen’s day as 
the accrcdite<l exposition of Simon’s opinions. Of this legend 
there are two distinct parts, resting on different autliority; 1st, 
the journey of Simon to Romo, and his deification by the P^mperor 
Claudius: 2nd, liis confli(;t with St. Peter at Rome, his attempt 
to fly up into the air, and his fall, by which he broke his neck 
and died. The first part of tlie legend, it is well known, rests 
on a passage in Justin Martyi’’s apology, who appeals to an 
insciription, Simoni Deo Sai^to. This strange story passed 
cuiTent in the older uncritical period ; it was received by Roman 
Catholic writers o!f no less name thafti Tillemont, Massuct, 
Foggiui; by Protestants as learned as Beveridge, Hammond, 
Cave, and Spencer. PZven Anion Pagi a«d PJeury did not 
venture to avow their manifest disbelief. It was rejected as 
a fable by later and more severe inquirers^—-especially after 
the discovery of a. stone with the inscription to a Sabine 
Deity (Simoni Deo Sanco) — by Duj)in,^ Valesttis, Maffei, of 
the Roman Church; by Grab^, the Basnages, Lc Clerc, Bud- 
deus, Mosheim. Sober students will now hardly do more than * 
inquire uito the origin of the myth. To this first story we 
can discover no allusion in the present work. The second 
part of the legend, the conflict with St. Peter at Rome, and its 
disastrous end in the death of Simon, is not found earlier than in 
writers of the fourth century. Roman (Catholic writers have been 
of epurse less willing to abandon this tale—although, as respects 

external 
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external authority, it is ev^n worse supported than the former. 
Those who have doubted, have disguised their doubts in prudent 
hesitation,—-e. y. Valesius, Calmet, Cotelerius. By most Pro¬ 
testant writers it has been^ thrown aside as unworthy of any re¬ 
mark ;—while by Jttig, Beausobre, and Mosheim, it is supposed 
to have grown out of a stor^^ in Dion Cassius and in Suetonius 
about a flying conjuror a| Rome in the days of Nero. In this work 
we find a different version of the legend, and one, as far as our 
recollection extends, altogether ^ew. Origen remtes, that St. 
Peter and Simon Magus encountered at Rome; Simon deceived 
many persons by his magic arts, and was resisted by St. Peter ; 
but of his attempted flying into the air there is not one word. 

‘ At length Simon went to * ^ [unfortunately the word is ille¬ 
gible], sate under a plane-tree, and began to teach. Being liard 
pressed by his adversaries, he offered to .be buried alive, de¬ 
claring that he would rise again on the third day. He ordered 
his disciples to dig a grave, and to bury him. They did as 
they were ordered; but there Simon has remained till this day 
(o aWcVEivgv ga/r vuv), for he was not Christ.’ 

We shall not bewilder ourselves and our readers with an attempt 
(desperate in such 6pai.!e as we can afford) to reduce the strange and 
discordant doctrines, exhibited as those of Simon Magus, to order 
and harmony. We will only gather into one brief statement the 
sources which Origen indicates, or from which appear more or 
less distinctly to have sprung, this wild though not absolutely 
incoherent, certainly not unimaginative system. The Samaritan 
Magus draws indifferently from Heraclitus the Dark, perhaps 
from Anaxagoras, from the Oriental or Cabbalistic .^ons, from 
Homer, from* the books of 'Mo^s — allegorically interpreted— 
and even from the Gospels. Simon knew nothing of the theory 
almost universal among •the later Gnostics, and by many writers 
supposed to liave originated with him, the theory so irrecon- 
cileably hostile to tlje Jews, whyh held the Jewish theocracy to 
be the manifestation, the Mosaic Law the code, of the malignant 
Demiurge. On the contrary, Simon’s first axiom was derived 
from the book of Deuteronopiy—‘ God is a burning and con¬ 
suming fire.’ .Fire with him was the primal, parental deity— 
according to. his description, infinite power, a’Tcipa.yras Jyva/xir. 
cThis fundamental principle he wrapped up in antitheses borrowed 
from Heraclitus and Empedocles. From this deity emafiated, or 
manifested themselves, his six TEons, male and female, and these, 
with the original, the Spirit of God, which moved upon the waters, 
made up the mystic seven. The Mosafe creation, Eden, Paradise, 
the four rivers, are all wrought into a confused and, as it appears 
here, unintelligible allegory, into which,* strangely enough, |ire 

interwoven 
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interwoven the lost sheep of the GospJls and the axe at the root of. 
the tree. But Simon was not content with allegorising the books 
of Moses; he allegorised the poets, the Trojan war, the wooden 
horse ; the Helen of Troy was in *som^ way the type, if not the 
previous incarnation of his mistress Hejona. ^His mistress was 
not only this, but also theiost sheep, which he, the Supreme Power 
v7rs§ •naevrSy) had redeemed—a t)^e of the redemption of 
mankina by himself. His own Helena he had bought, and lived 
with her, and framed this fable (jut of respect for the morals of his 
disciples. Ilis disciplhs, however, according to the charge per¬ 
petually brought by the orthodox against the Gnostics, followed 
his licence, and proclaimed universal concubinage as perfect love. 
We may add that the assertion—no older, we believe, in writings 
liitherto extant, than Augustine’s—that Simon proclaimed himself 
in Juda?a as the Son, in Samaria as the Father, among tlie other 
nations as the Holy Ghost, appears in the present treatise in the 
same express words. 

And men, educated, intelligent, acute, reasoning men were 
found in vast numbers to believe, to enrol themselves as believers, 
to devote their lives, to form lasting communities, to die (for 
some of the Gnostic sects had their martyrs) in defence of 
opinions, according to our habits and modes of thought, so wild, 
incongruous, contradictory, absurd; of baseless and conflicting 
theories,* which seemed carefully to gather and condense all the 
monstrous corruptions, the extravagant assumptions, the unrea¬ 
soning reasonings, of misinterpreted Christianity and misapplied 
philosophy. 

What then is to be our conclusion ? That adventurers—that 
philosophers in the schools, finding their hearers weary of their 
old worn-out disputations—that self-appointed instructors of man¬ 
kind, stimulated by the inexhaustible and unappeased crav ing of 
the human heart and mind for some intellectual, or imaginative, 
or moving religion—stimulated tby the success of Christianity, 
which they understood not, or cared not to understand—set up 
one after another their rival systems; tfcat mankind, rather than 
endure the total blank left by the gradual Extinction of all 
reverence for the old effete forms of faith, acquiesced in, allowed 
itself to be occupied, amused, elen stirred 1>y these excitements, 
and would receive even sucli religions rather than acquiesce in • 
utter irrefigiousneis ?—Or was it that some at least of these systems 
hod more real depth, order, and harmony, but were not understood, 
or understood but imperfectly by the uninitiatc ; that in these, as 
in all Eclectic systems, there is some real, but more apparent dis¬ 
crepancy ; that our practical western wisdom, which even in its 
Mysticism requires more clear and definite conceptions, and 

attempts 
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attempts to be logical am^ consecutive in its wildest flights, 
cannot comprehend that luxury of orientalism, that lawless 
creativeness of the religious imagination, that sublimation of 
words into beings, that iippersonation of ideal conceptions, that 
embodiment of abstractions, that realisation of unrealities, which 
in some^periods and in some regions beceJmes, if not the dominant, 
a widely prevailing religion ?—^To these elements must be added 
a certain proportion of what we consider as true Christianity, 
with not a few lingering remnantfs of the old classical paganism 
and its picturesque superstitions. So* perhaps Gnosticism, 
if not more clearly «comgrehensible, becomes less absolutely un¬ 
conceivable ; we have some dim and indistinct vision of the 
sources, the developments, the ramifications, the power and 
vitality for nearly two centuries of •this obstinate antagonist— 
of this (even if wo disjoin it from its m6re .vigorous and en¬ 
during offspring, Manicheisin) almost dangerous rival — of 
Cliristianity. 

But incc^mparably the most curious and most unexpected dis¬ 
covery in this volume is that glimpse, or more than glimpse, of 
historical light which is thrown on a most obscure period in tl^e 
history of tliristianitv, and certainly the most obscure part of the 
history ; that of the Church in Rome. Tiie annals of the (Church 
in Rome are, in truth, as far as authentic documents (or any 
that can lay the least claim to that title) are concerned, almost a 
total blank from Clement (asserted to have been the iinmc<!iate 
successor of St. Peter, who, as we all know, was, according to 
ecclesiastical tradition, the first Bishop of Rome) to Po])c? Victor 
(a.d. 192-20^), whom the controversy about the Easter Festival 
brouglit out into distinct Iiistorical existence. The false and 
exploded Decretals have vainly endeavoured to fill up the chasm : 
even the martyrologies hre almost silent, or assign the name of 
martyr to most of tlic Bisliops of Rome witli that undiscrimliiat- 
ing veneration which shows their total want of authority. After 
Victor the gloom settles again upon the history of the Church in 
Rome. But among tho few facts which rest on trustworthy 
grouftds is the \iiit of Origea to Rome during the episcopate of 
Zephyrinus, tlJe successor of Victor, a.d. 202-219. Eusebius 
(vi. 14), speaking of Origen untfbr his proper name of Adaman- 
says that he made a journey to Rome, at the time when 
‘Zephyrinus presided over the Roman Church.^ ‘He himself 
(adds the historian) writes in these words :—JBeing desirous to 
see tfie very ancient Church of Rome^ he passed no long time tkere^ 
and returned to AlexamAria ^—^The work now before us suddaily 
reveals the result of Origen’s journey; ^the state of Christian 
affairs in Rome; the heresies and disj)utes which were distracting 
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the community; the characters ofltwo successive Pontiffs— 
Zephyrinus ami Callistus I.; the whole life, not represented in 
the most favourable view, of the latter; the part which Origen 
himself took in the prevailing contlovei^ies ; with many incidental 
glimpses of Roman society; all related ^ith simple sincerity and 
with life-like reality, and—making, rf)f course, due allowances for 
any bias or prepossession of which Origea may be justly suspected 
—with every appearance of truth. 

The opinions of Noetus h^d made considerable progress in 
Rome. iSi oetus was tljfe author, or one of the authors, of what was 
called the Patripassian heresy—a heresy the prolific parent of 
those controversies concerning the l^ersonality of the Godhead, 
which for centuries distracted, and j)erhaps, by the powerful 
abilities which they brouglU out, strengthened the Church. The 
history of Noetus^ lias» hitherto been so obscure, that the date at 
which he lived has been usually placed above twenty years too 
late; and a writer so fairly informed as Theodorct has represented 
Ej)igonu.s (Epigenes) and Cleoinenes, his followers and scholars, 
as his precursors and teachers. A recent writer has thus 
described Noetus:— 

^ Noetus, an Asiatic, cither of Smyrna or Epiiesus, had dwelt with 
such exclusive zeal on the unity of the Godhead, as to absorb, as it 
were, tlic whole Trinity into one undivided and undisiiiiguishcd Betrig. 
The one Supreme and Impassible leather united to himself tiie lilan 
Jesus by so intiinuto a conjunction, that the Divine unity was not 
destroyed. Ilis adversaries drew tlie conclusion tliat, according to 
this blaspheming tlieory, the Father must have suffered on the Cross, 
and tlie ignominious name of Patripassians adhered to tiie few fol¬ 
lowers of tliis unprosperous sect.’-*-Mihnan’s History of Christia?iilyy 
ii. 429. 

The latter sentence is accurate: before* the days of lC])iphanius 
and AugustiiM! the Patripassians liad died out in despised ob¬ 
scurity. But in the days of Qrigen they ^%erc neither few nor 
unprosperous. The school of Cleoinenes, the se<'ond successor of 
Noetus, might boast of two Popes ; gamely, Zephyriiius, who 
was deceived into the public avowal of this o^Anion in thef most 
crude and offensive form—and Callistus, who wjfls connected, as 
will appear, even more closely with the same school. 

Noetus, according to Origen, had bewildered himself with th(? 
abstrus^philosopliy of Heraclitus the D?irk. Heraclitus among 
the Greeks seems to have enjoyed that fame, of which Hegel is 
said to have made his boast—‘ There is but one man in Europe 
who understands me, an(f he does not understand me.’ The 
doctrine of Heraclitus had anotlicr resemblance to Hegel’s—it 
se^s to have been a vast Pantheism, in which everything was 

everything 
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everything else—every opposite was its opposite. But we must 
be excused from plunging after Noetus into these unfathomable 
depths ; it is not our object so much to examine his opinions, and 
the conceptions which ^:o those opinions, as to state his tenets, 
as, accortling to Origen,,they were openly maintained in Rome, 
while Zephyrinus presided or/ey that Church. ‘ Cleomenes and 
all his school, involving many in this Heraclitean darkness, assert, 
that He who in his passion was affixed to the cross; who gave 
up his spirit to himself; who died, yet did not die; who raised 
himself up on the third day; who was burie*d in the tomb, pierced 
with the spear, and transfixed with the nails—was the God and 
Father of the universe, Callistus was the great strength of this 
heresy, a man of the subtlest wickedness, and master of all the 
various,arts of deception (Iv xax/^ 9f5voi5p7o^, xa» ^oiv.i'Kas ’Trpos 
^XavTjv); and Callistus aspired to the Episc(tpaCthrone.* 

Of the martyrdom of this Callistus, under Fuscianus, Prefect 
of Rome, Origen gives the following^ account. Martyrdom (in 
the ecclesiastical language), wc must warn our readers (if it were 
needful we could quote words of Baronius on this j>oint), by no 
means implies of necessity the death of the confessor; it is ex¬ 
tended to any sufferings endured for the faith. But the whole 
story of Callistus* life, as now told by Origen, is so characteristic 
of the times, that we must translate the passage, though rather a 
long one:— 

‘ Callistus was the domestic servant of a certain Carpophorus, a 
Christian in the household of Caesar. Carpophorus intrusted to him, 
as a fellow Christian, a considerable sum of money, instructing him 
to lend it out at interest. Callistus set up a bank for loans (jpairi^a) 
in what is cafied the Piscina- Publica. At his bank in process of 
time many pledges of widows and poor brethren were deposited, on the 
credit of the name of Carppphorus. But Callistus, having made away 
with the whole, fell into difficulties. Ilis proceedings were soon 
made known to Carpophorus, who immediately said that he would 
call upon him for his*accounts. When Callistus knew this, dreading 
the danger with which he was threatened by his master, he ran away 
towards the sea; and tinding a ship in the port ready to set sail to 
the place of her dtetination, got on board and engaged his passage. 
He could not, however^ escape detection ; there were those who 
instantly communicated ' his flight ^ to Carpophorus. Carpophorus 
Jbastened to the harbour, and endeavoured to get on board the ship. 
She was in the middle of the liarbour; the captain slackened her 
course, and Callistus, recognising his master, became despei^tc and 
leaped into the sea. But the sailors, jumping into the boats, took him 
up against his will. A great cry was raised from the shore, and Cal¬ 
listus, delivered up to his master, was led back to Rome. His master 
threw hini into prison (eic irWptvov). After, a certain time, it hap¬ 
pened that some of the brethren came to Carpophorus, entreating him 
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to release the runaway from prison, for llie had confessed that lie had 
money in the hands of certain persons. Carpophorus, being an upright 
man replied that he did not care for his own losses, but for 

the poor people’s pledges^ for many had come to him in tears and said 
that they had trusted Callistus with all tli^ property they had placed in 
pawn, entirely on the cred^it of his name. Carpopnorus, however, was 
persuaded to let him out. But Callifitfts, having nothing to pay, and 
finding it impossible, being carefully watched, to make another escape, 
thought of some means of death: and, on the Sabbath, pretending to 
go out to meet Ids creditors, he went into the synagogue of the Jews, 
there assembled for woilhip, and stood up and made a great disturb¬ 
ance. The Jews, upon this disturbance, fell violently on him, beat him, 
and dragged him before Kuscianus, prefecf of the city. This tlieir 
charge:—‘‘ The Romans have granted us the privilege of reading in 
public the laws of our FatlMBs; but this fellow came in and interfered 
with us, raising divisions, and saying that lie is a Christian,” Puscianus 
betraying Ids indignation at the charges brought against Callistus, 
some one ran and told Carpophorus what was going on. He, making 
alf haste to the tribunal of the Prefect, cried out, “ I entreat j'ou, my 
lord Fuscianus, ilo not believe him:—lie is not a Christian; he is ^ 
only seeking some means of death, having made away with money 
belonging to me.” The Jews thought this a mere trick to screen the 
criminal from justice, and continued to clamour with more vehement 
hostility. The Prefect was moved by them, and having scourged 
Callistus, transported him to the mines in Sardinia. After a certain 
time, other martyrs being there, Marcia, the godly (0tXd0£oc) mistress 
of Commodus, wishing to do some good work, sent for the blessed 
Victor, the bishop of the Church, and inquired about the martyrs in 
Sardinia. Victor gave her all their names, but left out that of Cal¬ 
listus, being aware of his crimes. Marcia, having obtained the grant 
of her petition from Commodus, uitrusted the order for their release 
to Ilyacinthus, an aged eunuch, who set sail with it to Sardinia, and 
delivered it to the Governor of the island. The Governor released all 
the prisoners except Callistus. Callistus Tell on his knees, aud en¬ 
treated with tears to be released with the rest. Ilyacinthus, yieldiug 
to his importunity, asked this lavour of the Go^^rnor, asserting that it 
must have been an omission on the part of Marcia, and promising to 
bear him harmless. Tlij? Governor was persuaded to release Callistus 
also. Victor, however, was much gji’ieved at what liad taken place, 
but, being a kindly man, held his peace. But to avpid reproach (for 
the misdeeds of Callistus were of recent date) he sent him to live in 

Antium, making him,a monthly allowance for his support.’ ^ 

• 

Aftef the death of Victor, Zephyrinus, to his own misfortune, 
promoted Callistus into the ranks of the clergy, removed him 
from Antium, and set him over the cemetery. The former clause 
of this sentence is not quite clear—perhaps corrupt. The latter 
runs gif TO )co<pt»jTi9§tov xaTEo-rrjo'g. On this passage, almost lite¬ 
rally translated, two observations may be made, Tlie favour of 

Marcia, 
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Marcia, the mistress of cimmodus, towards the Christians is 
matter of history. The Epitomator of Dion Cassius lias this 
sentence singularly accordant with that of Origen:—Si 
fityTT) VQ>Xa, T8 X§^T(ovftJv cJWoySfl^ai, xai voKKk avTohs 

are T$aX mdga. tw Ko/xptoSy 9rav Syv«M-«y»J (E. Ixxii. 
c. 5). But she is said to ha-m shown grmt zeal in belief of the 
Christians, and to have /conferred on them many bm^tsj having 
unbounded power over Commodus. The placing Callistus over the 
cemetery coincides remarkably vrit]^ the name of the famous cata^ 
comb, of Callistus near the Appian way, described in Aringhi^s 
Roma Subterranea (iji. 12), It curiously confirms the opinion of 
Aringhi that this cemetery was older than the time of Callistus. 

Pope^ephyrinus is described in terms which we acknowledge 
that we are greatly surprised to find applied to a Bishop of Rome 
at that early period. The famous and sanguinary contest between 
Damasus and Ursicinus for the bishopric was nearly a century 
and a half later, after Constantine, when the Pontificate had l»e- 
come a station of wealth and dignity. ‘ Origen was a man of the 
most profound piety, as far as we know', far from an ungentle and 
uncandid spirit. The consciousness of vast Alexandrian learning 
might have seemed t*- justify a proud notion of his own personal 
and intellectual superiority ; the Greek might have despised (how 
far did he understand?) the ruder, less subtile, less philosophic 
Latin. Zeal for his own views of Christian truth, the he^t of 
controversy, might have sliarpened and given something of a 
haughty and peremptory tone to his language. All this we 
could understand. But not merely is there no deference for the 
rank, the office (what shall we say of the infallibility?) of the 
Bishop of Rome, but the most*’dcliberate contempt, and more 
than contempt, for the person and for the theology of the rulino* 
Pontiff. Zephyrinus (p. 279) is an * unlearned, ignorant man and 
worse than that, ‘ greedy of filthy lucre, who for gain permitted the 
Christians of Rome Jo crowd to ihe schools of Cleomcncs.^ ^ay, 
Zephyrinus, he adds, was so entirely governed by the crafty and 
unprincipled Callistus as J^o resort to these schools himself. In a 
second passage, Zephyrinus is not only ‘ unlearned,' but ‘ altogether 
without knowledge of the terms and definitions of the Church 
(a‘7re*§of ruv iKxXn'yixa-rtxuv ogwv) whom Callistus led and governed 
Silt hi^ will; he is moreover ‘ accessible to bribes, covetous of 
money.’ The Bishop, we read, was thus the cause of**infinite 
divisions among the brethren; ‘ shifting his opinions 'for his 
advantage—Sometimes, to conciliate their friendship, siding with 
the friends of truth—sometimes veermg towards the tenets of 
Sabellius, whom he drove to extremities, when he might have 
kept him within bounds.' Zephyrinus' did not disdain the 

admonitions 
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admonitions of Origen ; ‘ but when le was alone with Callistus 
lie inclined again to the tenets of Cleomenes, and declared them 
to be his own/ Callistus even brought forward Zephyrinus 
to declare in public, ‘ I acknowledge qpe God, Jesus Christ, and 
none other beside him, that was bom and suffered/ At other 
times Callistus said, ‘ Ik was not ^the Father that died, but tlie 
Son/ ‘ So that there was endless confueion among the people/ 
Origen resisted these doctrines with manly and stedfast resolu¬ 
tion : when Callistus prevailed^with the many, and Origen stood 
alone, Callistus pourefl out all the secret venom of his heart, 
and called Origen a ditheist. , 

Bftt, if Origen expresses profound contempt for the feeble, 
wavering, misguided, avaricious Zephyrinus, his feelings towards 
Callistus darkened into >v4rat he, no <loubt, considered righteous 
hatred. The firsj act of Callistus when he obtained the object of 
his ambition, the bishopric of Rome, was the excommunication 
(ilfiwo-Ev) of Sabellius as heterodox. ‘ This he did from awe of 
me; and in order to do away the reproach made eigainst the • 
Church, of erroneous opinions/ But, according to Origen, 
Callistus, though he obtained by his craft and subtlety nume¬ 
rous followers, fell from Scylla into Charybdis, from one heresy 
into a worse : he was embarrassed by his own accusation of 
Origen as a ditheist, and pressed by Sabellius as liaving aban¬ 
doned his former faith. The substance of this new heresy, which 
the profound student of Christian history will find in nearly a 
page (p. 289) of nicely balanced theological metaphysics, seems 
to have been—that tlie visible, the man Jesus, was the Son; the 
Holy Ghost, comprehended within the Son, was the Father: so 
that the Father suffered %oith tfie Son, but did not suffer as the 
Father. Thus he thought that he avoided the imputation of say¬ 
ing that there were two Gods, Father and Son. ‘So wavered ho, 
backwards and forwards, from Sabellius to Theodotus/. 

But this speculative heresy^ which till ,the great contest of 
Athanasius and Arius had not assumed the awful and all- 
absorbing importance which it has si^cc that time maintained 
in the Church, is not the only charge brought* by the author of 
this treatise against the successor of Zephyrinus.* Callistus 
is accused by Origen of having intro3uced, the Church of 
Rome of having sanctioned, universal laxity of morals,,mor^ 
particularly among the clergy. Origen, it must be remembered, 

* We had almost begun to entertain charitable doubts whether tUis Oillistus was 
the same with the successor of Zephyrinus. But on that point the editor seems to enter¬ 
tain no doubt, nor, on consideration, can we. Tiiere is a peeuliarity in the expreseioa 
relating to his succession to the Bishopric— oh iOriparo (pp, 
288, 289); but exactly the came word is used of the episcc^l administration of 
Zejihyrinus— Zi<pupivov idxtiv vopilCoifros rhi' iKK\rjalay Qp. 279). 

. belonged 
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belonged to the more austere school on all these questions. He 
may have repented of ^e rash act of his youth, by which he 
secured himself ^^ainst carnal temptations, but he was not less 
stern and severe against 2^1 carnal indulgencies. Callistus, appa¬ 
rently, on these ^oints^ followed the gentler and more merciful 
course; he admitted all offenders to repentance, and upon repent¬ 
ance granted them absolution. To our amazement we find Origeii 
setting up a school in direct opposition to the Bishop in Rome, 
excommunicating certain indivicVials,* and complaining that by 
the admission on easy terms of persons trbubied in conscience for 
such offences, as wall as ^or heretical opinions, Callistus filled his 
own Church. ‘This man too taught as a dogma, that if a Bishop 
should be guilty of a sin, even of a deadly sin, he was not to be 
deposed.’ What Origen esteemed a*1feadly sin appears from the 
next sentence. ‘ From that time men wlft) hpd been twice, nay 
thrice married, were admitted to the rank of deacons, of priests, 
even of bishops ; nay, if one already in the clerical order chose to 
marry, he was allowed to remain in it as if he had committed 
no sin,’ The Apostle’s saying was quoted as justifying this— 
‘ Who art thou that judgest another man’s seiv^ant.’ The parable 
of the wheat and the tares, the ark of Noah which contained 
the clean and unclean, were also alleged. It was only, says 
Origen, by flattering these passions of the multitude, by the 
concession of pleasures which ‘ Christ had not conceded,’ by 
this facility of absolution, that the places wliere Callistus and 
his partizans taught were thronged with eager votaries. And 
yet there is a more hideous charge to come. Widows were 
permitted, ijf in the state implied by the strong expression of the 
Apostle, not only to marry again in their own rank, but to take to 
themselves a slave or a freed man, whom they could not legally 
marry. Hence, abortioh by means of drugs, and other enormities 
to conceal disreputable connexions. ‘ See then,’ winds up the 
indignant Origen, ^ to what a ^leight of impiety has this law¬ 
less man advanced, teaching adultery an^ murder; and yet they 
who blush not at these misdeeds presume to call themselves the 
Catholic ChurcH; and many, thinking that they are acting 
rightly, go with theip all theif length. They too first dared to 
administer a second baptism. Such were the acts of this most 
^ wonderful Callistus, whose school still exists, teaching these 
usages and these traditions, making no distinction with whom 


* We know not bow otherwise to understand the phrase rti'b di Kal 4iri Karayvciffii 
iKK?<ifi<rias yfy6fi€yoit ahroit i-wXifivyw rd 

MwTkitK*ioy ahroii. This term, ](i8a0‘KaX<7o>'» or school of Christian teaching, is re* 
markable. Out drst certain information as to a Church—a building set apart for 
Christian worship and instruction—it is well known,* is from a passage in a heathen 
author, relating to the time of Alexander Severns. • 

they 
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they communicate, admitting all tolii^scriminate cpmmunion. 
From their founder, Callistus, these me^are called Callistians.’, 
Now there is at once a very singular illustration and perhaps 
confirmation of these charges, in a* wel^-known passage of another 
ancient writer. Tertullian, especially after lie had joined the 
Montanists, was of the same extreme and austere school with 
Origen. In the first chapter of his fjreatise De Pudicilid are 
these words:— 


‘ I hear that an edict has been^promulgated, and that a peremptory * 
one. The Supreme PcAtiff forsooth, the Bishop of Bishops, declares 
—I will remit the sins of adultery and fomicg,tion to those who do 
proper penance. (Pontifex scilicet Maxiiifhs, Episcopus Episcoporum, 
dicit: Ego et mcechicset fornicntio7iis delicia pcenUentid functis di- 
mitto): 

The Jesuit Petavius supposed this Pontifex Maximus to be 
the Po})e Zephyrinus: other writers, Gieseler for instance (vol. 
i. p, 287), have thought it improbable that titles of such lofty 
import, even if only applfcable to the West, and to Africa, the, 
province of Rome—(the African Churches sprung from that of 
Rome)—had been assumed so early by a Bishop of Rome. They 
have therefore conjectured it to be more probable that it was the 
Bishop of Carthage who thus took on himself metropolitan power. 
We are not quite sure whether the dates of Tertullian’s writings 
are so accurately ascertained as to preclude the supposition that 
the passage we have quoted refers rather to Callistus. Even if 
that should be the case, Zephyrinus, acting so notoriously under 
the influence of Callistus, may have issued such an edict as Ter¬ 
tullian recites. After all, possibly, tliis accumulation of haughty 
'titles may be the bitter irony of Tertullian, to introduce more 
emphatically the fierce taunts with which he as it were tears in 
pieces and tramples on the offensive edict, condemning it and 
repudiating it as a licence to all lust, in the very stronghold of 
the most wicked and shameless* lusts. On ,the whole, however, 
nothing can be more striking than the coincidence between the 
two passages of the Philosophoumena ayd the De Pudicitid. 

Such are the singular revelations* of what w« may presume to 
<*all up to this time the pre-histotic state of the Oliurch in Rome., 
It is by no means difficult to ftecount for* the loss in the West, 
until our own days, of this treatise; for the total ignor^inc^qf it» 
content? in the Latin Church; for its seclusion in its owli untrans¬ 
lated Greek. Origen, our readers are no doubt aware, though the 
ablest, most powerful, most learned, most copiods Christian 
writer before tlie fourth cefitury, enjoyed but a doubtful and con¬ 
tested reputation. He was hardly dead before his fame became 
the object of as fierce a strife as the body of Patroclus, though 

vot. Lxxxix. NO^ cLXxvii; 0 with 
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with different weapons,—fierce and interminable polemic tracts. 
B,at it was not on the grdRi question of the Personality of the God¬ 
head that the opinions of Origen were chiefly obnoxious. On 
this subject his definitions nlight want the severe and jealous 
precision of the post-Athanasian period. He wu claimed, if 
not by Arius, by Eusebius^ and the semi-Arians as on their 
side; but he was also triumphantly adduced by Athanasius him¬ 
self as at least the harbinger of rigid orthodoxy. In the long 
profession of faith which closes thjs book—a confession which we 
must, leave it for the learned editor to compare minutely with 
the views of Origeq, elsewhere recorded—we can discover no 
expressions which it would be fair for the most rigorous theo¬ 
logian to except against in a *pre-Athanasian writer. Other 
tenets of Origen certainly jarred hanidy against the dominant 
creed—notion of an infinite succession «of creations, as many 
perhaps as might satisfy the portentous demands of modern 
geologists—his notion that the present state was part of a vast 
purgatorial system — that finally the wicked, even the wicked 
angels, would be absorbed into the all-comprehensive love of the 
Great Creator. 

The warfare ceased not with ancient times. The question 
whether the soul of Origen is in hell was debated after the 
revival of letters, with eager zeal on both sides. Bayle, in his 
shrewd, cold, characteristic article on Origen, gives a summary 
of the controversy. Among the nine hundred propositions 
which John Pico Mirandula offered in the chivalrous spirit of 
reviving scholarship to maintain against all comers, was the 
possible salvation of Origen. He was rebuked by the Church 
of Rome; not only had the’ doctrine of Origen been condemned 
by an CEcumenic council (the fifth), not only had ten distinct 
anathemas been uttered* against his tenets, but his person was 
under the unrepcaled censure of the Church. A Jesuit, 
Stephen Binet, did pot venture ppcnly to propound the milder 
doctrine; he was forced to disguise his own manifest bearing, 
and set up, in his tre^ise, some of the most distinguished 
theologians to debate the doubtful point. The foremost advocate 
.of Origen was*Erasmus — his determined adversary Baromfis. 
Among the arguments contra onet^as this: That a good man, in a 
visioq^ obtained by the prayers of a holy hermit, beheld a sort of 
hell opened before him, in which he saw, and heard a''roll-call 
of all the mobe famous hcresiarchs, and among them stood«Origen, 
covered with horror, flames, and confusion. On the other hand, 
the side of critical suspense at least, wffs alleged a revelation to the 
Holy Abbess Mechtiidis, * that God would not let the world 
know what was become of Samson, Solomon, and Origen—(sin¬ 
gular 
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gular associates I)—in-order to strik^t^or into the strongest, the 
wisest, and the most learned men of this world, by keeping them 
in suspense and uncertainty,’ 

How far the publication of this trea^se will aifect that question 
in the estimation of some, we presume not to Conjecture: we fear 
that if it depend on a certain Church, his chance of getting out of 
hell will not be improved. The Phiiosophoumena of Origen 
may perhaps find a place in the Index Expurgatorius by the 
side of Archbishop Whately’s Logic, and then, alas 1 for poor'^ 
Origen. For ourselves, as to the fate of Origen, we may liave 
some lurking tenderness for a man of %uch unimpeachable Chris¬ 
tian holiness, though that holiness may have wrought itself up to 
ascetic austerity—some quiet admiration for a man, in his own 
time, of incomparable leaRiing; we may have some humble pre¬ 
sentiment that the (?od of infinite love will not severely visit for 
the offence of entertaining notions, however erroneous, of his 
power, which certainly tended not to lower the awe of that power 
—of that mercy, which Origen only made more vast and compre-* 
hensive than others; wc, therefore, are content to await in com¬ 
placent ignorance the solution of that terrible secret. ^ 

To conclude in a more grave and serious tone. As our ideal of 
pure, infallible, impeccable Christianity rests undisturbed within 
tlie sacred and defined circle of the New Testament, and is con¬ 
densed and concentrated only in tlie lives of our Lord and His 
Apostles—as we are not bound to assert the immutability of any 
particular church or succession of prelates—it is matter of supreme 
indifference to us whether two Patripassian popes, or popes, ac¬ 
cording to later phrase, infected with Patripassianism, gave a sad 
and ominous precedent for later aberrations — the compulsory 
Arianism charged against Liberius—the Eutychianism against 
Vigilius—the Monothelitism against Honorius; the theological 
freak about the beatific vision, which John XXII. was obliged 
to recant, in order to die in peace. To us it is far more melan¬ 
choly to hear of avarice, intrigue, ambition, at so early a period 
—that the fine gold of evangelic meekness, incorruptible inte¬ 
grity, unselfish generosity, perfect charity,*had so soon be¬ 
come dim. It seems by no qjeans unnatural or improbable—it 
seems indeed worthy of all candid consideration—that Latin pre¬ 
lates sj^ould at first be bewildered and perplexed b^qcKstions 
raised out of Greek philosophy, and treated with all the subtlety, 
the ine'khaustible versatility, the fine precision of t^e Greek lan¬ 
guage, to which the har^ and unpliant Latin could not readily 
adapt itself: that before these questions had been fully dis¬ 
cussed, and before aijy deliberate determination of the Church, 
Bishops in Home should have floated about and wav«'ed— 

^ o 2 perhaps 
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perhaps have been betrayed ^nto dangerous concessions, or mis- 
gmded into logical consequences altogether unforeseen. But 
for the other heads of the indictment there is no similar apology 
to be suggested. 

Meanwhile, the ^uestioif of most immediate interest to critics 
is the truth and historic value^of the document. Possibly it may 
be impugned. We can lordly floubt in these days that the most 
consummate ingenuity and learning will be brought to bear 
-,on its authenticity, authority, authorship; but to our present 
judgment it opens a page of history, new, original, and, with due 
allowance of course for the character and position of the writer 
—though of cours.e a witness so unexpected must be submitted to 
tbe severest cross-examination—ingenuous, truthful, and credible. 
We as yet see no reason whatever Uk.-suspect that the writer 
appears tinder a misnomer, that he is not the /*eal Origen, and that 
Ongen was not himself present, and personally aftd busily engaged 
in the transactions of which M. Miller assigns to him the only 
.record. 


Art. VIlAEYPiniAOT lOIFENEIA H EM TATPOI2. 

EAENH. Textura emendavit et notulas subjecit Carolus 

Badham, A.M. Londini. mdcccli. -Svo. 

T^E have always regretted that the philological studies of our 
Universities should have swerved so widely from the old 
direction in which they were impelled by the great English scholars 
at the beginning of this century. Much progress has doubtless 
been made since that time* in the study of things Greek and 
Homan—law, customs, arts, and domestic life: in a word, of 
everything belonging to mther people, except their speech. Since 
the death of Dobree, it has been the growing fashion to consider 
the old languages as the shell, and the other antiquities as the 
kernel—as if language were not among the most characteristic 
properties by which a people can be distinguished. This fashion 
has told upon the text of classj.cs ; the efforts which were begin- 
nine: to rescue them from the innumerable errors and absurdities 
gathered by continual*^ transcription, came to a halt; nay, a 
rjrioqs reactionary ingenuity by and bye emerged which did 
brittle in tfeferice of every corruption—even the grossest, i. Thus, 
barbarous inflexions were explained to be forms adopted fjom the 
speech of the vulgar; intolerable constructions were accounted 
for by;the writer’s forgetting the commencement of his sentence 
while he was inditing the etid; words, used contrary to all pro¬ 
priety, were justified by a comparison with ^be vagueness of 

modern 
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modern language, or by an appeaJl to etymologies sometimes 
arbitrary, always inconclusive. 

Lately the current of opinion has, we fear, been setting in 
against classical studies altogether. From a signal and grievous 
misconception as to the true source of recent Inischiefs produced 
in one of our Universities, from which her supposed mathematical 
sister has been comparatively exempt, certain ominous challenges 
of the real use and effect of this same study of antiquity have 
been heard. The best answer that Oxford can make to such" 
objections is, to revive that old textual philology—that classical 
scholarship, as Elmsley understood it > reviVe it, by making it an 
indispensable attainment—and, ^above all, promoting and en¬ 
couraging conjectural critifism, by which alone it can be kept 
active and useful. ^We scruple not to declare that the decay 
of this branch ofr philology is chiefly to be deplored in our Uni¬ 
versities, because in those bodies a pursuit of this kind is abso¬ 
lutely necessary to counteract the otherwise mischievous tendency 
of the studies distinctively academic. The over-refining ingenuity* 
which dialectic and formal sciences are sure to produce, if culti¬ 
vated to the exclusion of matters of fact, is no argument, most 
assuredly, against the cultivation of them within their proper 
limits; but that these limits are absolutely necessary was never 
more plainly shown than by the recent examples of dialectical 
acumen driving understandings pre-eminently endued with it into 
the most irrational bondage. 

The only faculty that we can oppose to an over subtle intellect 
is common sense—and this common sense is in no study more im¬ 
periously demanded or more severely trained than* in criticism. 
VVhen a youth is set down to read, not the book, but the author— 
to learn what was his peculiar mode of^ thought as well as what 
the condition of the language was in his day ; when, having ac¬ 
quired a certain tact in discerning his sentiment and style, he 
reapplies this knowledge to plirticular passages, and demands 
whether or not they are genuine or correct—common sense is the 
faculty which is called into play. His whojc business is the 
weighing.of evidence; the evidence*for or againsttjie author being 
himself in fault, if anything is/ound in his work that is obscure, 
or extravagant, or contradictory. And when, having duly allowej^ 
for bold^strokes of diction, intentional vagueness, or naiMSf mis¬ 
takes, he still persists in condemning any phrase as impossible 
either in form or in sense; if by chance a careful consideration of 
what the author would naturally say under such or such circum¬ 
stances hints to him some word or phrase, which when written 
down scarcely differs in outward shape from the object of his 
suspicions, the coincidence between what he would expect to read, 
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93ai what the letters before hfm suggest, amounts in many cases to 
sueh conclusive proof that it is impossible for moral certainty to 
advance further. 

Mr. Badham’s work is « professed endeavour to revive among 
us the now nxtich-tleglected art of emendation. It appears that 
he owes his convictions of <the importince of this pursuit to 
Professor Cobet of Leyd^. We remember to have se«i an in¬ 
augural discourse of that scholar, which struck us as especially 
' useful, because it contained the most brilliant Examples of the 
very art which he desired to see once more b£ed on the sure ground 
of ^aeography, ProfeBSoi;,Cobet, having to illustrate the principle 
that there is a ground of certainty in conjecture, carefully abstained 
from any examples of uncertain guesses. We wish Mr, Badham, 
though, in dealing with a single autHo^, he was more liable to 
the temptation of mixing certain and uncertain cor^ectures together, 
had scrupulously followed the pattern which was before him. 
But although he has not done this, he has shown how much may 
Vet be done for the text of Euripides by careful and critical study. 
Rejoicing in a ddbut of such promise, we propose to lay before 
our readers a few specimens of what seem to us corrections of 
the true sort. 

In the early part of the Ipliigevia in Tauris^ Orestes and Pylades 
are introduced conferring together as to the possibility of pene¬ 
trating the temple wherein is enshrined the statue of Artemis, 
which Orestes has been commanded by the oracle to take back 
with him into Greece. The difficulties which present themselves 
are thus set forth by Orestes;— 

rc Toi\(tty dpfi 

h4/r)\a' TOTSpa TrpoafafipdtreiQ 

eKl^rjirofxeffdal ctv oZy fiddoifiey dy ; 

^ )^aXicorevxra KXijdpa Xvffavrs^ fxo^oic 

Tjv Z* dyoiyoyrti irvXag 
Xri<pBufi(Vy 4apai7ttc re i/*^)(gyufX€voi, 

^ayovfuB^, 96 &c. 

We agree with^ the neV editor in the necessity for adopting 
in the third of ^ese lines the reading one excellent codex * 
for the first « y — and also Reiske’a correction X « d o i p. e v. Instep 
^ MV oi5 Jev Ta/Aev, which no commentator has ever been able 
to cx^al«p.with the least approach to probability, Mr. l^gdham, 
happily, we think, gives us <55’ owSov effiptgy. His reason for 
the alteratioa is, that there can be but two ways of entering the 
temple; both of which must be mentioned by Orestes in order 
that be may show the difficulties of the case. How can we escape 
noticed is the natural objection to climbing up and getting in 
between the triglyphs; but to what is the other remark an ob- 

c “ jection ? 
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jection? ^ we are fmnd opening i^ie gates, we shall be put to 
death. This applies obviously to a proposal of eatermg the 
building in the usual way. 

The same consideration of natural isircumstances has enaUed 
Mr. Badham to get rid of a most ridioulous •interpolation of H 
passage in the speech of the messenger, where he is describing 
the attempted escape of Orestes and his Companions :*» 
y, fuv nc clc BbXaertrav TOtrly, 

aXXoi TXtKraQ Hay^irroy ayKvXae, —1374, 5. 

The rushing into the sea, and the endeavour to cast nooses over 
the prominences of the ship, are the^effoits of the barbarians 
desiring to secure the fugitive crew. No one, when once told of 
this, can doubt the truth of it; but it is not a little singular that 
in the Cambridge edition, and in that of Hermann, great pains are 
taken to show why t^ crew of Orestes threw themselves out of the 
ship, or endeavoured to fasten it by nooses to the rock ! 

We agree with the editor that the very troublesome line— 

d pvaorcvdciff ef 'EXXdvwk.—200. 

in the first choric part of the play ought not to be cancelled, but 
merely placed after the following line, so that it may be under¬ 
stood of Clytemnestra. We also are disposed to take 
vavra (140) as a genitive, and to change into 

X0V5, not intoxei*: but we do not accept either vrparot/or 
or q arias as the lost noun. In the description of the Fury (279) 

b 5*iic \ir(aye}y irvp iryiovoa sal ^dyoy—- 
Mr. Badbam*s conjecture is ingenious enough, but, 

in our humble opinion, he had no business whatever to place it 
in the text; indeed, we shouldT be very glad to know if there is 
any authority for ij^ the plural, except that of Hesychius. 

Hermann’s reading, which makes the Fury breathe fire from her 
jewel-boxes (for x3^*S'yv must signify the place wherein x^ 
is put) seems even more absurd than x< In the lines which 

follow (282, &c.) :— 


Trapyy 6* op^y 


oif rawrd fxop<pfic trxfifiax*, AAX* AXXdoffero 
^doyydc re fi6tr)(btyy Kai Kvy&y vkayfiarck, 
a (pa a* *Epiyyvs Uyat 

we cordially accept the simple emendation th» 

other hnftd, the alteration in line 334 we reject as ras^^d un¬ 
warrantable ; nothing appears to us more certain than Reiske’s 
reading— 

rd S’ Iv0d5’ ^/4ctg o<ria (ppoyTloifXeOa :—■ 
the example of Sopbcycles is rarely sufficient to account for un¬ 
usual inflexion of the middle voice in a word so middle in its 

signification 
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signification as ; but Mr. Badham atones for this fault 

by defending with spirit and success the lines immediately fol¬ 
lowing against the attacks of the Cambridge editor. 

The note on line 361 wgll, we think, convince any reader that 
ov fAQi TT taijiv is quite inadmissible; but it seems 
very doubtful whether of the two very ^similar corrections pro¬ 
posed by the editor he Has not in w§oT£*vaj chosen the less 
probable. There appears to us to be no force in the objection 
that the other is unpoetical: one the contrary, it is by far the 
more^figuralive expression, and we, on the whole, take the liberty 
of believing that Euripid^t^ wrote— 

6v pot .Trpoffeitra^ Troertv, iv apparuiv 6)(pic 
etc alpanjpoy yapov iiropQp^faaq ^oX^. 

We regret to observe that there has been no certain rule followed 
in assigning places to emendations, according to their probability. 
A more impartial and less arbitrary principle would have placed 
€such a bare possibility as ^piiroua^ (^^7) ^ 1 ^® margin or 

amongst the notes, and awov (461 j in the text; in the former 
context we much like the reading o/xaiVoaiv fijtx/Sa/w Sd/xoir—but 
how is it to he recowiled with the antistrophic passage ? 

In verse 543, as ov KaXov ^ixaiov seems to us a 

very happy emendation for as eu kokou ^Uaiov &7r^ci^aro. 
In verse 564, on the contrary, the sense of Mr. Bodham’s 
svvou V—X. T. X. is decidedly inferior to that of the ordinary text. 
The reflection which we naturally expect is, that agreement of 
plans and intentions secures common prosperity; the quotation 
therefore from the Phopnissje dqcs not bear upon the question, 
because there the other sentiment is more appropriate, namely, 
that discordancy of ideas is a fruitful source of strife. Still we 
do not pretend to justify 7 * o^to/, nor even y* alz. Perhaps 
Euripides wrote to J'ey p,d\ia-ra yiyvs(T(i(xi (fi\st In line 750 we 
are much struck with the improwment introduced by reading— 

ro aapa <Ta<raQ tovq XoyovQ aaceic d/iou, 
which last word is substituted for a languid and ungrammatical 
€fiol» The common text gives (878, 879)— 

ffotp&v yap avdpay ravTa pif V/Savrac Tv\rjc 
Kaipov Xafioyrac r)5ovac ^XXac Xafteiv. 

Here Mr.^Badham happily reads dXXas :—but we 

cannot app^ve his *fA^<xvras ruxv* — 'tc^fSavras 
ought to have been letalone^—‘deserting the vantage 
ground of fortune’ is surely a sense upon which no one need 
seek to improve. We agree with Mr. Badham in considering 
the word dwo^figyxrov, line 922, as violating the analogy 

• of 
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of the language, if understood as Hermann and others have 
explained it, unaddressed; but we observe that in a small 
appendix Mr. Badham has wished to cancel the c<n}jecture 
dvpofffpOsyKTovj which was first‘suggjpsted to him by Hermann, 
and he has rightly explained the pass^^ige by the well-known 
formula Xsyove* ’Itzdov* a/t xdxiaros ^Vtdvrip. ’ErexT^vavro fj.s a9ro(p- 
©gyxTov QTTcas 76 vo»/A»)v ^l%it is simplythey secretly contrived 
as to me that I should be made separate,,’ 

The happiest of all the re^orations in this play is certainly 
that in the scene betv^een Thoas and Iphigenia, which students 
will, no doubt, remember as remarkable for,the edifying variety 
in the order in which the lines follow each other. Mr. Badham, 
who seems to have a wholesome dread of transpositions, has 
restored the order of tlft^MSS. and the sense of the passage 
(v. 1178, &c.) by.a iilost easy and natural remedy :— 


cat TToXft Tiv OTipavki, ©0. irotac ru%ac ; 

Ev ZuyiOiQ fiifiyeiv anavrac* Go. /ur) Evyat'ritiviy (jioy^ ; 

1^. fivarupa yap to. roido itrri, Oo. (TTil\e cat aiifiaiyt tfu-— 

X<p. firjbey* etc veXdi^siy. 0o. ye ci/Sevetc TroXtr. 
cal <pt\Q> y oi? Set juaXiffra. 0o. rour’ eXe^ac etc 
The reading of the Florentine MS. seems to he 
oLf^ils, The first source of error, as wc n.}^ informed in a note, 
was mistaking the sign of the circumflex accent for the straight 
line drawn above the prccetling vowel which is the compendium 
of the letter V. From the same cause was coiTupted into 

5r X e Tv, in Helena, 1GG7, until Professor Cobet pointed out the error. 

Another specimen of gentle but effectual emendation is the 
more worth mentioning, because it shows how ej^tremely scru¬ 
pulous the collators of manuscripts ought to be in marking 
down even those varieties of reading which may at first sight 
;jpj)car nothing but useless blunders. ’ In the Helena, at line 
517, the Chorus gives an account of the success which has 
attended Helen in her endeavour to meet with Theonoa, and to 
ascertain from her the real condition of the absent Mcnelaus:— 


^Kovaa rdc ndpoci, 

a xpiiova rvpayyotc* 

—c. r. X. 

Here the reading of the best MS. is kipdvviv, which Mr. Badham 
has adopted and written thus e(pixv7i\. Of the ebnjeej^s Ifl 
the Hetena, the happiest appear to us to be the following: 
183, omit avei3oa<T£v, and place a sign of hiatus af®: eXaxev; 
277, a(p’ o5 for ovros ; 507, for ; 688j tIs /xot for 

•WjUtoJ ; 907, xatpictis for fj»»xot.pius \ 1000, (pav7?<r6Ta4 for 
; 1279,^ iSeXou forg^s^.^; 1457, avpay for 

ai^ais. 
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A Iarg6 proportion of the notes is taken up in exhibiting 
instances, many of them highly amusing, of palaeographical 
confusions: among them the illustrations oh the last Chorus 
of the Helena^ of compendia mistaken ftr complete words, and 
vice versd^ are the most interesting—and the restoration of a 
passage in Livy is so felicitous that We cannot forbear tran¬ 
scribing it;— 

^ In Liv. 1.22, cap. 34, CoMulatum unum certe plebis Eomants esse: 
pcpulum lihertim hahiturum ac daitrum et qui TflO^is V&re vincere 
diu imperare maliu Verba sunt Ter. Varronis in Fabianam 
cunctationenuacerb^ cOncioaantis. Nemo semel monitus dubitabit quin 

TtVOkfiLTB l^ndum sit, quod in TMl U€re facile potult corrumpi.* 


We iww take our leave of this perf?5ftnance, and of the preface 
thereto, which contains many ingenuities of*a like kind, with the 
expression of much satisfaction at the endeavour here mani¬ 
fested, and with the hope that, in any^ future attempts, the editor 
• will remember that he is an editor^ and not suffer himself, in a fit 
of hastiness, to become the most useless of all possible authors, 
by supplying from mere invention the gaps of an author whom it 
would be presumption to rival. From Aristophanes downwards 
Euripides has been |{ie public butt and the private favourite of 
all philosophical minds. Tliis is why so many more of his plays 
have reached us than of Aeschylus or Sophocles : why he was, as 
well as is, so much oftener quoted—witness the number of his 
fragments which have been preserved. He is not to Jje compared 
widi ^schylus for the sustained poetry of his diction; nor can 
he, as a diaoQtatist, in the strictly technical sense of the word, 
compete with Sophocles—for action is not his forte. He who 
excelled in this, and had the skill to preserve an unity of plot 
through a curious complexity of details, was doubtless well 
appreciated hy a refined auditory educated in austere principles 
of art; but Euripides addressed^ himself to a larger class; his 
aim was to teach the people, to educate them into a capacity 
for sentiment and reflection. Hence he must needs become less 


dramatic, and deu) Aore with* the feelings and thoughts of those 
whom he impefW^tes ^ and if sometimes we are offended by tkis 
licence pusb^ to W extreme, so that the poet himself obviously 
ttdks^br^^gh his character, we may fairly plead for him that, in 
his desir^» communicate his mind to even the meanest of his 
countiym^^ he designedly set aside the rules of an art which he 
must have thoroughly understood. If his kings talk like beggars 
—or again his domestics utter thoughts worthy of philosophers 
—it is owing to the conviction which,diljed him that there is 
a common ground ^of humanity which brings men far closerjn 

reality 
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reality than the accidental differences of life seem to indicate. Of 
course, the haters of popular education hated him as they hated 
Socrates—charged him with sophistry and impiety as recklessly 
as they had charged his%reat teacher; ,but neither the One nor 
the other is answerable for the spirit of speculation that was then 
extending through all oldsses, much dess for the direction which 
it finally took; they could neither allay nor excite it: to give it 
wholesome tendencies, to make it subservient to moral good, was 
the honest endeavour of both. 3ut to teach, whether children or 
people, you must begin by pleasing them ; and that which pleaseth 
the multitude will be-very different fron} that which is addressed 
to the more strictly schooled intellect. This accounts for all 
those peculiarities in Euripides which are commonly called marks 
of a degenerating drama ^^Ihe too florid lyrical measures, the 
excessive variety of unconnected incident, the strangeness of the 
story, the bustle of the stage. A dramatist must write for an 
audience \ but the only audience which he thought it worth his 
while to labour for was one which could be gained only by the 
condescension of his genius to their capacity ; and were they not 
worth gaining ? Could a man who felt conscious of possessing 
such an exquisite power of pathos help believing that it was a 
faculty most nobly employed in taming democratic fierceness? 
Assuredly, if any virtue can be instilled by education, it is that 
of humanity ; most cruelty, especially of a mob or of children, is 
thoughtlessness, and in numberless cases nothing is needed for 
the removal of it but awakening gentler sympathies by skilful 
delineations o^ suffering. It is here that Euripides is stremg, 
and it is here that he is nobly/imple. Yet this great popular 
instructor passes with some for a caviller, this most tender¬ 
hearted poet for a woman-hater, this author of pure eloquence 
for a maker of phrases! 


Art. VIII. — 1. Horas Liturgicce ; contceining—Liturgical Dis- 
cxepanctjy its Extent^ Evil, and Remedy, in ftoo Letters to the 
Clergy of his Diocese. II. Liturgical Magmony, Vs Obligations, 
Means, and Security against Error, whether Popish or Puri- 
tanica^; in a Charge to Candidates for Holy th?f 

Right Reverend Richard Mant, D.D., Lord Bishog^of Down 
and Cbnnor and Dromore. 1845. 

2. How shall we Cor^orm Jto the Liturgy of the Church of Eng¬ 
land ? By James Craigie Robertson, M.A., of Trinity Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, Cijrate of Boxley. 1843. 

3. djhurck Difficulties. A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the 

• Archdeaconry 
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Archdeaconry of Middleser, iu May^ 1851. By tlie Ven. John 
Sinclair, A.M., Archdeacon of Middlesex, and Vicar of Ken¬ 
sington. 1851. 

4> Lights on the Altar rw^ in use hy autHfirity <f Parliament in the 
Second Year <f the Bfign of King Edward VI. ; with Remarks 
on Conformity. By the Jlev. S. L, Vogan, A.M., Preb^dary 
of Wightering, and Vicar of Walburton-with-Yapton, Sussex. 

1851, 

5. On the Use of Lights on the^jCommunion Table in the Day¬ 
time, By the Honourable and Reverend A. P. Perceval, 
B.C.L., of All Souls College, late Chaplain to the Queen. 
1851. 

H'^HOSE of our readers who recoU^t the view which we took 
in May, 1843 ((J. R, vol, Ixxii.) of th^ Innovations attempted 
of late years in the ritual of our Church by a Class of the clergy 
commonly called Puseyites, will be prepared for, and, we trust, 
participate in, our satisfaction at the admonitory letter recently 
addressed by twenty-four English Prelates to the clergy of their 
dioceses. The intrinsic importance of that document—its, as w’e 
may say, synodal character—and its close connexion with sub¬ 
jects already so often discussed in our pages, induce us to place 
it in extenso at the beginning of this article:— 

‘ We, the undersigned Archbishops an<J Bishops of the Provinces of 
Canterbury and York, do most earnestly and affectionately commend 
tlie following Address to the serious consideration of the clergy of our 
respective Dioceses:— 

J. B. {SuniTier) Cantuar. 

T. i^Musgrave) Enoii. * 

C. J. (hlomfeld) London. 

E. {Multhy) Dunelm. 

C. R. {^Sumner') Winton. 

J. {Kaye) Lincoln. 

C. {Bethell) Bangor. « 

H. (JPercy) Carlisle. 

G. {Murray) Rochester. 

J. H. {Movk) GLOUCEs;rER 
and Bristol. 

C. T. {Longleyy*• 

E. {Denison) Sarum. 

‘ Brethren,—We have viewed with the deepest anxiety tlie 

troubles, suspicions, and discontents which have of late,r in some 
parishes, aceompani^ the introduction of ritual observances exceeding 
tht>s#4ii common use amongst us. * 

^ We long indulged the hope that, under the influence of charity, 
forbearance, and a calm estimate of the small importance of such ex¬ 
ternal forms, compared with the blessing of unit^ action in the great 

« spiritual 


G. {Davys) Peterborough, 
C. {Thirlwall) St. Davids. 

H. {Pepys) Worcester. 

A. T. {Gilbert) Cicestr. 

J. {Lonsdale) Lichfield. 

T. {Turton) Ely, 

S. ( Wilberforce) Oxon. 

T. V. {Short) St. Asaph. 

J, ( Graham) Chester. 

S. {Hinds) Norwich. 

A. {Ollivant) Llandafp.* 
Auckland {Lord) Sodor and 
Man. 
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spiritual work which is before our Churoh, these heats and jealousies 
might by mutual concessions be allayed. But since the evil still 
exists, and in one most important feature has assumed a new and more 
dangerous character, we feel that it'is our duty to try whether'an 
earnest and united address on our part may’^end, unjjer the bjes^ing of 
God, to promote the restor^ion of peace and*hannony in the Church. 

* The principal point in dispute is tUis^wJjether, where the letter of 
the Rubric seems to warrant a measure of ritual observance, which yet, 
by long and possibly by unbroken practice, has not been carried out, 
the clergy are either in conscience ^required, or absolutely at liberty, to 
act each upon his own vieTv of the letter of the precept rather than by 
the rule of common practice. Now, as to this question, we would urge 
upon you the following considerationsFirst, that any change of 
usages with which the religious feelings of a congregation have become 
associated is in itself so likelyto do harm that it is not to be introduced 
without the greatest caitfion ; secondly, tliat, beyond this, any change 
which makes it didichlt for the congregation at large to join in the 
service is still more to be avoided; thirdly, that any change which 
suggests the fear of still further alterations is most injurious; and, 
fourthly, that, according to the rule laid down in the Book of Common 
Prayer, where anything is doubted or diversely taken “ concerning 
the manner how to understand, do, and execute t!ie things contained 
in . that book, the parties that so doubt, or diversely take anything, 
shall always resort to the Bishop of the diocese, who, by his discretion, 
shall take order for the quieting and appeasing of the same, so that the 
same order be not contrary to anything contained in that book.” 

‘ The fair application of these principles would, we believe, solve 
most of the difhculties which have arisen. It would prevent all sudden 
and startling alterations, and it would facilitate the reception of any 
change whicli was really lawful and desirable, We would, therefore, 
first urge upon our Ueverend brethren with affectionate effrnostiiess the 
adoption of such a rule of conduct. We would beseech all who, 
whether by excess or defect, have broken in upon the uniformity and 
contributed to relax the authority of our ritual observances, to consider 
tlie importance of unity and order, and by common consent to avoid 
whatever might tend to violate them? In recommanding this course as 
the best under present circumstances, we do not shut oiir eyes to the 
evil of even the appearance of any discrepancy existing between the 
written law and the practice of the Chusch, But there are many cases 
where the law may be variously interpreted; and we believe that we 
are best carrying out her own principles in urgirf^ you to have recourse 
in all such cases to the advice of her chief pastors. 

‘ But b^ond mere attempts to restore an unusual strictnesS^!*lRtoI 
observance, we have to deal with a distinct and serious evil. A prin¬ 
ciple has o"f late been avowed and acted on, which, if admitted, would 
justify far greater and more uqpertain changes. It is this—that as tlie 
Church of England is the ancient Catholic Church settled in this land 
before the Reformation, and was then reformed only by the casting 
awajr of. certain strictly defined corruptions ; therefore, whatever form 
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or usage existed in the Chtvoh before its reformation may novr be 
freely introduced and observed* unless there can be alleged against it 
the distinct letter of some formal prohibition, 

‘ Now, against any such inference f^m^the undoubted identity of 
the Churph before and afrer the Reformation we feel bound to enter 
our clear and unhesitating protest. We believe that at the Beforma* 
tion the £Uiglisb ChurcK pot otiljr rejected certain corruptions, but also, 
without in any degree severing her connexion with the ancient Catholic 
Church, intended to establish one uniform ritual,* according to which 
her public services should be conducted. But it is maiiiiUt that a 
liceace such as is contended for is wholly incompatible with any 
uniformity of worship wlmtsoever, and at variance with the universal 
practice of the Catholic Church, which has never given to the officia¬ 
ting ministers of separate congregations any such large discretion in 
the selection of ritual observances. ' « 

. ‘ We, therefore, beseech any who may have proposed to themselves 
the restoration of what, under sanction of this principle, they deemed 
a lawful system, to consider the dangers which it involves; to see it in 
its true light, and to take a more just and sober view of the real posi¬ 
tion of our Church; whilst with equal earnestness we beseech others, 
who, either by intentional omission or by neglect and laxity, may have 
disturbed the uniformity and weakened the authority of our prescribed 
ritual, to strengthen the side of order by avoiding all unnecessary devi¬ 
ations from the Church’s rule. 

‘ Such harmony of action we are persuaded would, under God’s 
blessing, go far towards restoring the peace of the Church. This happy 
result would more clearly exhibit her spiritual character. The mutual 
relations of her various members would be more distinctly perceived, 
and our lay brethren would more readily acknowledge the special trust 
committed to us as stewards of the mysteries of God for the edifying 
of the body Sf Christ.” They would join with us in asserting, and, if 
need be, defending for themselves, as much as for us, the true spiritual 
freedom of the Church. They would unite with us in a more trustful 
spirit, and therefore with a more ready will, in enlarging her means 
and strengthening her powers for the great work she has to do amongst 
the swarming multitudes of our ^reat towns at home and of our vast 
dominions abroad; and that Church, which has so long received from 
the hands of God such unequalled blessings, might continue to be, yea, 
and become mor^ and more, praise in tlie earth.” 

‘ March 29^ 1851.’ 

To the spirit and principle this paper we hope we shall not 
bi^Nii^Hght presumptuous in offering our cordial assent. We 
subscribe to its doctrine i we admire its temper; -and^hre antici¬ 
pate for It the hearty concurrence of the vast majority of those 
to 4hrhom it ^ is with so striking a combination of argument and 
authority suldressed. But we hope also that we shall not be 
accuj^d of an opposite kind of presumption mul of being over- 
difficult to please, when we venture to point out two or three cirpum- 

stances, 
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stances, as to which, though incidental and accessory only, and 
in nowise subtractive from the value of the document, it would 
be uncandid in us, and (as we think) unfair to the great cause 
we advocate, to suppress some expressivn of regret. 

First, we believe everybody must lament that it has come at 
least ten years too late—come after '^matters had grown desperate 
with some, inveterate with others, uneasy find vexatious to all. And 
perhaps, in the wording of the preamble, it might have more exactly 
met the facts of the case as welKas the views of the Prelates them¬ 
selves, if the ‘ anxiety’^expressed about the ‘troubles’ occasioned 
by resisting the Puseyite innovations had »been directed more 
distinctly against the Innovations themsmves. Nor should W% have 
chosen such an occasion for treating the ‘ external forms ’ of the 
Church as in any view of* small importance,’ We arc well aware 
that such words agre fherely conciliatory forms used in the con¬ 
ciliatory spirit of the whole document; and we notice them as 
siLch, that they may not be hereafter misconstrued as an admission 
that there was room for ^mutual concessions’—an inference directly 
at variance with the main object of the Address which in fact con¬ 
cedes and compromises nothing ^ and which, with God’s blessing 
and a firm resolution on the part of the subscribing prelates to 
sec it executed, will, we trust, leave nothing of this at once serious 
and silly schism, but clearer views of the true principle of ritual 
uniformity, and a sharper vigilance against the insidious arte 
with which Romanism so ingeniously contrived to mask its 
approaches. 

A second regret arises at first sight from observing that the 
Irish branch of our United Church appears to be absent from this 
important and synodal movement; particularly as the work of 
Dr. Mant, late Bishop of Down, the title of which stands at the 
head of this paper, was the most direct and decided episcopal 
encouragement which the innovators had received. But the fact 
is that the Irish clergy have be«n, by their closer acquaintance 
with practical Popery, protected against the Puseyite infection. 
Even Bishop Mant’s book produced no all effect but for one mo- ' 
ment in one narrow neighbourhood; its generil and permanent 
result was the very reverse of what the bisjaop intended. It was 
therefore thought inexpedient to embrace the clergy of the 
sister island in an atlmonition which was necessary,^a4y" m 
the ‘ p'dbinrss of Canterbury and York^ It is satisfactory that 
this last* phrase tacitly, at lecist, recognises the idei\]bity of t]\e 
Church in England and Ireland; and we believe we may steely 
add that, if local circumstances had required it, the Irish bench 
would have given its ^ unanimous assent to the Address. We 
the more gladly record this explanation, because we are convinced 

that 
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l^at any separation of the two branches of our Church would inevi¬ 
tably cause the earljr and total extinction of both—not, of course, 
as a form of Christianity—not as a spiritual Church; as such she 
will endure as long as himan intelligence and society—but as an 
Establishment I If the, Irish branch be rent away, the sister 
branch will die by the sam^ wound—a hnore ling<ying, perhaps, 
but an equally certain vleath. And let us add another solemn 
truth—the fate of the Church will be the fate of the countries 1 
The Countries and their Cburcl^s their monarchy, their power, 
and their rank among nations, must stand^or fall together ! 

The third topic ^is nrore grave—that the Address wants the 
conciftrence of four English bishops, Dr. Bagot of Bath and 
Wells, Dr. Hampden of Hereford, Dr. Lee of Manchester, and 
Dr. Pljillpotts of Exeter. The three former have not given, 
that we are aware of, any reason for their re/usal. It has been 
suggested that Bishop Bagot’s state of health may account in 
some degree for his silence. Of the motives of Bishops 
Hampden and Lee we have heard "nothing, and can only say 
that the general dissatisfaction at their original appointment 
will not, we fear, be diminished by this additional contrast to 
the majority of their colleagues. But the Bishop of Exeter has 
not been silent. That eminent prelate has in a recent Pastoral 
Letter announced very emphatically the reasons, or we might 
perhaps rather say the reason^ for there seems to be practi¬ 
cally but one, of his dissent:—namely, that it appeared to him 
‘ little short of a mocker]f to address the Clergy upon such ^ small 
matters^ instead of remonstrating with the Crown on the great 
question involved in what for shortness we will call the Gorham 
Case; and his Lordship informs us that, instead of a measure 
so ‘ manifestly nugatory ^ he proposed to his Right Reverend 
brethren an Address to the Queen to rescue the Church from a 


state of ^paralysis* by summoning the Convocation. 

We need not, w« iiope, profess our affectionate reverence for 
the Bishop of Exeter. We do not doubt that in the Gorham 
Case his Lordship was entirely right in point of doctrine, and we 
cordially sympaffiise with his natural and reasonable feelings of 
dissatisfaction at the {csult, as well as at many of the incldenfs, of 
that vexatious affair: but serious as we may think the doctrinal 
of the Gorham Case, we cannot persuade ourselves 
:that it is of so ^grossing, so absorbing a nature, as %o require 
q 3:1 justify ^e suspension, much less the dereliction, j}f other, even 
thsili^h minor, considerations and duties. • The evils in question 
0 te!jBSBik.^ttsdem generis^ heresy is one thing, fitud irregularity is 
Surely it can be no valid reason for not attempting to cure 
oc tO' sluy a lesser evil, that you cannot previously remove a grater 


one 
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one of an altogether different character^ Let Us, lor instance, adopt 
the Bishop’s own metaphor, and suppose that a person afflicted 
with paralysis has had the additional misfortune of breaking ohe 
of ,his limbs; would you prevent the sprgeon’s setting it until a 
consultation of physicians should have <^red kim of the palsy? 
Nor can we admit that these Pyspyite innovations are small 
malUrs^ though they are, we confess, very silly ones. If they 
were merely nugatory, we might yet again answer, has nvgtB seria 
dncunt in mala i but we have top respectful a remembrance of the 
Bishop of Exeter’s former Charges to admit that,, though there 
may be greater matters, these in their result^ and consequences 
are to be regarded as smalL On the ftth of November, 1844, 
the Bishop addressetl a ‘ Pastoral Letter to his Clergy on the 
OBSERVANCE OF THE RuBRfc,’ whicli commenced thus:— 

‘Reverend and (tear*Brethren,~I address you on a subject of i-ery 
deep interest to us all —the diversity of practice in the woisliip of 
Almighty God, which, in concurrence with other unhappy events, has 
threaten^ to involve us in a slate of painful, I had almost said perilous • 
disunion.’ 

The Pastoral Letter proceeds to treat these subjects as involv¬ 
ing the highest obligations of law and conscience; and it closes 
with a solemnity that would surely not have been employed on 
‘ small nugatory matters ’ :— 

‘ I conclude with entreating you to join me in fervent prayer to Him 
who is the Author of Peace and Lover of Concord, that he will accept 
and bless this our humble endeavour to promote peace and concord 
amongst us within his own house and in his own immediate service.* 

We confine ourselves in this^ to us particularly, painful dis¬ 
cussion to the reason given by the Bishop for his dissent; and 
however much we may regret the absence of a name so high in 
learning, talents, and piety, it is some satisfaction to find that 
the specified point of difference seems rather formal and occa¬ 
sional than substantial; and that it neither does nor could have 
been intende4 to invalidate the intrinsic value and transcendent 
authority of the Address of so large a» majority of the prelates. 
Nor do we apprehend that the dioceses of the* recusant bishops 
are *likely to exhibit any unseemly discrejjancy fibm the rest of 
England—even if they dissented from the substance <?f the docu¬ 
ment, which does not at all appear—for it must be 
they^ bishops and dioceses, are still—to a degree sufficient, we 
believe, to ensure aniformity—under the, at least, appellate juris¬ 
diction of the Metropolitan. » * y 

But there is still soiotber topic of consolation to be found in 
these otherwise^regiet^ble differeneps. They can hardly fail to 
afford a igimst salutary l^stm to th&Clmrcb, and a lesson the mote 

vox., Lxmz. NO. CL3CXV1I. ' p forcibU 
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forcible from the circumstances in which and the person by whom 
it is conveyed. We have of late heard much, too much we think, 
of the leg:al authority and practical advantages of Convocations 
and Synods for quieting^ dissensions in the Church. The Bishop 
of Exetpr, as we have^ just seen, considers them as not merely a 
sovereign, but the onfy specific remedy for such disorders. But 
does not this very occasion authorize us to ask what can be ration¬ 
ally expected from any such assemblies when we find that the result 
of friendly and confidential conferences of eight-and-twenty pre¬ 
lates, met in the library at Lambeth, iiV a common interest for a 
common purpose, ^ith every incentive to conciliation and no dis^ 
turbing causes, has been to widen the breach by the open seces¬ 
sion of four important dioceses from the rest of England ? 

We are satisfied that the few thinking men who may have 
hitherto been inclined to adopt the idea that national synods and 
convocations would insure unity of either doctrine or discipline, 
will now be convinced that the Houses of Convocation—upper or 
lower—would probably have no great resemblance to the Temple 
of Concord. 


While we regret that the declaration of our Prelates has been 
so long delayed, we admit that there were serious difficul¬ 
ties in the way of an earlier demonstration. What were the real 
feelings and intentions of certain members of the University of 
Oxford in originating what may be called the Tractarian move¬ 
ment, we are not called upon to conjecture; but we have re¬ 
peatedly expressed, and still adhere to the conviction, that it was 
mainly supported from pure and pious motives. Undoubtedly, at 
all events, §ome of the most amiable and personally respectable, 
if not the most prudent and profound of the clerical order, soon 
joined zealously in what professed to be an endeavour to con¬ 
duct the service of our Church on a higher principle of con¬ 
formity and unity than had been, it was said^ recently prac¬ 
tised. The headsc of the Chujrch could not but approve such 


a spirit, and, as the innovations affected to be no more than 
a restoration of observances directly required by the rubrics^ 
which, it was *alleged, were (even though partially disused) 
irrevocably blndihg both in conscience and in law on the ’Airhole 
clergy, they were nafurally reluctant to take any step that might 
•Tt^^jg^contravene the strict rubrical code. They may also have 
very naturally hoped that any excess of zeal in so right h direction 
would long correct itself: and & a certain degree this expecta- 
tioit was ranfirmed. A majority of the clergy and nearly all the 
laityj^edily discovered—if indeed* they had ever for ^ moment 
lost sight of—the import^t share that usage has always had in our 
Chiircn services:—^not a few even of those who had made them¬ 
selves 
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^Ives prominent in the movement perceived in good time that 
they were getting out of their depth, and liastened to regain term, 
prma. But a large portion still held out; some neophytes (to 
say nothing of their first leaders) wer^ already Papists at their 
hearts—^yearning after aij infallible guid5 ; some were influenced 
by a kind of clerical esprit de coiyis others by a variety of 
self-delusions more or less venial. One or two of the Bishops, 
in a well-intended but ill-judgod attempt at conciliation, gave, , 
as all half-measures ar^4 cornjfl-oinises with perverse antagonists 
are sure to do, consistency to wliat they meant to discourage, 
and discouraged wha*t they would rather have supported. The 
innovators entrenched themselves behind what they called the 
written law, which they affected to regard as the whole law. It 
was not for the lieadsy of the Church to impugn tliat authority ; 
and as yet there wits no tangible proof, tliougii there were growing 
indications, that tliis over zeal for the rubrics was (with a con¬ 
siderable class) the shibboleth of Popery.* Many and ingenious • 
were the ways in which the artful machinists worked. The chief 
demonstrations were made on points whuh, if not absolutely 
small matters^ would have been in themselves of no serious im¬ 
portance,—but they became so when they were hy and by recog¬ 
nized as the sign and symbol of a Romanisiny party. 

All this anxiety, however, for the general authority of the 
rubrics was a mere deception—tlie rubrics generally had never 
been disputed, nor systematically nor wantonly departed from. 
The whole question in fact turned on one single rubric, viz., that in 
the Communion Service, which seemed—contrary to a general and 
immemorial usage—to require the use of the Offertory and of the 
Church-militant prayer, even when there was no Communion ; and 
as this interpretation obliged the minister—instead of dismissing 
the congregation witli a blessing from the pulpit—to return first 
to the vestry room again to resuijie his surplice, and again to the 
Commmiion-table for these supplemental services, it afforde<l 
an argument ah inconvenienti for the revival, or rather for the 
introduction of the practice that ^ Laud had, in vain endea¬ 
voured to impose on tlic clergy two centuries before, of '‘preach¬ 
ing in their whites,^ Wo do not* believe tlfat there was any par¬ 
ticular interest felt about the Church-militant prayer— 
__ 

* ArclideacoD Sinclair in bis very ^sible Charts recalls (he important fact, often 
notidad by Aurselves, that the earlier Tracta avowed the most uhcomprorpising hostility 
to Popery. From No. HI., for example, be quotes tlieae words 

* A union [with Rome] is imposlibie. Their commuDioii is iiiibcted with beteeo* 
doxy. We are bound to nee from it as from a pestilence. They have established a 
lie iu the place of Gud's truth,^and by dieir claim of immutability in doctrine caimbt 
undo the sin they bave'Comraitted. They cannot repent. Popery must be destroyed. 
It cAnnot be refonned.* 

• p 2 
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however excellent in what l^e clergy and congregations had so long 
decided to be its proper place —seems superfluous when used ^ 
an adjunct to the ordinary Morning, Litany, and Altar services ; 
but it was now contended for l>ecause it was the most prominent, 
if indeed not thb only rubrical deviation that afforded a flag of 
distinction, and because the rubric tha\ provided for it seemed 
also to include the ‘ Offhrtory ’ and the ^preaching in whites' 

But though this was the first object, logic as well as party soon 
drove these ultra-rubricians—asewe may well call them—to look 
out for other flaws and blots, and, finding nothing really worth 
quarrelling about, to ekq out their system 'by inferential or ima^ 
ginary rubrics for credence-tables—candlesticks—worshipping to 
the east—standing on the west* side of the table with their backs 
to the .congregation—genufluxions, bowings, crossings, intoning, 
rood-screens, acolyths, and the like, for whicluthere was not only 
not a shadow of rubrical countenance, but against which there 
was a combination of rubrical, canpnical, historical, and legis¬ 
lative authority, confirmed, as far back as our evidence goes, by 
the uninterrupted practice and usage of the Church of England 
ever since the Reformation. 

Neither the clergy nor public at large would tolerate these 
superstitious practices, and at length, finding that England was 
not to be Romanized either by false logic in interpreting the 
rubrics, or by the glare of Puseyite pomp and paraphernalia, 
all the most eminent and distinguished among the first prac¬ 
titioners and partizans of these innovations (except a very few 
who must forgive the world for suspecting that they prefer their 
emoluments* to their theories),,have thrown off the mask under 
which they had for a dozen years been endeavouring, and not 
without some success, to delude their brethren and their congre¬ 
gations, and have at last given us tardy evidence of sincerity by 
passing over into the Roman camp. We have not a reproachful 
word nor a derogatory thought^for those converts, as sveh. We 
respect their consciences, if not their understandings. We hope 
they may find comfort ih the bosom of their new mother; and 
we are so far frbm regretting their secession on our own ac^unt 
that we congiatulate^the Church at being relieved from their 
‘ half-faced fellowshipand we trust that any, who still profess 


*' iT^ttlt;uriou8 fu observe that some Puiej^ites, who did not vetitureo^this fia^root 
irregularity, hut were still desirous of givingu|he table the character of an altar, used 
alily to place themselvee ju^ at the noHh^ww corner of the table, thda half eoth* 
plyiug with die Uutiriu, which enjoined the nofthy aiidtialf indulgiug tlieir Humanis¬ 
ing proueusity for the weat —like an obstinate child tliat, if forbidden to put itt^haad 
on a table, will out of perverseness put on its Jini/er, We have seen this puerility 
Mtuaily practised and iiersisted in by several, and particularly by twoleadtnK jiersons, 
who have since ojieiily gone over to Rome* We siujcot that it was a kiud of dres- 
masonU sign amongst them. * 
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our faith but think with them, mjiy hasten to follow their 
example. Our only complaint is that they did not earlier relieve 
themselves and us from those embarrassments, and that they 
should have gone on—while this 'apostacy \ifas smouldering in 
their hearts —cineri doloso ^—enjoying tAe prefer^nents and exer¬ 
cising the influence and authority of that'Church whose destruc¬ 
tion they meditated. For the individuals^ it is a kind of apology, 
that such Jesuitical double dealing is one of the most remarkable 
characteristics of the accommodating faith they hav(j embraced. 

We are convinced that a number of those who take a lively 
interest in these questions — many even who have thought 
seriously, and some who have written*largAy upon them—are 
very imperfectly aware how little of our Church service is regu¬ 
lated by these rubrics, and how infinitely more by unwritten and 
traditional habits and •customs. For this, among other fcasons, 
we are induced to'attempt a rather detailed examination of the 
general subject, wliich, although we and others before us have 
touched on particular points, has not, that we know of, been sys¬ 
tematically treated. Wliethcr we consider ourselves as addressing 
persons who conscientiously advocate a large revision and emenda¬ 
tion of the rubrics—or those wlio hold the, as wc trust, far more 
general opinion—namely, that of the sufficiency of the present 
rubric taken in connexion with the ancient and general usage of our 
Church —in either of these views, we think it an object of con¬ 
siderable importance ami interest to sliow in what an unexpected 
number of cases the I’ubric neither affords, nor professes to afford, 
any direct instruction for our ritual guidance.—Such an attempt 
seems indeed to be the more called for at this moment, since we 
find, to our great regret, that sofiie demur .seems to be already 
made to the Address of the Prelates, as giving too much authority 
to Usage. Vague apprehensions are expressed at any supposed 
* departures from the Rubrics of the Prayer Rook ’—and we are 
asked Miow can custom make a tiling lawful, ^or absolve the con¬ 
science from a promise not to do it^ i^Vogan^ 74). 

We purpose to answer all such questions by showing that if it 
was not by the help of custom —supplying the omissions, explain¬ 
ing the obscurities, and reconciling the inconsistence of the rubrics 
-—it would be absolutely impossfljle to take^owe single step towards 
the performance of divine service. The rubrics are lights pliyxrl 
here and^here for our general guidance, but they are rfot, as we 
shall, we believe, be able iX) prove, the active principle that 
enables us to walk.—We are as well awai'e as any One can bo, 
to how little weight our ojlinion may be entitled, and how defi¬ 
cient we are in those higher requisites that create authority, b'iit 
we think the facts whiAh present themselves are so decisive, that 
' even 
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even in our hands they canftot fail to establish the proposition 
which we have thus advan<ifed. 

We must begin by a short notice of the Horm LiturgiccBy 
published some eight years since—a work of which we cannot 
approve either the object or the execution, and should, if the author 
were still'living, have ventured to complain of ad hominem.» As 
it, is, we produce it merely efs piece of evidence in the discussion. 
Bishop Mant, a njost respectable, learned, and amiable man, was 
over-persuaded (as we have heard) to adopt, contrary to the prac¬ 
tice of his cam long and respectable'ministryy the Puseyite construc¬ 
tion of the Church-militant rubric; and it was thought favourable 
to the cause of R'dbric versus Usage to exhibit the monstrous ex¬ 
tent and danger of diversity, in a catalogue of no less than seventy 
different modes of performing Diving Service—an indictment 
against tthe Clergy of seventy counts for npglect or disobedience 
of the Rubrics of the Church. If all or any*serious number of 
these charges had been well founded, it is obvious that the right 
reverend critic himself, after an episcopate of five-and-twonty 
years, would have been the person really resj)onsiblo for sucli 
irregularities. But it was not so. The Bishop of Down had not 
neglected his duties—his clergy were and are as orderly, and in 
every way as rcspectabu', as any in the United Kingdoui—tlje 
variations he was promptetl to complain of were either accidental 
or trivial, or u^holesome—and were, we believe, suggested by 
his officious advisers to the old bishop’s censure only for the sake 
of the three great innovations about the surplice, the offertory, 
and the Church-militant prayer—to justify, by so large a cata¬ 
logue of discrepancies, an attempt to enforce these points, by 
confounding‘them with sixty-seven others, most of them insig¬ 
nificant, and none of them important;—a device as ingenious, 
but not more successful, than that of Dean Swift’s celebrated 
Irish footman, who thought he had performed a most dexterous 
exploit in passing off a clipped shilling in a handful of halfpence. 

A few examples* of the kinJ of difficulties conjured up for 
this occasion will justify both the levity and severity of our 
observation;— 

^ 1. In someUhurche^ the service is commenced with a psalm, in 
otliers not.*— Manty p. 11. 

•iSa^jd 10, When a psalm consists of an uneven number of verses, 
sometimes^e minister reads [out of his altemale turn] the ^rst verse 
of the Gloria Patri. Sometimes he leaves it to the people.-^p. 10. 

13« Somerministers in giving out the lesson say “ Here beginneth 
such a chapter of such a book—others Erroneously say The first (or 
second) lesson appointed for this morning’s (or evening’s) service is su^h 
a chapter of such a book."—p. 13, . . . • 
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15. At the conclusion of every leifeon, while one minister says 
Here endeth,” another will say 77iMf%ndeth.”—p. 14. 

22. After the lessons some clergymen confine themselves exclusively 
to the Te Deum or the Jubilate ;—others use occasionally the Benedicile 
or Benedictus. —p. 15. ^ 

26. Some give out the collect—saying the ^olleci for such ^ Sunday; 
some read tne collect witholit announcing it.—p. 16. 

32. The prayer for the High Court of Parliament is read by some 
from the opening of the session to its prorogation; others disuse it 
during a recess or long adjournment.’—p. 17. 

• 

Some of these, and of fifty or sixty similar questions, are 
no questions at all, being in fact left^ optional by the rubric; 
others are quite indifferent, some merely accidentol, others.we 
believe altogether fanciful, and none of the discrepancies of 
any real importance, or more than a word from tlie bishop or one 
of his archdeacons would have removed. A few of the items 


that affect more serious points we shall have occasion to notice 
as we proceed with our more detailed examination of the ser- ^ 
vice. Hut the general effect of t]H‘se captious complaints on our 
mind is only to prove the substantial uniformity in which the ser¬ 
vice has been conducted throughout both countries ; and that ‘ there 
was never any thing by the wit of man so well devised’ in which 
ingenious or litigious men might not find or make petty differ¬ 
ences and distinctions. The whole system of the Puseyite 
nicety proceeds on the assumption tliat the Rubric is in itself 
a complete and perfect code, which not only does not require, 
but utterly rejects the aid and the authority of traditional 
Usage. This, however, everybody but tljc wilfully blind must 
see is a degree of perfection and*infallibility which 5ven the most 
carefully worded laws and statutes do not pretend to, and which 
courts of justice as well as common sense, and the prefatory Rubric 
of the book of Common Prayer itself admit to be unattainable in 
any human production. The Rubric itself makes no such exclu¬ 
sive pretensions. It distinctly recognises the existence and main¬ 
tenance of usages which it does not specify ; and there is not, we 
believe, one page of the liturgy ii\ which the /ubrics would be 
sufficient to guide public worship without the help«and illustration 
of tradition and usage. Without that heljf the very first essential 
elements of divine service would be unsettled. For instance* 
rubric determines neither the time nor the plcae of tile service, 
nor the person^ nor the vestments of the minister^ nor a number 
of accessory but necessary items in the performance of the offices. 
By the light of rubrics alcftie the parson could not get into his 
surplice, nor into-his reading-desk, nor into his pulpit, nor even 
determine the great Fdasts of the year. If we were to ask for a 
'' rubric 
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rabric at every step, the ijiinUter would never get out of the 
vestry. 

To begin with the beginning—the Calendar—and with the 
chief and cardinal point of the'Calendar—Easter :— 

* Easter-day (pn^wliichVlie rest depend) is always the first Sunday 
after the full moon which* happens upon or next after ti)e 2lst duy of 
March ; and if the full mpon nappens on a Sunday, Easter-day is the 
Sunday after.*— Rt^ric to the Cale?idar^ 

This is sufficiently clear—rather move so than directions about 
the use of the Church-militant prayer—or the proclaimiruf of psalms 
—it is a-case on which no difficulty seems possible—it stands on 
the face of the Prayer I3o&k not merely as a rubric of 1662, but 
as advisetlly confirmed by the statute drawn up with so much 
consideration and care for the reformation of the Calendar and 
the alteration of the Style in 1751. What can be more ex¬ 
plicit, more certain? Well, ’tis all a delusion I In the year 
1845—as it was in the year 1818, and as it must be at other 
^encyclical periods—the first full mottn after the 21st of March 
fell on Sunday the 23rd, at 8 o’clock in the evening, and so clearly 
Easter-day should have been on Sunday the 30th of March— 
but no such thing ; a s>ibsequcnt and unexplained line in one of 
the tables following the (Jalondar appoints Easter-day for the 
23rd of March ;—and all the soleninilies of Enster-<lay were com- 
pleted and finished even before the change of the moon—the fun¬ 
damental rule having carefully provided that they should not fake 
place till a iceek after the change of the moon. We nee<l not re¬ 
mind our readers that this discrepancy arises from the assump¬ 
tion in early times that a month consists exactly of twenty-eight 
days, and that*therefore the foiirt^ientk day of the moon must be 
the full moon—an eri’or of a day and a half;—and this fourteenth 
day having been Saturday, the 22nd, Easter was held, in defiance 
of law, nature, the general rubric, and even of St. Paul’s injunc¬ 
tion—‘ Let no man judye you in Respect of a new moon ’—on Sun¬ 
day the 23rd, the real full moon happening only at 8 o’clock on the 
latter evening;—the fact pimply being that the rubrics (copied 
into the statute) confound the ecclesiastical, that is, an imaginary 
full moon with the real one. Thus then, in limine, we find that 
the clearest of rubrics, ^and the ifiost solemnly sanctioned, gives 
wgj^efore a practice founded on considerations which the Rubric 
does not explain.* t 

Being thus condemned to keep all the moveable feasts of such 
years as 1318, 1845, &c., in defiance of the leading Rubric, let 
us prace«4 ^ Church ; but, even befote we enter it, we are met 

* A of th« Uinveraity of Oxford in 1818 a protest agaiitst dift 

^h-obs^vaiice uf Baiter.—See Comp, to the Ain* 184. ^ 
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by a difficulty. The rubric prescribp, decidedly and repeatedly, 
a ‘ daily morning and a daily evening service tliroughout the 
year.’ We all know how imperfectly that indisputable injunc¬ 
tion is observed. The Bishop of’London, in Ids Charge of 1842, 
which showed so much respect to soiiSe obsqle,te and ambiguous 
rubrics, was, we surmise in self-defence, obliged to suppose that 
‘ the framers of this rubric never intpudedtihox it should be obeyed.^ 
Wo expressed our opinion in March, 1843, that the framers 
of the rubric probably meant it to be effective, as it had no doubly 
been in old times; but* we fully agreed that it had, by the cliange 
of circumstances, befome, in a great majority^ of cases, morally and 
even pliysically impracticable ; and wd* drew a conclusion, which 
we now repeat, that if the clearest and most important rubrics are 
thus set aside for extraneous considerations, it seems very incon¬ 
sistent to be so zealous about other rubrics of certainly less value 
and importance. But even on the service days, before a word 
can be uttered, some serious—very serious—matters are to be 
settled. * • 

The order for morning service is prefaced by this preparatory 
Rubric:— 

‘ And here it is to be !ioted that such ornammfs of the churchy and 
of the ministers thereof at all times of their ministration, shall be re- 
teiried and be in use, as were in this Church of Kiigland, hy the 
authority of Parliament^ in the second year of King Edward VI* 

Our readers are aware that for the class of subjects we are now 
discussing this is the most important Rubric in the whole book. 
It is the sole rubrical authority for the decoration of our churches 
and the liabits of our ministers, and by it must be determined the 
questions, lately grown so scriohs, of gowns and surplices, candle¬ 
sticks, credence-tables, and so forth. Of course, then, we might 
naturally expect to find in the book itself some practical expla¬ 
nation of what is thus enjoined. We find ftone! Such of us 
as happen to have access to thp statutes a^ large, refer to them 
for the alleged parliamentary authority — but, again, we find 
nothing like what we are in search of. , The second year of King 
Edward VI. began on the 28th of January 1:548, and ended on 
th5 27th of January 1549. Now we assert that ki that year there 
was no authority of Parliamenif on any sufch subject. In the first 
year of Edward VI. he had published certain lnjunctions .£i?n- 
cemingwthose matters, and there then existed a statutdj 31 Henry 
VIII., ch. 8, which enacted that ‘ Proclamations made by the 
King’s Highness with the advice of his Honouratble Council 
shall be obeyed and kept* as though they were made by Act of 
Parliamentbut that act was repealed in the first of Edward 
«Vl., subsequent to thd Injunctions, in these large words, ‘ all and 
^ every 
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every braiuJt, article, and matter in the same statute mentioned or 
declared^ shall he from hmc^'orik repealed and utterly made void 
and of NONE EFFECT.* It cannot be rationally argued that the 
Injunctions thus repealed by Parliament in thej'fr^i of Edward 
had the authority^of Parliament in the second of Edward. If 
tliey continhed in use at 2ill it could only be by the King*s pre¬ 
rogative authority, and not asstifedly by what the Rubric requires, 
th^ authority of Parliament, Moreover, whatever pretence of royal 
authority they might have is utterly annihilated by subsequent Acts. 
*f he question, however, as to these Ihjunctiogs is of no importance, 
except as-to the single point of the legality of the two lights on 
the altar, which they ‘ suffered to remain^ Mr. Robertson, of 
whose diligence and judgment we beg leave to repeat our former 
achnowledgment, shows that the Bishop of London’s-partial com¬ 
pliance with the restoration of ‘ candles, provided they were not to 
be lighted' was a double mistake, for even duririg the short time 
that they were by law fityfem/ to remain^ it was as being ^ ondiyld^ 
qnd not as what were satirically and truly called ‘ lumina area,' 
Mr. Vogan and Mr. Perceval in their pamphlets examine more 
especially the mere law of the case; and all three decide the 
question against the candles, whether ou’diyht or cceca^ by a train 
of legal and historical argument which leaves no possible doubt 
upon tlie subject. If there could be any doubt on the point of 
law, the opinions of Mr. Vogan and Mr. Perceval would be in this 
matter entitled to peculiar weight, for Mr. Vogan is one Who 
carries the authority of rubrics very high, and Mr. Perceval tells 
us that he himself had presented a pair of candlesticks for the 
Communion table of All Souls’ College. This was because he 
thought them decent ornaments, krtew them to be usual in colleges 
where they had been ' suffered to remain^ and did not like to see 
his own college deficient of them;—but when he subsequently 
found candlesticks- introduced in parish churches, where they 
had never been before, symbolically and systematically^ he began to 
inquire into the matter, and soon satisfied himself, and his argu¬ 
ments must, we think, satisfy any one, that the symbolism is 
childish, and the {tutbority foir it a pretence without a colour 
of legality or reason. ^ 

In truth this whole Rftibric, litertilly read, is an egregious blun- 
There was indeed a statute, not of the second year of 
Edward, but of what is legally called the second and third of 
Edward VI., and which was not to take full effect till Pmtecost 
iit.the ^ird year of the King, by which this question of ornaments 
aj^dy^toents was decided, not immediately nor specifically, but 
with referi^ce to what a Liturgy then in preparadon was to con- 
tafe. This Liturgy, however, was not pronlulgated till near well 
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on in the third year of Edwardf VI., and it is to the pro¬ 
visions of that Liturgy—(which, be*it observed, prohibited can¬ 
dlesticks altogether)—legalised by anticipation by the act of 
Parliament of the secorid and third Edward VI., that the Rubric 
is supposed to refer as being in us% in th§ ^second year by 
authority of Parliament.# . * * ^ 

But—this point being settled laid tlje Rubric of the Litui^y 
of 1549 —the third Edward VI.—being admitted to be what is 
referred to in the existing Rubric—we shall find our difficulties 
by no means removed^ for wHen we inquire after the book so re¬ 
ferred to, we learn that it is so rare as to be a tyjjographical curiosity, 
found only in the cfioicest libraries—iiUdeed, we might rather say 
not found, for it turns out that the Oxford University Press in 
1838 and Mr. Keeling Cambridge in 1842, purposing to give 
a reprint of this br^k, both published a wrong one, 'and Mr. 
Keeling has only* just now, in a new edition, published the right 
one. Such has been the condition of this our great canon of ec¬ 
clesiastical vestures and ornaments—and yet, by the help of us«ige, 
no inconvenience had for two centuries ensued. 

At last, however, by these modem reprints, and reprints of 
reprints, we presume that we have now amved at what we might 
naturally have expected to find in the place whence it now derives 
its authority—the Book of Common Prayer. At the end of 
King Edward’s Jirst book are these general directions, now ad¬ 
mitted to be the existing rule :— 

‘ CJCBTAIN NOTES FOR THE MORE PEAIN EXPLICATION AND DECENT 
MINISTRATION OF THINGS CONTAINED IN THIS BOOK. 

‘ In the saying of matins and evensong, baptisinc^ and burying, 
the ministers in parish churches, and chapels annexed to the same, shall 
use a surplice ; and in all cathedral churches and colleges, arch¬ 
deacons, deans, jrrovosts, masters, prebendaries, and fellows, being 
graduates, may tisc in the ciioin, besides their surplices, such hoods as 
periaineth to their s'everal degrees^ hut hi all other places any minister 
shall be at liberty to use a surplice or no. It fs also seemly that gra¬ 
duates, token they preach, should use such hoods as periaineth to their 
several degrees,* * 

€o far regards the ordinary ministrations; .,but at the be¬ 
ginning of • • 

‘ The Holy Communion, commonly called Tub Mass,’ • 
we find»these different and special directions :— * 

‘ IF Upon the day appointed for the ministration of the Holy Com¬ 
munion, the priest that shall execute the holy ministry shall put upon 
him the vesture appointed for that administration—that is to say, a 
white ALB, plain!, with a vestment or cope; and where there be 
many priests or deacohs, there shall so many be ready to help the 
J priest 
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priest in the ministration as be required^ and shall have upon 
dtem the vestures appointed for the ministry—that is to say, albswiM 

TONICLES. 

‘ IF And whenever the Bishop shall celebrate the Holy Communion 
in tlie Church, or execute any other public ministration^ he shall have 
upon him, <3eside llis rochet, a surplice or alb, and a cope or 
VESTMENT, and also his pastocial staff %n his hand^ or else borne 
or holden by his chaplain.’' 

Those Rubrics, besides offering some discrepancies and ob¬ 
scurities in other details, would allbw the tpinister in any but the 
specified services to ‘use a surplice or no^ that is, ‘or vothingy 
at his pleasure, while it jirescribes albs, copes, and tuniclcs to all 
ministers for the Communion, and rochets, albs, copes, and 
croziers to the I^ishops on all occasions^. We need not say into 
what total disuse these rubrics have fallen—yet they are, as far as 
we can discover, the only rubrical directions for the vesture of 
her ministers that the Church of England now possesses. 

There followed, in King Edward’s* first book, the following 
rubric applicable to the whole service:— 

‘ IF As touching kNeeling, holding up of hands, knocking upon the 
hreasty and other gestures, they may he used or left, as every mens 
devotion servethy ivitkout dame.* 

I'his last rubric was repealed in King Edward’s second book, 
and not afterwards revived, as the two rubrics preceding were. 

One of the reasons of this first book of King lidward’s beirig so 
rare, is, that it was in force but a short time. It was thought by 
the more zealous reformers to lean too much to po])isli views and 
practices, and accordingly another Booh of Common Prayer was 
prepared, and in 1552 promulgated by the sanction of a fresh 
Act of Uniformity (the 5 and 6 Edward VI.), which is set forth 
at the commencement of the book, and which continues and 
applies to the new book all the ‘ force and strength ’ of tiie former 
Act (which, however^ it does not,set forth) —but with one most 
important alteration in the point we are now discussing;—for it 
provides that , 

‘ the minister at thettime of the CommimioHy and in all other times of 
his ministrationy^shall use neither alb, vestment, nor cope ; out 
being archbishop or bishf^, he shalt have and wear a rochet ; and 
being a priest or deacon, he shall have and wear a surplice only,* 

Qut this stSte of things was of still shorter legal duration than the 
former, for the next year brought the accession of Mary^ whose 
first statute Repealed both these Acts, restored the ancient 
practi^ the Mass. *On the accessidti of Elizabeth (1659) she 
re^tablished, with trifling alterations, King Edward’s Second 
b^K, and passed an' Act of Uniformity of her own, which is still 

m 
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in force (1 Eliz.), This Act did re-enact the 2 and 3 Edw. 
VI., nor indeed the 5 and 6 Edw. VI.; it simply repealed the 
statute of Mary which had repealed them; but it had an express 
provision which for our present object^may be considered as a re¬ 
peal of the 5 and 6 Edw. VI., and a renejjsal af4he 2 I^lw. VI.;— 

‘ § 25. Ee it enacted, that such oThtlments of the Church, and of the 
ministers thereof, shall be retained and used as was {sic) in this Church 
of England, by authority of Parliament, in the second year of the reign 
of King Edward VI., until oth^r order stiall be thereon taken by tlnf 
authority of the Queen'^Majesty , with tlie advice of her Commissioners 
appointcii and authorized under the Great Seal«of England for causes 
ecclesiastical, or of the Metropolitan of this Realm' 

This clause appears to have been introduced'into the Act not 
merely for re-establishifig the ornaments and vesture—for the. 
rubric in the Z>oo4wotild have sufficed for that—but for the double 
purpose of promising an early modification of the Act’s provisions, 
and of indicating the authority by which such future changes 
might be made—not by Act of Parliament, still les% by Convo¬ 
cation, but by authority of the Queen, with the advice of an Eccle¬ 
siastical Commission, or of the Metropolitan, 

At all events, this clause annulled the rubric of King Edward’s 
second book (1552) for the exclusive use of the surplice, and 
restored, not all the rubrics of the first book (1549), but only those 
relating to the ornaments of the church and clergy, surplices, albs, 
tunicles, vestments, copes, and croziers; and that seems to be the 
present state of the law—this Act of the 1st Eliz. having been con¬ 
firmed by the \stof James and ‘so far as relates to the Church, 
made perpetual by the fyth of Qyeen Anne, c. 5,’ and. being, in fact, 
the first Act of Uniformity that now stands in front of our 
prayer-books. How far all the injunctions issued under it (some 
of them apparently inconsistent) may be still in legal force, we 
do not inquire; 4)ut have we not good reason to ask those 
learned prelates who have slfown so mu«h conscientious zeal 
in endeavouring to enforce rubrics of much less importance, 
and of doubtful or at least questionec^ and impugned authority, 
hqw it is that they do not in their own pei^ons practise, and 
in their dioceses enforce, this, other cle^r, indisputable rubric, 
which meets them at the very threshold of their cathedrals—which 
stares them in the face — ad aperturam libri — on opening the 
prayer-^K>ok—the very first instruction that the Law and the 
Church'imperatively enjoin ? And how will those of t^e clergy who 
feel or affect to feel themselves painfully unstrained to a strict 
observance of the doubtful rubric about the church-militant 
prayer, or the misaj^plied rubric about pr^laiming the psalin, 
Of the imaginary rubric about preaching in the surplice —how, 
we say, do they Teamcile to their scrupulous and timid con¬ 
sciences 
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sciences the utter neglect of^ this the first, and, as to forms, most 
important rubric of the whole system ? We confidently assert 
that to this neither (prelate not parson can give any satisfactory 
answer, nor have they a«y defence whatsoever but that very 
usage whfeh in oflier lighter cases tljey so absolutely repu- 
<liate. We are every day, anfi *by every fresh consideration of the 
subject, more and more convinced that the bishops possess, in 
strict law, no power whatsoever to oblige their clergy to preach 
’in the surplice—that it is a mattci* in whijh they happen to have 
no legal authority ; but even if they had such a power, surely in 
decency and commonf sense they ought to abstain from enforcing 
upon others a strictness which they reject in their owm persons. 
‘ 1 cannot listen, a parish-minister miglit say, ‘ to your lordship's 
* directions to wear my surplice in the pulpit^until I see the marks 
of your authority to issue them, in your cope and pastoral staffs 
While we are on the subject of ministerial attire, there is 
a circumstance which we cannot help bringing to the attention 
of the episcopal body as an intrusive innovation, now in 
rapid progress, which it is their clear right, and in strictness 
tlieir duty, to suppress. We mean the practice which has 
recently l)ecome so gerseral with the inferior clergy of wearing 
what they evidently consider an ornamental vesture, one unknown 
either to rubric or canon, called a scarf —that is, a length of black 
silk passed round the hack of tlie neck and hanging down in 
front on both sides nearly to the instep. This ornament liad 
been heretofore worn, as Mr. Palmer and Mr. Robertson—both 
very zealous for the scarf—admit, and as we well remember, only 
by bishops, ‘dignitaries, prebendaries, and chaplains. There 
is a letter in the ‘Spectator,^ No. 312, 27th February 1712, 
which proves that in that day the scarf was the distinctive mark 
of a chaplain, and that it was the custom of many a chaplain 
in the pulpit or bidding prayers to pray (solnetimes too osten¬ 
tatiously) for the pairon or patrbness ‘ who had given him his 
scarf.' We see in WooU's Life of Warton, 1806, that ‘ when 
Sir George Lyttelton was advanced to the peerage in 1756, 
one of his firs^ acts was to cotfer a scarf on Doctor Warton.' 
We read (Robertson, jn 80) of Lady Huntingdon’s ^bestowing her 
scarf* on one of her ministers; and we ourselves have known 
more than«one instance in which peers* chaplaincies w^e soli¬ 
cited by eiminent clergymen for the avowed purpose of being 
entitled,to JWear the scarf. But it now seems to be worn by 
^hoeV:^ pleases. MK Palmer admits that the' origin of this 
omam^t is obscure, and that the wearing of it'^even by the 
superior clergy is atot warranted by our rubrics. Nor can Mr, 
Robertson advance any authority for it ; but he finds in tbe 
tiiries of Henry VHI., Mary, and Eimbeth frequent mention of 

'' ^ tippets. 
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tippets^ as a kind of ecclesiastical vesture; and in the canons of 
1604 those tippets are allowed to be worn by the clergy in cer¬ 
tain cases and under certain limitations. It seems very doubtful 
what those tippets were—from the canon it would seem that they 
were a kind of substitute for the acadepiical, hood. ^r. Robert¬ 
son, with his usual dilJgence, has collected all that is known of 
the tippet, and would willingly conclude that it is the'same thing 
that is now called the scarf* This, however, c:umot be Mr. 
Palmer’s opinion, for, strange fo say, he does not mention the word 
tippet; nor, though htfhas hunted up with some pains the Latin 

and Greek names, of^ his scarf—stola ~r orarium ~ apct^lov _ 

ew^Tpax^^iov—does he notice the Latin names given to the tippet 
by our divines, viz., epitogia and liripipiim. We do not think 
that Mr. Robertson has %it all established the identity ot the scarf 
and the tippet; qn the contrary, we are satisfied, from the use of 
the latter word in statutes and canons, as well as from Ducange’s 
and other explanations, that the tippet must have J^een some kind 
of covering resembling the' hood, and not at all like tiie ornamental 
scarf But still more widely do we differ from Mr. Robertson in 
his opinion as to the legality ot its being universally used:_ 

‘ It is,’ he says, ‘ commonly worn with the surplice and hood by 
doctors, dignitaries,dMd chaplains; but if the clergy generally should 
feel disposed to adopt it, I suppose that we may he all justified in wear¬ 
ing it without further order, and even that it may be assumed without 
raising any great outcry in any quarter.*— to Conform, p. 80. 

This broad assertion that the clergy in general have a right 
to assume a sacerdotal ornament hitherto limited to particular 
classes, and that so strange an^ assumption would create no dis¬ 
satisfaction, is quite at variance with the usually prudent and 
judicious spirit of Mr. Robertson’s work, and seems to have 
no foundation whatsoever, nor any other pretence than a mistake 
—very unlike Mr. Jlobertson—of an act 24 Henry VIII.—one of 
those general sumptuary laws which our ancestors used to pass 
from time to time, and not for the regulation of ecclesiastical dress 
in tlie ministration of Divine service. »But even if it had been so, 
it was superseded by all the Acts of Uniformity from Edward VI. 
downward—and finally—whic^j^, indeed, might have as well 
mentioned first—it was expressly repealed, with a crowd of other 
absurd and obsolete statutes, by the 1st of James I, * 

We A)uld pursue Mr. Robertson’s liripipian fancies into some 
very ludicrous results, but we restrain ourselves to thp expression 
of a clear opinion that tlie clergy ‘m gmsraV have no more 
right to scarfs (eyen if they be tippets) than they have to laum 
sleeves or mitres, and, we hardly add,^. that the ‘ assump- 
tipn’ has an appearance of vanity and d&adyism, derogatmy ^s 
all but tbemselves^ust fed) froiii their personal dignity. 


Our 
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Our readers now see thatj4 however simple the practice of the 
ministerial vesture may appear, the theory of it is rather intricate ; 
but let us at length suppose that the minister is dulg attired; 
the next question is when pivine Service is to begin. The Rubric 
says nothiog of Honrs, »The Church of Rome had—in imitation 
of the Jews, but with refer^ce to the‘events of our Saviour^s 
passion—introduced so fhany prayers and ceremonies about and 
for particular hours —-(her prayer-books are popularly called 
^‘HorcBy HeurcSj Oras) —that the Reformers seem to have been un¬ 
willing to give any direction about time ; ahd here accordingly our 
Rubrics entirely faibus. ^11 that is specified is, that there shall 
be morning and evening service daily throughout the year; and 
usage has established (not without some diversity of opinion) 
that any time before noon shall be 'morning, and any time 
after noon shall be evening. On week d&ys the morning 
generally means six, seven, eight, or nine o’clock; on JSundays 
and holy-days ten, eleven, or even on the verge of twelve. 
‘The evening service is usually about 3 p.m. We sometimes 
(in town parishes) find about this hour what is called an after¬ 
noon service (though no service is appointed eo nomine^ and 
it is the evening serviev which is, in fact, performed)—but in this 
latter case a proper evening service is frequently given about six 
or seven. The only restriction on the minister’s discretion, and 
the only guide to the people in this matter, seems to be the pre¬ 
fatory rubric which prescribes that before the daily service the 
Curate shall ‘cause a bell to be tolled that the people may come 
and pray with him.’ The 15th canon, indeed, further requires that 
on the Wednesdays and Fridays^ when the Litany is to be said, 
the minister ‘ sAa// give warning to the people by tolling a beW 
—and hence another difficulty. Surely it could not have been 
intended that on Wednesdays and Fridays a bell should be again 
tolled between the Morning Prayer and the Litany. The canon no 
doubt meant that tht* tolling for lAie Litany should be when it was 
separately performed ; but the directions are general and impera¬ 
tive. By the help of usag^^ however, all these difficulties disappear, 
and the latitude ak to hours produces little diversity and no incon¬ 
venience—except inde^ that in t^e afternoon^ or early evening Ser¬ 
vice, the typical collect of Lighten our darkness is not altogether so 
appropriate when pronounced in broad sunshine, which its framers 
certainly never intended it to be. In some populous ^)arishes, 
wh^'e there is not room for the whole congregation at t>nce, the 
zeal of the clergy has of late introduced.two or more morning as well 
as evening services ; and for this—on Sundays and holy days and 
their sacs—^there is, subject to the approbation'of the bishop, cano¬ 
nical authority. We si interpret the words of the 14th canon whjch 
pn>vide that on Sundays, holy days, and their wes. Common Prayer 

' ' ' . shall 
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shall be said at such convenient and usual times of those days, and in 
such place of every clmrch, as the bishop shall think meet, for [on 
ac;count of! the largeness or straitness oj the saif^. If tins was not 
meant to allow a plurality of services, w^ do not see what it could 
mean. In King Edward's first book ther^ are, irpecial directions, 
Collects, Epistles, Gospds, &c., for^ first and a second commu¬ 
nion on Christmas-Day and Easter Sunday—as had been the prac¬ 
tice in the Unreformed Church. The double communion was*cx- 
punged from King Edward’s se<^ond book as too popish, but it wtis • 
probably with an eye to l4iis practice, that, on the reformist gi ounds 
of public convenience and accommodation, tke power was given 
to tiic bishop of ordering double services. But this creation of a 
special authority in the bishop for Sundays and holy days seems to 
presume that on week day% there is no such power ; and ij. recog¬ 
nises the predominant*authority of usage by providing that even 
the bisho])s cannot vary from usual times. Archbishop Laud 
himself expressly says there is no authority as to hours except 
usagey but that the morning service should always end before 
noon—which be it observed on Sundays and holy days it 7 iow 
never does. Thus then again, in this important matter, the 
rubrics arc silent, and the commentators vague and discordant, 
and yet a general uniformity had been prciseiwed by the unwritten 
usages of the Church and the enlightened discretion of its 
ministers. 

The lohen being thus—but only by Usage—disposed of, we next 
an’ive at the inhere. In what part of the Church is the minister 
to take his place ? At the reading desk to bo sure. Not quite so 
sure— for some of the Puseyite clergy have abolished the reading 
<lcsk altogctlior. But independently of this very recent scandal, 
wliich (if continued) the respective bishops ought immediately 
to inquire after and.crorrect, the proper place of the ministra¬ 
tion of the ordinary service would be—if we were to reject 
usage and stand exclusively upon rubrics —by no means clear. 
The existing rubric, first promulgated in*Queen Elizabeth’s book, 
runs thus:— • • 

‘ If The Morning and Evening forager shaJJ. be used in the accus¬ 
tomed place o f the churchy chapel^ or chancel, except it shall he oiher^ 
vnse determined by the ordinary of the place. And the cha'Qcels shall 
remain as 4 hey have done in times past^ • 

If this risbric were now first promulgated, the accustegned plaice 
would in most churches admit of no question ; but at the time it 
was enacted that was a matter of gi*eat doubt and contention. 
Under King Edwatd^s first book, as in all former times, the 
service was performed in the choir or chancel. But at this the 
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reforming spirit soon took o&nce, as a Popish exclusion of the 
people from common'prayer^ and there was even a talk of forcibly 
pulling down the chancels. This agitation produced in Edward’s 
second book the following amended rubric :— 


‘ ^ The^Morniitg^ and &€ning Prayer shall he used in such places 
of the church, chapeU or chancel^ and the inkihter shall so turn himself, 
as the people may best hear.* And if there be any co7itroversy^ (he 
matfer shall he referred to the ordinaru^ and he or his deputy shall 
appoint the place : and the chancels shall remain as they have done in 
time past * «• 


The closing words, which, though the occasion for them has so 
long gone by, still apjK'ar in our rubric,* refer to the design 
of destroying the chancels, and moan notliing but the pre¬ 
servation of the eflifices. The former portion undonbtedlv 
led in many if not most churches to the establishment of ^ rcad- 
ing-pews* or desks, in the body of the churdi ; and it appears 
from the Rubric for the Communion, then introduced and still 
* existing, that, were Rubric to be our’solc guide, the communion 
service should uniformly at this day be performed at the same 
place:— 

‘ IT The table, having at the communion time a fair white linen 
cloth upon it, shall stand in the body of the church, or iji the chancel, 
where Morning and Evening Prayer arc appointed to bo said.’ 

Let us now see what is to be understood in the Elizabethan 
rubric, above quoted, by ‘ accustomed placed Wheatley, who 
had a great leaning to forms and ceremonies—of whom, be it 
said, on (!0 for nil, that his zeal, diligence, and learning arc very 
much superi^or to his logic, judgment, or good sense—Wheatley, 
we say, thinks decidedly that the choir was meant:—according 
to him, the short interval in which Edward’s second book was 
in force before Queen Mary re-established the Mass, not having 


been enough to constitute a custom, it must follow that the place 
pcovided in Edwar^l’s first boolj, and whicli* had been in Mary’s 
and all antecedent time the accustomed place, to wit, the choir, 
was intended. Wo caniv^t admit tlie soundness of this opinion, 
for the Act of Elizabeth reyived the Act of the 5th and 6th of 
Edward, whic^i had changed the place of performing the service, 
and only re-cnacted so mucli bf tliat of the 2nd and 3rd of 
lidward—that is, his first book—as related to ornaments; all the 
rest stoo(f repealed. But this matter is not of much impo^’^ance 
now-a-days : for Wheatley admits that the bishops begzin imme¬ 
diately to Action reading-pews in the body of the church; and 
they were expressly established by ibe canons of 1604, and are 
now, beyond all question (unless there be in obscure comerB.pf 
the country some few expeptional cases wliere no change was ori¬ 
ginally 
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jjlnally made), the accustomed 2 >laccs. ^We trust the bishops will 
take care that the recent Puseyite abuses of some chancels more 
within view shall not make them the accustomed places. 

Tlie Communion rubric, however, caiyiot be so easily disposed 
of. This rubric is a literal repetition of •the hst rubritr of Ed¬ 
ward, directing that the Lord’s ^t'/ije's^iould stand in tlie body of 
the church or in tlie chancel where morning and evening prayer 
are appointed to he said. This, as we have already vemariced, 
seems to determine that all thc^e services shall be said in the 
same place ;—in other A'ords, that where morning and evening 
service are performed* in the body of tljp chttrcli, (hei'e also the 
table shall stand when the Communion oflicc is pcrfoniied. 
This seems to be the rational interpretation of the intention of 
Edward’s advisers, and i^ the grammatical construction, of the 
words ; it is, morepvof, authoritatively c:orrohorate<l by the 82nd 
Canon (the same that orders the reading-pew), wliich expressly 
provides that the table shall, bo not only moveable, but actually 
moved for the administration of the Communion:— 


‘ IVe appoint that the saine [Communion] tables shall he covered in 
time of Divine Service with a ttirpet of silk or other decent stuff, and 
with a fair linen cloth at the time of niinistration, as becometh that 
ta1)I (^; and so stand —saving when the said Holy Communion is to be 
administered: at which time the same shall be so i»L\c:ed in so good 
sort within the diurch or chancel, as thereby the minister may be more 
conveniently iieard of the communicants in his prayer and nnnistration, 
and the communicants also more conveniently and in more number may 
commtinioate with the said minister.’— ^2nd Canon. 


God forbid that we should cvtjr see this kind of •ambulatory 
table, or any such irreverent and ofTensivc innovation on the 
practice of two centuries ; but is it not one which would he, 
under the letter of rubrical law, quite as defensible as many of 
the Puscyito innovations which have forced themselves on general 
notice ? Mr. Robertson may wcl> suggest • • 

‘ that if wc provoke puritanically-disposed churchmen by introducing 
unauthorized and unfamiliar ornaments an^ ceremonies about our 
altars, they may be able to give xis considerable troulfle by a reference 
to the authorities for the position of Jhe table times of Communion.’ 
—How to Conform, p. 9. 

What safeguard, indeed, have wc against such an application and 
execution *f the rubric and canon but usage, which, in ^liis case, 
as in so nfany others, stands as a barrier of common sense and 
public opinion between anl^igonist Puseyite and anti-Puseyite 
innovations and pedantry. 

We learn from an article in the ‘ Ecclesiologist* for the present 
month (June, 1851), that this 82nd canon has recently given rise 

, Q 2 to 
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to an unexpected and, as \ye think, heedlessly provoked contro¬ 
versy between the minister of St. Philip’s Church at Birming¬ 
ham and some of his parishioners. The minister—a zealous, 
able, and, we believe, populfir parish priest—(not at all ad¬ 
dicted, it is stateil,^ toPuseyism)—had, it seems, furnished his 
communion table with a covering of crimson velvet, with the 
letters I.H.S. and a cross <?mBroidcred in gold on the centre. 
Such embroidery the original framers of the canon might not have 
, meant to sanction ; but these ornamental covers have become so 
common, we may say so general, that they aimost amount to a usage, 
and at all events may fairly be defendetl und^r the epitliot decent — 
that is, a becoming to which no bishop would refuse 

his sanction ; and it would not, we dare say, luive been objected 
to by any one, if not followed by another and more unusual cir¬ 
cumstance. This minister, at the commuiKonj co\cred—not the 
/aWe, as the rubric requires, but—the mere surface of the table 
with a fair tinea cloth —leaving tlie embroidered front of the 
•carpet glaringly conspicuous; and Against this novelty (which 
we have never seen, nor heard of anywhere else) the parishioners 
complained to the ordinary, the Bishop of Worcester, With 
all respect for the B’shop of Worcester, we regret to be obliged 
to say tliat we think ih* came on tliis point to a most erroneous 
conclusion, l ie approves the jiroceeding of the minister, because, 
lie says,— 

^ M'^licii the Canon jlirecfs that the table be covered with a fair linen 
cloth during the administration of the Sacrament, it is 7iot laeant tliat 
the leys of such table should be all covered by the saiil cloth, but tliat 
the top on which the elements are placed should be so covered ! ’ 

His Lordship seems to have. overlooked that the word ‘ covered^ 
in the English Canon applies equally to tlie decent carpet for ordi¬ 
nary service and to tlie fair linen cloth for the communion ; and 
that the table is to be covered in one ease by the cloth in the same 
sepse and to the sav^e deyree as yi the other Gy the carpet. Two 
different interpretations cannot be given to the single word; and if 
the carpet is to conceal Uie leys of the table, it is plain, both in 
grammar and common sense, that the linen cloth must cover both them 
and it. The meaning seems to us so clear, that it is like su^ier- 
erogation to add that *tlie word Which in the translation of the 
canon is rendered covered, is, as to the Communion linen cloth, 
in the original Latin, vestiantur =* clothed: —a word of caore sig¬ 
nificance, and not liable to the narrowed construction now given 
to covered—fi. man with his hat on might possibly be said to be 
covered, but, while his legs and body Verc naked, he could not be 
said to be clothed. Neither the minister nor the Bishop can be 
suspected of Puseyism, but wc must be p'brmitted to regret—and 

more 
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more especially in such times as three, and just after his Lord- 
ship had signed the Address against Innovations—that so entire a 
novelty should be introduced for po oi)iect, U»at we can see, but 
its quaintness, and no excuse but an (^bvious misreading of the 
82nd canon. * 

We have at length, by the help of ifsagc and in spite of the 
uncertainties and contradictions of Rubrics and Canons—which 
are really ‘ harder and more intricate ’ than ‘ the Pic *—placed the * 
Lord’s table in the choir or chancel, and the minister, duly attired 
in surplice and hood, in his reading-p<iw; a^d the order of the 
Morning Service is about to begin—wiien the Bishop of Down 
once more interposes. He complains that in some churches tlie 
service opens with a ^jsalm—a practice which lie pronounces un¬ 
authorised, and jKTordingly prohibits—ns did the Bishop of 
London. For this interdiction ncitiicr prelate seems to have 
assigiuMl any reason—unless it be Bisliop Mant’s objection to the^ 
inctrual psalms in general, that they arc not authorised by the 
rubric; lor that, ‘ when the rubric was metrical versioyis 

of tlicpsalms icere not ia existence^ (p. 49). It was a strange lapse 
of memory in tlie editor of the I*rayor-Boo1< to forget that Slorn- 
hold and Hopkins’ version was annexed to King Fdward’s l^rayer- 
Book in 1559, and with this special prologue:— 

‘Set forth ami allowed to he .sung in all cluirelie.s, of all people toge¬ 
ther, (/(fore anil after Morning ami Evening Prayer, ami before and 
after Sermon.’ 

This is, no doubt, only an allowancey and tlic matter is left pro¬ 
perly to the discretion of the minister. In a scattered country 
parish the Psalm at opening may sometimes afford a convenient 
addition to the time for the assembling the congregation; and we 
cannot, in the face t>f the prologue above quoted, liold it to be 
prohibited because it is not enjoined by the ruh ic. • 

This obstacle being disposed of, the morning service is ordered 
to proceed thus:— ' 

* IT At the beginning of Morning Vrager the nm^ster shall read 
with a loud voice someone or more^of these Sfj^itences of the Scriptures 
that folloWy and then he shall say that which is written ajter the said 
Sentences' 

But ifere again, before a word can be uttered, we meet a 
grave dilfitoilty. The minister is directed to read certain sen¬ 
tences, but it is not stated in what posture either he or the people 
shall be at the reading of these sentences. The usage is to stand ; 
but usage, we are told^ is nothing. The original rule, when the 
three services—now melted into one—were distinct and coin- 
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paratively short, was, we believe, that all should stand throughout 
the whole service when not kneeling. That, however, in the present 
combined services would be impossible, and sitting during 
certain parts has Been tacitly‘permitted ever since the union of 
the services. WJliat then^is tfiere to forbid our sitting at the Sen¬ 
tences as we do at other parts.of the sefvice that are read to us ? 
It may be inferred from thl; next rubric, which directs that ‘ all 
shall hieel^ that they were not to hneel in the first instance—but 
, that is only an inference ; and, at all events, does not forbid the 
sitting posture. Standing, kneeling, andtiitting, being thus com¬ 
patible with the ryibric, what is there but unwritten usage to 
prevent a most indecent diversity in the very first step of the holy 
office? Of postures in a subsequent part of the service we shall 
treat hereafter. « 

But we have not yet done with this prefatory rubric. It is 
ordered that ‘ the minister shall read the sentences and then say 
what follows ’— i. e. the Exhortation. This, we are told by Bishop 
• Mant— 

‘ some ministers read, as in other parts of the service; others use 
a modulation of voice called intoning, approaching to singing 
chanting.* 

The Bishop decided very properly against intoning the Ex¬ 
hortation, but he left it to be inferred that all the rest of tlu? 
service might be intoned. Let us, however, ask, can any iiuin 
point out tlie slightest existing rubrical authority for intonation 
anywhere? Saying is, throughout all the services, contradis¬ 
tinguished from singing; the same things may be ‘ said or sung 
but, if sung, are not said —if saic{, are not sung. So far is saying 
from being a nearer approach to singing than reading, that in 
the rubrics of King Edward, Queen Elizabeth, and King James, 
it is ordered as to ‘ reading the lessons ’ that, 

‘ to the end that the people may better hear, in such places as they do 
sing^ there shall the kssons be sung in a plain tune,'* and likewise the 
Epistle and Gospel 1 ’ 

But even then there is rib hint of intoning the prayers; on the 
contrary, the singing is confined to places ‘ where they sing ’ pnd 
to parts of the service ^hich layxpen can perform. But there is a 
natural and even elegant distinction between read and say, which 
must satis/y any man of taste and sense that saying was the fit 
expressioif here. The Sentences, like other portions of tfie Scrip¬ 
tures, are rfod —one or more—by way of preface, and ^hile the 
congregatiem may be supposed to be ^settling themselves in their 

* Not wbat would now be uuderstuod by the words * a plain time,' but the kind of 
level chant on two or three m>tes, called iu Latin planus canttis, and by the French 
* plain-chant * 
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places ; but the Exhortation is said —because, though the book be 
open before the minister, his memory needs little help from it— 
and his eye, his voice, and his gesture are directed U>wards the 
people—and he says, with a kind of personal earnestness, that 
which would appear cold and comfortles;i if merely read^ 

The next Rubric furnishes the J^shop of Down with another 
difficulty, which shows the insufficiancy of the rubrics to prevent 
doubts and discrepancies. 

‘IT A general confessi(^n to be^said of the tohole congregation after* 
the Minister 3 all kneeling* 

The Bishop says— 

‘ Some congregations follow the minister immediately through each 
successive clause ; otliers taking up each clause and repeating it apart 
from him.* * , 

That is, in some cases the minister and the people with him go on 
continuously, and almost simultaneously; in others, the minister 
pauses at the end of each clause till the people have repeated it 
after him. Tlie Bishop decides for the simullancous mode, erro¬ 
neously, we think—and against the Rubric. The Rubric says 
the people shall say ^ of ter the minister’—not ^xoith the minister.’ 
If we are to split hairs, lot us do it neatly; the rubric appears to 
make a distinction—not very broad, indeed, but still intelligible— 
between ‘ after the minister ’ and ‘ with the minister.’ It states 
that the Lord's Prayer shall always be said by the people ^with 
the minister,’ and ‘ the Creed by the minister and people '—tliat 
is to say, simultaneously —because the people are expected to have 
the I^ord’s Prayer and the Creed by heart, and can therefore 
follow him immediately; —but •they arc told to shy ‘ after the 
minister ’ the Confession and a somewhat similar exercise in the 
Commination Service, neither of which they can be supposed to 
be able to say quite simultaneously with, but only after liiin. 

The next Rubric*is that before the Absolution:— 

‘ If The absolution or remissioit of sins to be 'pronounced by ^he 
PuiEST alone standing, the People still kneeling* 

This involves more than one important question. That the 
title Priest is here advisedly employed to exclude Deacons from 
pronouncing the Absolution is» a common, but, we believe, an 
erroneous opinion. It contributes, however, more than one item 
to Dr. Rant’s catalogue:— • 

‘ § 5. 5Vhen the officiating Minister is a Deacon, a Priest, being 
present, sometimes reads the Absolution. Sometimes it i» omitted al¬ 
together. If a Priest be not'present, the Deacon sometimes passes at 
once from the Confession to the Lord’s Prayer—sometimes he inserts a 
Collect.’ , 

The Bishop decides, agreeably to the general opinion, that— 

‘ When 
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‘ When a De*'con officiates, a Priest, if there be one present, should 
pronounce the Ab>olution : il' no Priest be present, the Deacon should 
pass on to the Lord’s Prayer/— Hot. Lit. 43. 

He adds, against* the usag6, ‘ without inserting a Collect.’ 
Hut we must be ^alloweS to express our strong doubt as to the 
])rinciplc on which the whole; question •'rests, and to which the 
Bishop does not allude-'-bm seems to take for granted—that a 
Deacon is entitled to porfann all the daily and communion 
services except this Absolution^ and the Consecration Prayer. 
We confess that we cannot discover on wfeat rubrical or canonical 
foundation this oplpion rests—though undoubtedly it is a very 
general one, and lias tl/6 sanction of a very long usage. It is, 
indeed, not merely countenanced, but asserted by an authority 
ex facie ancient and venerable—namely,‘that of the Anstrers of the 
Biskops 'nx \\\c Savoy Conference, 1661. At ^hat Conference the 
Nonconhirmist Commissioners proposed {inter multa alia) that the 
term Minister should be adopted throughout the Liturgy—but the 
‘ Bishops are alleged to liave replied- -■ 

‘ It is not reasonable—for since some parts of the Liturgy may be 
porfoimed by a deacon — others., by 7tone under the order of a priest, viz. 
Absolution, and Consolation, it is tit that some such word as priest 
should be used for tlii/>e offices, and not minister, which signines at 
large every body that ininistei's in the Uoly Office, of whatsoever order 
he may be.’— CardwelVs Conferences, p. 342. 

Tlicre seem to us so many errors both of fact and i<;asoning 
in this reply, that we can only account for them by what Dr. 
Cardwell states — that we liave not these ‘Answers’ in their 
authentic forqi, and that the copy we possess has lieen compiled in 
fragments extracted from the rejoinder of the Nonconformists 
{Card. 262), who themselves complained that it was ‘ 
titiously and falsely printed.’ {Baxter s Life, ib.) We therefore 
feel ourselves justified in doubting its accura^:y. 

J'^irst. Let us ol>6erve that the very letter of the Absolution 
itself referred to in the alleged Reply states that ‘ God had given 
power and commandment his Ministers to declare and pronounce 
to his people, §*c.’ ^Secondly, Is-it not most strange that—at the very 
time that the fbregoin^ reason w^ assigned against the use of* the 
term Minister —the existing Prayer-Book (as well as all former 
books) did actually assign the Absolution to the Minister co 
nomine —tSe change to Priest being made in the Revilion sub¬ 
sequent to the Conferences? Th^dly, We find the terilis Priest 
and, Minishr used throughout tlie service indiscriminately, and 
where there is no distinction of persons, character, or duty, either 
intended or possible. See for instance the very next rubric t<^ 
that of the Absolution:— , > 

- The 
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‘ Tfie Minister shall kneel and say I he LiWd's Prayer — 

‘ Our Father, &c. * 

‘ Then likewise shall He say — 

‘ 0 L(»rd, open then our lips. 

‘ Amwer. And uur moutli sluill show fortli thy .praise. 

‘ Priest. 0 Lord, make speed to save As, &cV 

Thus he says tlie first suffraj^c^s Minister and the second as 
Priest, Then again, just after— / 

‘ 77te Mi MISTER, Clerks, and People shall say the Lord's Prayer-^ 

‘ Our Father, &c. - * 

‘ Then the Priest, standing vp, shall say — 

‘ O Lord, show tliy mercy, 

And this is not mere accident—(if it were possible to imagine 
accident in sucli grave find keenly disputed matters)—for it runs 
with the same systeiyatic irregularity, if we may couple llic terms, 
tlirougliout Monfing and hAoniug services and in all the editions 
of the Prayer-Book. In the Communion Service the confusion of 
the terms is, if possible, mbre remarkable—and if the princijde (rf 
the so-called Savoy Answers were admitted, incomprehensible. 
In the prefatory and post-communion rubrics we find mention of 
Minister, Priest, and Curate, but the latter term is uscjd in the 
proper and distinctive mc'aniug of curator, or person having cure 
of souls and ecclc^siastical responsibility in the parish; cand ac¬ 
cordingly, to the Curate, so styled, all the matters of discipline and 
business antecedent to, or c;onsecpient on, the Holy Oilic.*es arc 
cominittod ; but those who perform the actual rite and administer 
the sacrament are denominated—we must not presume to say 
capriciously, but to our understanding indiscrimipafely— Priest 
and Minister, h’or example—* 

‘ If Then shall the Pjukst, turning to (he People, rehearse distinctly 
all the Ten Commandments, as followeth :— 

‘ Minister. God snake these words and said, &c. &c.* 

• * ' 

Again, the Priest is to read*the Collect^ and the Priest k to- 
say the Offertory, and the Priest is to say the Chnrcli*militant 
Prayer — all whicli Deacons do not h^itate to do — but w'e have 
never known them go farther; thougli the supposed Answer of the 
Bishops would seem to restrict them ^from the Consecration 
Player alone. 

And, again—the ‘Answer’ states that the term neces¬ 

sarily Aieludes Deacons. This is directly contrary fo the 32nd 
Canon, *which says— ^ 

‘ The office of Deacon bejng a step or degree to [not of, but lo~\ the 
ministry, no Bishop shall make any person a Deacon and u Minister 
both together one day, &c.’ 

5ut in fact, throughout the Canons, passim, the words Priest and 

Minister 
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Minister are convertible terms, and both used in clear contradis¬ 
tinction to Deacon, 

In conclusion, can allo.w but little intrinsic weight to 

this unauthenticatcd Anj.wer — the only circumstance in its 
favour being the ^Ubseqiient adoption of the term Priest in the 
Absolution rubric—and evenitliat might*be otherwise accounted 
for.* But the most impoAanthnd cardinal point of the case is the 
exact statement of the Deacoirs duties detailed in his Ordination 
'service:— * 

‘ It appertaineth to the office of Deacon in tSe Church where he shall 
be appointed to serve,'to assist the Priest in Di^^ine service, and espe¬ 
cially when he ministers the Holy Communion, and to help him in the 
distribution thereof, and to read Holy Scriptures and homilies in the 
Church, and to instruct youth in the Catechffem. In the absence of the 
Priest to baptize infants, and to preach if he be Jtdmjtted thereto by the 
bishop, &c.* 

Then follow some directions about visiting and distributing alms 
fo the poor, and so forth; and \X\Ci formula of Ordination pro¬ 
nounced by the Bishop is equally limited:— 

‘ Take thou authority to read the Gospel in the Church of God, and 
iopreach the same, if th 'U be thereby licensed by the Bishop himself.' 

But not a word about any independent performance of Divine 
service, or any rite, except infant baptism ; and that exceptive per¬ 
mission is very remarkable, for the same books that established 
this ordination service, also allowed even of lag baptism; so that 
all that was thereby given to the Deacon seems to bo, that he 
might in allfeence of the Priest do at the font wliat any layman 
might in a like urgency do at hftmc. And then comes a very 
curious fact—which totally overthrows all the ^Answers ’ and argu¬ 
ments about the word Priest in the absolution rubric—namely, 
that the right of Deacons to baptise being thus undoubted—there 
are none of all the services of our Church ih which the terms 
Priest and Minister are so indiscriminately applied to the offici¬ 
ating minister as the two /orms for infant baptism —though the 
technically sacramental words are—we cannot suppose by mere 
accident—assigned to the priest; and if the officiating deacon 
cannot use the words, there, and i!i twenty other places, given to 
priest, he cannot baptize at all. As to the Deacon's assisting 
in Divine ^rvice, there is no doubt that he (or indeed d(xy one) 
may read the Lessons—and by King Edward’s first book the 

• The new rubric did not (bilow the old English fonn, but ado{)ted the diflerent 
aful;inur<^ exteuded^ennula of Archbishop Laud’s liturgy^ iu which he had 

used thi; Acottuh term freshyter as synonymous with our xnxsisler; and in trarisierriug 
this rubric to our book the compilers translated, as it wtre, presbyter into pnesf— 
Mm #hich Uiey aM alohg used—as the canuiis do—as synonymous with miiiister. 

^ ‘ Gospel— 
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Gospel—and by inference the Epi|tle; and by the 24th canon 
still in force—though never, that we have seen, practised—the 
Priest may at the table be specially * assisted with a Gospeller and 
Episteller^ or as he was sometimes (leriously) called ‘ Fistoler ’ 
(Strype’s Parker, 183)—who might be tipacons/ Any pther assist¬ 
ance which a Deacon whs to give <11 the Holy Communion and in 
the distribution thereof was only jlovided for in the first book of 
King Edward:— / 

‘ IT If there be a deacon or oilier [than the officiating] priest, theft 
shall he follow with the chalice, and as the priest ministereth the 
Sacrament of the bedg, so shall he for more ^pedition minister the 
Sacrament of the blood in form before wfitten* 

This was omitted in the second book and never restored—^the duty 
of ‘helping the chief vfinisters^ being now given to ^pther mi¬ 
nisters;^ —but th^ Grdination Service was not altered—probably 
because Deacons might still continue to assist as Epistellers and 
Gospellers ; and perhaps Assist manuallg in the arrangement and 
carrying about of the sacred vessels. From all these premises i\ 
seems to us to follow in strict logic and law, that a Deacon has no 
right to perform—per se—portion of Divine service—nor any 
other rite but infant baptism. But if this be a case in which long 
usage can confer clerical rights, there has been no doubt an Usage 
of near two centuries in favour of tlie diaconal ministration; and 
if it be admitted that Dcacfens can hg usage have ac quired authority 
to do the rest of the Holy office, we do not see liow we can refute 
Dr. Bennett’s opinion that they have an equal right to pronounce 
the Absolution;—though even in this case we should be re¬ 
luctant to depart from tlie usag^, * 

From this discussion, which we can hardly call a digression, 
we return to the order of the rubrics—and the next is that fol¬ 
lowing the Absolution:— 

‘ IT The people shall answer here and at the end of all other prayers 
-—Amen.* • • « 

The use of the word other in this rubric is not critically cor¬ 
rect, as the Absolution is not exactly a prayer, but Bishop 
Mant informs us that from the use of the wotd ^answef^ some 
of*the clergy suppose that th^p minister^ should leave the word 
Amen in eoerg instance to tlie people. Tliis expands itself 
into two or three discrepancies, which a little atten,tion to the 
rational of the forms may explain. We cannot ind^d discover 
why thA answers of the peopk are sometimes called,aw.sujers and 
sometimes only designatedbe such by the italic type ; it seems 
another of the inconsistencies of the rubric. Bu^ the difficulty 
noticed by Bishop Mant is solved by observing that the Amen is 
sometimes printed in the same type as the prayer or offiqe to 

which 
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which it belongs, and that cjjther Amcns are in \talics; this dis¬ 
tinction is intended, we presume, to mark, as a general rule, that 
the minister is to say the Amen when in the same type as the 
prayer, and to leave to the^people alone the Amen in italics. 

We now^reach the rubric preceding the Venite :— 

Then shall be said or snag* the Psalms following: except upon 
Easter day, upon which anofhehanthem is appointed, and on the 19th 
day of every month, when it is mt to be read here but in the ordinary 
course of the Psalms* ^ 

On this we note first that the Psalm is he#e called an anthem^ on 
which we shall have4o an observation presently; and as to 

the second contingency, in whicdi the Venite on the 19th of the 
month is to be read, not here^ but in the ordinary course of the 
Psalms, \i is to be remarked that this serins a distinction witliout 
a difference; for the 95th Psalm happens fo he the first in the 
ordinary course of the Psalms for thg i9tli of the month, and 
must therefore be read exactly here, The same observation 
extends to tlie Cordate (98th Psalm) in the Evening service. 
This direction is but a clumsy way of saying that this Psalm 
shall not be read twice over <mi the same day; but it has led to 
another <liflu’ulty. T te obvious intention and usual practice is, 
that the Venite should be road once every morning in the year; 
but it sometimes happens that tlie 19fh falls on a day when there 
are proper Psalms, of which tlie 95th^is never one;—and then 
the rubric becomes absolutely iiiexecutable, for the day is the 
19th, and the i^salra cannot be read in tlic ordinary course. Wc 
have known a nice rubrician so puzzled with this discrepancy as 
to omit the Venite altogether, vvhati perhaps, as on Whit Sunday 
for instance, it might be very’ appropriate, and when there can be 
no doubt it was intended that it should be read or sung. 

Wc next have the rubric for the Psalms :— 

‘ ^ Then shall be said or sung the Psalms in oii^ler as they are 
•app^'nted,* . * • 

This short and apparently plain rubric opens to Bishop Mant 
several questions—some wb think trifling—one or two others of 
greater^ravity, hu\ all proving one thing, the imperfection of tjie 
rubric as an universal guide. The trifles are — whether the 
minister should always begin the new Psalm, though he had 
ended the Ijist;—then, in what precise words the Psalms should 
be announc^—whether by the day of the month or the dumber 
of the Psalip, or by both; and, again, whether one should say— 
‘ The first day of the month - MorningaPrw/er—the first Psalm* 
—or—‘ The jirt^ morning of the month — the first Psalm^ &c. &c. 

But leaving these futilities —of which wq, might exhibit half a 
deesen more—we may observe that this rubric involves a questicoi 

' that 
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that would be of real njavity and interest if the strictness of rubrics 
is not to be tempered by the equity *of usage. By what rubrical 
or even canonical authority is it that the Venite and other Plymns, 
and the Psalms, are repeated atternatelg by the priest and the 
people? The Gloria Pafri is especially, therefore excep¬ 
tionally, ordered to be #o repeated—but there is not a sluidow of 
rubrical authority for, and tlierefoA—according to tlie now doc¬ 
trine that the want of a rubric, oi| as Bishop Mant calls it, ‘the 
silence of the Church,’ is conclusive against any usage—tliere is cleaB 
authority against :my such alternation in the Hymns and Psalms 
themselves. The explanation of alternation is^ we presume, that the 
original and proper form was that the l^salms and Hymns should 
be sung or chanted by the choirs, ns they still are in catliedrals, 
colleges, and indeiMl several parish Churches ; and that tlio singers, 
for their own ease, «ang them antiphonically: whrnce~as well 
perhaps as fnrni very ancient custom—in places whore they did 
not ‘ sing,’ a usage grew uf) by which the versos an' pronounced 
antiphonically—that is, alternately—with the doubly wholesome 
effect of lightening the duty of the minister, and of connecting 
the people more immediately with what was always iutemlod as 
a popular and choral exercise. Nothing surely can he a stronger 
proof that the successive franu'is of the rubrics did n<)t intend 
them to be as a pc'rfect and rigidly inviolable rule tlian their 
omission to recognise—except only in the Gloria Patri —tlic 
general, an<l, we cannot doubt, very early practice of alt(,*rnation. 

‘ If Then shall he read (he Lesson as it is appointed in the Calendar, 
except there he proper lessons assigned for that dag. 

‘ Note that hvfon'c every Le.yiOu the minister shali say. Here be- 
giimcth sneli a cl;aj)tcr, or verse of siicli a cliapter, of such a book ; 
and after every Lesson, Hero cmieth tlie first or the second Lesson.’ 

These rubric s occasioned it seems variems small discrepancies, 
of wliicli wo have* already given a sample. But there are two 
questions of a somewhat gravef character. ’'Some of the clSrgy,’ 
when a Saint’s Day liap])ens to concur with a Sunday, prefer 
reading the collect and lesson appointed for the Lord s Day. But 
can it ever have been questioned'that when Christmas Day, for 
instance, falls on a Sunday, Uie proper* festival service should 
supersede the ordinary Sunday service ? And what rubrical 
differer^ce can be alleged between Christmas Day ami the other 
holy-days enumerated in the same ‘table of proper lessons’? 
Bisliop Mant decided for the holy-day service; but the Bishop 
of London, In his celebrated Charge of 1842, says, ‘ authori¬ 
tatively,'— 

‘ When a Saint’s day fftlls upon a Sunday, the Collect for the Saint’s 

day, 
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day, as well as that for the Sunday, should be read, and the Epistle 
and Gospel for the Saint’s day,*but the Lessons for Sunday.’ 

We beg pardon; but we think we can show that the rubrics 
are clear against his Lordship’s decision. First, as to doxihle ci>l- 
lects—the rubric is- decisiye that there should be only the collect 
of the day,\vith the two oth^. collects Vor Peace and Grace — 
making, as is expressly dirt^ctea, ‘ three ’ collects, and notybwr, ex¬ 
cept in some special instances, Advent and Christmas week, &c., 
where there are especial rubrics for jlouble collects-—an exception 
that confirms the general rule. 

Again, a special rubric says, — 

‘ Note. That vjhcnsocvcr proper ])sa]ms or lessons are appointed, 
then the psalms and lessons of ordinary course^ appointed in the 
Psalter and Calendar (if they be different),‘shall be omitted for that 
time.’ * c 

It is true that, the Sunday lessons being proper lessons^ as well 
as the holy day lessons, this rubric does not in precise terms give 
tile latter a preference over the former; but does it not <lo so in 
spirit? Is it not clear that the Sunday lessons are an '"ordinary 
course^ which ‘jfor that time’ the special and accidental s(?rvicc 
for the holy day is mc>nt to supersede? and, finally, as tliore is a 
positive rubric that the Sunday collect shall be used every day in 
the following week, what rubrical difFercnco c«an he allego<l for its 
use on one day and its disuse on another? The argument is still 
stronger for the lessons, as there are many Sundays for which no 
second lessons arc specially appoinhjd, and several Saints’ days 
for which there are special second lessons, and in that case tlie 
Bishop of London’s rule w'ould make an inevitable and unseemly 
jumble. But on this point another and stranger difficulty has 
been started. Bishop Mant tells us that, when the lesson for the 
Saint’s day happens to be from the Apocrypha^ he approves of 
the substitution of 

‘‘the ^Sunday lessm from a cc(MOmca/*book, as on tl»e whol^ preferable.’ 
— Hor. Ijit.f p. 45. , 

What, we must a%k, is the us;e of authorities—why do people 
stickle for ambiguous rubrics, when the plainest are thus s^t 
aside? Why should an/ individual minister be allowed to exer¬ 
cise his individual ‘ preference * against the clear directions of the 
rubric, and 1]D reject and stigmatize as unfit to be read passages 
which the Church, both ancient and modem, hacL after long and 
mature consideration, adopted and enjoined ? The sixth of our 
XXXIX Articles says that— 

‘ Chtirch does not apply the Apocrypha to establish any doctrine^ 
yet it doth read it fbr example of life and instruction of manners* , 

Tbe 
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The Church, then, in its Articles and its Rubric, says Read, 
but some innovators, it seems, sa^ No! But see the con¬ 
sequence of these qualms about the Apocrypha. The com¬ 
memoration of the Conversion of St. Paul happened in the 
year 1846 on Sunday the 25th of J4uiuary, Jthe proper lesson 
bein^ ‘ htfi fVisdom,* one of the most beautiful and appropriate 
lessons in the whole ritual of hbV dgiys; but it is from the 
Apocrypha, and these gentlemen^ decline to read it. Very 
well. But the year after the day fell on a Monday ,—and then, 
no other lesson being, provided, there was no help for it, ana 
they were forced to read the identical lesson repudiated the year 
before; and so on ten or a dozen ho^^y days which have lessons 
from M'isdorn or Ecclcsiasticns ,—those lessons, as the learned 
inform us, having been ^elected for those days from these Apo¬ 
cryphal books ‘ for ^especial reasons,’ into which we need not 
enter. But this Is not the worst dilemma in which this scruple 
about the Apocrypha will involve those who indulge it, for there 
are no less than forty-one days in the year for the services of 
whicli—cither morning or evening—no other Lessons arc ap¬ 
pointed than from the Apocrypha; and if the anti-Apocryphalist 
should haply escape reading the htfi IVisdom on the coininemora- 
tion of the Conversion of St. Paul, or the 51*^ Ecclcsiasticus on 
that of St. Luke, he will nevertheless be obliged to read the 
former on the 15th of October, and the latter on the 19th of 
November I 

But now, supposing the proper lesson settled and about to 
begin, we are met by another of those questions which the strict 
rubricians do not find it comenient to notice, tliough it falls 
peculiarly within their province, and w'hich, if we were to be 
guided by rubrics and nothing else, would be of serious difficulty 
and urgent importance. Wo mean the posture in which the con¬ 
gregation should hear or join in the several offices. We have 
touched this question lightly as ^regarded the'’ prefatory Sentences ; 
but as it now arises more directly as to ,the position of the people 
at reading the Lessons, and is from this point forward of frequent, 
indeed constant, recurrence, we shall now collect into one view all 
that occurs to us on this subjctJt in course of the daily and com¬ 
munion services. 

Since, the Church has thought fit to give any directions on 
this, subject, it will, at first sight, seem strange that they are 
neither so frequent nor so full as a student might expect to 
find them. In truth, it* seems that, after the repeal of the 
rubric concerning kneeling and crossing in King Edward’s first 
book, there was a great disinclination in the succeeding legis¬ 
lators 
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Utors to meddle ivith habits and usages on which, even when 
they were mere forms, they* felt that the people would be very 
je^ilous of any alteration; but as postures are sometimes pre¬ 
scribed, it is only fa*ir to suppose that, a certain posture being 
directed, it is meant—without specially repeating the rubric— 
that such pdsTurc shall continue, till anotlicr is substituted. This 
is the common sense way. of interpreting any such matters, and 
we shall therefore adopt it fL our guide. Thus at the outset 
)ve have supposed the people to be standing, because they are 
directed to kneel at the Confession, and they therefore continue 
to kneel (though the ^priest, by special directions, twice changes 
hi^ posture) till after the* responses at the end of the Lord's 
Pragevy when ‘ all stand up^ and the service proceeds in that 
position; and when hy the next rubric tthe ‘ VcnitCy and by a 
subsequeiit rubric, ‘ the PsalmSy are to he sa^'d or sung,* w Lthout 
saying anything of a cliange of posture, it follows that, all having 
been left standing^ it is intended that the Venife and the daily 
Psalms are also to* be repeated standing. Ihit then comes the 
rubric for the First Leshotiy at which tlic minister is spetially 
directed to stand—not as an order to ^tand meudy, for he was 
already standing—but '■o stand in a particular way so that the people 
might hear—but no direction is gUc'ii for the rest of the congre¬ 
gation, who also had been left standing. In piimithe times, as 
we lujive said, there were no seats at all for the people, and there 
was no thought nor any great necessity that the congregation 
should ever sit during the comparatively short services of the 
Roman Catholic Church, or in the original practice of our sepa¬ 
rate services j l)ut when by the junction of tlie different offices the 
time of attendance became so mucli lengthened, some intervals 
of sitting became necessary for the congregation in tlie naves 

and bodies of the churches;—as there must aUva>s ha\e been 

« 


for the select congregations in the choirs, as^is attested by the 
^ejcistfnre of stalls an^l sedilia, tho^igh wc know of no indi(ation 
as to the particular portions of the service during which the occu¬ 
piers of stalls vfere to sit. » Nothing can show more stiongly the 
prudent—some years ago we wpuld have said the over prudent— 
reluctance of tjifc Church of England to make any change in ?ts 
rubrics, than the great and most striking fact that the introduction 
of seats and gews, and of consequent intervals of sitfingy produced 
no alteratioifin the rubric, which in its theory would leave<us still 
standby "dining the Lessons. We sit then by usage. Wo are 
awai^ Cw some of the stricter Rubricians are candid enough to 
difficulty, and—in their zeal to erect the rubric into an 
iniraml^l^ guide—for the sake of preserving the Church-militapt 
or two other pet rubrics—have prop*osed that the congrej- 

gallon 
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p^ation should not sit at the lessons. We have seen this proposition 
in print, but we do not believe that it has ever been attempted in 
practice. Even those Anglo-Catholics who may secretly wish for 
a wholesale return to * Catholic fofms,’ are too wary to risk such a 
storm of indignation and vengeance as this innovation could not fail 
to bring down upon tlrtnn. They have made war on pews by 
arguments that would equally applWto seats of any kind, but they 
have not yet ventured to interfere jtlirectly with that most unru- 
brical habit of sitting—and so^we go on sitting at the first Lessors 
and standing at the Te and sitting again at the second Lesson 

and rising again at Jhe Benedictus and Jubilfite, by the prevalent 
authority of Usage. But here comes jfii anomaly which disturbs 
the defence we make for the theoretic consistency of the rubric; 
—at the Creeds which eomes next, we are specially directed to 
stand—as if we JiatV repeated the previous psalms in some other 
posture. The explanation of this we suppose is, that in the old 
mass, and by King Edward’s first liturgy, the Kyric Eleeson 
(Lord have mercy upon us! &c.), during which all were ordered 
to h/ieel, preceded the Creed —at which also it seems the people 
then knelt, as they still partly do in the Romish service; but 
when in the second book (adhered to by all subsequent) the 
Creed was put into its present place, it was thought axfvisable 
to warn the congregation that a (*hange had been made from the 
old ])osture, and that they were now to stand. This guess, if 
correct, accounts for the special, though, in our day, superfluous 
direction for standing at the Creed, 

The Kyrie Eleeson now follows the Creed, all kneeling ; and 
so it would seem to be intended^ that we should continue through¬ 
out the Collects and prayers, <Scc, to the end of the service. But 
unluckily at the end of the third collect comes this rubric:— 

‘ % In quires and places where they sing^ here followeth the 
Anthem.’ • 

Are we to kneel while the Aifthem is singing? So the ^ict 
construction would indicate. This difficulty does not exist in any 
of the older books, as the anthem rubric was added at the last 
revision ; but in rubrics as well as ifi garments will betray 

itself. We find that even in Wheatley’s, day—alx)ve 140 years 
ago— this rubric had already fallen into desuetude; and it seems 
probable that it never was used since the union of the services. 
If an Aftthem were to be sung at the short morning service, with¬ 
out the *Litany, this no doubt would be a proper place for it— 
and the rubric would be imperative; but there never has been, we 
believe (unless exceptionally in cathedrals), any anthem singing 
in this short daily sei\ice. So that in fact this anthem could only 
be used between the Collect and the Litany, and its introduction 
VOL. Lxxxix. NO. J:lxxvii. , II in 
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in this place would be now^ an interruption of the course of de¬ 
votional exercises without visible motive or excuse, and it is much 
better postponed to the interval created by the new arrangement 
between the Litany and the altar service. 

But moreover‘'it is evident that this rubric applied only to 
quires and places where the full singing service, including the — 
not an but the —anthem, Vas {performed, and had no reference at 
all to places where there wer^ no better singers than the parish 
* clerk and charity children;—c^nthem could never have been 
expected from them—and therefore Whehtley’s reluctant devit‘e 
of carrying out the mbric^by singing a psalm here instead of the 
anthem utterly failed, and never for 130 years was thought of 
till these recent struggles for the strict letter against the evident 
spirit of jthe rubrics brought it to life ag&in. 

We resume the question of postures. There is no rubric 
for the posture of either priest or people at the Litany—which 
is certainly a strange omission in the rubrical code; but it is 
supplied by the 18th Canon, which, however, is in other respects 
a very imperfect guide, for though at its date sitting must have 
been to some extent introduced, it does not mention that pos¬ 
ture ; but directs iis to kneel ‘ when the general Confession, 
Litany, and other prayers are read, and to stand up at the saying 
of the Beliefas if that were the only standing place in the 
whole service. It directs also the audible repetition mt/i the 
Priest of the Lord’s Prayer, Confession, and Creed, and affords 
the only human authority for bowing at the name of our Sa¬ 
viour. 

No other question of posture r>r position occurs to us on the 
rest of the daily service ; but on aniving at the Communion ser¬ 
vice we find considerable doubts and many rubrical difficulties. 
The first that presents itself is as to the local and personal posi¬ 
tion of the Minister for that portion of the service usually called 
’ the^unday Altar Service. Wllfeatley himself admits that the 
question is not clear of doubt, and that even in his time this ser¬ 
vice ‘ was very frequently performed at the Desk ’ ( Wheatley, 
XXX. § 2), Mr^ Robertson, whose personal feelings are strongly 
in favour of tbe service at the dable, produces, with his usual 
candour, indisputable instances that—the provision of the first 
book of Kang Edward for reading it at the Table having been 
dropped in the following books—a habit grew up of reading it 
from the Desk and even from the Pulpit, and that such" was the 
practice till * Laud attempted to introduce » change.’ The matter 
was ^debated at the Savoy Conference. The Bishops stickled 
foT-^^ return to the Communion-table, ‘ h?ii did not,* says Mr. 
Robertson, ‘at the ensuing revision of the Liturgy, make the 
‘ ‘ rubric 
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rubric imperative’ (p, 92). Perhaps* not distinctly arid in tenns 
imperative—but we do think that all the rubrics, prefatory as well 
as incidental, create such a body »f inferencos as amounts to an 
injunction, and renders it impossible toeeparate^this service from 
the north side of the Communion-table/ whetlier there be or be 
not a communion. * • , 

But the minister’s personal positij^n at the table is occasionally 
liable to slight irregularity. He is expressly directed ‘ to stand 
at the north side of meltable ’-^not the right nor the left, but the 
north side of the table. This was on the supposition that the 
table was to stand with its ends nortli and so*uth ; but when the 
tabic was moveable into the body of the church, that was not 
always the case, and it gaye rise to much contention; and even in 
our day, though the ^bles are in a vast majority of cases placed 
altar-wise, yet a fi^v old and some modern churches and chapels 
not being built east and west, the ends of their tables do not 
stand north and south. So tliat the Minister, to comply with the** 
spirit of the rubric, is forced to violate its positive injunction and 
to stand at the east or west side of the table according to its local 
position. We have been we had almost said amused at seeing a 
<listinguished Puseyite, since gone over to Rome, who happening 
to officiate in u cliun^h which ran north and south instead of east 
and west, was ostentatiously during the whole service directing 
towards the north the worship that he devoutly intended for the 
east. 

About the posture of the people in the first portion of the Com¬ 
munion service there is no rubric ; but there can be no great doubt 
that, in obedience to the 18th Caflron, they arc to kneel, as being at 
prayers and (it may be inferred) in the same part of the church 
where they before stood or knelt—and in that position they hear 
and respond to the Commandments and the Collect for the King 
or Queen. 

* H Then shall Be read the Collect of the day *— 
still of course kneeling— 

^*And immediately after the QolUct the ^Priest*shall read the 
Epistle* 

Thus jhen, these canons and rubrics, taken togetli^, require 
that, if we kneel at the Commandments and Collect, We should also 
loieel during the Epistle, which is immediately to follow the Collect 
—the word immediately, otherwise unnecessary, seeming to be 
added—in this place alone—to ensure this posture ; and as if to 
make this more clear, the Gospel the people are especially 
directetl to stand up —as if, we say, to mark more emjiiiatically that 

• R 2 they 
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they had been previously heieeling^ for nowhere either in canon or 
rubric is there the slightest hint of sitting. 

We rea<lily admit that this, manifest absurdity could not have 
been intended—but it is ]Cibrical; and we notice it as an important 
instance of the tolly ami mischief into .which an over-scrupulous 
and too rigid adherence tp thft very letter of the rubrics might lead, 
as we think it has done in thfe case of the Church-militant Prayer. 

Then follows the Sermow or Homily. shall have pre- 

“ sently some important points to discuss before the Minister passes 
from the table to the pulpit, but, at this moment, we confine our¬ 
selves to the questidn of ^sture, and we find no direction for the 
place of delivery or the posture of the auditory during the ser¬ 
mon. The rubric nowhere mentions^ a pulpit^ and nowhere, 
as we have just said, authorises sitting; the Homily has been 
occasionally read from the* table, and the L^pistle and Gosj)el 
from the pulpit—and pulpits have assuredly in former days 
.stood in places where there were no sittings prepared for the 
auditory—but who questions the convenience and decency of the 
practice of the Sermon from a pulpit and the congregation seated ? 
yet all this is by usage. 

After the sermon no direction is given as to the Minister's 
place when he returns to the table. King Edward’s first Liturgy 
assigns Ijiin throughout pretty nearly the position ^ afore the midst 
of the altar* tliat the Romish Priest occupies, but that was 
omitted in all subsequent books ; and the Clergy, very properly, 
we think, ‘ return* to the same place^ that is, the north side of the 
table, from which they had departed, though the rubrical direc¬ 
tion only requires them generally to return to the table. 

In a subsequent rubric they are desired on one occasion to 
stand before the table to order the elements^ and that seems to imply 
that, except for that purpose, they are not to stand before the table 
at any other time. The direction is not as express as, considering 
the seriousness of the occasion, we might have expected to find it, 
but tr<adition and the unv,aried usage of 250 years had decided the 
matter, and maii\tained an entire uniformity of practice—till the 
Puseyite Rontonisers, under pretence of rubrical exactness, found 
that there was no exa^t rubric dn the point, and have attempted 
to negative the inferences which had been so long and, we think, 
so justly drawn from the former rubric, by kneeling, theJ)old ones 
in front of the table, and the tyros in Romanism at the n/jrth-west 
conaer, as we have before stated. 

At the Offertory which follows, ahd at the Exhortation, it is 
♦he custom—^there beii^ no special direction—that the Minister 
stands and the people usually sit, though*'some kneel during the 
Exhortation. Bishop Mant, however, decide^ without assignibg, 
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or, as far as we can see, having any authority for the decision, 
that— » 

‘ Standing, not sitting, is the proper posture for the congregation 
while the sentences are in reading/ Standing, tuid not kneeling, is 
tlieir proper posture during the Exhortaii<Jn* — Hor, Lit., p. 61. 

We cannot satisfy oureelves that the flrst of these decisions is 
correct. It seems—besides being * unwarranted—repugnant to 
good order and common sense. is obvious that the duty of 
presenting the plate to every one cannot be satisfactorily nor in-^ 
deed safely performed unless tSe people are regularly seated. 

This argument dops not apply in the same degree to the Ex¬ 
hortation—but we incline to think that the congregation had better 
not stand when they are not themselves participating in the exer¬ 
cise of the rite and if they do not kneel they should sit here, as 
they do at the lessons, the epistle, the sermon, and evbrywhcre 
else when they are not themselves taking a part—except only at 
the Gospel, where there is a special rubric directing them to 
stand— honoris causa: —but here again, either posture is decentf 
and the usage of the place ought to be preferred. 

There is no rubric for the posture of cither priest or people 
at the Church-militant Prayer. Ilishop Mant says nothing about 
it, unless he meant to imply that the Minister is to stands by 
saying (p. 01), that ‘ lie is to kneel but three times during the Ad¬ 
ministration —at the General Confession —the Prayer We do notpre- 
.nime —and when he receives’—but as the Church-militant Prayer 
is no part of the Adininistratioiiy but, ex hypothesi, is to be said 
whether there be an Administration or no, his Lordship loaves, 
we think, that point—the onlj really doubtful onp—undccided. 
The general custom is—under, we presume, the general authority 
of the Canon—that both kneel; and this, we think, seems most 
consistent with general principles;—but we have seen many of 
the Clergy still stj^pd at the north side of the table while they 
recite this prayer. • , f ^ 

But when the full Communion is to he celebrated a general 
change of place is at this period suggestwl, if not prescTihed, to tlio 
people. By King Edward’s lirsi; book it is*(lircctocl that the 
Communicants shall tarry in or near the Quirt—the men and 
women separated—all non-cornmunicanis depariiny ottt of the Quire. 
We need .not examine whether this meant that the non-com- 
munieahts should depart altogether out of the f7/mre% as well as 
out of the Quire, because the whole rubric was omitted in King 
Edward’s second and^all succeeding books, and must be held to 
stand repealed; and there is now nothing that we see to prevent 
th6 non-communicants, if their curiosity should so incline them, 
from continuing in the Church, or even in the Quire—Usi^e alone 

protects 
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protects us from so unseemly a practice. But a rubric, added at 
the revision in 1662, provides that those who intend to communi¬ 
cate shall now 

‘ be conveniently placed for receiving the Holy Sacrament' 

I'liis clcaijy mezuift that* the communicants should now take the 
places in which they are to' receive^ and would, according to 
VVlieatley, justify the minislfer in carrying the Sacrament about 
the church to wherever the people may have placed them- 

•sclves:—‘A custom/ says that writer, ‘^still retained in some 
country churches, where the communicants kneel down in rows 
lu'hind one another; andethere continue tiir the minister comes 
to them—(c. vi. s. 13)—a custom which toe have never happened 
to see, but in some colleges where tlicr^ are neither chancels nor 
communion-rails, and wliere the elements v^cre carried down the 
lx)dy of the chapel and administered to the communicants 
in the same places they liad occupied during the service. The 
general usage, however, of coming up ‘to the Lord’s table is more 
convenient and decent, and, to our own feelings, more edifying. 
Nay, it seems to us distinctly enjoined by the words of th<i 
prayer— 

‘ We do not presume to conie to this thy fable, O Lord, trusting in 
our own righteousness.* 

In large churches, and where there arc galleries, while the mm- 
communicants are withdrawing, the communicants generally come 
from the more distant parts, and take their seats in the neighhour- 
liood of the table : but in small churches there seems no need of 
any special approach to the table nt tliis time. 

But then—after all the communicants have been dir<?cte(l and 
are supposed to be already in situ and in the places where they 
are to receive—come the words of the invitation— 

^ ‘ Ye that do truly, t^c. Draw n^ar ’— 

which would, if obeyed, disturb all that was before ordered, 
prevent this, the words ‘ toM faith * were added at the last revision, 
—-which words reconcile the invitation with the former rubric, ty 
intimating that only a spiritual ‘ dnn^ing near ’ was here meant. Yet 
Wheatley strangely says, ‘ I think it would be more proper if all 
the communicants were, at these words, to come from the remote 
parts of the church, as near to the Lord’s table as they c^idd 
forgetting, it seems, the rubric for the convenient plating wliich he 
had just before discussed, and which wtas, we can have no doubt, 
meaBft-^with the addition hereof the words *bg faith ’—toprer^t 
aAy^ VUch disturbance of the rite as would ts^ke place if, at tiicse 

words^ 
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words,—‘ Draw near *—the whole congregation were suddenly to 
(;rowd round the Lord’s table. • 

Thus, then, if we were to be guided by the rubrics alone, we 
should be liable to conflicting and hfEicting ditersities at the most 
awful moment of our whole religious elistenc^, • 

The only remaining pbint that .can atford any doiibt is, what 
should be the position of the people at tkc two hymns —Tersano 
tus (^Therefore vntk angels, archangels, &;c.) and the Gloria in 
excelsis {Glory he to God on high, occ.). By the rubric they are^ 
presumed to be kneeling; but, by analogy with all other hymns, 
it has been the general (we know not whether universal) custom 
for the congregation to rise sponta'neousfg at tliese two offices, and 
to kneel immediately when they are over; for these, and some 
other spontaneous movements of the congregation—such as stand¬ 
ing at ^ Now to Qo^ the father, at the close of th6 sermon, 
and tlien kneeling for the Blessing—the minister is not responsible, 
nor (!an he afford a personal example, for he is certainly at the 
first hymn, and, we presume, at the second, standing at the 
ta!)lc; but the clerk, habituated to the usages of the place, gives, 
as it were, a signal to the rest of thg congregation. 

And here, being the first place we have had occasion to mention 
this officer who takes so prominent a part in leading and directing 
the congregation, we must notice that there is no rubrical authority 
whatsoever for his appearance or even existence. In the service of 
matrimony a clerk is mentioned, with a view, we presume, to the 
registry of the marriage, but where clerks are elsewhere jnen- 
tioned, they are clerici, either singing clerks or ministers. Here 
again the rubrics fail. ^ , 

VVe have now concluded that portion of the task we originally 
proposed to ourselves of bringing to notice some of the many 
instances where the rubrics—either designedly silent or accident¬ 
ally imperfect, or from change of circumstances inapplicable— 
are not and cannot be, and coulcinot by theirlauthors have beep in- , 
tended to be perfect, exclusive, and all-sufficient guides through all 
the details of our various and, in strict theory, incoherent services. 

y\nd this brings us at last to the»real and, we*might almost say, 
only object of this long and cojnplicated ^struggle ?—the gown and 
surplice —to which all the other questions of ‘ Psalm before ser^ 
mon,^ and ‘ pulpit prayers^ and ‘ offertory^ and ‘ Chu^h'militant 
Prayer^ are mere corollaries. It is, as we have before stated, for 
the sake of these particular rubrics that so much zeal has been 
shown for all the other rubrics and such efforts b^n made to 
give them the character of a complete and absolutely impesoip- 
tive code. And we ponfess that it is with a like view to these 
rubrics, but in the opposite direction, that we also have taken so 

much 
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much pains to show that the rubric has no such claims to abso« 
lute perfection and infalliBility ; and we have been the more 
anxious to support this ppinion, because it gives still greater force 
to and ensures a inbre complete acquiescence in the Address of 
the Prelates, which, is essentially founded on this principle. It 
has been a •cant, even wiJh thpse who arfi most vehement on this 
question, to call it ‘ a thing in itself indifferent.’ The feeling it 
has everywhere created, and t^e zeal with which it is contested, 
,is a sufficient proof that it is ‘ a thing indifferent.’ Why 
should it? Are the royal mantle, or the peer’s robe, or the 
judo’s ermine, or tjie bishop’s lawn, or the ribbands of knight¬ 
hood, or the soldier’s cblours, or the seaman’s flag, things 
indifferent? The gown and surplice are as significant as any 
of these—nay, more so, if we were *to listen to the fancies 
of some rubricians, who sec, in their very* shapes and colours, 
divers mystical meanings; but, at all events, they have been 
by a usage as old, we believe, as any ecclesiastical vestures, 
severally and in contradistinction appropriated to separate and 
different offices—the ^own, or ordinary clerical dress, to the 
preacher^ who is then delive^ng a lecture or essay of his own 
composition, always fallible, often erroneous, sometimes blame- 
able, occasionally punishable—the surjdice to the minister, for the 
performance of the strictly sacred offices where nothing can be 
pronouncccl but the written Word of God and the prescribed 
language of the Church, The distinction, then, is sufficiently ob¬ 
vious, and the principle-at issue abundantly important. Nor is it 
a new one. ‘ Preaching in his whites ’ was, we repeat, one of 
Archbishop Laud’s favourite olyects ; and, indeed, there is 
hardly one (not a single Pne, we believe) of the changes re¬ 
cently attempted, even down to crossings and candlesticks, for 
which we cannot find a precedent in the proceedings by which 
that unhappy prelate, through his well-meaning but wrong- 
<hea(^d and too adventurous zeal^ contributed so largely to the 
ruin of himself, his king, his church, and bis country. Laud was, 
we are willing to believe, n<t Papist—the Bishops of Down, Exeter, 
and London, who have in our «day countenanced the preaching 
whites, and some other, of the I^udian practices, are certainly 
obnoxious to no such reproach; but this fact is undeniable, that 
of the numbers of the clergy and laity who have recently aposta¬ 
tised to Robie, there was not one who had not disiinguiske^himself 
by his zealous and ostentatious addiction to those practices^ This 
single fact is an abundant, a superabyndaxt justification of die 
interest which is felt about these so-called * indifferent matters,’ 
—of the increased jealousy with which they are looked upon by 
all diinking Protestants,—of our own anxious endcavours^o coun- 
1 teract 
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teract them; and, fmallj', of the serfi tamen intervention of the 
English Prelates in March, 1851, 

In pursuing this subject, we n^ust again tave recourse to the 
Horm Liturgicce^ because—though ^e firmly believe that if 
Bishop Mant had seen the recent apostacteS he V'ould have 
changed his opinion on these points—they afford the shortest as 
well as most authoritative exposition of’this part of the question. 

The struggle commences at tl^e conclusion of the, Nicene 
Creed. Here there usually fallows a psalm, and as this psalrf 
would give the ministdl' an opportunity of changing his surplice 
for a gown before ascending the pulpjt, the psalm is somewhat 
slyly, and as if for another reason, forbidden— 

‘ 55. Singing after the Nicene Creed is outof placCynnA disturbs the 
appointed order of the servfce. The Church's direction, “ Than shall fol¬ 
low the sermon,” is*a fllairi indication of Iier mind and will* — Mant^ 57. 

Now this is the very most unfortunate assertion that could be ima- 
gine<l; for this place, where we are thus told that ‘ a psalm wouljl 
disturb the proper order of service, contrary to the mind and will 
of the Church,’ is the very place, and the only place, in the whole 
service where the Church makes a real interruption dedicated to 
‘ notices^ hriefSy citations^^ and other worldly matters, and wliere, 
if the giving out the psalnihe (according to the Bishop of London’s 
former fancy) a proclamation^ is the express place for proclaiming 
it. This proves beyond all question that if Bishop Mant’s other 
doctrine, of not interrupting the service, be of the least weight, 
this is not merely the proper, but the only proper, place for the 
introduction of the psalm. This is conclusive. Yet, to clench 
the nail, we beg leave to remind the reader thaf the metrical 
psalms attached to King Edward’s, and Queen Elizabeth’s, and 
King James’s, and King Charles’s Prayer-Books, were allowed by 
authority to he sung before sermons. And their present use is in 
general terms sanctioned by the authority of the King in Council 
—Temp. Will. IIL, when Tate* and Brady'% version was substi-* 
tuted for that of Stemhold and Hopkins. 

This endeavour to got rid of the psatm, that there might be no 
pajjse in which the clergyman mi^ht change his .surplice for the 
gown without inconvenience, is*followed »p by saying that 

^ In some congregations the minister here withdraws from the church 
to the v^try-room to change his surplice. In others the Hjinister pro¬ 
ceeds at once from the communion-table to the pulpit without,* &c.— 
Manf, 2§. 

Cahdour will not ilpprove this invidious representation — 
which we were sorry to see’ also in the Bishop of London’s 
Charge 1842—of the going into the vestry as a withdrawing 
from the church ; nor another phrase of the same character :— 

* ‘ 56. Neither 
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‘ 56. Xeitlier at this nor at^any other time of the service should the 
uiiuister separate or absent hiri^elf from hU congregation ;*— 

A truth tljat no one jyould deny, But who would have imagined 
that jmssing into tlie vestry should be called, in a criminatory 
sense, ‘ sejxj^ating'or ahse^ing himself from Ms congregation?' 

But having thus disparaged*the change of dress by inuendo, he 
dirc<*tly forbids it;— 

‘ The Church imposes on liiih no such necessity [for a change of 
^ress]. She neither enjoins, nor sanctions, nor permits^ nor recognises 
a change of dress.’— Mant, 57. *’ 

This is bold, in thd face «f those rubrics—tRe only ones now in 
force on this point, which we have before quoted, but must hen^ 
produce again:— ^ 

‘ In the'saging of matin or evensong the mitiisier shall ttsc a sur¬ 
plice* • 

But at the communion the minister 


^*shail put upon him the ccsturc appointed for that ministration—that 
is to say» a white alb plain, with a vestment or cope* 

How can it be said that ‘ the Church neither enjoins, nor sanc¬ 
tions, nor permits, tior recognises a change of dress, when the 
Church docs not only permit and sanction, but enjoin so certain 
and remarkable a change—and not once but twice during this 
odice ? 

It would bo no cxeus(‘, on this occasion, to say that copes have 
been long disused; for surplices in thepuljdt lia(l also been long, 
we believe equally long, disused; and the surplice and the cope 
stand on the same authority. • 

d » _ 

IVow comes another difficulty. The rubric, after the Nicene 
(^reed, directs that there shall be then given out the warning 
for the next celebration of the Communion; and this is gene¬ 
rally done by reading the first two or three sentences of the 
• Kxltbrtation, which a‘subsequent‘rubric directs to he read after 
the sermon, Wheatley admits that here is a difficulty arising 
from some ‘ inadvertency^ and Bishop Mant calls it an ‘ oversight* 
We, however, wfill*not insist upon this as an absolute discordaqce 
between the rubrics; foff, as we showed in our fonner liturgical * 
article, the notice may be one thing, and the Exhortation another. 
It is, Iiowe¥er 5 quite clear that the strict rubric requires the Ex¬ 
hortation to be pronounced (as it never is) in extenso, and afters 
the^m*mon, . 

supposing that any one should*now* attempt to introduce 
this practice, he would find another difficulty, for there is no direc¬ 
tion where the Exhortation is to bo read, 'l^io rubric says it shall 
be read after sermon or homily emled, which implies imftiediately 
* t . \ after. 
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jiltcr, and, of couvso, from the pulpit; but it is placed after the 
(.imrch-niilitant Prayer, wliich implies that it shall bo read from 
the table. Tlie difficulty—indeed, we thinL the impossibility— 
of settling this point is the justification of flie clergy for having 
jwlopted the apparent irregularity of r^hding a portion of the £x- 
liortation by way of notice after the^Nicene Creed. 

We arc now arrived at the sermon ot homily ; and those who 
have not looked closely at these matters will be surprised that we 
are here met with a most serious, and, as far as the rubrics go^ 
insurmountable difficulty. ^Vhere is the sermon to be pro¬ 
nounced ? The rubric makes no mention ^^f a pulpil; and we 
have recently seen one or two Puseyite attempts at building and 
repairing churches in which the pulpits are altogether omitted. 
Wheatley himself can find no other authority for the sermon’s 
being preached from# the pulpit but very vague inference:— 

‘ Observing in the next rubric that the priest is ordered to return to 
tlie table, it must be supposed that he was in tlie pulpit, since he was ^t 
th(^ tabic before/—c. vi. s. viii. § 4. 

So that really if we are to be guided by the rubrics alone, those 
who liave attempted to abolish the pulpits would have some 
excuse, for Wheatley’s inference wouhl not conclude them ; first, 
hi'causc they deny that inferences can supply the place of rubri(!s ; 
fuid, secondly, because ‘ returning to the tabic ’ docs not necessa¬ 
rily imply that he retunied front the pulpit, for ho might have 
returned to the table from the front part of the chancel, where, in 
order to be better heard, he might have delivered his sermon—;just 
as the dire(^tion given in the middle <)f the marriage ceremony for 
the priest to ‘ go to the Lend’® table’ certainly docs not imply 
that the former part of it had been performed in the pulpit. 

See to what confusion, and may we nf)t say absurdity, a 
rigorous and exclusive application of the rubric would lead us. 
Usage and the ran<Jh remove all these difficulties—the r^non pro- ^ 
s ides a pulpit, and usage guides the minister to mount it at this 
period of tlie service. ^ 

The omission of the prayer before sermijn is for several 
reasons a gi'eat object with this party. Some olergymen, says 
the Bishop of Down, use a prrfyer of tliBir own— others a form 
from the Prayer-Book— some this— others that— ^others deliver 
their tex^ and begin the sermon at once.*—p. 24. Ot course he 
decides m favour of these last ^others' We can onlj say that, 
(!xcept in one or two Ultra-Puseyite cases, we never saw nor heard 
of those ‘ others * who did not preface the sermon by a prayer. 

The Bishop says— 

‘ I can find no authOrity'for it/ 


He 
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He adds:— ^ 

* The 55th Canon, which is the nearest approat^h to an authority) con¬ 
tains a form, which, however, is not precatory^ but injunctive and not 
monitory; “ye shall pray fyr (jkrisl*s Holy Catholic Church **— 
so that this form (whatever ^lay have been and raay be its authority for 
the purpose \o which it was dir^ted) is no authority for a prayer *— 
Ilor, fit., 58. • 

This extraordinary statement,^which throws the Canon over¬ 
hoard, as at best no more than ai\ approach—a misinterpreted 
approach—to an authority, is the more Extraordinary, because 
the pulpit itself hasf since Queen Elizabeth s Injunctions, no 
authority for its existence ljut the Canon: and that it should be 
asserted that the Canon is no authority for prayer, passes our 
understanding, and will still more astonish our readers when we 
present them with the ipsissima verba of the Ca^on :—► 

‘ Canon 55. The form of Prayer to he used by all Preachers before 
, their Sermons^ 

^ Before all lectures, liomilies and sermons, the preaclicrs and minis- 
iers shall move the people to join with them ixi prayer in this form, 
and to this eftect, as brietiy as conveniently they may, “Ye shall 
pray,” &e.’ 

And this is no authority for prayer! But still move wonderful 
is this assertion when we read to the end of this ‘ form,’ and find 
that the Canon farther directs, 

‘ Always concluding with tlie Lord’s Prayer.’ 

And this, as it was the canonical rule, has been the invariable 
practice. We*stated in our article />u Liturgical Reform (vol. Ixxii. 
p. 530), a doubt whether the bidding prayci' was not originally 
meant for occasional sermons, not forming a part of Divine ser¬ 
vice, and os a check on the preacher’s political opinions. We are 
still of the same mind as to the original intention; but sermons 
• of rtiat kind are forbidden by the Act of Uniformity, and there 
can be no doubt that, in fact, a kind of bidding prayer has always 
been usetl to ordinary sermons. We have already mentioned the 

case in the Spe^lalor, Avhich in 1712 talks of it as an old practice. 
There is a pleasant and much»earlier anecdote to the same 
effect—‘ Lord Halifax (Savile) was at church, and his chjmlain 
preaching ^^yed os usual for his patron, hut made an indi^rent 
sermon; Lord said, “Though the fellow was a fooPhe n^ed 
not have said whose fool he was.” ’— Harl. MS.; and Pepys, as 
early ajs the fourth year after the promulgation of the present 
notes—‘ 23rd Dec. 1666 : To church, where a vain fellow 
a periwigg, preached. Chaplain— as by his prayer appeared 
-^to Lord Carlisle.’—Diary, v. III. 365. The political object of 
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the bidding prayers appears so latp as George I., who. shortly 
after his accession, issued his royal mandate to all the arch¬ 
bishops and bishops to enforce a .strict compliance with the Canon 
as to these pulpit prayers. The immi|diatc cause of issuing this 
mandate was, we knovy historically, tliat several of,the Jacobite 
clergy evaded the reading of the pulpit prayer, which contained 
a direct recognition of the title of George I.—and a smart poli¬ 
tical and ritual controversy ensu(^ ; but ultimately the clergy-^ 
availing themselves of^the latitude'given by the words in the Candh 
—‘ in this form, or to this ^ect, as briejlg as conveniently may 
he —’—thought thjft the conditions of l^evitfand convenience would 
be better fulfilled by the adoption of a collect instead of the cum¬ 
brous and tautologous model given in the Canon, and of the adu¬ 
latory abuse which hadlbeen engrafted on it. . 

But though Bisllop Mant so, to us, incomprehensibly denied 
the existence of any authority for pulpit prayers, wc find that in 
practic'c he softened a little, and admitted them as matter of indul¬ 
gence to the prejudices of the people:— 

‘ If, however, popular prepossession should be in favour of a prayer 
here, and the minister should think it desirable to indulge such a pre¬ 
possession, he might perhaps, I will not soy justify, but excuse his in¬ 
dulgence on a plea of long^continued usage, &c.’— Ib. 

But if long-continued usage can exciLS0 the indulgence of a po¬ 
pular prejudice, against which the Church’s opinion is asserted 
to be ‘ conclusive,’ why not allow a similar indulgence to long- 
continued usage in the case of the psalms and surplice ? 

After the sermon (and the Exhortation if here pfonounced) 

‘ T The Priest is to return to the Lord’s Table and begin the 
Offertory.’ 

Here is another inaccuracy in the Rubric; for the pre.acher 
need not be, and very often is not, the Priest. Nor does the Rubric 
here distinguish the cases of* there being* or not being a Com-* 
munion to follow; but that is of no importance—the Offertory 
is of course included—for the post-Communion Rubric decides 
tbat • 

‘ T Upon the Sundays and otHfer holy dafS (if there be no Commu¬ 
nion) shall be said all that is appointed for the Communion until the 
end of, the general prayer for the whole state of Chmjst's Church 

Militant: 

■ 

This is the Rubric on which the great contention turns, and we 
must endeavour to explaiit it, and, we hope, excuse the disuse into 
which it and the Offertory which depends upon it have fallen 
when there is no Q)mmunion. It is the only authority for the 
performance of what is popularly called the altar-sennce, answer- 
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ing to the Missa sicca^ or dry Mass, of the old Church; it limits 
its performance to Sundays and holy days’, but it does not, nor 
does any other rubric, authoriscy or even seem to contemplate, its 
conjunction with the Moii^ing Service or the Litany, with which 
it is by usage now iftvariably conjoined. ,If Usage authorises the 
conjunction of this service, to the two others, surely it may equally 
authorise the abridged form in which it has been as invariably, 
we believe, so conjoined, and, when so conjoined, reasonably 
Abridged not only because it is an unauthorised lengthening of the 
service, but because the Church-militant prayer becomes almost 
tautologous when usdd with and after the LJiany. If the altar 
service were to be performed, as all the rubrics seem to contem¬ 
plate, alone, no one would dream of omitting the Church-Militant 
prayer, which would then be essential U)tlie integrity of the office. 
But there is an antecedent rubric which is otviflusly inconsistent 
with tliis post-Communion Rubric as respects the Churcli- 
mditant prayer :— • 

‘ ^ When there is a Communion the Priest shall then [after tlie 
Offertory} place on the table so much bread and m ine as he shall think 
sufficient. 

‘ After which done the priest shall say,* 
the (’hurch-militant prayer. This is clear; the prayer is to be said 
afUir that shall have bee^i^one which can only be done when there 
is a communion, and therefore it cannot be said when there is no 
communion. These are contradictory or at best ambiguous direc¬ 
tions, between which the clergy had to choose, and when the short 
services were combined into a large one, they naturally and, we 
think, wisely chose that construction which was least tautologous. 
In aid of this motive came another and a stronger. The post¬ 
communion rubric coupled the Offertory and the prayer; but as 
the Poor Laws superseded ‘ the ‘poor man*s box, into which (and 
not on the table) the collection was, under the earlier rubrics, to be 
*put, the special use necessity for the Offertory became less 
apparent, and the alms wf)uld naturally dwindle away;—so that 
in the subsequent ^Church-militant prayer a note was introduced 
to meet the caseiof no alms being given; and when it was fouiwl 
that this came to be the^ordinary fesult, it seemed to the clergy, 
we will not say a ‘ mockery,’ but idle and indecorous, to go on 
soliciting itf'the name of God and in the very words ^of the 
Gospel, offerings which they knew beforehand would ,not be 
contributed. Now, when Bishop Mant (and the Bishop of Exeter 
more recently) found it expedient to lifhit tKeir injunction to tlie 
reading of ‘ one sentence at least of the Offertory,' was not this a 
plain indication that they adhered to it as w ‘mere matter of form 
jTom which no result was expected ? And would it not be bettef 
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to acquiesce in the general custom of omitting the form altogether 
than expose it to the weekly affront of being slurred over by the 
Minister and ostentatiously repv\diated by {he people ? Is not 
the opposite course an injudicious sacrifice of the dignity and 
jfpmY of the service to the letter of, may we not Say, an, ambiguous 
and, ad Aoc, obsolete ruljric ? * i 

Here we conclude our examination. We could have very mucli 
enlarged this catalogue of diflficuljies from the ordinary services, 
and might have found abuni^mt discrepancies in the occasionaf 
offices ; and, indeed, thtf whole series of Rubrics, Statutes, Canons, 
Proclamations, Articles, Inquiries, and^Injunctioiis exhibit—even 
as abridged in Mr. Robertson’s useful compendium, but much more 
so m extenso —such complexity, intricacy, and inconsistency, as to 
be, we believe, altogethef inexplicable and irreconcileable. We at 
least^an see in th^m* neither order nor system ; but we have, we 
trust, sufficiently fulfilled our object—first of vindicating the 
authority of Usage in our,C[mrrh services—more especially 
regards the main point in dispute;—secondly, of showing th(» 
efficiency and sufficiency of our existing system, and that any 
liturgical reformers who should undertake to direct all the details 
of all our services by some more comprehensive and inflexible 
rubrical code, would have a much harder task than has been 
generally supposed. We believe that ngt only would any such 
au attempt meet insuperable obstacles in its progress, but any 
result that might be obtained would only lead to new and more 
serious difficulties, and creaUi a spirit of punctilious jealousy 
and captious litigation, certainly mischievous and probably fatal 
to the Church. • * 

The existing system—founded on a combination of written and 
traditional law, of rubric and usage—has preserved our Church, 
from the? Reformation (with the exception of Laud’s unfortunate 
experiments) down*to this Puseyite agitation, in a state of more 
satisfaction and harmony witlfin the seveVal parishes, anfl of 
greater uniformity as regards the Chi^rch in general, than the 
infallibility of Rome herself had been able to preserve amongst 
her own subjects for so long a peribd and to so gyeat an extent; 
aiiA we venture confidently to predict that no new system—even if 
one more theoretically perfect could be devised—could ever obtain 
so steady, so general, or so powerful an influence as which is 
now enaeared to our feelings by hallowed recollections, and sanc¬ 
tioned to our judgments by a long and happy experience. 

Bishop Montague, the most romanizing of Laud’s followers, ga^ e 
the archbishop some Very wholesome advice, wbi<;h neither the 
giver nor the receiver, had subsequently the discretion to follow. 
After stating to Laud some differences of detail whicli liad occurred 

• in 
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in his diocese, he adds, ‘ my joor opinion is, that the matter is inter 
minutiora legh, and we should make the best of it; and happily 
in these times of opj^ogition it is i^ot amiss to follow that wise direc¬ 
tion of the greatest council of Christendom, the first of Nice, 
Let ancient custiAns he ce>served,^ In our opinion, there needs 
neither Synod, nor Convocation^, nor royal interposition to heal all 
our present feuds — it is enough to repeat, * Let usages he 
observed,^ ^ 

• We can appreciate, however, though we canpot approve the 
sedative and plausible motives that so Ibng kept some of our 
prelates altogether silent ^n these subjects, and induced Bishop 
Blomfield and Archbishop Howley and others to endeavour to 
deal with them by concessions and compromises that decided 
nothing and dissatisfied every body. 'Hiey felt themselves tram¬ 
melled by the letter of what had long been admkted to be th#law, 
and of which, though never practised, they were reluctant to 
(lispute the theoretic authority. The .bold strides which Popery 
had made under this hesitation have at last overcome all minor 
motives, and the Address of the twenty-four Prelates assembled 
at Lambeth has re-established the early and just principle, ‘ Let 
acknowledged usages be observed.^ It now remains for their Lord- 
ships, and pariicularlg the MeiropoUtanSy by their vigilance, 
activity, and resolution, to ensure its early and complete adoption. 
There is no doubt that, during so long a delay, the mischief may 
in some places have acquired considerable tenacity, but since the 
Bishops, we may say as a body, have at last spoken out—if they 
do not act to the full scope of their engagements, they will find 
that they hav6 only increased thek difficulties. The time is gone 
by for endeavouring to propitiate refractory innovators, by per¬ 
mission to preach in whites in the morning, if they will consent 
to preach in blacks in the evening, and to set up ‘ candles on the 
altar, provided they are not lighted' We trust that we have all 
' noW arrived at a be'tter apprecifflion both of our danger and our 
duties; and that in short, we shall have, all and speedily, returned 
with increased gratitude and zeal to the decent seriousness and 
sober splendoip:-^like remoVed from puritanism and popery— 
which the practice of^ certainlytwo, and, we believe, of three 
centuries bod established, and, till recently, preserved with sur^ 
prising unjionnity in the United Church of England and^Ireland. 
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mii^der of liairon, 424—reward of the 
mnitleier, 425—butcliery of soldiers, 
» 427—property of the Crown, 428— 
escape of the strung box, 430—cbaiities 
of the Uoyal family, 431—destruction 
> at liie Palais Royal, &c., 432—burning 
of Neuilly, ib. —reasons for M. Tirefs 
indignation. 433. 

Torritigton, Lord— see Ceylon. 

Trachitian movements, 260. 

V. 

Voltaire, 364. 


W. 

West Indian Colonies— see Stanley. 
W’hite, Kiik, Life of, 239. 
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This Society has been incorposated for the purpose df securing to Land¬ 
lords, Tytlie Owners, Mortgagees, Trustees, and others, by means of Poli¬ 
cies oti’ Assurance, the receipt of incomes from house and other property 
with the same regularity as the dividends on Government Securities, at a 
cost for Collection i^id Guarantee little exceeding the usual charges for 
collection. , » • . 

For the practical result of these operations, the Directors are fortified in 
their judgment that all risks of magnituiSb and number may be reduced to 
an average, and may be guarded agaitjst with advantage both to the Assurers 
aiffTthe Assured, by the certified ^opinions of Profess^ De Morga^^OJjjj^ 
versity College, and Jenkin Jones, Esq., Actuary to the National Merean- 
tile Assurance Society, and are further encouraged by the universal apjM^val 
of the ^an, by the owners of property applying for Polic!^. 

It is impossible to regard the working of the system without perceiving 
the marked benefit re^ultii^ to the owners of property, in being relieved 
of the doubt, trouble, and amtiety too frequently attendant on the collection 
of their incomes, as well as of the general management of their property. 

The direct advantage to the owners of property in the punctual receipt 
of their incomes, ig not the sole beiyfit tibia Society affords: the property 
itself is increased in value, and het^nfos more available for sale, transfer,, 
or investment, as the revenues therefrom are fixed and certain. 


inducjementa; the comfortable assurance that thoir rents will be punctually 
paid on a day certain, will be cheaply purchased by such persons, at the 
moderate deduction from the amount to be received, which the Society is 
content to charge. ' 

In the case of mortgaged property, the facilities afforded by the Society 
will be found especially valuable ; the Society will act, without interfering 
between Solicitor and Climf, as afr intermediary between all parties; it will, 
on a fixed day, pAy over to the ‘mortgp.gee the interest on his mortgage, 
and to the mortgagor the surplus rent; the natural effect of which will 
be to render house-property a better and more available security than here¬ 
tofore, and thus to enable the owners of such property to borrow on more 
' advantageous terms. « ^ 

No class of persons, however, will be more benefited than trustees having 
the management of house-property, who wUl, through’the medium of the 
Society, be assured of punctual payment of their rents, at a cost little ex¬ 
ceeding the rate of commission now ordinarily paid for collection without 
guarantee. 

While the Society offers the 'above advantages to the landlord, it will 
work with equal benefit to the tenant; it will, in all cases, be the study of 
the Society, by moderation and reasonable indtfigence, to accommodate the 
honest and respectable tenant, who, through some unforeseen circumstance, 
may be unable to meet the rent when it becomes due, an indulgence which 
the landlord in many cases may have the disposition to grant, but may be, 
nevertheless, compelled by circumstances to refuse. This Society meets 
this difficulty by paying over to the landlord, on a day certain, his rent; 
and, from the nature of its operations, it will at once be seen that it is best 
consulting its own interest, by showing modemtion in all its proceeding, 
so os to keep honest and respectable tenants in properties committed to its 
charge. 

The Policies of Assurance gi'anted by this Society secure 

To Landlords and Trustees, the payment, on a day certain, of Rent so 
long as the property remains occupied. 

Or, a certain Income from property, the management of the same being 
placed in the hands of the Society. 

To Mortoaoebb and Mortgagors, the punctual receipt of their interest 
* axAl surplus income. * * 

To THE Clergy, or to Lay Ij^ropriators, the receipt on a day certain 
of the amount of their Tythe Rent Charge. 

f 4 

The^gociety also undertake the Collection of Rent at a moderate ptr 
xeithige without Guarantee, paj^ing over ifnmediately the amounts collected. 

OWNERS OP PROPERTY TRAVELLING OR RESIDING 
ABROAD, OR IN THE COUNTRY, employing this Society, cin have 
the amount of their rents remitted to them, or paid to their bankers or 
other direction, ezxabling them to draw upon their accounts witliout 
fear of disappointment. 

No charge for Policies, or preliminary expenses of any kind. 

Forma of proposes for Policies, and other partichlars, may be obtained 
on personal or written application, \t the Society’s Qffices, 3, Charlotte 
Row, Mansion House, London. ' \ ^ 

FREDERICK TWYNAM:, 

^^eeident Director. 



THE NEW ROMANCE 


Ju9i PiMiahadt in One Volumej FooUcwp Octavof elegantly hound, price Se., 
and to be had of all BooJ^ellers, a/nd at the Libraries. 

HAMON AND CATAR: 

OR, THE xWo KiOES. 

^ IZTale. 


** What’s worse than mur^rer/that I may name it?”—S haksfeabZ. 


>* 


t! 


Opinions of tlie 

' A highly imaginative romance, under the &bove title, has recently issued the 
press, in which the author has founded the scheme of his narrative on the earlier pages 
of the Bible history. Though the attempt is by no means a new one, it has been ap< 
proached, in the elegant little volume before us, with considerable judgment; .and the 
reader who has been strpek with the grandeur of the events desc'ribcd in the opening 
part of Genesis, and’has indulged his imagination in endeavouring to conceive the stn^ 
of circumstances which must then have prevailed to develop tho numan passions, will 
here find much to admire, and to engage his thoughtful attention. The general 
character of the tale may be described .as tragic, and it <aboun<Is in many highly-wrought 
descriptions of nature in some of its most imposing aspects, which serve admirably to 
impart to it its peculiar characteristic as a sacred romance. It commences with a 
powerful description of the madness and despair of Cain, when branded with the divino 
The author has acquitted himself of his difficult task with skill, and a re- 


curse. 


• * * 


fined literary taste; and his book will be rend with much interest.”—M orning Adveb. 

ITiere is grace and tact in writing, and the story is well jiut together.”—E xpress. 

"The story is so interesting, tho characters so well sustained, and the whole so well 
written, that we would stron^y recommend its perusal to all our readers. Catar is on 
extremely well-drawn and natural ah.aracter. Originally more weak than wicked, but 
with no principle to guide him, he is led on step by step from one crime to another, 
till treachery and deceit, and even murder, becon>e familiar to him. Then follows 
remorse, ana the fearful anguish of mind that finally results in the total overthrow of 
his reason. Tliis is very finely wrought out: you can trace the partial aberration of 
reason .almost from the beginning, certainly from the very'^norrfent of Akan’s murder. 
^ * * The whole scene amply merits transcription, but we prefer recommending it to the 
notice of our readers, being unwilling to lessen the pleasure they will undoubtedly 
experience in the perusal, by selecting the most striking pasaages.”—C ourt Journal. 

* ‘ The author displays much knowledge of human nature, and high descriptive power. 
****** The present tale will exert the influence it seeks, ana meet the appreba- 
tion it deserves.”-—L iterary Gazettk. ^ ^ 

** A far from unsuccessful attempt to’^resent, in a tale of fiction, the presumed con* 
dition of the antediluvian world, and the rivalry of the descendants of Seth and Cain.” 

Britannia. 

" Hamon and Catar is a mixture of the prose poem and tljp historical romance. * * * 
The author has imagination, and his style Ifhs l^th power and.Anim.ation.”— I^adeb. 

■'^he work exhilnts unquestionable tyaces of ability.”—N onconfobjobt. 

" We have here tales of love and war, passages of sweet simplicity, and of boisterous 
basslon. A story, too, of love, intermingles with the more stirring part of the narr^ve. 
(nie introduction to the piece, in whitli the outcast fratricide descri^ the dire remorse 
and devofiring terror of his soul, is a bold and striking episode. The piece is altogether 
very striking, and, in parts, exceedingly pleasing and be.autiful.”—E dinburgh EvsNura 
Post and Scottish Record. 

" Has tasked the best effarta of ^nius.”—W eekly Chbonicle. 

"Some of the passages are higUy-wrought, and the language occasionally soars to 
the poetical. Love, jealousy, revenge, and despair, are the passions displayed in the 
course of the story; but we .•rannot better exemplify its merits than by quoting a portion 
of the striking introduction.”—N ews OP thhTWorld, 

" The composition la throughout marked v^t^ elegance; and, to a fertile invention, 
the author adds those descriptive taknts wl^b are essential to this sp^ies of romance.” 

* WEEKLY TdOS. 


l^l^JDON; SIMPKIN, MAESBALt, & CO*, STATIONERS' BALL COBRTi 
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THITOYDIDES; with looted, cl&efly HistonCal and G^|aa|di|ta2L 

By the late T. Abnold, DJ). A Neir Bdit^n, wl&JKapi. 3 roU. 8e«. U.1^ 

THE HISTORY OF ‘THE PilLOfONNESUlS' Wm, W 

THUCYDIDSS. The Text of Arnold, hU Argument. The indesei war 
fintadf^^ to bifSectiao^ and the Greek Index greatly enlaiged* By ^ Her. 
G. R. F. Tiddbxan» of Magdglea Hall, Oxford. In one diiek fvluB^ 
«w. llfc ^ 

HEKODOTUS. Edidit Thomas Gaisford, S.T.P. Gr. Ihm* 

ProL R^. Sditiotertia, nibinde emradata. % vole. Sen. Ill 1«. 

SOPHOCLIS TRA.GCEDUE, with Notes, adapted to the Use of 

Sehoola and Umvemities. By Thobcas Mitchbll, MjL, late Fellow of 6yi|ner 
Suaeex College Cambridge. 2 roll. 8ro. 1 /. 8t. 

Thell^layf may alao be had leparately at &». eaob. * 

KAINH AljfeHKH. THE GREEK TESTAMENT, wHh 

English Notes. By the Ber.,E dward Burton, D.D. Third Bdi^en, jwriied. 

870. “ « 

A LATIN GRAMMAR FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 

By PBOFBSBOB Maotiq, with Additions by the Author. Translated by the RcV. 
O. F. Woods, M.A., of UniTersity College. 8to., uniform wiOi Iclb’i * Check 
Grammar/ 14s. 

A GRAMMAR OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE, chiefly from 

the Text of Kaphael Kdhner. By Williah Edwaxd Jelf, MAu, Studoot of 
Ch. Cb. 2 Tol^ 8 to. Bacoad Edition^ nearly ready. 

This Grammar is now in gesiend use at Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, and Doxhiaii; 
at EUm; King’s College, London; and roost of the otfa^ Public Schools. 

LAWS OF THE GREEK ACCENTS. By John Gkotit^, 

M.A. 870., sewed, Is. ' , 

ARTIS LOGICAi RUDIMEKTA. Accessit Soludo Sophkma- 

tum. Id usum juventads Aeademicee. ISrao. 2r. 6d. 

AN ESSAY ON LOGICAL METHOD. By Charles P. 

Crretixm, M.A.., Fdlow and Tutor Oriel College. 670 . 6s. 

LECTURES :0N* LOGIC, By C. E. Moberly, B.A^ late 

Scholar of BaUiol College, Oxford. Fqap. $70. 4<, 6d. 

OXFORD POCKET EDITIONS of’the GREEK and LATIN 

CLASSICS. Printed jm gOod elewr and oeatly hpund is cloth. 

<BfoCHTLD«. 3ar Lvcan. 2s. 6<t 

AbICTOPHASSB. % 7oIB. ds. ' LucaSsTIUA 

EtmiPiDES. 3s. 6K Prsdrcb. Is. 4/d. 

HxBOSOTRS. 2 Tolt. 6t. SALLUIt. 2s. ^ 

HoMBai Iliad. 3s. 6d. Sophoclbi* 3t. ' 

Humsb, Odtssey, &C. 3s. TaoxtbC. a the Pre$$. 

Ho&ace. 2s. TBocrsasBC. S toIs. Ss. 

JcttkcaZm Nearly rtad^ Toon. 2s. 6d, 

Lett, in the Frees, XiNomar, Bla&onbi&a^ 6tf. 

ScJiOol Editions J^thefdllowmg are also read^. 

VniaiL. 2a. 6d. * > pHJSDaus. Is. 4d 

Horace. ^ 8aLlow. 1a 4d. 

JOHN HENRY PARKE^ Oxfo^ and 377, Strand, London. 
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Lord Brougham’s Statesmen of the’Time 
of George .. 


1 vol. 


1 vol. 


4 volfi. 


1 vol. 


2 vois. 
1 vol. 


1 vol. 

2 vols. 
1 %ol. 


1 vol. 


2 vuls. 


Lord Brougham’s Dialogues onlnstinet 
Lord Brougham’s Treatises on the Ob- 
jocts, ricasurcs, and A«lvantngos ot 
Science, and on Politiml Science . ^ 

Lord Brou^am’s Edition of Falcy’s 

Natural Theologj'.. 

Sir 0. Bell’s Dissertations on Natural 
Theology, and Treatise on Animal 
Mechanics 

Sir John Davis’s Chinese. Ne\v ^Ution 
Sir John Davis’s Sketches of Clfina. 

New Edition. 

Lord Nugent’s Lands Classical ou<l 
Sacred. Second Kdition .... 

Miss Martineaii’s Feats on the Fiord. 

IJJew Edi*ioii. 

Miss Martineau’s Billow and tlic Uoclc, 

a New Tale .. 

Mrs. Jameson’s Lives of Painters . * . 

Knight’s Volume of Varieties . . . 

Knight's llesults of Machinery, and 

Cajiital aiul LalKnir. 

Lamb’s Talcs from .Shiiksperc, with 
Scenes selected by C. KnigUt . 

Tasso'? Bccovery of jerueaiem, trans- 
latc*l by Fairfax; with Lives of Tasso 
ami Fairfax by Knight . . . . 2 vols. 

Mind amoi*g8t the Sjiiudlos, a selection 
from the l.owcll (Iflering; with Intro¬ 
duction by Knight. 

Memoirs of a Working Man; vith 

Preface by O. Knight. 

The Food of Man. By Dr. Lankcstcr. 

A New Kdition.2 vols. 

History of Literature .-ind l.eaming in 
England, with Spes-inu-ris ofllie Prin- 
ciiml Writers. By G. L. Craik, A.M. 

The Lost Senses--Deafness ami Blind¬ 
ness. By Dr. Kitto. 

Popular Customs and Becollcctions of 
Italy. By C. Mac Farlanc . . . 

Lane’s Arabian Talcs and* Anecdotes. 

Scleeteil from the Arabian Nights . 

Bird Archileeturo.1vol. 

-Miscollanica.2 vols. 

Curiosities of Physical Geography. By 

W. Wittich. 

Molicre^ Bacini, and the French Clii> 
sical Drama. By Mad. Blaz (le Bury 
The Cid. By G. Dennis .... 

The Sijanish Drama. By G. H. Lewes. 

Life of Gresh-sm, the Founder Gf the 

S «vt»J Ejab'^gc. By C. Mai: Fnrlane 
Enpand NoveletsTho (’atnp of* 
Befugc—Tlic Dutch in the Medway 
—A Lefr."d of Beading Abbey. By 

C. Mac FarlUuo . .. 

Knight’s Life of Caiton, tlie first Eng¬ 
lish Printer.. • 

Komance of Travel. By C. Mae. Knrlauo 
Kombles by Kivers. ByUanms Thornc.-- 
The Avon. 1 vo l.~The Duddon: the 
Mole; tho -Arun and W’ey; the Lea; 
the Dove. 1 vol.-—The 
Flowers and Hnir Associations 
Ficid, Garden, and Woodli 
Miss I’ratt.2 vols. 


Lift of Napoleon Boimparto. By A. 

Vioussetut.2 vois. 

The Industry of the Rhine, Agriculturcl 

-Manufactures.} 

By T. C. Bonfield. 1 vol. each . .) 

The Backwoods of Canada. A Now 


\ols 


1 vol. 


vol. 


C vols. 
2 vols. 
1 vol. 

1 vol. 


2 vols. 

2 vols. 
1 ^ 1 . 
1 vol. 

1 vol. 


4 vols. 

1 vol. 

2 vols. 


1W ey; the Lea; 
e Thames. 2 vols. 4 volSu 
;iatious; and The \ 

Woodland. By » \ 


Edition. By a Lady.1 vol. 

Oregon Territory. By the Rev. C. G. 

Nicolay.1 vol, 

Biograplucal History of Ancient end 
’’ Aiodern Philosophy. By G. 11. Lewes 4 vols. 
The Manufactures of Great Britoin. 

By G. Dotld.6 vols. 

Insect Arcflitccture. By James Rennie, 

A.M.2 vols. 

Dr. Southwood Smith’s Philosophy of 

Health. New Edition.4 vols. 

The Cabinet Portrait Gollery of British 
Worthies. , 72 Steel Portraits . . 12 vols. 

The Cabinet History of England. By 

C. Mac Farlanc* ....... 2(> vols. 

Settlers and Convicts.2 vols. 

Female Examples of the Pursuit of 

Knowledge uniler DifllciiUics . . 2 vols. 

Planche’s firitish Costume ... 2 vols. 

Womum’s llistbry4>f Painting . . 2 vols. 

Professor T.ong’s Civil W’ars of Home 
Select i.ives from Plutarch - . o vols. 

The Elephant, the Horse, mid the Dog 
—the three Friends of Man. By C. 

Knight and W’. Martin .... 5 vols. 
Spenser and his Poetry. By G. L. 

Craik, A.M.3 vols. 

Bacon and his Writing By G. I.. 

Craik, A.M. 3>oK. 

History of British Commeiw. By(i. L. 

C’riiiit, A.M.3 vols. 

The Englishwoman in Kg^pt. By Airs. 

Poole. 3\oK. 

The Pursuit of Knowledge under Dilli- 
culties. New Edition. By G. L. 

Craik, A.M.3 vols. 

Lane’s Modern Egj'ptians. A Now Edi- 
*tion .......... 3 

Chaucer—Pictures of English Life from 
(;hnucer~rCantcrhury Talcs from 
Chnucer. By John i'aundcrs ... 3 vols. 

Historical Parallels. By A. Malkin, 

A.M. New Edition.3 vols. 

Sketches in Natural History—Mamma¬ 
lia. BIX) Womlcuts.B vols. 

Secret Societies of the Miildle Ages . . 2 vols, 

A Visit tothe Western Coast of Norway. 

By W. WitUch.1 vol.* 

Paris : its Historical Buildings and •fb» 

* Revolutions. New Edition, continued 

to the Present Time.3 vols. 

Physical GeograpW of the Holy Land. 

By John Kitto, D.D., F.8.A. n . . 2 vols. 
Pompeii: its Destruction and Re-Dis¬ 
covery. New Edition. 300 Woodcuts 2 vols. 
Hudibras, and otlicr Works of Samuel 
Butler. Edited by .4.. itamsay . . 1 vol. 

The Book of Table-Talk. By several 

Contributors ....... 2 vols. 

Sketch of the'History of Monkeys. 100 

■Woodcuts.1 vol. 

Popular TumnltsV, Illustrative of the 

Evils of Social Ignorance ... . . 1 vol 


vols 


C. COX, 12, KING WILLIAM STREET, SOTIAND 




























WEW BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED 

BY SMITH, ELDER, & CO. 


THE STONES .OF VENICE. 

Volume llie First. THE FOUNDATIONS. 


{y John Ruskkv, aiiHior of ‘ Tlie Sev^u Ijxtnps of^rclufucturr,’ ‘ Modern P.alnters,’ &c. 
mperial 8vo.f wiOi 21 Plates, and numerous •Woodcuts from Drawings by the Author. 
Price Two Guineas, in embossed cloth, with top edge gilt. 


•The “ Slom-s of Vi'tiico” will to pave the 
wny to the rationalUm .tttti aUvaitccJiK'nt uf Rrclii* 
tcciure. It Ismnio ]>ractical than thi‘ Mr iter's pro- 
vjoun \^orkt>, an<l bo esUed ao o&.ay on the 

principles of nu hitcctiiie. A high rolifjious ftvl- 
itig {lenadi-s the toliime, and it contains pass.xges 
of gro.if beauty .out power .’—Buildi r. 

’ It i« a hook for winch the tune is ri^x*. audit 
cintiot f.kil to pioduce the must botielici.il rvsiilti 


on our own national architecture. At onrp popular 
.'iiid profyiiid, thii iKiok will be j'rilehillv liailed 
b> aciiclPof readeie eV‘a larger thnuMr. Kiiskm 
found Tor hts ptuMoas workP. He h.t3 so writ- 
teiiwis to c.»u h the e.ar of all kinds ot piTSons.’— 
J.itctan/ iJdzetif. 

' Proh.ibly the most practical book whh'h hua 
over been wutlen mwn archiUx-turo.’— Jispreu. 


• NOTES 

ON THE CONSTllIJCTION >,W SIIEEPFOLDS. 


By John Buskin, M.A. Svn. Price 1«. 

pamphlet ou tiie ductiiitc and dlkuipliite of the Church of Christ.’-~Bri(annin. 

THE IHHTISH OFFICER. 


ms i»osmoN, dutiks, kmoujmknts, and privilkgks. 

Being a Digeat .ttid Coinpilation uf tl<t’ Buh’s, Begulations, Wntraiiti>, and MeiiiuraiHla 
relating fu the Dutie'S, l^nunotioti, Pay. ami Alliiw;im-e.< of the Oflicers in Her Majesty's 
Service, uml in that uf the Honourable East linlia ('(mtpany ; witii Notices ul the Military, 
College!:, IIiHpitals, &c.; and aTurietyof Inrnrmaliou legaidiiig tlic Uegular Beginieiits 
and Ia>c.tl Cuips in both Seivices, and ibe Ycouianvy, Militia, and uther Vulunieer Corps. 
By J. H, .SiucuuKi.EK. One Volume Rvo., price 15s. cloth extra. 

‘ A Very iiM-fnl compil.ition; we can cunimcnd fieiency umeh felt, and its exerution ri'fleets credit 
Its gcnei.il.iceiiiacy. It has largely supplied a di*- on ii>e comjiilei.’—A'ara^ and MtitUiry Oaxettc. 


liOSE DOUGLAS ; 

Or,Sketclies of a Country Parish, 


BKi-Ytt Tni3 AUTOmOGItArUY' or a SC0T( h aiimstkr's daughter. 

By S. B. W. Twq.volutn<,«, jiojt Svo., price 21s. clotli. 

' Among domestic tales “ Rose Douglai ’’ may | book of Us placid order we do not ofleii nn-et; wu 
take the pl.icewhii-h Wordsworth's” I.ucv ”oceu- euiumi-nd this iiaiiative .•sone sure to interest, to 
j,ics ainuiig domestic puciuii. A moie utlracliu ret-im, aud to satisfy the heart.'— Athcnuuni, 

A. TRIP TO MEXICO'; 

Or, Recollections of a Ten Months’ Ranible in 1849-50. * 

By a Bm<kistkk. I’tJll Hvo,, ; *'jcc IKv. cloth. 

' The charncterUtiCB of this lolunie mu good He does noMiiiger oil the hc.itou pallis, hi.t pro 
sense anil information. Tlie nuthoi wiiles like a ce^'ds to exploie aud duscrib.- less kiiowu legiuiu. 
man i#..*leiiccaad bu6iacss,aswuil.is urplensiitu. —Daily Nttes. '* ^ 


MILITARY MEMOIRS OE 
LIBUT.-COLONEL 3AS. SKINNER, *C.B., 

Commanding a Cor|«i of Irregular Cavalry in the Hori. K. I. Compatiy’s Sd vice. 

By J. BAiLi.ik Fhaseb, Esq. STwo Vplumcs, PostSvo., with Portraits. Price 21^. cloth. 

• An iiiieresting and iini>ort.xiit contribution to as Skinner. His own account of his early life ii 
the history of oar conquests in India. Tlds book a piece of plain, homely, Uefoc-liko wrUiug.’-f^f 
will balisf) the curiosity which many Misoua must Esamintr, 
lute felt to Kuow mom ul so rcmarlAble a person , ^ 

LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, a)^d,CO., 65, CORNHILL. 

Q, Uev. •No, 176. ^ > C 
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Q0iR¥iptLY LitfeflAKY ADVERTISER. [A&ri*, 


MURRAY’S 

CONTINENTAL HANDBOOKS. 

1S51. 

A* 

HANDBOOK OF TRAVEL-TALK; 

OR, CONVERSATIONS IN ENGLISH, GERMAN, FRENCH, AND ITALIAN. 

IBpio., 5#. 

NORTH GERMANY AND THE RHINE. 

HOLLAND, BELGIUM, AND PRUSSIA. Map. Post 8vo., I2j. 

SOUTH GERMANY AND THE TYROL; 

BAVATJA, AUSTRIA, SALZBURG, STVRIA, AUSTRIAN AND HAVAliLAN ALPS, 
= AND THE DANUBE. Map.^ Post Bvo., Us. 

SWITZERLAND. 

THE ALPS OF SA' tY AND PIEDMONT. Map. Post 8to., lOi. 


ERANCE AND TTTE PYRENEES. 

NORMANDY, BRITTANY, THE FRENCH ALPS, DAUIHITNE, AND PROVENCE. 

Maps. Post 8vo., 124. 

SPAIN. 

ANDALUSL4, GRANADA, CATALONIA, MADRID, &C. Maps. PostSvo., 1C.?. 


NORTH ITALY AND FLORENCE. 

Sa.PJ)INIA, GENOA, THE RtVIERri, LOMBARDY, AND TUSCANY. 

Maps. PoBfc 8vo., 12*. 

CENTRAL ITALY AND ROME. - 

THE PAPAL STATES, AND CITIES OF ETRURIA. Map. Post 8vo., IC*. 


THE EAST. 

MALTA, THE IONIAN LSLANDR, GREECE, TURKEY, ASIA MINOR, AND 
CONSTANTINOPLE. Maps. Post 8vo., L'is. 


EpYl>T. 

THE NILE, ALEXANDRIA, CAIRO, THEBES, INDIA, &c. 

Map. I ost 8vo,, 15.t. 
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MURRATS ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. 

185*1. 


HMDBOOK OF JfOBERN^ LONDON; 

Or, LONDON AS IT IS IN 1851: 

V • 

Giving full Descriptions of the jaiious Palaces — P^Uc Buildings — <5ol]eries of Art— 
Churcbes—Parks and Gardens—Museums*—•Private MunHious—Principal Streets—Hos¬ 
pitals and Asylums—Clubs — Kvhibitjons—Theatres — rublic Monuments—River 
Tlmraos—^Docks—Excursions in the Environs — Conveyanc-es, &c. 18mo. ^In Aj>rU.) 
%• Tho aim of tins work is to describe those features of the Metropolis best worth u>ein^, and the 
way in which they Ire seen to tiie best advantage, as well as to give some general hints as to HeMl*p 

Lodgings, &r. : in other woids, tt b iiiteiided*lo make “ Mtukav's Handbook or Muukuh Lokdoh" on 
thu plan adopted with so much sucSoss in ** MrURXY’b Continahtai. Handbooks.’* 

WESTMmSTER 'ABBEY: 

Its Art, ArciiitI'Ictijuk, and Associations. KtHthv. lOmo. 

THE' BRITISH MUSEUM: 

Its Antiquities AND Scui.TTriiE, Woodruts. Post Svo. (T»Apt'iL') 

GALLERIES Ob' PICTURES IN ANI> NEAR LONDON, 

Iiicluiluig thv National Gallery, IVindstu'Ciistk*. Ihiinptou <!otui, lluhviih Gallery, SoaneV 
Mu->t;iini, Uaiiy’s Pn-tiuci-. Wifli Catalnguo^s and Notn-es. Post Sto. IUa*. 


HANDBOOK of LONDON; PAST AND PRESENT. 

CoiiLiiniu'i lull ]^CM.ription>, of all the Remarkahk' Old Inns, Coflee Hoiim-s, and Taverns — 
Town Houses of the Old Nobility — Old London .Sights — Auciont Theatres and 

O 0 S.-PS_The Hostels of Cburch Dignitaries—Privileged I'iaues for Debtors — 

Old Lonilon Prisons—Places referred to l)y Old Writers—Tlie Churihes and Wards 
of London—h'esidcnees of ikm.'ukahle M«‘n—UeinarkaVile S4re“ts — Burial Places 
of Eminent IndividuaLs. So.ctul i^ilitioa, ll\iyisc\\. Post Svo. IBs. 


WINDSOR iVND ETON: 

The Castle, St. tleotge’s Chapel, and Eton College. Kc'x JCJitiou. 16mo. 

• • • 

HANDBOOK OF ENGLAND AND WALES: 

Giving an Account of the J'lxccH and Of'/cctK ii^ England bent voiih visUinq ; arranged in cnii- 
* nexiyii with the most fri‘(|ueuted Roads and KaiKiays it# England. Map.--. 

Post 8vo. » 

Part I.—THE EASTERN COUNTIES_(./r/sf A’. vd//.) 

Part VII.-DEVONl COKNWALL—(AVad^.f • 

THE OFFICIAL HANDBOOK: 

Or, manual of political and mSTORIC.AL REFERENCE ; 

Giving A succinct account f/ the dutiCvS and authorities of all the Chief Functionaries and 
Heads of Departments, Civil, Militar*/ Judicial, and Ecclesiastical, witli their 
political relation!!, foimiog a work o( reference to all persons desirous to make 
themselves nequrfoted with Bsitish Ins'Jtrftions. 

' C 2 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 

LITEEAEY ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

A ^ jcil , 1851. 

I. 

the illustrated ^journal of a landscape 

X PAlNTfcR IN ALBANIA AND- ILLYRIA: By EDWARD LEAR. In 
royal handsomely boo'id, price 21s., with upwards of Twenty Engravings 
by the Author. 

II. 

NARRATIVE OF TRAVELS IN THE UNITED STATES 

DURING THE YEAR 1850. By the LAKY EMMELINE STUART 
WOUTLEY. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

’ III. 

THE CORRESPONDENCE OF HORACE WALPOLE, 

KARL OK ORFORD, and the Rev. WILLIAM MASON. Now first pub¬ 
lished from the Original MSS. Edited, with Notes, by the Rev. J. MITFORD, 
Autlior of tlie * Life of Gray.' 2 vols. demy 8vo. • , 

This Work will contain the last Seiies of the iiiipublishcd Letters of this 
incomparable Epistolary Writer. 

IV. 

HISTORY OF THE JEWS IN GREAT lUHTAIN. By tlic 

Rev. MOSES MAUGOLIOUTH, Author of ‘ A Pilgrimage to the Land of 
my Fathers.* 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

V. 

MADRTLENIA ; on, i'uirTiis A^•l> Tales of Span i.sii Life. 
By H. DRUMMOND WOLFK. In ciown 8vo. 


HISTORY OF THE WAR IN AFGHANISTAN. From 

THK ONPUnLISllKIJ LkiTKHS AND Joi'RNAl.S OF Poi-lTICAf. AN1> MlLlTAKV 
Offigkrs kmplovkd in Afghanistan THRoirGnouT the entiue period ok 
Baitish connexion with that-country. By JOHN W ILLIAM KAYE. 

This Naivative is writlen Jilnu'st entirely Aom unpiihlisheil ,4inl 

.lout'iials of tlie most distmi^uished Military and Political Ollicers empioyeil in 
Afghanistan throughout the momentous years of British cunnexioti with that 
country. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 

VII. 

A HISTORY OF QREEK AND ROMAN CLASSICAL 

' Yitkrature. w ITU AN Introduction on each ok the Lanouages; 
Bioobaphicai. Notices; an Accovnt of the Periods in which each 

I’KINClPAf. AuTIIOK MVKD AfilJ WROTE, so l-'AK AS LITERATURE WASAFKKCTKII 
RV SUCH HisTOK^ and OusEUVATI.jNS on tub W'ouK.S TnEM-»l-.l,VES. By 

R. W. BRO.'VNE, Professor of Classics at King’s College, Londoiw . 2 
*voli. 8vo, % 

VJll. 

THE ONE PRIMEVAL LANGUAGE. Traced experi- 

mentaiJ-y, tuhowuh Ancient Insciupttons, in Alj’haiieticai. Cii.iuactkks 
OF LOST PoWBiLS FROM THE Fo'JR CONTINENTS: including the Voic.® (if Isnaol 
from the Rocks of Sinai, and the Vestiges of Patriarchal Tradition from the 
Monuments of Rgypt, Ktruria, and Southern, Arabir. W'ifh Illustrative PlatcR, 
a huiTTioiiised Table of Alpliabcts, Glossaries, and Translations. By the Hev. 
CHARLES FORSTER, B.D., one of the Preachers of Canterbury Cathedral, 
and Rector of Stisted, Essex. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, BURLINGTON STREET, 

PUBliSHtR IR ORDINARY TO NCR MAiESTY. 
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Mr. Bentley’s Literary Announcements— 


THE SEARCH FOR SIR JcIlN FRANKLIN. By C. R. 

WELD, .VsBistant Secretary, Royal Socie^. In 8vo. 

• X, 

LIFE IN' SWEDEN. By HANs’Cn^iiSTiANANnEnsEx, Author 

of * The Improvisatore.* In jKist 8i'u. 

LEITH TO LAPLAND;* or, Pictures from Scandinavia. 

By W. HUUTO^, In 2 voU., post 8 to. 

XII. 

THE ANDROMACHE OF EURIPIDES. Edited, with Notes 

illustrative of the Text,* hy the Rev. J. EDWARDS, M.A., Second Master of 
King’s College^ and the Rev. C. HAWKINS, D.C.L. In «vo. * 

XIII. 

KATE DEVEREUX. A Story of Modern Life. 3*vols., post 

8ro. 

XIT. , 

THE BARONESS VON BECK. A cheap Edition of the 

Adventuros_ of tho Baroness ^’ou Rock, Complete in 1 vol. Rost 8 to., price 
12t. (iVyjo ltead*j.) 

XT. 

THE MAMELUKE ; or. The Romance of Life in Grand 

Cairo. Rt A. A. PATON, Author of ‘ Travels in Servia.’ 

XTI. 

THE BIRTHRIGHT. By Emilie Carlen, Author of The 

Rose of Tisleton.’ From the Origin.il. In 3 toU., post 8w). 

XTIl. 

A VISIT TO THE BALEARIC ISLANDS, GREECE, and 

ASIATIC TURKEY, in 1850. By the Ukt. H, CHRISTMAS, M. A., Author 
uf ‘ The Cradle pf the Twin Giants, Science and History.' In 3 Tols. 8vo. 

IVMI. 

THE MORNING LAND ; c?r, A 7,'jrousAND and One Days 

IN THB East. By FREDERICK BODENSTKDT. In 2 toIs., post 8ro. 

• » 

* XIX. • • 

NARRATIVE OF TRAVEiS IN “fHE BAST DHRING 

THE YEARS 1850-31. Br Lieut, the Hoa. FREDERIC WALPOLE. 
2 vole. 8vo. • • 

MEMOIRS OF T^IE REIGN OF KING GEORGE III. 

By HORACE WALPOL'E, KARL OF OUFORD. Edited, with Notes and 
an Introduction, by Sir DENIS LE MARCHANT. Anew and cheaper Edi¬ 
tion,* in 4 vole. 8to^* Price 42e. {^Fublished Thu Day.") 


SICHARif BENTLEY, NEW b\JULINGTON STREET, 

PHIIISUEI II OBIIIAIT TI III MAIEIYI. 
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LOnD CAMPBELL'S BIOGRAPHIES. 


Now ready, Third Edition, carefully revised, 7 vols. 8vo., 102i., 


I.lVRS OF 

THE LORD, (JHAIVCELLORS 

* , * 

“ * JLND ' 

KEKPKUS OF THE OREAT SEAI^ OF ENGIiANO, 

From the Earliest Times to the Death of Lord Eldon, in 1838. 

< 

* A work of sterling merit—one of very great lalxiur, of' riclily diversified interest, and, 
we are satisfied, of lasting vahie and estimation/— Quarterly ^erieto. 

‘ I scarcely need advise every reader to consult Lord CampbelPs excellent work.^— 
Mr. Macaulay. 

‘ Lord Campbell lias rendered a very acceptable servio", not only to the legal profession, 
but to the bistoi y of the couiilry.’~Xaw Revievs, 

* All praise is justly due to Lord Campbell for patient and 'careful investigation/— 

‘ TVmes. 

* We have riot the least hesitation in saying that (liiese Lives will be foimd to deserve a 
solid and pemianeiit place in English biography,'— J'^amincr. 


• pie Work nay also be had us follows 

FIRST SERIES.—From the Earliest Times to the Revolution of 1088. 

3 vols. 8vo. 42/. 

SECOND SERIES.—From the Revolution of 1688 to t!ie Heath of 
lA)rd Tliurlow in 1806. a vols. 8vo. 30/. 

THIRD SERIES.—From the Birth of Lord Loughboroug:h in L733, to 
the Death of Lord Eldon in 1838. 2 vols. 8vo. 30/. 


Also, by the same Author, 2 vols. 8v'o., 30s., 

LIVES OF 

HIE CHIEF JUSTICES OF ENGLAND, 

< « * c 

From the Norman Conquest to the Death of Lord Mansfield. 

n 

* Txird Campbell has enriched the literature of England with contributions which will 

pruliably never die, becaua:: they will always umusb ^ and it Is the power of amusing that 
confers literary imm<»rtMity.’ ^ * 

* There is in Lord Ci^nipheH's Works much ibstruction. Hissubjecls have been so hap¬ 
pily selected, that it was scarcely possible that there should not be. An eminent lawyer 
and statesman could not write the lives of gregit statesmen and lawyers without inter¬ 
weaving curious^ mfurraatinn, and suggestitig valuable principles of judgment and 
useful practical maxims; hut it is not for these that his works will he read. Their prin¬ 
cipal merit is their easy, aaimuted flow of interesting narrative .'—Edinburgh Review. 

* In “The Lives of the Cliief Justices*' there is a fiiiid both of interesting information 
and valuable matter, which reuders the hook well worthy of |>eru8al by every one who de¬ 
sires to obtain an acquaintance with the constitutional history of his countrv, or aspires to 
the rank of either a statesman or a lawyer. Few lawyeis^ )f Lord Campbell’s eminence 
could have ]iroduced such a work as he hNs put fuxtli.’— Rrifannia. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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Books printed for the Universitj of Oxford. 

SOLD BY JOHN HENRY PARKER, TN OXFORD; AND 377, STRAND, LONDON : 
AND E, GARDNER, 7. PATERNOSTER BOW, 

At the Prices annexed, in Boards, 

_ r 

'fbew books,tre also supplied in neat library bincHoif, and specimens may be teeo at Mr. Parker's, 

either in Oxford, or ar377. islrand, Loadon, 

THE WYCLIFFE VEfi^ONS. • * 

T he HOLY BIBLE, •CONTAITSIING THE OLD* AND NEW 

TESTAMENTS, with tUe APOCRYPHAL BOOKS, in the earliest English Ver¬ 
sions made from the Latin Vulgate by John Wvcliffb and his Followers, 
Edited by the Rev. Josiau Forshall, P.K.S., &c,, late Fellow of Exefer College, 
and Sir Frederic Madden, K^H., FTL.S., Keeper of tlie MSS. in the firidish 
Museum. 4 vole. 4to.^/. }S«. ud, 

' Many proposala have from time to time been made for publidiing this highly curious work. Surely, 
if too haz.ardoua for private onlerpnse, It might Iw e.isily luidertakeh by tbe Camden Society, or w»me 
kindred fraternilv. Their subsenbers would, we appreheua, willingly accept it by mklalmeuts. Inde- 
^jeudently of the nigh philological interest of the work, ami tbe liylit il wo«d j probably throw on the 
history of our laugunge. it has |K)culiur value to every rvligioua uiiiid as the Qrst traiislatioa of the 
entire Scriptures.’— Edtuhurgh TZenew^ 

CATALOGUS IMPRESSORUM LIBRORtJM QUIBUS AUCTA 

EST BIBLIOTHECA BODLKIANA. 4 vols. folio, 71. His. 

.^SCIIYLI TUAGCEDIyD ot Fragmenta, exRecensioue G. DiNDOitPiir 

Second Edition. Svo., 5s. 6d. , 

ANNOTATIONES AD AiSCIIYLUM G, Dindorfii. Tomi II. 

8to., ]6«. • 

DENIOSXHENES, ex Rocensione Gulielmi Dindorfii. 4 vols. Svo. 

21.2s. 

Vols. V. VI. VII. ANNOTATIONES INTERPRETUM in Demo- 

.sfhenem. Svo., 11. IGr. 

OUIGINIS FHILOSOPHUMENA; sive Omnium Ilaeresiuin refutatio, 

e Codice Parismi), nunc ]irimum eilidit Kmisanuel Miller. Svo. 10$. 

THE WORKS OF RICHARD HOOKER. With an Account of 

his Life and Death; by ItkAC Walton. A New Edition, witli .Additions: ar¬ 
ranged by the Rev, John Keble, M.A., lute Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, 
Professor of Poetry. 3 vols. Svo., \l. 11$. 6rf. 

A PARATHRASE AND ANNOTATIONS ON THE BOOKS 

OF PSALMS. By H. Hammond, D.D. 2 vols. Svo., l/. Is. 

THE THEOLOGICAL WORKS OF GEORGE BULL, D.D., 

sometime Ijord Bishop of St,David’s. Witli his^Lifeby Georue Nei son, Esq. 
Edited by Edward Burton, D.*D., lute Regius Professor of Divinffy. Nfw 
Edition, iu 8 vols. 8vo,, 21. 9$. 

THE TWO BOOKS OF CO^IMON PllAYKR, set forth by Authority 

of Parliament in the reign of Ring Edward \'I. Compared with each other. By 
* KdwabuCardwell, D.L)., PriucijulolSt, Alban’sHall. jJfecowd JEdtfton.^Svo.,8$. 

Jii/ the same Eittor, 

HISTORY OF CONFERENCES AND OTHER PROCEEDINGS 

co’^ected with the Revision of tTic BOOK OF COMMON I4tAY£R, from ihc 
year 1558 to the year 1690. Third Edition, 8vo., 7s, dd, 

SYNODALIA. A COLLECTION OF ARTICLF>S OF RELI¬ 
GION, CANONS, 'AND.PROCEEDINGS OF CON\^OCATIONS in the 
Province of Canterbury, from the year 1547 to the year 1717. With Notes, His¬ 
torical and £xplanator]F. 2 vols. Svo., 19$. 

REFORMATIO LEt^UM. THE# REFORMATION OF THE 

ECCLESIASTICAL LAWS, as attempted in ilie rei^is of King Henry VIII., 
King Edward VJ., and Queei^ Elisabeth.* A New Edition. Svo., 6s. 6d, 
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A PRESENT FOR OLD AND YOUNG. 


Now readtf^ with 100 OrigxtKil Designs hg Tenniel, Crown Bvo., IOj., 



A New Version, chiefly from Original Sources. 

‘BY THE HEY. TITOMAS JAMES, M.A. 

Vicar of Sibbcrtqft and TTieddingworth, and Chaplain fo the Bishop of 

Oath and Wells. 

r 

' FROM THE PREFACE. 

f 

4 

,‘The author of this translation has gone to the original Greek am! other 
sources, keeping as closely as possible to the originals, but seeking to 
con'dense rather than expand them. He has taken considerable liberty 
>rith those prosy apjKindages called morals or applications; departing 
from Jthe practice of the English Fabulists, who have generally diluted 
the spirit of the original \» ith washy commentary of their own, converting 
into, a sermon what was meant to be summed up in a pithy proverb, and 
very often mb<siiig the point altogotlier. 

‘ The author and the publisher of this new collection of Fables entertain 
a hope that the book, redolent of the wisdom of upwards of twenty cen¬ 
turies, and at length freed from the platitudes and immoralities of the last 
two, will now exhibit, in the most popular form, truths founded on the 
broad base of human nature, and present as it stands an amusing ITand- 
BOOK FOR ALL UANK.S AND AGES, and a Classbook for all seminaries, 
from the Royal Foundations to the Ragged Schools. It will at least 
prove no slight gratification if by their efforts they shall have contributed 
t 9 recall tlie story-book «f 2000 years^ into the hands of that generation 
from which it was well nigh being utterly banished by tlie common wea¬ 
risome ajid often objectionable Versions.* 

t- I 

' THE EXAMINER. 

V 

‘ The present edition is remarkable for tlie clearness and conciseness 
with.which eacl| tale is narrated ; and th«^ reader will not be slow to ac¬ 
knowledge his gratitude to Mr. James for having relieved tlie b(5bk from 
those teriious and unprofitable appendages called “ morals,*’ which used to 
obscure and disfigure the ancient editions of>the work. It should be ob¬ 
served that there arc, altogether, upwards of on^ hundretl clever designs; 
and these alone are worth more than the whole j^rice set upon' the book.* 

JOHN MURRAY, 'AI<BI!MARLE SfREET.. 






bs permttftfion, ta JIKii 3^^al prince Sllbtrt. 


In ) Volf, royal Svo.^ cloth boards, price 1/. 5f. each. 


THE ROYAL PHRASEOLOGICAL 

Freiicli-£ii»'li8li and, English-French 

Dictit^nary. . 

By J. C. TARVER, French MifcTER, Eton Coeeeob. 

» . * ♦ 

Notice from Quabterlt RevIew, ffo. 174, Sept, 1850. 

‘ M»>st Tcaclity <lo we acknowle(t);e the flood of lixlit which h*» 111*^0 thrown on French |>hraac* by 

M. TniT«T.ili5 work IS really* \aluablo addition to our Dictionary shelf—the must important 

shelf ill every man's lihrnT). ^uen a Iwok might we^l deserve a distinct untico: but we aro happy to 
lake this opportunity, me-intime, of saying that one of the votiiraus has now Ih'cu in eunstant useovilh 
iis for fin*} cars, and ,we should bp^t a loss to namu another recent one of its class which we have loiiud 
more useful. '1 he idea was happy, and the execution has beeu most laudably careful.' 

• -- _ , 

DULAU AND CO., SOftO-SQUARB. 


Tkifd Kdition ^3000 Copies^ 

WITH A* NEW CHAPTER ON POISONS, 

AND MANY ADDITION At. HINTS, , 

Price 3«. 


HOUSEHOLD SURGERY; 

OR, HINTS ON EMERGENCIES. 

7iy JOHN F. SOUTH, Surgerm. to St. Thomas's HiK-spital. 

In this work useful hints arc given as to the means whicli jicoplc have in their 
own pewer to employ when accidents hajipcn which require iinniediatc attention, 
ami n«) medical man is at hand and often cannot be obtained for hours. Such cases 
are neither few nor unimjiortant, and many serious consequences, nay, even death, 
may be prevented, if a judicious jittrson, having been jmt *on ihc track, make 
use of the simple remedies almost every house ailords. 

Extract from Preface to the Tiiitto Emriow. 

It Laving lieen suggested that it would be advantageous in a little book, now on mos^ 
folks' table, tu add sonitk hints of what should be done when )ioi 80 ii bus tieen accidentally 
or purposely taken, and the jirompt deterjfiinatiim and counteraction of which is of the first 
importance. I prevailed on iny frieniJ Dr. Gladstone to furnish me with A short nutiet^ of 
tlie^more common poisons, and the modeiin which they may he m.inaged forthwith, in the 
absence or during the delayed attendance of a noc/oR of either of the ilirce ileiiomtnaliona; 
and he h.is executed his task with much abljity and plainti^s, so that the must simple 
pyrsoii may easily follow out his directions. • 


Knight's One Voljune Edition of Shakspere. 

a • • 

* Price 13«. cloth, or in Twelve Shilliug Patti, 

the’ works or wiluam shakspere. 

ILLUSTBATED BY W. HAKVEY. 

Containing the Plats and iroEMS, from the Text of the Kditions by Cjia&lbs Krrroirr; 
with Explanatory Notes and Facts connected with his Life and Writings, abridged from 
‘ William Shakspere, a biography.’ ^ 

C. cox. 12 , KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND. 
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HORACE ILLUSTRATED. 

1 


One Volume ^voyal 8vo., 42/ 

THE-WORKS OF HORACE. 


EDITED, WITH NOTES AND A LIFE, 

t 

By Rev. H. H, Milman, Dean 'of St. Raul’s, 

. * 

f. 

Illustrated by 300 Woodcut-Vignettes of Coins, Gems, Bas-Rdiefs, Statues, 


Views, ^c., taken chi^y from the Antique, dsaun on Wood by George 
Scharfjun., and engraved by S. WiUimns, 


• Edinbcrgu Review. 

‘ Dean Milman, as a poet, an histo¬ 
rian, and a critic, lias airead} earned for 
himself a station in literature which no 
commendation of ours would render more 
certain or conspicuous. Ilis Life of 
Horace is, of course, not a [>eribrmance 
which can add much to his literary fame. 
To a scholar so accomplished, and to so 
experienced a writer, it was probably tlie 
work of leisure hours. It is, however; 
botli well written, and, what with such 
a iSubjcct is of essential importance, 
gracefully and genially conceived, and 
should be taken into account by every 
subsequent editor of tho Roman lyrist. 

* We should be ungrateful, dlso, not 
to record our hearty thanks to tho 
artiste who have* Assisted the editor in 
illustrating the author. Tho Sosii 
brothcre, who published the original 
parchment of tho Editio Princeps, can¬ 
not have surpassed, in the elegance of 
ibskv borders and designs, the beauty (h' 
Mr. Murray’s vignettes anddecoratioite. 


Classical Museum. 

‘ This edition is worthy of the cha¬ 
racter of the eminent house which has 
risked expenditure upon such an ad¬ 
venture. We hoj)e that it will be 
duly rewarded. There is more than 
grace, however, in the decorations: 
there is utility. Whenever on a 
plissing expression there ran be hung 
a vivid representation of ancient life, 
derived from ancient art, at once in¬ 
structive and suggestive, wc find the 
pencil gracefully, wc trust gratefully, 
<Vtiploycd. Much taste and knowledge 
of the apposite is disjdaj'cd in the 
choice of illustrations, which arc drawn 
i'fom all sources. Not a page can be 
opened where the eye docs not light 
upon some antique gem. Mctbology, 
history, art, manners, toj>ography, have 
all their fitting representatives. 

* It is tho highest praise to say that 
the designs ^roughout add'to the plea¬ 
sure with which Horace is read. 

, V [ContiniKd. 
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MILMAN*S LIFE AND WORKS OF HORACE— 


Examixrr. 

< Wc have bad no modern edition of 
a classic, and very few ancicn^ to com¬ 
pare with this. 

‘ The illustrations arc executed with 
a fidelity and g^cc not often so well 
conveyed in such jiiinutc for»vs, and tlfey 
have tile great charm of appropriateness. 
They come when they arc wanted. 
Often they light up hints and allusions 
in the text, which without thc*m would 
bo obscure. Usages are* explained by 
their means, <le.scriptionsof scenery made 
more vivid, jiraise or abuse raade*matter 
of nearer personal interest, and satirical 
expressions accounted for by touches of 
Homan life and manners, never soquickly 
and sharply recognisable as in sueli u 
scries of graphic outlines. In short, the 
illustrations of the book are its pencil- 
annotations, and In the selection and ar¬ 
rangement evince extraordinary care and 
knowledge.’ 

. • 

Litkrart Gazkttb. 

‘ Illustrated, brilliantly and appropri¬ 
ately, cln(*fly from rchmins of ancient 
art, our Latin poet appears here in a 
form most delightfully befitting hiiJi, 
and consonant t<) the taste of those wlio 
in5st truly appreciate and admire his 
genius.’ 


Spectator. 

' » ^ ^ 

‘ Here, by means of the criticjal learn¬ 
ing literary*ability of Mr. Milman, 
abd the bibliographic taste of Mr, 
Murray, w'e have an edition as complete 
any unannotated edition can be, and 
more richly illustrated than ever royal 
patronage could have accomplished, in 
tlio fiay when it was occasionally the 
practice fur royalty to send forth a fa¬ 
vourite classic.* 

a 

Morniko ChR05JICLK.* 

* The introductory pages, containing 
the life and the other preliminary matter, 
are ornamented with massive marginal 
decorations, of different colours and dif¬ 
ferent designs, and prefixed to each 
chapter is a neat and clear steel en¬ 
graving of the present appearance of 
various [»icturcsquc localities celebrated 
by the poet. The text is oniamcntcd io 
a dirt’erent style. The marginal deco¬ 
rations arc light, airy, and graceful; 
and both Odes, Satifes, and Epistles 
arc copiously and bcautifull}' embel¬ 
lished hy Jac‘Smiilf‘s of ancient works of 
art, either representing objects m*n- 
tion 9 d in the text, or bearing upon it 
in an illustrarivu point of view. Alto¬ 
gether, the volihno is unique^ in idea 
and execution.* 




* * 
* 


For the convenience of Pnrchasernt the Worit is arranged so ns to be hound in 
'I’u'o Volumes,*J'or which diitinct Titles are given. 


. JOHN MUERAT, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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JAMES NISBET AND CO. HAVE JUST PUBLISHED^ 

' 1. 

rrilE QUARTERLY JOURNAL of PROPHECY, No. II, 

A- Ajjnl. Price Ilair-a-crown. | 

THE FOUR WITNESSES; or, the Gospel Harmonized on a 

New Principle.*' By ISAftC DA COSTA, LL.D., Amsterdam. 8vo. 12i. 
cloth. * ' 

. ' 3. 

LECTURES to YOUNG MEN at EXETER HALL during 

the Winter of 1850-51. Fcap. 3«. 6d. cloth. 

' 4 ( 

A MEMOIR of LADY COLQUHOUN, of LtlSS. By the 

Rev. JAMES HAMILTO^f, D.D, Third Edition. Svo. 7s. Od, cloth. 

5. 

GOD IN DISEASE ; or. Proofs of Deshrn manifested in Morbid 


Phenomena, By JAMES F, DUNCAN 




uesiij] 
, M.tL, 


Dublin. Fcap. 3e. 6J. cloth. 


. EOURG ; or, the Mercurialc : an Episode from History on 

the A)inta at Issue between the Ueformation and the Papacy. By M. A. S. 
BARBER. Fcap. 3s. Gd. cloth. 

■ 7. 

WORDS TO WIN SOULS: A Volume of Sermons on Im- 

porfatit StihjectR, rrpr’ trd from n scarce Collection. Edited by the Rev. T. S. 
MILLINGTON. Or Svo. 6/. cloth. 


8 . 

AFRICA REDEEMED, and the Means of her Relief illustrated 

by the Growth and Prospects of the Commonwealth of Liberia. Fcap. 3s. Gd. 
cloth. 

9. 

ELLEN MORDAUNT; or, the Effects of True Religion. Fcap. 

5<. cloth. ' 


IN THE PRESS. 


1 . 

The USEFUL ARTS : their Birth and Development. Edited, 

u for the Young Men’s dihristiun Association, by the Rev. SAMUEL MARTIN. 
Dedicated, by permission, to His Kqyal Hioiimkss Psincb Alueut. Fcap. 
Svo. 3s. ad. cloth. (0» the Ist nf May.) 

LECTURES o'n ECCLESIASTES. By the Rev. James 

HAMILTON, D.D. Crown Svo. (JSarly tn Afoy.) 

‘ ..L 

PLAIN SERMONS for all the Sundays and chief Holidays of 

the Year. Preache<l to a Village Congregation, by ARTHUR ROBERTS, 
M.A., Hector of Woodxising, Norfolk. 2 vols. croyn Svo. (^£larly in May.) 

4. 

The WORKS of LADY COLQUHOUNi of LUSS.» In One 

Volume, uniform witli the Meivoir. Bvo. [2^rly in May.) 

JAMES NISBET AND CD., BERNERS STREET. . 
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In a handsome Volume, strongly haU>bound in Morocco, with gilt leaves, 

. price 2/. 16s., 

BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 

New Edition^ Revised and Cc^rrected throiigkoiU. 

WITH NUMEROUS ADBITIOl!)AL MAPS AND AN INDEX 

OF 57,000* NAMES. 

The work’is in every respect accommodated to the preeent advanced state of geographical 
research; and whether on the ground oiaccujavy^behuty if executioTi^^ cheapness, the 
Publishers invite a comparison with any work oFits cl^ss. 

‘Weare now in iKwscssion of an “ Atlas” which comprehends o\er>'discoretv of wliifh the present 
century caa boa^t. Not a village nor u rivulet reudered famous by virtorv—not a single hamlet jotted 
down in the itiuerpry of ihe Bclvtnimnrtw traveller—not a single spot which th<iodulue’’.>r aneroid baro¬ 
meter eould deternimu with accuracy has been omittifiiiii tbe majis. They arc e.ich and nil very bi>eu. 
liful models of completeness, anti waj Ihs consRluA wahout the slightest rliaiice of tlio student's bein^ 
misled. Nor is ihis.Jl. In addition to the mete enumeration of localities and the i-stabhshment of 
their iiositions, positive .uid rel|itive, the ” Atlas” supphos a body of inform.ilion of -r.arcelv less iin- 
portauco to the traveller, aud of great value to the general ge:uler. Sereral pages of the Statistics of 
Stall’s arc given in n bajipy style of condeniatiou ; and following ibi-ke ;iro Harlow’s Chail of Magnutlo 
(hirves of e<|ual variation, a chart (most interesting) showing the mean animal temiioralure of the dii- 
fereiil parts of the earth a surface; plates exhibiting the rcUtiv.- heights of niounlaios, and length ond 
couiv- of rivers, ami n section of Humboldt’s disinbnlKin of plants in Kouinortial Araeiiea. according to 
elc\.iUwi .iliove the level of the sea; e.icn of the charts constituting invaluable c-mtribations to Physical 
tieography. To crown the whole* t hera Is a superij index, upon tlio most ajipmved idnn. with a faithful 
OTiUHifration of hititiides ann loiigUudes. Tins “ Atlas” ought at once to Mi;»eniede all other woiksof 
the kiud, and we earuesfly tccoiuinend those wbo aie iiUriisled with the duly of eduealiou to at» 

the stmdard of correetneas. No oue, either hi pursuit ot truth im his own acooimt, or atteinptiug^.-^- 
direct the unjuiries of otbeis, will hereafter have any excuse forgoing astr.»v.’—United^'ciwict UaxcUe 
February 2 t, 1851. • 


DICTIONARIES OF THE BIBLE. 


Ill a beautifully prinied volume, medium 8vo., price 25.'?., illustrated by 336 Engravings 

on Wood, 

A CyoIopvTpilia of Bililical IJtoratiiro,* 

iJy JOHN KlT'rO, D.D., F.S.A., Editor of the ‘Pictoiial Uible^’ &€. 

Tins Work is sludioiivls .lecommcxlaUsl to the,wan1s of tli«’ gieiit Inidv of tin* ridiirinns public. Ti> 
r.irents, to Siind.ty School Te.ii’lieih, to Missionane-., and to all eugaged, ehhei statedly or ocr.ision.illv, 
III the importaiil business of llibhcal f'lilucatioii, the volume is cniiliili>ntl} reeimnneiidi-d a» the most 
valuable voinpcndiuni of Bible Knowledge for the IVople which has cvei apja-aied in this country. 


Also, lately published, iti Two Volumes, price .3L, illustiated by 554 Engravings on 

Wood, besides Ma^)8 and Views oi^Sleel, ^ 

A rydopa’dia of .Biblical Literature,* 

Uy JOHN KITTO, D.D., F.S. A., &c. Ac. 

oAssisted by Foily able Scholars aud Divines, Btitish, Continei<al, and American, 
whose initials arc affixed tj their res))ectKe contributions. 

* Among the ormtiibubas are to he recognixed the names of many of the most diklhiguishcd Hitdic.vl 
Scholars, both British and Foreign. It U not Jheiefore, ton murh lo bay tliat this’M'yclopucdiu ” bur- 
pasbca every Bihhcnl Dicltotiaiy which has putceded it, and that it Ji-aveh noUung^Dji^n dcsiicd m bucU a 
work wlikhran throw light ou the Criticism, Interpretation, History, (ieogidphy, Aieiix.‘(dogy, and' 
Sciepec of the lb hie."— Hot net IntruducUoa to the Crttiail Studv tjf the Sen plat ei. 


I’hysieal Sciepec 


ADAM &, CHARLES BLACK, EDINBURGH. 

Lonoman&Co.; SiApkin &Co. ; ^Whittakku & On.; and Hauil’icn, AnAMs,&Co., 

London. • 


/- 


* A Prospectus aud Specimen of botJi Works will be sent, post-paid, to any post-paid 

a^l^lication to^tke Edinburgh Publishers. 
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^ 33apti'8mal or inarriagr ^rnent. 


One Volume, 8ro., handsomely bound in cloth, 21«., morocco, or vellum, 

' THE 

BOOK OK CDMmOK PRAYEB. 

* * . • 

ILLUMINATED 

. fVilA Ornamental Borders, Initials, Title-Pages, and Historical 

Illttstrations from the Old Masters. 


THIS EDITION CONTAINS , 

300 OBNAMENTAL BOBXtIiGBS, SCBOLLS, HEAD - FIEOES, A27D 
VIGNETTES. 

700 OBiamAL AND OBNAMENTAL INITIALS. 

EIGHT ILLUMINATED TITLES TO THE VAEIQPS PORTIONS OF 
THE RITUAL. 

POUR ILLUSTRATIONS OP THE SERVICES OP THE CHURCH. 

. • 

PORTT HISTORICAL WOOD ILLUSTRATIONS,! PROM THE OLD 
MASTERS. 


C.’INION;^ Ob' TITE TRESS. 

* The most splendid specimen of illustrated, or rather illuminated, 
books which nuxlern art has jiroduced. The Missals of former days, 
many of them the labour of years of patient toil and misdirected devotion, 
are here surj^assed by the meehjiiiieal apparatus wliicli modern science has 
made applicable to the purposes of decorative printing .*—'Ihc Tunes. 

‘ We could scarcely have believed that the common printing-press 
could liave thro’X'n off impressions inoviiichthe nicest tints of shade and 
colour are preserved witli a delicate accuracy not surpassed by the 
life-engrossing, laborious productions of tliose good old transcribers in 
cloistered cells of the past /—Morning Post. 

* There is not a page in the work which, on minute examination, has 
not soKiething worthy of commendation, and the infinite variety of the 
border ornaments and initial letters e 5 ;cite« a.stonishment. Typography, 
indeed, has not produced anything more perfect of its kind.*— Atheiueum. 

‘ No words cai\ convey an idea of the infinite’’quantity of invention 
shown* in tiie designs of kho iuitialsvand borderings. Their number 
counts by thousands; and though the stores of antiquity have probably 
been ransacked to supply them, there ,are abundant evidences of the 
ingenuity and'fertility of the artist’s fancy.*— Spectator. 

It is impossible to speak too highly of tiie exceeding beauty of this 
work. The illuminations are superb in of colouring, and no¬ 

thing ean be more chaste, or highly finhihed, than some of the wood 
engraving^.’— Cambridge Chronicle. 


JOHN MURRAY,* ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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New Books and New Editions, 

PUBLISHED BY JOHN HENRY PARKER, 

OXTOBS ANl> LONTON. 

P AROCHIAL WORK. By the^Rer. E. Monro, M.A., Incumbent 

of Harrow Weald, Stanmore. A Second Edition of thi« valuable Work is nearly 
ready, and will be publiahed early m*April. • 

SERMONS CHIEFLY ON TITE RESPONSIQTLITIES OF THE 

Ministerial OFFI^^E. By the Rev. £.*Monro*. Svo. intended as a 
Companion to the above. • 

DR. PUSEVS DEFENCE OF HIS * OWN PRINCIPLES. A 

Letter to the Right Hon. and Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Loiidon, in explana> 
tion of some Statement* contained in ssLetter by the Rev. W. Dodsworth. 
and cheaptr Edition. ^18mo, p^. 19G, Is. 

TJiiit littter ha» been published in a cheap form^ so as to plare it toithin the reach oftnany 
P'Tsuns who 7iuty I* desirous of knowing what Dr. Pirtey has naUy Ui^iyht. 

THE CALENDAR OP THE ANcTlICAN CHURCH ILLUS- 

TRATKU. With brief Accounts of the Saints wlio have Churches dedioAted in 
their Names, or whose lra;y;es are moat frequently met with in England; the early 
Ctirisfian and Medircvul Symbols; and an Index of Embiems. * With numerous 
Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

BIBLIOTHECA PARVA TItEOLOGTCA. A Catalog^ue . 

recommended to Students m Divinity; to which is pieOxed* Dr, Wotton’s 
* Thoughts on the Study of Divinity,’ and the Lists »)f Books recommended to* their 
Pupils by Bishop Van Mildert, Bishop Lloyd, and Dr. IJurhMi, late Professors of 
Divinity in the University of Oxford. 8vo. Ir. • 

HYMN! FCCLESliE e Brkviariis quibustlam et Missalibus Gal- 
riCANts, Gsrmanicis, HisPANrs desumptu Collegit. et rcceusuit Joannes M. 
Np.ALf., A.M., Collcgii Sackviliciisis Gustos. 18mu. 5$, 

A COLLECTION OF ANTHEMS u.-^ed in the Catliedral and Colle¬ 
giate Churches of England and Wales. By William Marshali, Mus. Doc., late 
Organist of Christ Cliurch Cathedral, and of St. Jolms College, Oxford. Seco7id 
Hdition. 12mo, 3.v, 

TRACTS FOR THE CHRISTIAN SEASONS. The Second Series 

this jstpiilar Work is now completed, and may he hud in four volumes, strongly 
hound in cloth, price 15r. • 

The First Series may still be had in four volumes, juice 18s. 

A UIS'rOUY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, to the Revo- 

liitton of 1088. By the late Rev. J. B. S. Cahwitiikn, B.D. A new EditioUf 
edited by ilie Rev. W. R. Baowai.i., M.A. 2 vols. small 8vo. 12s. 

THE OXFORD UNIVERSITJ CALENDAR tor iS5L i2mo. C/. 

THE FAMILY ALMANACK^ AND EDUCATIONAL REGIS¬ 
TER for the Year of Our Loid 1831. CoUtaniing, in a«Jd4tif>u to the uauol Con- 
toms of an Almanack, a List of the Foundatinn and Grammar .Schools in England 
and Wales; together with an Accouut*of the Schularsh^s -^id Exhibitions attached 
to them. Post 8vo. 4*. * » • 

COTTAGE PRINTS FROM SACRED SUBJECTS; intended 

chiefly for distribution among ^he Poor. Edited by the Rev. H. J. Rosb,»B.D„ 
Rector of Houghtou Conquest, Beds, l,ate Fellow of St. John’s uMlege, Cambridge, 
auij the Rev. John William Bukqon, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. To 
be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts, coiitninmg in all at teast fifty Prints. 
Price »>f the set, R. 1% Eig^t Parts are now ready. 

A GLOSSARY* OF TERMS USED IN GRECIAN, ROMAN, 

iTA/*IAN, AND GJ^HIC ARCHITECTURE, Kxempltded l?y upwards of 
Eighteen Hundred IRiistrations, drawn ^rom the best Examples. Fifth Edition, 

3 vols. Svo. cloth, gilt tops. 21. 8e. 

» — : - , - 

OXFORD: and*377. STRAND, LONDON. 
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Now ready, with a Plan, hi one compact Pocket Volume, Post 8vo., C»., 

THE STORY OF 

THE BATTLE' OF WATERLOO. 

DIDRIV^D- KllOM .fUULfC AND miVATE SOURCES. 

t 

BY THE REV. GEORGE ROBERT GLEIG, M.A., 

ciiArnAiN-flKJiEnAL or tub fouces and puEnENDAur or sr. rAun’s, 



‘ TiiU account is instinct with spirit, and many are the striking* ami 
touching anecdotes which add to its interest. It is likely to become one 
of tlie most poimlar productions of tlie verV' popular series to whicli it 
belongs .—Literary Gazette^ «* 

‘ The booh is a very complete, painstaking, well-arranged, and interest¬ 
ing narrative, embracing all the collateral points of the subject as Mell as 
itsi main features. I’lie arrangement, indeed, is its first excellence. 
Tlicre is a brief and rapid view of tlie state of Kurope after the first down¬ 
fall of Napoleon, and an jually condensed account of liis eva'-ion from 
Elba and march to I’aris. Tlie preliminary prefiarations lor the campaign 
on each side are then describal; the battles of Ligiiy and Quatre Bras 
introduce the crowning triumph of Waterloo; and tlie contetnporary 
march of Bliicher and the attack of Grouchy upon Tliiclman at Wavre 
fall into their proper places in point of time, ami supjxirt the main story 
without interfering with it. The subsequent retreat of Groucliy, the en¬ 
trance into France, the final abdication bf Napoleon, and the Convcniion 
of I’aris, complete the narrative. More striking accounts of AVaterltio, 
and perhaps of the other battles, have aiqieared, because tlie anlhor’s ful¬ 
ness occasionally runs into over detail on mere inilit^iry matters ; but we 
havenewir met with so complete and w(ijl-arrangcd a view of the Story of 
the Hundred Days.^— Siieciator. ,, 

t 

‘ This seems to us, on the w hole, the best connected narrative that we 
liave seen of this ^forId-famolls battle. It is the most intelligible, ai;d 
also, we sliould sny, the most authentic. It is written in a singularly 
caliiuand impartial spirit; there is no straining after romantic adventure 
or indivklual Exploit; and the result is a story of surpassing ini^rest, in 
even the most popular sense of that word, conveyed with not a littie of the 
weight, aud judicial emphasis of history. Mi;, Gleig writes excellent Eng¬ 
lish. ilis style is clear and lively, yet impressive.*— Examiner, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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Mil. RUSKIN’S 

91 lit 0 tratinn 0 nf €\)t Itnnes nf Dniirt. 


yf 


On the 10th of May will^be jnibliglied, PART I. of 

EXAMPLES UP THE 

ARCHITECTURE- OF VENIC E, 

Sl.lKCrKD. AND DRAWN TO MeAsURKMENT FROM TilC EUII-TOES, • 

. BY JOHN BUSKIN, 

AUTIIOK OF ‘ THE \TONES OF VENIFK,’ ‘ SBVJIN OF AKCmTKFTUIir,’ ‘ MOnUKN CA ISTCIi-,’ 


K'lV. 


To lie comjilefeil in 12 Sorts, of folio Imperial size, price One Gjuinca each. 


-v 

IV/TR. IIITSKIN having found it iuipossiblc to reduce To the size 
of an octavo volume all the bketches made to ilhi,'train his 
Essay on Venetian Architiictnre, entitled ‘Tlic Stones of Venya*,* 
at least without loss of aecuraey in detail,—has thought it better to 
senarate some of the plates from the text, than to diminish the 
tidolity of tbi* drawings. The subjects which are absolutely ueecs- 
sary to the understanding of the Essay will therefore be ivdueod, 
and published with the text; the remainder will form a sejiarate 
■work, which, rliough referred to in the text, will not he essential to 
the reading of it. A short explanatory text will he given with I'acli 
nninhcr of the large j)Iat(3S, so as to save the trouble of reference to 
i*rratie notices in the Essay. ^ • 

Each i*art will contain Five Plates, engraved by tin; first artists, 
and as nearly as posMble fac-similes of Mr. Huskin’s original dra\w 
iiig<, hut of mixed character: some will he tiniJuRl mezzotints: 
some tinted lithogj'uphs ; and .sonic woodcuts, or engravings in outline, 
of ju’otiles ami sections. ^I'iuwe will he, wt li'ast, one incczotin^ in 
eaeli Part. Tlio work -will he, eom[)loted as rapidly as possible, hut 
the author cannot pledge himself to ifiiy stated time for the appear- 
aiK*c3 of the I’arts. . • 

* * Fifty India IVoofs onl}i will he ^ik(*n on Atlas FoHo, price 

Two Guineas cairh I’art. 

Sul)scril)cis' Nainas will lie* reccivpjl by 

I\tES.SKS. SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 05, COREHIILL: 

• * 

• AM) BY 

:\EESSUS. AXX) JHIMTNK: COIA VOITf & 

rRCNT^IEbEIW TO HER MA7|F.STy, TAT.I. MALE EAST* 

Speciyiens of the Woik may se;b at botb I’liblisIuTs. 

Q. Rev,, No. 1?6. ' D 
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SIR RODERICK MURCHISON’S LAST WORK. 


With Maps, Sccjioiis, A’iews, Plateq^ Woodcuts, &c., 2 Vols. Quarto 8/ 9s 

EUSSIA IN EUROPE, 

AND TU£ 

URAL MOU^^TAINS. 

GEOLOGICALLY ILLUSTRATED 

By sir RODERICK IMMY, MERCHISON, G.C.8., 

M. KD. BE VERNEUIL, and COUNT A. VON KEYSERLINtJ. 

« 

I. Fifty very highly-finished Lithographic Plates of t»rganic Remains. 

II. A General Geological Coloured Map of Russia, Norway*, Sf'eden, Eastem Europe, 
and the Black Sea. 

dpv'*al Geological Map of the Ural Chain. 
iV. Coloui’ed Sections 
V. Seventy-two Woodcuts. 

Vi Pictorial lithographs of Scenes in the Ural Mountains. 


This Work oxtoiuls tlic * eologioiil cla.'Jsifi<*!ition of strata, as detormiiKMl 
by nuuleni invosti.nations in the British l.*i]es, Franco, and Germany, to 
Kuropean Russia and the Ural Mountains ; a region nearly twice as largo 
as flwjse districts of Fnrope previously examined and dcscribc<l. It i.s tlius 
an apjieal to Nature on a very grand scale, whic.!i, in coutirmiiig llie 
sound inductions of the Geologist, has elicited, it is hopeti, new and 
inipoitniit view.s. 


‘ Ameng the iiioit viilnjiliU* eontrihntions {o (icoii>;:ieol l)ynami<;8 and PJir^iical 
Gcoio'iv have l>een spectil.itions iip|iondod to (]t'sori}>tivo works. And this is more 
-vaturiilly and rightly more aud more the case us tlu‘ desoriptiun cuihraoes a wider 
ih'hl. 'fhe noble work on 'J'hc Gntlofji; of Hufisin anti the (Jrtt/s, hy Sir Uoucrick 
Miircliison and his comjMinions, is u great exatnplo of tins, as of other incriLs, in a 
geoloirieul book.'— J)r. W/inr^/i. ^ 

*Tiie pu!ilieati<in ol' this sysU'in forms an epoch in ecological research.Th<* 

piitlior has developed the first br^ad outlif.es of a now s^ stem of classificdtion, 
capable ot ctl'coling for geology what tiio natural s\stoni of Jussieu had cfiiiotcd 
for botany. 'I'he book ivis u Iwofold iftiTest, rin'ived on the one hand from \ts 
sciontifii^^yr.'ults, and Vm the other I’roin the new information rcs|)ecting Russia 
nhich it sujipUcs. It is a vioAt wiiicli must necessarily become a standard for 
«;<*oloi'i>ls.’ --Spn/u/ur. 

• Tke impulse given to geology liy the piil^icalioii of the “ Silurian System’* 
canm-t lie too higVly appreciated. The author at once took hi.s place in the fore¬ 
most rank of geologists. But Ids energy did not permit him to rest satisfied with 
the ae«-(>i.i[))isljinent of so noble a labour. Determined conuiarc and confirm, he 
follow oil uut in foreign lands the resoareli vtliich he luid so sueeessfuUy commenced 
at h<Mf.c Many admirable meinoir.s have resulted fr*j^n his excursions; but tliu 
eiowaing triumph is the great work before us.’— Aihend'tfM. 


JOH^' MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET.. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


PROFESSOR De MORGAN.—The Bcftk of Almanacs; with an Index, by 

wliicli tlie Almanac to any year preceiHng A.D. 3000 can he fountl ; with 

meana i>f rimlin)' New aial Full Moons frtir# n. ('. 2000 to A.D. 2000. Ry AUGUS¬ 
TUS DK MORGAN, Professor of Mathematics in University College. London. 
Demy 8vo., oblong. • , * [/« April. 

PROFESSOR GREGORY.—Letters to a Candid Inquirer on Animal Mag* 

NKTISM; Description anjl Analysis the Plitnomena; J)etail?.of Facts ami Cases. 
Ry WIF^LIAM (iUEGORY'. M.D., F.41.S.K., Professor of Chemi.stry in the Uni¬ 
versity of Kdmburgh. One vol. I'Jino. [/v/r/y in April. 

BARON LIEBIG.—Familiar Letterg; on Chemistry. A New and Cheap 

Edition, revised tbiougliour. Wi^b many addiLinnal Letteis. Fcap. Svo. • 

• j Nrarly ready. 

Dr. R. G. LATHAM.*—A Hand-Book,of ^he English Language. By R. 

<i. liATHAM, M.J)., Jdt<‘ P»o('e»soi of Kiiglisb Language ami l.iteiatmo in Uni- 
M'l&ity College, rAjndun. Ono\ol. Tiino. [A’cr/z/y ready. 

PROFESSOR BUFF.—Letters on the Physics of the Globe. By H. 

RUFF, Professorsof Physics in the University of Giessen. Kditcil liy Ur. A. \V. 
Ilt^FMANN, L*iufc's»or in tin* Royal College of Chcnii-itrv, London. Fean. Hvo. 

b/•»'<’£??/«. 

DR. LARDNER.—The Stdam-Engine, Steam Navigation, Roads and 

RAII.WAV'.S r.iniilj.iily e.\i»)ain('«l. A New and Ulie.ip Kdition, revised and com- 
plcleil to the Piesent Time. Ry DIUNY’SIU'S LARDNER, D.C.Tj., #c<;. 1*vo 1. 
largo l2mn. [Ac<«7y reod'/. 

LIEBIG and KOPP.—Annual Report of the Progress of Chemistry. 

Ediicd bv Pr. HOFMANN mid Dr. RF.NUK .lONES. Svo.—Vols. 1 ami 2, 
(1817-4S), M. J2s. cloth ; Vol. 3, Pait 1. (ISlDj, I0.s\ i_7Wy. 


DR. W. H. WALSHE.—Diseases of the Heart, Lungs, and Appendages ; 

their S> in|)toins and Tieat nient. lly M . II. M ALSHK, M.l)., Professor of the Prin- 
ciplc-i .tnd Practice of Medicine in University College, l.ixidun; Pliysicidn to Uni¬ 
versity College }lo«iiital, .uid Consulting Pliyslciau to the Hospital f<ir Consumption 
and l)iM‘.ises of the Clicsi. One vol. I’inio, ^ [Am;/y rcorfy. 

Mr. G. W. HEMMING.—A First Book on Plane Trigonometry, Geo- 
MK'fRICAL TRIGONOMETRY, and its Apjilicatlons to Snrveyln',^ With 
nuineinus Example.. Foi the Use of Schools. By YV. G. HEMMING, 

Fellow oi St, .Tolin'j} Cjlleire, Cambridge, and .\utlu)r of a I’rcatiso on the ‘ Dillerontial 
and Integral Calcidni;!.’ Piioo. With Uiagtains. ‘is. 6d, [Iteady. 

Mr. G. B. MOORE.—Principles*of Colour applied to DecorSlive Art. 

By G. H. SfOORE, 'I'cacber of Dsiwiiig in LiniveisMy ('ollege, ld)iiili)n; Author of 
‘ Piiiieiples ami Pi.icfice of Pcisptclive.’ Fi^ip. -Svo. 2*-. 0</. [ilendy. 

DR. WM. SMITH.—A Dictionary df Greek and Roman Geogiuphy. By 

various Wnters. Edited liyDi. WILLIAM SiH'l'n, Editor of the DiAionaries of 
‘ Gieek and Roman Anlicjuilles,' .iiid of ‘ Gieck and Rom.in Riogriijiby and Mytho¬ 
logy.’ Illustrated nitii V\oodcnls of Coin-, Phuis of Cities, 8 ce. tim* large vol. 
8 V 14 * J. in Ocfolir.r next. 

NIEBUHR.—Lectures on Ancient History. Comprising the History of 

the Asiatic Nations, tlie Egyptian-*, (Jreeks. Cailhaginjans, and Macedonians. I'rans- 
lated from the*Geinian l>y i)r. L. SCHMITi'J With Additions lioni MSS. in the 
exclusive possession of^e Kdftor. 3 vols. ^ yPrtjHirviy. 

• f 

London: TAY'LOH. WALTON, and MARKRLY', 28 Upper Gower .Street, aid 

27, Iv^ J^ane, PaScruoster Row, 

* J) 2 
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SIR CHARLES LYELL’S TRAVELS. 


I. 

Travels in IVoith America, 1841 - 2 . 

With Geological Observations on the United States, Canada, and 

Nova Scotia, 

With large coloured and PJates, 2 vpls. post 8vo., 21s., 


A Second Visit to the United States of 

4 

Aorth America,X1845-C. 

2flci Edition. 2 volt, post 8vo., 18«. 

EniMlURGH Kevikw. < 

‘ Sir C lutrlcs Lycll’s books comprise observations ujK)n everything in that thoatro 
oT ^"perimcnts which would naturally attract the attention of a liberal and 
cultiYatcd Englishman possessing those advantages of access arul intercourse whicli 
were at the cciumand of a man not only eminent in sciciiee, but eonvorsiiiit wilh 
Ihy best society of Europe, a gentleman hy station and a gentleman by nature.* 

North Bjimsn Uevirm'. 

‘ W’’e know of no books of nodem travels so lull of agreeable and useful reading, 
so jirognant with inatnictioii respecting the geology and ))liysical geograjihy of 
America, and so liberal and candid in their judgments on all tin* social, "poiith-al, and 
religions questions which now everywhere agitate the jiublic mind. Tliere is no 
object too low for our author’s notice, and none too high for liis gi-asp. Vt'liatevcr 
warms the heart of the philuntliropist, or excites the zeal of the missionary, or 
pernlexes the genius ol the statesman, or exercises the intellect of the sage, calls 
lortn all his powers of observation, and rouses all his energies of thought. The 
condition of the criminal and the slave—the educational instruction of the ignorant 
—the moral a»id religious training ol‘ the |)eople -the amelioration of the conditiwi 
of the ])Oor--and the equalization of political riglits, are all advocated witli that 
* Tt'araestJjCBS and talent which seldom fail to advance the object at which they aim.* 

SrcCTATOR. 

‘ It is less as a book of trav<?Is that the Visit is to be regarded than .%s an account 
of fouwrkfiole scenery and natural phcnomeiiu, and a picture of manners and society. 
Ill both these points of view Sir Cliarles J^yell possessed great advantages. lie 
looks at Nature with learned as Weil as pictorial eyes, lie not only sees iicr 
wonders and her beauties,^but he knows^ their sources and consequences; so that 
he inforiys as well as j^cascs the mind,’ * 

QtTAiiTEiiLV Keview. 

‘ Sir Charles Lyell ranges with groat easo, liv-lincss, and rapidity over on infinite 
variety of subjects,’religious, scientific, political, social—from the most firofound 
inquiries into the structure of the immense continent of North America, the 
institutions, the resources, the destiny of the mighty nation which is spreading over 
it with such unexampled activity, down to the lightest'touchjes of 'J’ransatlantic 
character and manner.*?. The present volumes will command the interc.st of the 
ordinary read^ir in a much higher degree than his forn^^ valuable Tom, which we 
take some shame to ourselves for not having noticed in tins Journal.* 


JOHN MUEKAY, ALBEMAUHE STREET. 
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SIR CHARLES LYELL’S GEOLOGICAL WORKS. 

— — -. — 


PRINCIPLES OF jlEOLOGY; 

t ^ 

Or, the Modern Changes of the-Ea^h and its Inhabitants 

as illustrative of Geology. 

\ J’-iijlith lulitioUf revised, wl^li nuitierous Woodcuts. 8vo. 18s. 

ri. 

A MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY; 

m 

Or, the AncienUChanges of the Earth and its Inhabitants, 
as illustrated by itsG eological Monuments. • • 

Third Edition, thurouglily reviseif, and illustrated with 520 Woodcuts. 8vo. 12s. 


* The two works to which we have now referred ( T7ic Principles and 
PAvmenis of Geoloffi/) placeil our antliur in the very highest rank of 
geological writers. Distingnislied by the elegance aiul vigour of their 
stylo, by the extensive knowloilge which they display, and the grand ge¬ 
neralizations whicli they advocate, these volumes have extended the repu¬ 
tation of their author, and raised geology to its present position as one 
of tiie most interesting of the inductive sciences.*— North,jDritish Jieview. 


‘ The book before us (^LyelVs Elementary Geology) is the production 
of one of our most euiineut geologists, in an age of many. Though ' 
styled a “ third edition,” it is in reality a new book. This could not 
be otherwise if the tdsk were well done; for ^he science of which Sir 
Oljarlcs Ijyell treats is assuming *iiew aspects every year. It i.s cont!- 
nually advancing and ever growing. As Jt advances, its steps become 
firmer and surer ; as it grows, its frame-work becomes more coraiKict, and 
its •organisation more perfect. They who take up tin? hammer tc^ follow 
it must toil with unfagging tread to keep pace witli its onward progress. 
If tliey lag beliind, they can scagcely Iiope to overtake, ^one among its 
votaries lias marked each movement more minutely, or weighed its value 


and purp/bse more judiciously, than the distinguished author of this 
Manual. lie lias indeed donp his task well, and both the beginner and 
tlie experienced investiga^r wHl find his book an iiivaluable^guide and 
companion.’*—AtVerary Qnzette. ^ 


JPIIN JriURRAYs ALBIIMARLE STREET. 
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187, P 1 CCADILI.T. 

MR, HATCHARD'S LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


Third and Small T.diiion. 

T he memoir of tVe l«te Rev. JOHN HAMILTON 

FOUSV'TH, M.A., Curate of Weston-super-Mare, and afteiwards Jlinister of 
Dowry Cbapel, Clirfon. Bditcd by the Kev. Eowa&d Wilson, M.A., Vicar of 
Nocton. Fcap. ploth, with^ Portrait, 5«. 

' *■ AI. < 

,SecoAd Tldition, 

The KEV. W. GOODE’S AIDS for DETEKMINING some 

DISPUTED POINTS in the CEREMONIAL of the CHURCH of ENG- 
, LAND. 8vo., clulb, 4s. o 

m. *■ 

Second Kdilwn. 

The LETTERS AND MEMQIR OF THE^LATE WALTER 

AUGUSTUS SHIRLEY, D.D., Loul Bishop of Sodor and Man Edited by 
Thomas Hill, B.D., Archdeacon of Derby. 8vo., clotl), with a Foitruit, 14s. 

IV. •. 

' Eighth Edition. , 

CHRIST OUR EXAMPLE. Ky the Author‘of ‘ The Listener.’ 

• cloth, 5s. 

* * 

Second Kdition. 

PROBABILITIES AN AID TO FAITH. By Martin F. 

* Turi’F.R. Fcap. cloth, 4s. 

vt. 

Nineteenth Thousand. 

PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY: A Book of Thou-hts and 

Argument*, originally treated. By Martin F. Topper. Fcap. cloth. Is. 


PAROCHIAL SERMOKS. 

SERMONS CHIEFLY CATECHETICAL. By the Kev. K. 

Drummond B. Rawnslev, M.A., Vicar of Shiplake, Oxon., Author of ‘ Village 
Serimms.’ ‘ 12mo., cloth, 5s. , 

‘ Thtfir pldinnosi lirinRs them within the cnmpT«*hpn'»io» of the ino'^t iHit'jraic, whilst 
their exjiositioa and illitatratioo of G'lsypl truth render them n nicilium of us'^fiiluess winch 
cauiiot l)e viitliout the \eiy best icsnhs.'— Bdl\ J/estt’ny^. 


A FIRST SERIES of SERMONS. By the Rev. F. Jackson, 

Jncumbent of Parson ^rove. Fcap. cloth, 5s. 

* The chief aim of the preacher ban ixvn to enforce ]iractical cooclusiuns fur the abidance 
of the humhlest. from xomu of the moiit ^tiikiog ovonts or aeiitimenta of Scripture. The 
style is plaiu ood loreihle.’—Nfccfalur. 


III. 

SERMONS. By the late Wai.ter Augustus Suirley, D.D., 

* Lord BisliO]) of Sodor arf 1 Man.' I‘2rtio. cloth, 6*. 

* These sermons nre marked hy that uii.ifrcctcd piety and sound sense which churseterUed 
their covered author.*—.fcAa Butt. 


IV. 


SERMONS. By the Rev. S. A. Pears, B.D., Assistant JiSaster in 

Harrow School. I2mo. 


SERMONS to a COUNTRY ..CONGREGATION. By 

Al^iiosTus William Hare, A.M., late Fellot^of New College, and Rector 
of Alton Barnes. Seventh Edition. 2 vol*. l2tnV cloth, 16*. 

* They au*, in tiuth. as appears to us, compositions of very rare merit, and realisp n notion 
we haie aiwuNs rntertamed. that u^^ermuD for o'^r rural con^rti^iitions there ’.omewheie a as, 
if it could he hit ufT. which in laajpiKC shuidd he ramdiar<%Mthout lieing plain, and in 
matter solid Mithout \ieini'abstruse.’—Quarterfr/Review. * 
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NEW WORKS. 


THE VICTORIA REGIA. By Sir William J. Hookbr, F.R.S. 

EiepliiUlt folio. 3i«. 6(i. ]l]us(rateil^wiU.^four beautifullv coloured plates by Filcbt 
showing, 

1. The entire plant, flower, fruit, and lea*’es, on the snr^ce of the water. 

2. A flower of the natural size in progress of expanding, together with as much of the 

mormons foliaxe as the broad dimeiisioris^f the p^psr will admit. 

A fully expuided flower natural size, rfith foliugCi &c. • 

4. A vertical section of the fully dcvelopcd'flower, with various dissections and analyses. 

PART IL of THE RHODODENDRONS OF SIKKIM- 

HIMALrVYxV. By Dr. Jos»ei‘h 1). Hookeb^ F il.S. Kdited by Sir W. J. Hookeh, F.R.S. 
Illustrated liy Fitch. In large imperil folio, with ten beautifully colouml phifes. * 25s. * 

DROPS OF \YATER; their niarvell9us and beautiful Inha¬ 
bitants displayed by ilieMicroscoiie, By A<AiesCati.ow. Square l*2mo., with coloured 
Plates. [0« the 7fA, 

THE BIRDS OF IRELAND. 8vo. The TOrd and con¬ 

cluding volume. By WjMJAM Thompson, Ksq. * [OutAclurA. 

THE BRITISH PAL.EO/OIC FOSSILS, addc^iy .Pro¬ 

fessor Sedgwick to (he Woodwavdian Mu.seuin. By Professor In inyal 4to., 

with numerous plates. * \^l\trt 1. jnit reailij. 

ELEMENTARY PIIYSK^S, with numerous Woodcuts. Reap. 

8vo. By UuuEJiT Hunt. [^i^’eaily ready. 

INSTINCT AND REASON. By Alfukd Smick, F.R.S. 

tivo. With coloured Plates and Woodcuts. I8s. 

THE TOURIST’S FLORA. By Joseph Wooijs, F.L.S. 

In one thick volume, 8vo. 18s. 

VOICES FROM THE WOODLANDS. By Mary Roberts. 

Hoyal 16mo. With twenty coloured Plates. 10s. (id. 

EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. Crown 8vo. The Tliird and 

concluding Series. Witli a copious Index. Beautifully illustrated. 2ls. coloured; 16 j». 
plain. • •* 

PANTHEA, THE SJTHIT OF NATURE. By Robeut 

Hunt. In one vuIumV, 8vo. Ids. (Sd, 

* * ♦ • 

THE POETRY OF SCIENCE; or, Studies of the Physical 

Phenomena of Nature, By Kouekt Hunt. Se^>iid Edition. 8vo. 12». 

, POPULAR HISTORY OF MOLLUSt^A; or, Shells and 

their Animal Inhabitants. By Mar\ I^ibekts. Witji niuneroos coloured Plifles. 

[AVor/y ready. 

POPULAR MINERALOGY. By Henry JSowerby. • With 

twent>*coloured Plates. Uoyal lOuio. lO.*!. <»</. 

POPULAR HISTORY OF MAMMALIA. By Adam White, 

F.L.S. With sixteen co'Aurcd i'lates. Uoyal 16mo. 10s. %d. 

POPJJLAR HISTORY OF BRITISH SEA-WEEDS. By 

the Rev. D. LandsdokoiMh. Royal IGino.* With twenty coloured Plates. lOr. Or/. 


• ^ • 

^xondon; ^EF.VE and BENHAM, Henrietta Slxeei, Covent Garden. 
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STANDAKD SCHOOL-BOOKS. • 


I. 

Dr, Smith’s New Classical Dictionary for Schools, sv... 21 / 

‘ Pushes for ever from his sto<A our wcll-rcmcmbcred school friend 
Lemprifere.*— Ernrniwr. 

‘ The work is tin3urpass<*H.*— John Svll. 

‘ ShouM be in the hands of every classical student.’— Spf'ctntoi. 

‘ Wo shall he much misfakenif itdocs not receive the most extensive 
])atronaj?e.*— Literaiy Gozette. 

* We recommend this new Clas-^ical Dictionary for universal adop¬ 
tion,’— AtheniBum. 


II. 

Dr, Smith’s School Dictionary of Antiquities, lemo. 10 /fi 

‘ Admirably supplies a long-felt want, csiieeially in (Ubsical tuition— 
that of a single volume of portable size, exhibiting in an al)»ha- 
hftical form ihc results of tlic labour'^ of modern seholars in botli 
Greek and Roman antiquities .*—Journal oj l^ducation. 

- Ill- 

King Edward the Sixth’s Latin Grammar for Schools. 

Seoenth Edition. 12mo. 3/0 


IV. 

TTing Edward the Sixth’s Latin Accidence for Junior Classes. 

12mo. 2/ 


V. 

Matthise’s Shorter Greek Grammar for Schools. 

Seventh Sditiu/i. l2mo. 3/ 


VI. 

Matthiae’s Greek Accidence for Junior Classes. 

J'ontth JiUitivn. 12mo. 2/ 

VII. 

Ettle Arthur’s History of England for Young Persons. 

I'ljleenlh Kdition. 18mo. 2/6 

* vni. « 

Croker’s Stories for Children from the History of England. 

Foniteenth Edition. Woottcuts. lOtno. o/ 


IX. ‘ 


Croker’s "Progressive Geography fbr Children. 

Ehaith Edition. Ifimo. 1/6 


X. 


Fisher’s Elements of Geometry for Schools. 

Third Edition. ISnio, 3/ 


XI- 


Fisher’s First Principles of Algebra for 'Schools. 

Thud JEdilion. 13mo. 3/ ' 

JOHN MUERAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 




PICTORIAl WORKS 


ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED BY C. KNIGHT. 

• A 

1 . 

Exhibition of 1851.— Instructive Companion. 

PICTORIAL GAL4E4?Y OF ARTS. 

The Vohimc of ‘ THE VSEFtTL ABT8,’ complete, with 1570 EngraTings, elegantly 
bound in cloth, price 16*. 6tf. • • 

‘ TECE FINE ARTS,’ elegantly bound in cloth, price 18». Arehiteotora—Sonlpturo*” 
and The History of Painting, by KAurii ^'ornusa *'With 1650 Engravings* 

2 . • . * 

■\Vith 4000 Woodcuts, in Twenty-Seven Shilling I’arts, or 34s. Grf. In 2 handsome 

Volumes cloth, 

THE PICTORIAL IVIJUS-EUM OF ANIMATED 

• NATURE. 

Tlie reader, at the very sranllest price, is put in pf^8e8sion*of,byfor, the most extensive 
collection tluit has ever been produced of pictorial reprusentatiuns of nil the important 
<juadrupt!ds, birds, fishes, reptiles, and insects which fill the earth ; with a corresponding 
tioseriptioii of the nnimul, its structure, its habits, its lucalities, its use ; not given in a 
dry ami repulsive form, but with Wat simplicity winch may furnish just^ronreptions to 
all, but especially to the ^uuAg, of the wonders and beauties of God's creation. 

3 . ^ 

With 1500 Woodcuts and 13 Coloured Maps,ft)rming aSCRlPTUllE ATL.',‘4^^ice 20i, 

in Parts, or in handsome cloth 24«. » 

THE PICTORIAL SUNDAY-BOOK. 

]}y .Tonv Ki-rro, D.O., P.S.A., Editor of the Pictorial Bible. 

I'hc puhlicutiou now submitted to Cliristinn families is intended*to present, at the 
vpiy c-heupest rate, a series of Engravings illustrative of the Bible History, the Pro- 
jdiycies. the Psalms, t))c Eifeof Our ISaviour, and the Acts of his Apostles; exhibiting 
the Scenes of the great Events rccortleil in Scripture, the Customs of the Jews, the 
Matural 1 listory 4»f the Holy Land, and the Antiquities which throw a light upon the 
Sacreil W'litin^s, with a body of Scriptural Narrative and Explanation, continning 
from number to nutnber; each number forming, us it is jmlgcd, a fitting imrtion fora 
Sund.ay's leisure. 

TilJ'l .SCRlPTljJlE ATLAS, with tlie Geography of the Holy Land, is sold separately, 

Price 7*. sened, or Us. cloth. 

» ft 

• 4 . 

A rirrORIAL companion and KLY to every history of ENGLAND. 

With 3000 Woodcuts and 21 ('oloured Engravings, price 3G#. in Twenty-four Parts, or 

2 handsoode volumes, cloth, 21. ba. 


OLD ENGLAND. 

A PICTOUIAL MUSEUM ol' NATIONAL ANTIQUITIES. 


'J'his Work opens to all ranks, at the Cheapest jatc, a view of the nr.i'sAr., r.cctx- 
siasjtuai. liAiioMAi., MUMcinAi., und rorot.AB ANTiQOiTirs of England, given inn 
rhronnhigirnl <irder; nnd thus the work is a ^Compatiitin an(Ln Key to every English 
Ilistary. The Engravings embrace the most remarkable of ow Imildiiigs from the 
euilie'it. times — DuuioieAi. Ukmains, C/sritr.DRAos, Aubeys, Cmurchk^, CoIiiKCES, 
Cam-i.»s, Cl vie II Ai.r-s, Mansions, SEeuteiiiiAt. Monuments of our Princes and Nobles, 
porttaitH nf Bricish Worthies and representations of localities associated nith tlieir 
names, ancient Pictures and liluminatftms of Historical Events, tliA ^reat Seals hnd 
Arms of thR Monarchy, Goins and Medals, Autographs; with the fullest pictorial 
iiuUcaiiotis l4‘ the Inuustux, the Arts, the Sroirrs, the Dresses, and the Daily Live of 


the People. 


5. 


Price*18<. in Pai^s, gr \l. 2s. Qd. in hMidsome cloth, 

OLD ENGLAND’S WORTHIES? 


A Gallery of 72 Portraits on Steel, and 12 splendid Illuminated En^pnvingB of some 
remarkable place nr inuiiujnent associated with the life of some one of *AOLI> ENG- 
L.AND'S AVOUTllIES,” arranged in chronological order, thus enabling the reader to 
become fainil^r ^vith the greatest names of his countrymen in illustrative succession. 




C. cox, 12, K^G WlLLIAM STREET, STRAND. 
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LAYAKD’S RESEARCHES AT NINEVEH. 


* W V ^ 4 


Fifth Edition, with 100 Plates ami Woodcuts. 2 volt. 8ro. 3Cs. 

NINEVEH ANi) ITS REMAINS: 

WITli A VISIT lOTHE QIIiVLDEAN CUH18TIANS OP KURDISTAN, 

AND AN INQUIRY INTO<i:HE MANNERS AND ARTS OP 
THE ANCIENT ASSYRIANS. 

By Austen Heniy Layard, D.CX. 


TU£ Tih£S. 

‘ This is, we think, the most extraordinary wc-k of the present a|re, whether 
with reference to the wonderful dUcoveries it describe^ its rcniuikable veri¬ 
fication of our early lUblical history, or to iho tulont, courago, and pei'scveriince 
bi' il.s aK^bpr. Wc have had our Bruces and Mungo Parks, as well as our Pairvs, 
Franklins, backs, and Bosses; but wc (question W’hethcr a more enlightened or a 
more enterprising traveller than Mr. Layard is to be met with in the annal.s of our 
modcni English iiistory.* 

Iaterary Gazette. 

* Here we tako*our leave of one of the most interesting works of our liay, a won¬ 
derful contribution to the dstory of a nation and glorious capital, which hail been 
lost and forgotten before the records of what wc have hitherto been used to consider 
the must ancient histories of the world began.’ 

Examiner. 

* There is a remarkable and delightful combination, in the l)ook before u.s, of 
valuable discovery and interesting personal narrative, such as we remember in no 

similar book of discovery.Mr. Layard is not surpassed by tlie best of the 

old travellers. In the wonders of the stories he lias to tell he very much sur- 
p^cs them all. Books such as'his may help to keep us proud of the naTn<> of 

> Englishmen.Wc can give but few specimens of the work, hut they will 

stimulate the reader’s curiosity to ascertain all. , We repeat that there has been nn 
such picture in any modern book of travels. Pirk is not braver or more adventur¬ 
ous, Burckhardt is nut more truthful, KOthen nut more <gay or picturesque, tlian 
the here of the book beforo us.’ 

Fraser’s SIacazine. 

* There could hardly have been found a man fitter for the task than Mr. I..ayard. 
An unpaid attaclw at Constantinople,' he had wandered through Syria and Asia 
Minorvsoccomjianicd only by ^single friervd, braving all dangers, and acquiring by 
direct intercourse with the people a thorough knowledge of the Oriental character. 
Ills own character meanwhile shines through his modest, niunly, and vigorous 
narrative. Brave, enthusiastic, and persevering, his is the very stuff of which con¬ 
querors are made in the field of science as of war.* 

Tait’s Mai;azine. 

‘ Layani’s Nineveh ” is the most valuable yi’ 0 *k hithcrtc published in reference 
. .to’,A»8yrii^ and especially its metropolis, Nmevekj The volumes will he care¬ 
fully studied by scWlai-s, by a nupicrous class intd^csted in the oliginal Biblical 
narrative, and by all who are desirous of catching the scattered glimpses wc can 
now attain of the state and positi^*n in whieh the palrktrchs of jbe human race 
dwelt. They are two extraordinary volumes.*^ » 

[Conlvmcd, 
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Layard*s Discoveries and Researches at Nineveh— continued. 

Guaroian. 

* Mr. Layanrs book is being read W every one who can afford to buy it, or who 
is lucky enough to get it lent him. T^o such, however, ol' our readers os have not 
yet seen it, it may not be unacceptable to give such a short account of it,as u now'S- 
paper review may allow to be given.^ It must necessarily be far too short and 
imperfect to afford anything like an adequate view o*f one of the most remarkable 
books of our time, lii every way it is a boq)c of excfeding interest. Its chief 
subject, the long-lost Nin*jvch, the vast capital ot* the earliest, pcrhujjs tho 
mightiest, of the world's empires, which Ceased to exist after ages of power before 
history begins, has always supplied matter of doubt and mystery to the inquirer, 
aud of excitement to the imagination. The veil of fivc-and-thirty centuries has 
at last been jiartially withdrawn. To English eyes are presented works art, 
august and magnificent in ^onceptitin, deli(«te and refined in execution, on some of 
which it may b^o Abraham has looked, and on others Jonah, Nahum, and Ezekiel. 
Inscriptions, |)erhaps*of Niuus and Sar^anapalus, <iold liack it seems only for 
awhile their treasures from the investigations of our philologists. All existing 
theories concerning the arts, philosophy, and religions of the ancient heathen 
may have to undergo impo^itt modifications. And all this has been brought 
about by the almost unuidcaefforts of a young Englishriuiti, wh» has burst upon 
the world an accomplisned scholar, a vigorous and beautiful writer, and a man of 
inexhaustible resource and untailing discretion in the munageinent of djlHcijU^nd 
dangerous undertakings. He has restored the Assyrian empire JfT'its place in 
authentic history. He husplacdd before us the Assyrians themselves, in their wars, 
their .sports, and their sacred rites. And he has, in addition to this, given us a 
book of travels second to «one in copious, picturesque, aud apparently acciratc 
ih'scription of the present state of the countries on the Tigris and Euphrates, and 
of some of their most extraordinary and least-known races.* 

Church of Enocano Kf.view. 

‘ This is a very extraordinary book, written by a very extraordinary man ; and 
in truth w'C know' not which the more to admire, the work or its author. Mr. 
Layard has iloiic far more than his modesty permits him to assume; and we very 
inueii regi et, not only for liis sake, but for the honour of the nation, that his labours 
were not more liberally seconded or more significantly acknowledged.’ 

BxNTr.jv’s MiscErxARY. ^ 

* It is very rarely—onec or twieef it may Jie, in a century—that a work of this 

high ciianictcr is brought before us; if we except Sir Gardner Wilkinson's 
“ Ancient Egyptians,” nothing comparable to it has b<»cn scon within our tinv , 
And prolific as has been the pfcss within the last fifty years of publications of 
grtiat interest upon hitherto unknown lands, or of long since extinct nations, yet 
none have equalled it in its surprising aud unexpected and most gratifying revela¬ 
tions ; tike a brilliant and unlooked-ffbr comet, it ^as suddenly burst* into view, 
arousing and astonishing, commandiiig our attention, ond claiming our admiration. 
Our sjmeo forbids us to say more than that ^ever was any man's triumph over 
difficulties more complete, never were discoveries made of greater interest and 
importance, and never were honour and rccompence froiw his countrymen by any 
one more richly merited.* • * ♦ 

* • . 

Just RfiADV, with numerous Illustrations, one volume, post Svo., 

A POPULAR ACCOUNT OF 

MR. LAYARD^'RESEARCIIES AT NmEVEH. 

» f 

rONDEKSED AND ABRIDGED*rilOM HIS DAROER WORK. 

•_ t 

JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 

« 
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TBSOXtOCXCAX. PZtElffiXnittS. 


A GENTLEMAN deceased Ifft ))y his deed of settlement a eon- 

aiderable ftiiiU to l>e applied by liis Trustepi>» at intervals of forty years from l774, 
*11 tlie payment of Two Pienniun?a, for the best JTHEATISKS on tlie following subject:—, 

* The KvitJeiice that there is a Being, all Powerful, Wise, and Gi>od, by whom every- 
tliing exists; and ]iart.tcu)ar]y to obviate difficulties regarding the wisdom and 
goodness of the Deity; and tins, #il the first place, from considerations iude- 
jiendent of Written Rcvelatiofi; and, in the second place, from the Uevelation of 
the Lortl Jesus; and, from the whole, to point out the inferences most necessary 
for, and useful to, mankind.’ 

e 

The* amount of the fund to lie so applied cannot b« less, at any periofl, tlian 1600/., and, 
as nearly as can be ascertained, it will, on occasion of the'iicxt comjietition, be about 
2400/. Three-fourths of the fuijd divisible at each period are apj.minted, by the terms of 
the bequest, to be paid to the Author of fhe Treatise which shall be found by the Judges, 
to be named as aftor-inentioncd, to ])os8es8 the most merit; and the remaining fourth to 
the author of the Treatise which, in the opinion of said Judges, shall lie next in merit 
to the former, ‘ after detiucting therefrom the expense of prkiing and binding three hnmlred 
copies of each of the said Treatises, or of purchasing tliree buudr^ Printed Copies thereof, 
as the said Trustees shall direct, to be distributed by them among Ituch jiersuns to whom 
they^^bjill tl^k the same will prove most useful, or in any other manner that they shall 
judge proper'*' 

• 

The hlinisters of the Established Church of Alierdeen, the PrincijMils and Professors of 
King’s and Marischal Colleges of Aberdeen, and the Trustees of the 'I'estator, are appointed 
to iirtmiiiate and make choice of three Judges, who are to /lecide niMin the comparntive 
merits of such Treatises as shall be laidsbefore them ; and it may be pro]>er to mention 
that, to discourage mean pert'e imances, the Judges are empowered if unanimous only) 
to find none of the Treatises prinluced of sufficient merit to entitle the Writers to the 
Premiums. The Trustees, however, believe that in the present state of the literary world 
this is a contingency which can scarcely occur. 

The 1'rmtcM, deeply sensible of Ibe irnport.ince of tlie Founder's design, ami anxioris, 
as far as lies in them, to do full justice to liis wishes, venture to give an assurance that, in 
appointing the Judges at the proffer time, nothing will be regarded but that eminence 
of character and qualilicatiun which shall secure a satisfactory decision. 

The lime allowed hjf tlie Testator for tlie composition of the Treatises for the next 
periodical conipetition extends to the 1st of Janutfiy, 1894; and Ins Trustees do now in¬ 
timate, in cumpUance with his appointment, that those who shall become C(<m)K’titi>rs for 
^the said Prizes must transmit their Treatises to AI^EXANDEU and JOHN VVEBSTEli, 
Advocates in Alienleeu, agents of the Trustees, in time to be with them on or before the 
said 1st day of January, lt:lj4, as none can be received alter tliat dale ; and they must be 
sent free of all expense to the Trustees. * 

The Judges will then, without delay, proceed tb examine and decide upon the compa¬ 
rative merits of such Ticatises as shall be laid lre4)re them ; and the Trustees will, at the 
first teim of Whitsunday after tlie determination of the Judges, pay the Premiums to the 
successful Candidates, agreeably to the will of the Testator. 

*• > 

As it teni^ much to on finpartial decision that the names of the Authors should be con¬ 
cealed from the Judges, the Trusted request tha^ the Treatises may not be in the hand¬ 
writing of their resjiective Authors, nor have their names annexed to tliem. Each Treatise 
must be distinguished by a peculiar motto; this nio^^o must lie written on the outside of 
a sealed letter, cont&ihing the Author’s name anil his address, and sent along « ith bis 
performance. The names of the successful Candidates only shall be known by. opening 
their letters. The otlier letters shall be destroyed unopened. The Writers of the unsuc¬ 
cessful Treatises may afterwards have them returned, by ^ipnlyiv'g to Messrs. WEBSTER, 
or the Trustees, and by mentioning only the motto whi(‘h ttley may hdve assumed. 

X^etters a<hlrei;ed as aliove (post-paid) will meet with due attention; and it will save 
much troulile in answering inquiries, to announce that there is iiO restriction imposed as tu 
the length uf the Treatises. 

Aberdeen, 18/ft Sept,^ 1850. 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTON 

Have just Published the following Books: 
nniE SE(;OND SERIES of OCCASIONAL SERMONS on 

CHURCH QUF^STIONS of the DAY, preached iu Westminster Ahbev Rv 
CHRISTOPHKR WORDSWORTH, U^..^non of Westminster. ' ^ 

?n^K«Juna"l7’>'“'f St. John ; on the Claim of the Bishoii of Rome to cx<>rcise JnriwlietioB 
>> f Pn Sees.-e. ijt. Petet at Anti.ich, and the Roman 

^ i® ? holdier a^hrutiiui Biiililer.—4. The Hecont I'rop..**! oftheChurel* 


. —" ,— uiiiiuer.—1 n« itecont i'roposul oftlieChurrl* 

ot Rome to make a .New Amole ol Faith.—a. Cimrch Synwls.—6. Secc8«iuu* to the Church of Rome — 
7. I he I’rivilefcw and Duties oftheI.aity In «\o. 8j. » , • .u.c. u. ivoiue. 

I.atelypubliB|f6d. The FIRST SERBvS, New Edition, e*. 

JOURNAL of a TOUR in ItAI.Y in 1850, with an Account 

if*?" with flic POPE at the Vatican. Hy the Rev. GEORGE TOWNS¬ 

END, D.D., Canon of Durliani. Second E«Htion. Iu post 8vo. Is, Qd. 

THE FAIR ISLAND: a Descriptive Poem on tlie TsiTe of 

•V^iGHT. ByKDxMUND PJ.:KL. Estp, Author of ‘ The Return,*‘Judge Not/&c 5 ,. 

SK:!KNESS ; its TRIALS and BLESSINGS. Second Etikion. 

In small 8vo. Os. An APPENDIX ia now'addhd (which may be had seiiaralely') con¬ 
taining Suggeatioua to Persona iu Attendance on tlio Sick and Dying 

THE ORATION OR DEMOSTHENES on’ the (?ROWN 

Edited from the best Text, with ENGLISH NOTES and Grammalicar Reference* Jlv 

K^HICHEVEK Arnold. M.A.,RectornfLy„don, andSFel- 

low ol IniiiLy College, Cambridge. In li'ino. -is. (i<L 

Also. !•> thi‘S»m<* Editor, witli l'aii;liKli Notes, uoifarmlvuiintcd 
The OLVNTllIAC ORATIONS of DE.MOS'I HKNES. ?is. , 

A New Volume of TWENTY-FOUR SHORT LECTURES 

oa the CHURCH (^ATKCHJSM. Ry the Ven. EDtVAUD liEUKNS M.A. jfrcli- 
dearon of Beiks. In I*2 itio. -Is. Ur/. * ’ '* 

THE AJAX OF SOPHOCLES, with ENGLISH NOTES 

translated fiinu the German of V. W. S(;HNE1DKVVIN, by the Rev. U. R. PAUL Vicar 
ot St. Angusline’s, Riistol, and late Fellow of Exeter College, llxfoid. Ediletl by the 
Rev. T. K. Ahnoii), M A., Rector of Lyndon, and lute Fellow of Trinity College Can> 
budge. In l2mo. ds. ’ 

A NEW HARMONY of tho GOSPELS, in the Form of 

LEC I'TJRKS. Ry the Rev. L. VERNON HARCOURf, M.A. Iu 3 vols. 8vo. '2l.8s. 

THlh TEMPLIh ; :in Essay on the AUK, the TABERNACLE 

ami tlie 'i'EMPLK of .I EHUSALKM ; plowing the Cot ir.spondeiice of their Forms with 
tiiose ol CU-hlc AuTlntertMie. Ry EDWARD CH.VULES HAKKVVlLL. With Rlus- 
ti.ilive Phates. hi rov.il bvo- i.S.v. 

TIH: HANDBOOK of FRENCH VOCABULARY. 4.^. Gd 
I'HE HANDBOOK of GERMAN VOCABULARY. 4s. 

Tlie'c t'oculinlunes contaiua (’nlleciion ol'Nonnt ainl,Vorl)s, willi their usn*l coiubuia- 
lions, and a caiefully arranged Selection fif the most necessary Wonls and Phi8«es. ‘ifiey 
.ire edited (from the Geimun of Dr. C\HL J^i.oTz) by tin* Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVEU 
iVRNOLD, 51 A., Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellhw of Trinity College, Cambridge 

ANNOTATIONS on the APOSTOLICAL EPISTLES. Dc- 

sl^ied chiefly for tlie use of Students of the Greek TexJ". ^'ol. ih. CoNTKNif: THES- 
SALUNIANS—HEBREWS. Ry THfjMA.S WIW.IAMSON PEILK, D.D., Head 
blaster of Reptoa School, and late Fellow and Tutor of Timiry College Cambridge In 
Svo. 13s.—Tlie ANNOTATIONS ov die EPISTLE to the HEB^^WS may lie had 
separareP^ 5s. 

A DEFENCE of REVEALED RELIGION; comprisinff a 

Vindication of the Miracles of the OM and New Tcbtaini-nfs from the Attack.* of R^i,m 
alist* and Iiitidel*. % JOS^IP^ UROWN, M.D- tu post Svo. 7*. 6<^. 

THE PRIVILEGE^ iJUTIES, and DiVNGERS innhe ENG¬ 
LISH RRANCII of the CHURCH of CHRIST at the Present Time; Six Se.mons 
preacheil at Canterlmry Cathedral in September and Octolier 1850. By BENJAMIN 

HARRISON, M.A.,Arclp1eacon of Meidstuue, ayd Cauoiiot Canterbury la8vo 5 s Qd 
LAY§ of PALESTINE. In small 8vm 75. Gd. 

RI\TNGT(Nj*S,.St. I’dld’a Chuichyard and Watoilon Pl.ir.. 
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LAVEtTGRO, BY GEOEGE BOBEOW. 


"pAELY application should lap made for LAVENGRO, or any 

A-i oAct recent Work of intereit, by all Subscribers atMUDIK’S SELECT 
LIBRARY, '2H, Un-KU Kino STBEiix, Bi.oomsui/ky SfitiMUj. An aroj.lesupnly of every 
Rood new Work is furinshed on the (fdy 6f Pnlilicafion. Single Subscription, ONE 
GUINKA jier Aninim; Firet-Closs Country^ SuUcription, Two Guineas and upwards, 
according to the number of Voiuraes requiiedt A Prospectus will be forwarded on appli¬ 
cation. , 

f. f 


ROAD AND RAILWAY GUIDE THROUGH ENGLAND. 


*“ Price lOj. 6t/., K New Edition, peatly enUrgcil, of 

■DLACICS PICTURESQUE TOURIST, and ROAD and 

-i-> Railway (urioR-uooK tbroiyfU England amiiWALEs, containing i9i 

Routes, and 26 elaborately constriicteft Maps and Charts, besides Views of the .Scenery. 
The index contains upwaids of fiOGO Names, and embraces a List of the Inns in all the 
Towns and Villages. The Volume is teisely writteip closely printed, and portable. 

• tH new route*. *2 cnxiMnl clnuti. nml ui'wuuls c>r Kid pngeSSf Mleiprew Imwe been added to whnt 
m pH olden i>U«e w.\a llu* che.ijii- l, llic lM'»t,aiid Ihe h uidicsl book ofiw kiud.’-~S/«rffllor. 


ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, Edinburgli; and Sold by all Booksellers. 


Dean Milman’s Edition of Gifibon’a Rome. 

■ ♦ m 

Scrniui BtliiUm. 21iorov<jhly rcriatif, n ifli Mapn, 0 rofn. Siv., '\l. 3,s., 

THE DEC LINE AND FALL 


OP 



BY EDWARD GIBBON. 

EdITKD, WITU N«>TK!>, IJY IvKV. II. IT. MIIiMAN, DkAS* Of S'f. Paiil’n, 
n *• ■ AM) M. GIHZOT. 

' ‘ '' ■ • ■ " 

Tni!* EniTioN {ontains rnr. tii atkd Text, carefully rotijted.p.'utlculurly in 
the quotations, and illnstri^twl with Notes to coircct thcerruis of Gilibon, and esperially to 
put t)ie vnwary reader tm liU guard against'his mtsstatements regarding Cbristidnity. 

_ l___H_ 

* Tbc rditor's illiietrntions are in overy respect sii«'h as mi^bt have been anti- 

npatod from hi* diiardclcr a.x one of the most?accomplished seholareand writers of 
his lif'tncw. * 

* The notes of Miln»an are partly original and partly derived from Guizot, 
Wem k, St. Martin, and others ; and they not q|dy cY»p030 the author’s base iiisi- 
imotions and Bareasuis against Clirislinnity, bnk alio cast muhh additional light on 
the history'rtsellV —Pieface to thti American JSdftidn^ 


JOHN Murray; albeMarle street. 

9* 
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N£W THROLOGICAi; JOUBNAI.. 


On tho 2Sth instKnt was published, No. I., price 4*,, of 

'VIIE THEOLOGICAL C-RITIC; a Quarterly Journal. 

L Kdited Uy tl.e Uev. THOMAS KERCHRVER ARNOLD, M.A., Rector ol 
Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity Coilo^,,Caiy^bridge. 

'I'liis Journal will embrace Tlieology in its widest acceptation, and several articles of 
each number will bo dei-^ofed to Biblical Crijiciam. . 


CONTENTS, 

t. N«*wtn,vn*s Ninth I^cttue.—2. (•nl.itiBUH lii. 13.—3. (^ribiinl DfSHnuon.—1. I^epsius on Biblic."*! 
Chronoloifj5. TIm* Miuibtry of the poily —(J. Kdtojii.s xiv.— 7. the.itciist 5om tSe the Papacy ?— 
w. Modern lulith'liiy: Mi^s M irtuieiu .lud Mr. .\ikmaou.—St (hdiimli.tii and ihc Early Iii'>h Mis- 
MOtiarieb.—lU. Dr. liioonirield and Mr. AlfotU.—11. ‘ Tliuigj Old and New.* 

RivlNUTONs, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


LITJERARl? INSTITUTIONS. 


^EVERAL of tluf principal Literary Institutions in Eni?lantl are 
^ fiupplied from MUDfKS SELECT LIIUlAltV with NEW and CHOICE BOOKS 
on IIIHK. A cmisiderablcreduction is llius made in tlicirexjwndilnre.aiiil a better accouj- 
iModatioii aiTurded to their memlx/^ ^lum could ]H)S3ihly be effected by any other arrange- 
lueiit. A Prnsjjeetiis, containing a I^isf of the hcht recent Works, with th*c Teima of Suh- 
sertpdoii, will 1 hi forwarded^>n apjilieation. 

f-'lIARLES EDWARD MUDIE, ‘2S, Upj)cr King Street, Illoomsbur^Square.’’** 


THE NEW GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 


Hecptilly publWied, in 12 vols. 8vo., elcRantly printed mdouble culumDs, 

A NEW GENERAL BlOGRAFlLICAL HK.lTIONARY. 

Piojeeted and partly uiranged by the l.ito Rev. HU (ill JAMES ROSE, R.l)., 
Principiil of King's College, LuiKion, 

■j'ius Woik IS intendcil to supply a deficiency in our literature whieh has existed since 
the coinple'ion of Mr. Clialmcib’s Riograpliical Dictioinry, in Isjy, Tiiat publication, 
ii'jw nearly ob-olcfe, contained less fliaii 9UU0 names, while (he piescnt Work contains more 
than 20,nun. It has lieoii most caiv-fullv edited and compileil hy cxpeiicuoed wiileis, who 
have availed ihem.scdves of the vast body of materials wiiich domestic and foreign literature 
has rij’ late ye.irs siijipliod. 1'he greiit variety and extensive uint^e of its contents, far ex- 
(ding those of any ofhi r iiuxlern biogi iptiical ])uhlieation in our hingiiagc. must render 
I. a v«'iv iinpoilaiil aihlifion to e\eiy publA and jin^Mte J..ihi/iry, both as a wirrk of refer- 
e-M-e, .u.d a stoichouse of iiif.amalion and ainuseineiit lor all clasMis of leaders. 

l.MTidiii: I«. Foliowca; Kivingtoiis; E, Hodgson ; J. M. Richardson; .f. Ihiiu; G.* 
tiie.HihiMil: ami Co.; T. Uoswoith ; 11. VS'j-,ljfioiiine; II. (r. Holm; and (i.Willis. 

Al-.o foi J. Dtuglitioi, Cambiidge; and J. H. Paiker, Oxl'oid. 


DR. ACHILLI’S 

> 


DISCLOSURES. 


.Iimt ptililishi'd, ill S\o.. li.iioNoriD'ly hound, piic* IOj. C<f, 

D KALINGS WI’l'H THE INai'ISITU^’N', or, Papal Rome 

_hcrPiie.'Is and her Jesuits. By Rev. (ilACIINTC) AtliHILLI, D.D. 

* Dr. .^chiUi's mesl vjluahle *'OoK..*Iiicii, independently «; tlio oioU imiHWtMul infoimatioQ U'coo- 
t.iins liriMtlii'b II spirit ol leivent pivlj .mil cIluoIiuu, «liit*h im one l>iit a w.m thornuglily riiiivi4ccd of 
the iintlih oi Chrii.uamtj, as boP foiih iii tlu*oiil> mi.illililo Wind of Tuuh, C9u!«l have umiI.'— Bell’g 

J/easiuijcr. '• , „ , . ., 

‘ The hno’AjCimtams intern-d rvidenee ofliuth —.V/>m tiih,,-. 

• As ilhi.str.itnis ibe feiirf'il curse of 1'opi‘iy, Dr. Acbilli'i. book is very valuable. At the present crisis 
ii di-serves:>n oxtensiNCCiirulaiuui i'lrindai'/ of Ju eulnm 

'III. Ai^hitii has many tulles lo A‘ .m Jfotliority on all that rfliles to th - Inquisition '— Bspre^s. 

* Amongst the many volomei, whichyRc •pceiil Koftmn C.ilbolic movement lias called into existence, 
this woikof In. AcluiU’s is likely tc^btain the most pcimjoeul popularity. As .in able«iul Incid digest 
l’.)p<‘ry.->aa a graphic descripUon of many of th«« practices of the Uomish ('hmeh,—and as the 
iccoril of the exponence of a \i«ur*iib and cidigiitcncd iitIImI, ihe woik is one of the most valuable which 
ilic Mibici'l h i'> c.illcd forth. .There is, however, in the genet.ilities ol om outlior's account, a tni'hOil* 
nc-.s, .1 kuowieilgc and iiMStery of !iis subjeej, and oppuri^iuity of oliseivation, which wiU go far to make 
liu tolunii* astandard work in defence of th^ pnnciplcs of krotesuniism.'—^tAra. 

• * Artiiuk HALf, ViRTi s, and Cu.,‘:5, PaFermstcr Row. 
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MRS. MARKHAM’S SCHOOL HISTORIES. 


I. 

T/iis Day is Published, a Neu Kdition, with Woodcuts^ I2»wo., 7». 

A HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

4 ' 

From the First Inrasion by the Romans ti> the Htli yea^ of the Rcigii of Quecn Victoria. 

With Conversations at tlie end of each Chajiter. 

^ BY MRS.^MAEKHAM. 

c 

^ Mrs. Markham’s Histories are well known to muny of our reader?, and more 
particularly to all those engaged in the instruction of youth. Her Histories of 
England and Franco arc descrvAlly*’ very popular ; and wc have been givim to 
understand, in proof of this assertion, that of her Histories upwards ai'JiJiy^six 
thomand copies liave been sold.’— Bell's Messcyyer. 


II. 

Z?y the Same. A New FAition, tciih nmnerous IFoot/ivds, l‘2mo., 7s. Of/., 

A HISTORY OF hTlANCE, 

From the Conquest hy tlie (lauls to the Death of Ijouis-Pljllippe. With Cojivois -.iIdjjs 

.it the on*l of each Chujiter. 

‘ 'Fhese works are eonstrncted on a plan which is novel and we' think well 
chosen, and wc are glad to liiid that they arc deservedly popular, fur they (anuot 
he too strongly rocoinnicnded, as adapted for the perusal of youth .’—Joiunal of 
Education. 


in. 

L'ni/'orm with the tthave, with numerous Wvudeuts, \2mo., 7s. dd,, 



« 


From the Invasion of tlie Kiinj^hnn hy the Uonians under Muiiiis to the Battle 
, of Leipsic, 

‘ The work before us is ok the plan yo ttsefully adopted by Mrs. Markham, 
namely, that of jtuliciously eonden^ng all the more licnvy and tedious mailer, atal 
eiiUvcning her p^ges, when narrating slirrim' fuels, .so as to tix tlm attention ami 
excite an interest in the youthful reader. The volume’bclorc us doscip'-cs to takt? 
its place beside the Histories of England an<l France by Mrs. Muiki^am, and wc 
predict that it will become equally popular .’—Belts Messair/rr. 

* A very valuable comjiciuliurn of all that is iwpt important in German lfi:?tnry. 
The facts have been accurately and laboriously <^lcctc«l from authentic sourct^s, 
and they ai*6 luridly arranged so as to invest them wnh the interest which naturally 
pertains to them .’—Eranyrlical Mltyazine. ® 


• • f 

JOHN MURE AY, ALREMARLE ^TREES'., 
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THE LONEOK BOOK SOOIETY. 

HE following Works were delivered at the Residence of every 

A]i|)liratit within a week after Llie date of publicationLavengro; Edwardes'e 
PinijaU; Dahomey; Uuvings in the PaciHc; the Life of Bieliop Stanley; Voyageof the 
Piiuce Albert; Merklanil; Nathalie; Alton Locke, &c. There can be no delay or dis- 
appoiiitiueiit to any SiiiMcnherK wlio re(|(iue an oaily }icru-,al of all the best new woiks. 
Fur Ihuspectiises apply at MUDIK S SKLUCT LlDUAllY, 2S, Uppoa Kino Street, 
Pi.ouMsuiHY Sui'ARE; oi lo the Piiiicipul ^ifgeiits, Munia and Sons, 15, Cuveiiity 
Street, and Cuaules Wilson, 37, Wigniore^Sfrcet, Cavendisli S<iuare. 

Works on Engineering, Archiilecture,*and fhe other 

Sciences of Construction. 

Stevenson’s (A.) Account of SKKRRyvosK Ligiitiiousk, witli 33 

Eii^ruvin^-s on Steel, and 117 •Woodcuts.4to 

Stevknsion’s (D.) Mabij^k Surveying and Hyuromeiby, with 13 En 

gravin^is ami niiirmrous Woodcuts .Royal 8vo 

SuiPiiuiuDiNG, by Auffustin F. D. Creuzo, 1* Plates .... 4tu 
Architrctchk ami Ruilding, by W. lloskinjr, F.S.A., 35 Plates 4to 
Rmlways, by Tdciit. Lecount,•Plates ami Woodcuts . . , . , 

Steam and Steam N \vu;at*io\. by Tf. S, lliis>ell, 80 Woodcuts, . 

Tjie SrEAM-ENGi.M-i| b? J. S. llussell, 24H \N'oo{leuts. 

ADAM and CIlAULKS ilLACK, Kdinhurgh ; and Sold by all Jlgjiksclleis.' 


Works Just Published by WILLIAM PICKERING. • 
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Oct.jvo, x'illi Portrait, 11«.. 

HHIE LIRE OF THOMAS KEN, lUshop of Bath and AVolE. 

J-. liy a LAYMAN. 

AN AUGITMP:NT for the KOYAL SUPREMACY. 

By the Uev. SANDERSON ROOINS, M.A. 

Also, rm-Kllv, Lv tlic* s.imi*. 

SOME REASONS ACIATJlS'l' tiic REVIVAL of CONVOCA¬ 

TION. Svo., U. * 

A Ni'w Edition, 8vo., «illi KionUhpioci*, ‘ Eoi'i' Tlonio,’ engravod l>y Roliinson, after a PaiutitiR liy 

(ilK'lClUO, • • 

OF THE IMITATION OF JESTTS CHRIST. Translated from 

the Latin Oiigiiia), as**ribcd to Thomas a Kempia. By T. F. D113DIN, D.i). 

A Ni-w EiHtion, 24mr>."i»rice^^., • ^ 

KEMPIS, HE TMITATIONE CHRISTT, ot Contomiitu Mundi, 

omninm que ejtis VaiiitTtura, Libli IV. Codex tie Adv'ocatis Seculi xiii. 

Pcap..S\o,, • 

* POEMS OF EARLY. A^P^ARS. In* Nine Chajjlets By 

a WRANGLER of Trinity College, Cambiiilge, M.A. 

Svo., bs. dd., 

REGENERATION ;*or*Divine and Iluinan Na4we. A Poem io 

Six Hooka. By GEORGE MARSLAND. 

' His i>oem U a very respectable one. Tlu- nulUur is a ^tunch I'rotestam.’— lieview. 

Nearly ready, Jn 8 tijA. 6T4,BUinfoini with the Library Lditiona of Hertictt and Taylor, 

THE WORKS OF/o>IN MILTON in VERSE and PROSE. 

Printed from the Original Editions. • 

With a Lift of the Author, by*lhe Rev. JOHN MITFORD, 

,* Wii-liam'Pickeuini, 177, Piccadilly. 

Q. JSeb., .Vo. 176. ' E 
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SO QUARTEIU.Y LITERARY ADVERTISER. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 

Price Threepence; Stampedy to go Free hyPosty Fourpence» 

Th* Contents of tlio LITERARY GAZETTE are arranged tnider the following beads 

Eeviews, Summary, Communications, and Varieties. 

Rbviews.— Alt new English Y'orhs of sufficient ii.teiest, and occasionally Foreigi» 
Works, are reviewed by the best authorities on the subjects of which they treat. 

SruMARV.—R>ief critical and arudvtical notices are giveit under thU head of all new 
w oi'ks |)ublished du'ing the yoccodiiig week, returning to such of tliem for more elaborate 
notice as seem eligible for the purpose. 

Communications.—F oreign Correspondence, Biographiej, and Communications bearing 
on the interests of Literature, Science, or Ait. 

Vauirtif-s.—S craps of Literary, Scientific, Musical, Dramatic, and .4rt Gossip in the 
usual form of paiagraphs. 

Thk fjTKRARY (tA/ette IS published e\'ery Satnrttay in time for despatch by the 
Morning Mads, and is sold by every Bwkseller and JJevrsvetn or 'n tlie Unile<i Kingdom. 

Snbscritiers renillting in ailviuice (half-yearly, Sd .; or yearly, I7r- •Id.') will receive 
their < opics, ^ per, on Saturday arteinoon or Sunday moiiiing. 

Ti»e LiTERAJiy Gazette is re-issued in Mimlhly Ihirts, price One SAi7/in<y, and may 
be \mi\yfree of expense, in all parts of the country with the Magazines. 

IjOudou ; EIeeve and IIeniia.m. 5, Henrietta Stieol, Covent Garden. 

SCEPTICISM AND ROMANISM. 

THE BRITISH QUARTERLY RE\TEW. 

No. XXV., price Six Shillings. 

CONTENTS. 

1. Hem's (!atnpa?j;ns in Trnnsylv:ui5a. I ' H. The Unucrsitics Oonimij.*»ioTi. 

a. Til" t/iuMm-try ol'the Sunlx'JiTti. j ’ 7. Slate's «>f t’ciitml \nionea. 

3. The Miiiiii(.lii)<“ 1 ol the \tl,i>. Italy, (leiniaiiy, ^ml KuKlaDil. 

4. I'^N t>t under ihe I‘hAin<ih«. I 9. WdCKett i»i the Mjciiiscupc. 

■'>. Itutl'oli. ]ii> Life and Wutuig'*. I I<|. Kni’laiul aud the l*apae\. 

Criticisniii uu Books, &c. . 

The niUTISH QU.\RTEHLY REVIKW embraces Di-scusslon on nil Qiiestions con¬ 
nected with Llterafuie, Science^ Art, aiid Politics. On all tliese topics it is fiee to deliver 
as. honestVeidiet; and men of tlie first slatus iii'Sntelligence on sucti subjects—not only iu 
Kngland, but on the ('onlineiit and in our Cojonies—are among its contributors. 'Witli 
regard to Social Policy, its views arc«on tlie side of all measures tending to give stability 
to Law, and to se<-urethe Moral .ind Pnlifical Klevalioii ot ttie People. But this jomnal owes 
its origin to jeligioiismep. ' It was ph'dgcd from the first to defeiiil Cliristiauity, as set ft'th 
in the Cluisti.ui Scriptures, ag.iiii^* the Pliilosyphical Scepticism of our time on the one 
hand, and ag.ainst attempts to levivc the Suj>e«lition8 of Romauism on the other. If there 
were signs liesiioakiiig danger fur those questions some seven yeais siiiee, we scarrHy need 
say that those sigysi^ave now assumed a maguituRe greatly more formnlalde, j,,VVe have 
reason to know that our labour in this direction h;is not been in vain; and the thoughtful 
men who look with interest on lli** oscillations of thi^ great ponfliot may feel itsuied that 
we uieim to bring to it an increased amount of vigilance and energy. 

_---^ . 

*** Very sjieedily, a Series of Cheap Reprints oP Ardelej wliich have appeared in this 
Journal, touci.ing Infidelity and ltoinaiu>.in. will be publislied under the title of the 

BRITISH quarterly TRACTS. 

London: J\ckson and W.m.voud; and StMi’KiN, MA^r'ilAhT,, and Co. 
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Now r<»ad 5 ’, in crown 8vo., cloth lettered, price 8s, 8rf., 

THE CLASSICAL GAZETTEER, 

A Dictionary of Ancient Geography, Sacred and Profane. 

By W iL L1 VM»H AZl. ITT, Kst*., 

IJAKUISTLlt, Ol' -J’llK «lDi)I.C/rEMri,E. 

‘ A very useful liook of reference, coiiuJljintf a vast uinount of information compressed 
into !i small ciiuijuiss.'— 

* This viiluiihle and careJ'ul]^'>compi1ed work lilllt up an* Jnafus that has long been de¬ 
plored by ail poisons htmlying anoienr litcriltjire.’— Morniiiti Hi'mld* 

WHITTAKER AND CO.. AVE-MAUIA LANK. ' 

THE AI^THCAl'S EDITIONS, • 

r|LLENT)ORFFS* METHOD of LEARNING to READ, 

V/ WIUTK, and 8FEAK a LANGUAGE in SIX MONTHS. . 

1. ADAPTED TO THE PB-ENCH. 

Written expres-sly for the Englisii Student. By Dr. H. G. Oi.lendokfk. 
Svo.ffl^iird Kdition, jwice I2s. clotli. 

. 21 ADAPTED TO THE ITALIAN. 

Written expressly for the Kiiglish Student. By Dr. H. G. Oj.lkndohkv. 

Svo., Second Edition, price lis. cloth. ^ 

3. ADAPTED TO THE GERMAN. 

Written expressly for the Knglish Student. By Dr. H. (i. On r snoRW. In Two P.irfH. 
Parti., S'-ventti Editioti. pitci* 12a., 8vo. clotli. Pait 11., Second Edition, ])rici% I2ii., 
8vo. cloth. The Parts sohl separately. 

KEYS to the IT'ALIAN, FRENCH, ant) CiERMAN SYS¬ 

TEMS, prepared hy the Aullior, Puce Is. each, cloth letteied. 

*** It is necessary for flmse who desire to .wail tliein.^eives of the present method to 
notice that these are the only Knglisli editions sanctioned by Dr. OUendorlT, ami he deems 
ativ other totally inadeipiate foi the purpose of Ktigiish instinction. and for the eluciii[iln)ii 
of the nietliod so Kirongly recunnnemieit by <.'<i]>taiii Basil [{all an<l otli'*!’ eminent 
writers. Thev should he ordeied with the l^uhlisiier s name, ami, to prevent errors, every 
copy has its NuujI«ci and the .-Vulhor's .Snrnalme. 

Loudon: WHITTAKER and CO.f and DRI.AU and CX). and to be had of any 

* Bookselli’r. 


CORRECTED, ^AMENDED, AND ENLARGED, FOR THE 
, ENGLISH STUDENT, 

F LUG El/S COMPLETE DK/LTOTUVRY of the GFJC^AN 

and ENGLISH I.^^\N(JUAGF.S,/:NGLISH-GKUM AN ami GERMAN-ENGLJSH. 
Ailaptod to tile Knglisli Student hy Cl. .A. Flii.img, Pioh-bioi IIkiaiann, .and .1. OxunfoiM'. 
FouUh Edilion, in 2 tliirk voU. large Syo., ledneeil to 2Ks'. cli'tli Iclleied. 

, Tlie Loudon edition of Kiugel’s DictiiAi.iry is nnque.f.nn.ihly superior to every other, 
with the exception of Hdjx'rt, which is too conijn^iieiK'NC inul costly to rwrnniaml moie 
than a veiy l.miti-ii sale. Tin- gr**at advantagi* wliicli if int'.iojsC-i over tlie oti;;inal C-iernian 
etlition (as well as over all otlier Dictionaries pulih'iicd in Cii'iinany) Is, that it lias hee 
thoroindily lemodelled and adapteft to the wants ni l‘!!igli>.li slmh.-jjts hy ci.inpeleftt .scholui. 
in tin/country ; and altliuiigh, in point of M/e, ioiiner edition.s may liave ar>peaied nunc 
ex|K'itsK’e than some others, yet tliis edilion lain/ leduced to it is now inncii cheapci : 

the hulk ofthe latter Dietioipiiies la‘in,{, lit most e.is<s produced hy the incoipinatioii of.i 
maid of otisolele ^oids imi i^loss piirase^, wliii-h .erv«' latiter lu embarrass and peiplex. 
than to aksi&t the sLdciit. jf • 

• Also, jrtNt publ slictl, nuw an.l cliei^'cr I-iIjIh n, * 

An ABRIDGMENT* of Llie SAME, for”* younger Stmlcntj!, Travellers. &c. By J. 
OxtNKoiiD and C. Fi:ili.no. ,Roy.il ISmo,, price If ,, lit/, itiougly bor.nd. 

, * London ; \Vi itj:.\kir and Co., Dui.au and Co., and D. Xutt. 
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C A 13 E I D G E B O Q K S, 

Published or preparing for Publication 

BY JOHN- DEIGHTON, 


A TRANSLATION of the EPISTLES of Clement of Rome, 

I’olyrai ji, aiul Igiiat'.iif • and m the APOLOGIES nf Juslin Mjirfyr ainlTeitulliaii: 
wl^h an Iiitioiluctwjii and brief Notes Uln^tsative of tiie j-Inclesiastical History of riie First 
Two Centuries. IJy the Uev. T. iCiievat.i.ikr, B.D., late Fellow and Tutor of St. 
Catharine’s Hall. New Etiition, Svo, {Nearltf readif.") 

Tile Inti-oduction will contain an acconnt of the }ireseiit state of the question respecting 
the integrity of the Greek Text of the Kpistlei of Ignatius, with reference to the Syriac 
version of stime of them lately edited by Mr. Cuitton, 

LITURGItI-: BKITANNICyR ; or, the’seiieral j:ditions of the 

Book of Common Prayer of tfie CIiukVi of' England, from ils compilation to tbe last re¬ 
vision ; to»etlicT willi the Liturgy set forth for tlie use of the Church «)fScotland. Arranged 
to show their respective variations. By W. Kbelinc, B.D,, Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Secoinl Edition. {Nearly ready.) * • 

A HISTORY of the ARTICI-ES of RELIGION ; including, 

among other Documents, tlie X. Articles (I5-16), tlu* XIII. Articles (15II&), the XLII. 
Afftt^les (15^J, the XI. Articles tlie XXXIX. Articles (15(12 and 1571), the 

Lambeth Articles (15‘J5), the Iristi Articles (1015); witli llIiiKtiations from the Syin- 
Iwlical Bo»>ks ot the Uoinan and Beformetl Coinimniions, and from other contemporary 
sources. By C. Hardwick, M.A., Fellow and Chaplain of St. Calliarine's Hall, and 
W kitehall IVoacher. {Heady.) * 

SERMONS ; an Proposition of the Thirty-Nine Articles, de¬ 
rived from theWrittugs of tin- ddi-r Divines. By the Ilev.W. B. Hopkins, M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of St. Cathaiiac's Hall, and formeily Fellow of Calus College, 

The STUDIES of tlie UNIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE, a 

Discourse on. By A. Skuowick, M.A., F.U.S., Fellow of Trinity College, and Wood- 
wjudlan Professor, Camhritlge. The Fiftli Edition, WJtli Additions and a CopiouB Pre- 
lunaiary Disseifation. Svo. 12.v. 

The GREEK TESTAMENT: with a Critically Revised Text, 

a Digest of vaiious llfcailings. Marginal llefereiiccs to Verbal and Idiomatic Usage, Pro¬ 
legomena, atid a Critical and ExegeJical (amuiieutary. For the use of Tlieological 
StudenU and Miuisiei-*. By II. At.vo«i>, M.A., Vicar of Wymeswold, fA'icesteisiiiic, 
, low of Trinity College, Cambritlge. Vol. 1. ll. 4s, //. t»i the iVess.) 

MORAL EVIDENCE, a Treatise on, illustrated by numerous 

Examples, hotli of Gcnetal Priuciplesand ofSpecillc Actions. B} K. A. Ssmeulen, M.A., 
late Cti.TpIa'ri of Tiinity College, Cambridge, tivo. 7«. 6<i. 

An ANALYSIS of PALMER'S -ORIGINES LITUROIC7K; 

or, Aiiliipiities of the English Hitnal'J and of his Dissertation on Primitive Liturgies. 
For the use of Students at the Universities, and Candidates for Holy Orders wlio have 
read the original woik. By'W. Beal, LL.D., F.S.A., Vicar of Brooke, Norfolk. I2nia. 
6rf. «• ' • 

jESCHYLUS—TRAGCPIDI.^. Rccensuit, cmendavit, expla- 
navit, ct bievihus Notis instiuxit F. Pai.bv, A.M., ' Urn Coll. Div. Johan. Cant. 2 vuls. 
Hvo. I/. 4s. 'i'he Plays may be had separately. '' 

ARUNDINES GAME Sive Musarum Cantabrigiensium 

Lusus Catiori; cullegit ulque edidit H> Dkorv, A.M. tyiarta. 8vo. {In the J*ress.) 

EURIPIDIS TRAGCEDI^ PRIO&?.S QUATUOR, ad 

tiilem Manuscriptorum omendata* et hrevihus Notis emendationem potissim.im rattoiies 
reddauLlbus iustniclae. Edidil R. PoRsdX, A.M., &c., recedsuit auasque notulas sub- 
jecit J, Sciioi-EFIELD. Editlo Terlia. 8vo. {In the^ Press.) 

JOHN DEIGHTON, CAMBRIDGE. 
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CAMBRIDGE BOOKS PUliLISHKD BY JOHN DEIGHTON—CWtWt/. 

CORNEWI TACITI OPERA. Ad Codices antiquissimos 

exactH ct emenduto, Commenlario cntico et ex^etico illustratu. Edidit F. Riitek, Prof. 
Bonneiisis. 4 vols. 3vo. 1/. Sjj. A few copies printed o» tluck vellum paper, imperial 
8vo. ll. 4s. 

GEMS of LATIN” POETRV : with Translations, selected and 

illustrated by A. Amos, Esq., Author of ihe^great Oyer «f»Poisoniiijf, &c. Ac. (^JVearltf 
ready.') 

DESCKIPTIONSof.tlie BltrriSIftPAL-^.OZOlC POSSILS 

added by Professor Sbdgwk’K to the Woodvvatdian Qillection, and contained in the Geo¬ 
logical Aluseum of the University of Cambriilge. >Vilh Figures of the new and imper¬ 
fectly known Sjiccies. By F. M‘Coy, Professor of Geology, &e., QueeiiN College, Belfast, 
Author of the ‘ Caibonifeious Biinestone Fossils of lit land,’ and * Synu^isis of tlie Siliiiian 
Fossils of lielanti ■ Parti. 4to. {^hi^the J^rcss.) • 

PLANE (JO-ORDlNATE GEOME'L’HY, Problems in Illus¬ 

tration of the Princijilea of? By Wh.uam WyioN, M.A.,»Tnnily College. 8vo. IGs. 

SIR ISAAC NEWTON and PROFESSOR CO'l’ES, Corre¬ 
spondence of: including Letters of other Eminent Men. Now fiist published finm the 
Originals in Trinity College Bib».<fy; together with an Appendix, cimf.iining a variety of 
other Unpublished I..etteis and Pajitrs of Newton’s. With Notes, and Synoptical '> iew of 
Newton’s I.ifc, by the Ifev.'J. Kdoi.kston, M.A., Fellow of Tiinity College, Cambridge. 
8vo. 10*. ' • 

ELEMENTARY MECHANICS. Chiefly for the ns« of 

•Schools. By the Rev. HvnvKV Good\vin, M-.A , late Fellow and Mafliemafu-al Lectuier 
of Gonville and Caius College^ Autlior of an * Klementary Course of Mutlicmutics,’ ^c. 
(la the Press.) 

An ELEMENTARY COURSE of MATHEMATICS. 

Designed principally for Students for the Univcisity of Ciunbridge. By the Uev. H. 
Goot>w(N, M.A., late Fellow and Mathemalicul Lecturer of Gonville and Caius College. 
Tliiid Edition. 8vo. iSs. 

ASTRONOMY, Elementary (Chapters in, from the ‘Astronomic 

Physiipie’ of Biot. By the Rev. H. Goodwin, M.A. fevo. 3*. G</. 

JOHN DEIGIITON, CAMBRIDGE. 


On the I at of May niil lie publUhcd, 

rpHE MOOR and the I.OCH: containing Minute Instrtictions 


X 

•Scottish 
cnrpi 
trationa. 


in all Highland Sixirts, with Heinaiks upon the VViId Birds and Beasts of tlie 
ish Mountains. By John Coi.quhoun, FiSq, Third Edition, with which is now in- 
iruled ROCKS and UIVKHS, by tl»B same Autlior. lu 8vo., with inunefous Jlluis- 

WiLHAM Blackwood antf Sons, Edinburgh and Loudon. 


RE-ISSXTE OF DR. DEAKTN’S BRITISH BOTANY. 

Now muK'. 1‘art i., to be contlimed M'lrilhly, pi ice »*. Plaio, and iOs. whjj Ooionred Pbiles?, 

F LOlflfGRAPHIA BRITANNICA; or, ENGRAVINGS and 

DESCRUTIONS of the FLOWERING PLANTS and FERNS of BRITAIN. 

• ^CIIARD Deakin, M.l). 

Each Part will conta*iu Figure^f Nmetysix Species of British Flowering Plant*, and 
about eighty,pages of original Descriptions, in familiar us well as scientific language, so 
as to be understood by the l^rner as well as the ^nore advanced student in Botany, and 
calculated to obviate the dillicultie* generally felt by persons commencing that delightful 
study, • * , 

, London f Groombridce and Sons, 5, Paternoster Row. 

* Hamilton and Co., and Ridge and Jackson, Sheffield. 
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Th.s day U published, ia i volt, post 8 vo., price si;., wUh » Map and uUier lUostxationi, 

NOTES ON NORTH AMERICA, 

Agricultural, Economical, and Social. 

By JAMES F. VV. JOHNSTON, F.R.SS.L. & E., &c., 

Aiitlior of * f.cctuies oa AprifulUiral Chemistry, Geology,* &c. &c. 

Ula'ckwood and .S’jys, Edinburgh and London. 


jyeafVy Heady^ 

H OAAAIA AIA0HKII 'EBAOMHKONTA. 

The SEPtUA(ilNT VERSION of the OFJ) TESTAMENT, according to the 
Vai*i«:an Text :—together with the re.il I,XX ofOtNiKu 

Also the APOCRVpHAL BOOKS extant in b'reek, including the Fourth of Macca¬ 
bees, not commonly appended to the Vatican text. 

With a Crilit^al dntl Historical Preface. 

As the real LXX of Daniel is not commonly printed with the L.XX Version (Tlieodo- 
tion's tianshitioii having been substituted for it at ai{ euily peiiod), the Publishers have 
given this translation ns well as that vvlurlt l.s commonlViiiiierted in tl>e L.\.\. 

Ill iiiseiting the Creek 'I'ext of the Apocryjilial hooks eoniinmiU’ .appended to the LXX, 
i\^^fourlh hook of* the Maccabees has been guen, as well as the mree which apjiear in the 
^ nlu'.aii text^ this has been done in order to give the present Edition us much cumpleto 
ness §,.s possible. 

In aiinoniicing this Edition the Publishers has'C aUo to state that they have caused to be 
firepared a Synoi’Sis of the V\Rioi 3 s Kkai>tn«s found in all the ancient MS-S of the LXX 
wfiich me extant; this will prehent the liiblic.il Siuilcnt* with a nioie coniiilcfe Critical 
Appaiatns for the LXX than anything wliich has hiilierto appealed. A Specimen will 
acr«iinp»ny the edition of th LX\ now amiounced. One \ olnnie 8 vo, 

*H KAINH AlAvrJiliClI. A Large-print Crock New Testa¬ 

ment. with select various Ui>udin:<s. 

'I'lie want of a Oieek New Tc.stanient in a .sufiiciently large type for general reading has 
often bten expic»s<‘d ; and in seeking to meet tins want, the l’ul)!i^h^:r 8 have endeavoured 
to iiitiiHliirc as many feaMues of ijeiieial utility us they could. 

They have thoefore •-elected Slill’s text, us being th.it nuxst cuncrit in tliLs country : in 
the nlur^m tliey have placed many lesulls of riilici.'-m, by giving certain Ueadings which 
h.ivc been approved by (iricsbach,Schulz, Lachnmini, or Tiselieiidoif. 

In seleetuig the-H» reuttlng^ they buy,e sought io present—■ 

Kt, Ucailiugs -supported by gieat antinnity. 

2 iid, Remlings woiliiy of special attention, 

3 id, UeadiiigH whirb appreciably .ilTect the scuise. 

4 ili, Readings to wliicb reference is often made. 

5 ih. Ueadings to which some |h'CuIuu iii;i])oiUiice has been attached. 

« Uefei'cilccs to |)arallcl passAj^s are added in die m.argiii. One vol. 8 vo. 

The Publishers have likewise ransc-il to he lacpured, us u t^iiiipunioii to this or to any 
othei Edition, a complete Synopsis flf the \ ariatii)ns of the l'c‘\fs of (iiiisliacfi, .Scholx, 
Ldcliniaiiii, and'I'lschendorf.—A Specimen will accomjiany tlu* Testament. 

The VIBLE of KVEKV'* LAND, com])l('fe with Etlniogiaphic .liajis, S)iccinttn 8 , 

A foil ^<inle<i of Natiie Alphulx'l^. with Uoui-i» .icc^mipniih'S. One vnliinn* cpiarto 

A S\ HI AC UEADINfJ BCOK; con'Istipg ofKvtructsfiotntheOldundNewTeg- 

l.iini'AK nml iho Syri.tc N-irintiw of Itirhuul Cieiir <l>‘ Jaoii’s Crusuiliiig Aoiciitiires, tijnslaird uud 
i;rdinniatically aiiiilyv-d. In ]x»st octavo. ^ 

A CHALDEK UEADlNti BOOK, on the same plan. In jiost octavo. 

A NEW fiREKK HAHMONV of the GOSPELS. In one volume quarto. 
DAVIDSON’S INTRODUCTION to ihe NKV" TESTAMENT. Volume III., 

witli InilcK, &P. Octavo. , ' 

SPV.C'.MV.NS and PROSPECTUSES of a NE\V'aud COMPLETE HEBREW 
CONCORPaNOK. ^ • 

SPKCIMFAS un.l PROSPECTUSES of a SYRIAC CONCORDANCE. 

SAMUEL BAGSTER and^SONS, 15 , Palernoster'Row, London. 
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KEW GIFT BOOK FOR TE£ SRASON. 


» 

In 8vo>, ]tucp !6t. bound hi cloth, or 2is. morocco elegant, 

P ILGRIMAGES to ENGLISH SHRINES. By Mrs. S. C, 

HAm With Notes umi Illusfr«ilioii9 by F, \V'. FaIBHOLT, F.S.A. 

SUllCEa 01 < TH 1 » PRESS. 

* Deserl|>U'ins of such shrines come liome with deej) iuteroif to all heiirls—all English he.arts-~T.aiiieu- 
luly when they are done with l)ie eaiiiestiiess wli'ch disliui'uiahes Hails uittiugs. Th.it lady’s 
oarnestness auil eathusiaim aro of the light sort—I'llll loi freciioni of thought and nciiou, for Msle, aud 
for geaiua wtuging its flight lu a noble diieeiiou Tiioy are displa}cd, oflcjititnes most natiirAlly, 
throughout th<* .ittractive pjiges of tills volunn'.’'—Gl*i''i utr. • » * 

* Mrs liall's lalciits are too wi-ll Vnowii to n'nniie our erAnmend.itiou of her ‘el’ilgnm.agos,” which 
arc every w.iy i.otthy of the beautilul wootlcuts th.it hlustiute almost evoM p.tge, Aud this is 'ery high 

praise mdee.1.’- ii’{<rn(/ord. * 

‘ The iltustrAtions uns veiy elTectivi*; and the whole work, eiternally and iDlern.illy. is worthy of the 
patrou.ig(; of all who l<»ve to be iiist meted .is well .is .-imuMsi/— (’/nm/i ami .Stutti U/ixf tte. 

* The l>ook is n pl<-aH.int one -a culloclion ot .i giiMit iJimI ofeiiiiuus iiit.'im.itiou aliout a iiiiiuber of 
eunoti.s pUces aud >iei$oit5, cleveily .mil uMdily pul lugelhur, .imt uuiubined lulu au elegant vulime.’— 
fJiuitdian. * 

A Second Scric.'f u in preparation. 

AuTutm Hai.l, Virtue, 2.5, I’nfernoi'.tt'r Uow. 


THE ROMISH CONTROV£bST.-STANDARD WORK FOR* THE TIMES, 

^ / . . 

Just publUhc*!, in Oue Volume, impeiial fivo. piiee lix., and in Tweutj Numbcis, price ad, ea^-h,* 

.1 Clu'.'ip EditMQ, t'rcin tlui Steiooijpe Plates of • 

D elineation of roman Catholicism : tirawnTrom 

the .-iiitlicntic uiiii .tokiiDwleilgcd Sl.tmIutiU dI' the Cliuicli of Ihinip, iu which her 
Jieculiiir Doctrines, Moials, Government, itiul Usages are slated, ticalerl at large, and ton- 
iuted. Uy tJie Iter. Uhxulks Kluott, D.D. Cuirecteil and revised, willi uumermis 
{in[»ortaui Addihons. '1 hud Kditum. 

* \V« recommend this woik m the conipri'lieu-.iie and \iiluablo tUMtise on Poihuy whuli I-. 
extant ill the Etiglidi laugu.i.TH.'— C/ntich Miiiflaud iteciett'. 

Puhliahed by ,1 ohn Mason, li, City Hoad. Sold al GO, P.ilornostcr Row. 


NEW WORKS BY THE REV. JOHN XJUMMING, D-D. 


TIuSjUv ispiihlidied. New Pdilioii, prior 0'., .•ti->ecl .uni roiieeled, wuh additions,' 

T .ECTURKS for the 'I'lMKS; or, IM.USTHAXIOMS aiyl 

-Li RKI-’UTATIONS of tlie KUKOUS of ROMANISM and TRAUTARlANLSM. 
Ily the Rev. John Commino, iJ.i)., Minister of the National S«:uttibh Chuich, Covent 
Gardeti. •• 

t ri. • • , 

PllOrilKTIC STUniKS,; or, LECTURES ou DANIEL. 

JiLsl juihlibhc'l, jjlice 94. hundsotiudy luiuiid. * 

, III. • . 

LECrrURES oil tlic SEVEN OilURCHES. Scvoiitli Tliou- 

sand, with Jlhistratiuiis. i'tice Os. 

• 

SAiiVATlON : a Sermon delivered before *fler Mnjesty at 

Balcnorah Scveiiletriith Thousand. Ihice la. 

HAMMERS’MIThX’ROTKSTANT discussion. Cheap 

Edition, i^veiith Thousand. Oy. • 

A full List of Work's by the llev. Dr. f5i mmino may be li.ul «m application to tlie 
Publishers. ^ , 

ArtRus Haj i, Virtue, aiid^o., 25, Pate.-riosler Uow. 
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BISHOP HEBERTS WORKS/ 


1. 

Parish Sermons 

on the LESSONS, <GOSPEL, oriEPTSTLE, for EVERY SUNDAY in the 
YEAR, and for WEEK-DAY FESTIVALS. 6th Edition, 2 vols., Post 8vo- 


Palestine—Europe—Passage of the Red Sea— 

*' and OTHER POEMS. 3rd Edition,<*ortrait, fcap. 8vo., 7 j. 


Hymns for Church Service ; 

written and ndapted for every Sunday in thtt Year. 12th Edition, IGmo., 2 j_ 

. 1 . '■ • 

Journals of a Tour through India. 

2 Yols., Post 8vo., \2$. 


WASHINGTON IRVING’S WORKS. 

AVTIIOIVS EDITIONS. 


1 . 


Life and Toy ages of, Clirfstoplier Columbus. 

Together with the VOYAGES of his COMPANIONS. Maps, 3 vols. 8vo., 
3D. 6/i. 

2 . 

Lives of Mahomet and his Successors. 

2 vols. 8vo., 2D. . • 

9 |l 


3. 


Oliver- Goldsmith: • A BIOtiltAPHY. 


Post 8vo., Gh. 


4. 


Lracebridge Hallj or/niE humoukists. post8vo.,6j.* 

3, 

Tales of 'a Traveller. Post 8vo., 6s, t 

JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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Just Published, post 8vo., 4s. 6d. 


E vening THOUGHTS. By 

a PiiYSlClAN. 


‘ We cannot help expressini; a wish that these 
Evotiing Thou};hU‘’ may nut be t>te only coutri* 
Imtions to )(ei>erul htpraturo th.it we in.iy have 
(I miiul MO powerful, au cultiv.ited, nml so 
gcntlu as that of Uie phvMtciau whose paijes we 
now- close.’—TAe Quardita, March 13. 

Joan Van Vooost, 1, Pateraoster Row. 


Just publUhcd. 8vo., 102 Illustratioas, 21*.. 

A n introduction to 

CONCHOLOGV ; or, Klemctits of 
the Natural History of Mo!lu.<>c<)us Aiiinuils. 
By Gkohgk J.>HNsTON, M.D.,,LL.D,, Vel- 
low of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
IDdiiibtirgli, autliur of ‘ A UUtory of the Bri¬ 
tish ZtM){>liy(e8.’ 

* The book is a cnaviacitiK proof that there U no 
subject, huwi*\< r ci>y nod uupiomisiiii'^hut m.iy 
not be made iaiorci«tu>K by a man ot ta-m, itenius. 
and IcaraiuK. Or. .lohustm’s object Si»i. iieeii to 
present the concholo}{i''t wi^i a^iew of tlieeconu- 
micat, physiulu){ic.il, and Bysteuiatnul lelatiuiH of 
nioUubt’ous ninroaU to each other, and to other 
cicatcd beiii;;^ t and tins lie li.is done in a style so 
ttU’l'iiut andc.iptivalinK> and with such * i>->ppy 
facility ot illusiratiu^ his tlicoiies by leuined le- 
Icrcnecs niid curious <1111*01010*. that it is nut easy 
to decide whether iiis work is inost«'ali>iihle as a 
e>cieutilic,''uri!iteresliii|> osahtcrar)' cuiupustliou.' 
—.Mo}niu(/^Post, Oct, 20 . 

John Van Vuoust, 1, Pateruuster Row* 


1 st piihlishcil, in I toI. Avo.. illustrated, price21*. 

riniE NATURAL IITSTOUY 
X of the YAHIKTIKS of MAN. By 
Rouekt (lORDON Latham, M.D., F.R.S., 
Fellow of King’s College, Cainhtidge^; 
Vice-President of the Ktbnulogieal Socle,^ 
of Liiiidoii; Cui respond mg Meinlier of the 
Etlniological Society of New Yuik. 

‘ The truly masculine munis of England, of 
Cotiinieutal I'uropc, and ol Augin*Sa).nn America, 
will pii/.e it ,iB the Iwbt bonk ut it*, time, on the best 
subject of Its time.’ Scfil. 14. , 

John'Van Voohst, 1, Paternoster Row? 


TH£ WATER CURE. 

• — 

inUNCIPLES & RRAC- 

X TICE of HYDUOPATHV, alnng 
with the Popular Treatment of Meiwlos, 
Small Pu^k, and other Diseases. By Dr. 
Maclboo, • F.U.C.P.E., Physician to tlie 
celebrated Wharfedalc Hydropithic Est.i« 
lilishmcnt, Ben Rhyddmg, Voik- 

ahire. Price 3s. jir • 

Manchest<», printed and published by 
Wm. Irwin, 63, Oldham Sfreet; London, 
published by SiMt’KiN, Makshall, & Co., 

and Charles Gilpin. ,* * 

* 


On 1 st February waa publisbed, price 6*., 

qniE NORTH BRITISH RE- 
X VIEW—No. XXVIII. 

• CONTENTS. 

1. British and Continental Ethics and 
f Ciiristiauity. 

2. Rome and the Italian Revolution. 

3. Philip Dtfddiidge. 

4. Literature and the Labour Question— 

Alton .ISocke* and the *Mornrog 
Chronicle ’ Papers^ 

5. Ne,an<ler. 

6. Gold Mines. 

7. Remains of Arthur H. Hallan). 

8. The Social Pusitionuf Women. 

9. Sir Charles Lyell's Travels in Nortli 

Ameiica. 

, F^diabnrgh, W, P. Kbnneuv ; London, 
ILhilton, Auams, and Co.; Dublin, J. 
M’Giasiian. 


This day is published, in fcap. 8\o., juice &*., 

CKETCHESof the J'OETICAD 
^ LITERATURE of the PAST HALF- 
CENTURY. By D. M. Moih (Delta). 

William Rlackwood and Sons, 
Edinburgh and Loudon. * 


S«M!und K<Ution, pric* 12». 

T HIE method of the DIVINE 

GOVERNMENT, I'iiysical and 
Moral. By the Her. James MKIJosii, 
LL.D. 

a 

‘ The argument is the effort of no common mind. 
'l*l)e iiiithor iMiiuut Mir any quvMiou iie trcati of 
without throwing up the deeply seated seeds of 
thought.’—f^aWm.h’niwrJHy Slitijanne. 

SuVheulanu and'KNox, Ediidmrgh; 
SiupKiN, Marsuali, Co., looudun. 


Now published, in royal Hro.. pp. 714. price 26t., 

fPHE ARCHyEOLOGt AND 
X FHKHISTORIC ANNALS ofSCOT- 
l.,VM). By Daniki. VVii.so.v, Honorary 
SecM'iary ol the Society of Antiquaries of 
‘Scotland. * • ^ 

PahT^. PniMKV'AL, or StonE Pkriod. 
II. Akciiajc, or Buonzk Pbuiou. 

III. Ti uTONic^or Ikon Plrioo. 

IV. ClIKlSTIAN Pl-UlOU. 

With Two Hmidri'd Engravings on Steel 
and Wood, ilhustialive of the several Pe¬ 
riods. .Sneciiiiciib and Piospectus tree by 
Post. 

Ediiihuigli; SnTnERi.ANtr and KnOX, 
G/orge .Sliect; Loudon, Simpkin, Mak. 
siiAi.L, and Co., and J. H. Paukeu; and 
n'Ay be h.ul of all Booksellers. 
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Earl> iu May will be publhlied, in Oue Volume, 
royal Ivmo., cloili, l*‘tior«il, 

Q uakerism ; or, The stohy 

or Mv Livf:. JJy One wJni was a 
MpiiiIkt of the Society of Friends for up*‘ 
vmrds of Foity Years. 

Dublin ; Samuel P. Oldham, 8, SuflblK 

Sireet. 


J-.iil published, price !tt. fid, demy 8vo-, IHi pp.. ** 

OCIUPTUUAL REVISION of 

O tlie T,ITUR(iY, a UKMKDY for AN- 
tiUCiAN ASSUMPTION ami PAPAL 
\GGUKSS10N. A T.etter ti> the Right 
HoJi, Lord J. Russell, M.P. By a Mkm- 
158H OK IHE M/DiH.E TliViPl K. * * ‘ 

‘ '1 ake aw.ij the diosiB from Um silver, .vml th.-ie 
sij.iU eoine fwrlli a vessel loi llie fliiei.’— 

\\\. 4. 

Lonfloii: R. fjMOOMinniujE mid Sons, 5, 

l*ateriiostcr Row. Kdiul)ui^;h: Oi.ivl-k and 
Btf.u. (Jarljsly: CuAio.iib Thuunam. 


NEV/ WORK BY DR. GUMMING. 

\/"OIOES of tht! NT<,.n\ By 

» the Rev. John Ci vjmino, D.D. 
Pouilli Tlmusand. Fcaji. 8 vo ., Is . cloth. 

In the pre8.«, a companion vnl. to Hie above, 

^ A OICKS of the DA^’. Jn one Vnl. 

I'call. 

By the same Author, 

GOD in HISTORV j or. Facts lUu.s- 
irative of the l^resence ami Prrividciic*e of 
God in the Aflairs of Mon. Second eu- 
h'gt'd Fdilion. Fcaj). Svu., '2s. (it/, cloth. 

CHRIST RKCKIVING SINNKKS. 
Fouitii Tlionsand. Fcap.Svo., 2s. (it/, cloth 

c ^ - 

NEW WORK BY THE REV. OCTAVIUS 
WINSLOW. * 

MIDNIGHT IIARMONIKS; or, 
Ihoughts for the Seas'iit oi Solitude and 
.Siurow. B^' the Rev. Ootavio-h WInslow, 
JSnio., in ICO 2s. (id. cloth. 

Bytliejairp Author, 

TDK INNER IJFE ; its Nature, He- 
lai»se, and Recovety. Second Edition, 
eidaiged. Fcap. 8vo., Aa . 6rf. cloth. 

GRACE and TRUTH. Second Edl- 
tioM. Fcap. 8».a., price 4*. Qd. cloth. 

London: John F. Shaw, 27, Southampton 
Row, Jiossell Svjuare, and Paternoster 
Row. ' 


With oiae lUuatrationa, Svo. cloth. 19*., also 
haiid^omely bound in various styles by Uayday. 

QJABRIN.^ COROLLA. A 

KJ Volume of Classical Translations and 
Original Conii)ositioi«, contiihuted by Geti- 
tlemen educated at Shrewsbury School. 
.Among the contributois aie —ihc Head 
Masters of Shrewsbury, Stamford, Repton, 
^.Uppingham, ami Birmingham Schools; 
Andrew Lawson, Esq., late M.P.; Rev. R. 
Shilleto, Cambridge; Rev. T. S. Evans, 
Rugby ; J.,Riddell, Esq., Fellow of Balliol 
College, Oxford; Rev. E. M. Cope, II. J. 
Hodgson, Esq., H .A. J. Munro, Ksq., \V. 
j G. Cliuk, Ksq , Fellows of'Trinity College, 
Cambridge; ami many othe’* distinguished 
Sciiqlars from both Universities. 

' Highly crcvfiUble to thc.Scholarshipof Shrt'M#- 
j bury, amt tif KiigUnd, ami w* wUh it 

I lieaitd^ siu'cc»9.'—uuflrdKiu. 

(ii'.on(.js Bki.l, 18C, Fleet Street. 


D ig SPIEUS^S EUENCU and 

ENGJJ.SH DICTIONARY, newly 
composed fiom the best French Dictionaries 
and oth^i Woiks: cont.uning a considciatile 
number of Words not to he found in oilier 
DictioiKuii's,' umlgitnig—1. All woid» in 
general use, comprising those of the [iioeiit 
lime; -2. The puiiciji<il terms employed in 
the army ami navy, the scicncc.s, the «r(«, 
the inannfactuies, and tiade; — 3. Tlie 
coiii].()iinds of wonis in most gem ral use;— 
4. 'i'lie vaiious accejitations of tlie wordv in 
tlieir logical Older .■ieparated by numlM'is;— 
5. Shorl oxanipies of the .icceptations that 
pKSeiitany dillu iiltyG. 'The idioms and 
iatniiiar phiaseology ; —7. Tlie irregulari¬ 
ties;—8. Obacjvationi on wm<ls pie&entiiig 
grfiiimiatieal ditKcullies. With signs allow¬ 
ing the liteial or figurative uve, obsolete 
woids, and tiio kind of style; followed by 
<i vocabulaiy of mythological and geo- 
giaphii-al names, and those of pcrsoii«. 
'i'hiril Kilition. Each Dictionary, one con¬ 
taining 712 ]uigcs, the other Ob') pages, 
roVal Svo., tieblc columns, is sold si'pa- 
i inrely, puce- Scho<d Edition, lOi. Cd. ; 

; Libtaiy Edition, I2.v'. Gd. doth lettered. 

I i\ woik adopted by the University 

^ of Fiance for the U»e of French (hdlegcs.. 

* W»* nin*.t pxpruvH our he.irty nvtirobutioii of 
I both the general plan ami tlie exerution of tliew 
’ volumes.’— Athenrfum. 

■ ‘ TV‘* plan of I’lofessnr Spiers'" ilictionary was 

1 hiilnniluil to Monsieur tinizot iti IRif*. aiul the 
\ work IS the result o( the I.ilxiui of the fmirttvn 
yciirv which have hhieo elapsed. It U really an 
iiileipreivr of the i^ieiieh and Ku'.:loh lungnages 
—a geuql.vhy t ustwoithy linglish-Pieueh Bod 
I'leiich-KnX'd' uictron.no '— Krtiminn, 

) 'T1i)4 dicOLn.iry, m addition to being the fiilli'st 

j that hub ever mned tium the pre^, inesenU the 
I luebl eoniplele «H'tl>sis of the rmchanism of the 
! two langim^'estiiBt has Intheilo Iwvu attempted.’— 
' Bcntlfy^K Alisciillany. 

! WiuTTAKiiU aml**Co., Ave^aria Laiie. 
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Published by George Bell, . Preparbuf/or PMUaHon. 


186, FLEET STREET. 

HE CHtJRCHES of the MID¬ 
DLE AGES; or, Select Specimens 
of Early and Middle Pointed Structures : 
witli a few of tlie Purest Lue Polnteil Ex¬ 
amples, illuslruled by Geometric arid Per-* 
spective Drawings By Henry Bowman 
and J. S. CiiowTiiEH, Architects, Mauches- ^ 
ter. To be conjjjleted in 20 Parts, each 
containing 6 Plates, imperial folio. Piice 
9,s. plaiti j lOs. Qd. tinted; {firoofs, large • 
])a()ct. 12(. eacli. Issued at inlervals of two 
inuntiis. 12 Paru now published. 

* W«»c.in liarfMy conpcirpaiuthiii" more ptTfocl. 
\V«* h<>drul> reuioimonu tlie teries tuall who ate . 
able to \i.'—EccUn(jloyiit. • 

Uo\aL 4to., cloth, Vul. 1., yiixci’-il. 13$, G(t.; 

Vol. II , price 'iff 16i. dd., 

GOTHIC ORNAMENTS: being a Sc- 
ri(» uf Kxiiuiples of Kiiiicbed Details and 
Accessories of the Architecture of GrcMt 
Biitaiii. Drawn from existing »^lliojitles. 
By James K. Cof.LiNo, Afchllecl. 

The p.iificularobject oJ (his work Is, ‘to 
exluhil siicba number of exam jdes of foliage 
ami other ornamental details of (lie diiVerent 
style'*, as oleaily to elncidiite rhe cliaracter- 
ihaitiies ]H-Ciiliui' to each peiiod; and 
draiMi sntlicuiilly largo in sc.^le to Im'. piac- 
tirally iiseiul in i'.icilitating tin' hihouis of 
the Architect and Artist.’ 

'riio tiist volttine cousicts of lOi ])lai<'8— 
liiiK'icen uf which aie liiglily /iinslifd in 
colours. The second volume, of ItJo^ilales 
—twenty-three of which arc in gold aiul 
Colours. 

EXAMPLES of ANCJ KNT PULPITS 
existing ill ENtiLANl). Selected ami 
diawii fioni Sketclics and Mcasorenienls 
taken on the Spot, willi descriptive Li'V?r- 
press. By Pkanci''’’I’. Doi.uiian, Aicliih-ci. 
Royal Ito., cloth, price 21. 2*. 

Harly iu April will he piililishoil, Nu. 1., 
puce 5s., 

THE AUt'llITKCTURAL QUAR¬ 
TERLY REVIEW. A litemiyPeriodiial 
<lev(ited to Woiks appeitaining to the.,Art 
and .Soteiice of Architecfuie. and con»[jiis- 
jiig Ib'vh'ws of Buokn, and Noto'es ot t)e- 
sigus, Models, Drawings, Buddings, Stiiic- 
tiiral and Mechanical Inventions, new Ap-, 
^ilicatimis of Materials, and other Works 
having relation to the seveiui drpaitm^iit.s 
of the Tlieory ami Piactice of Arclntecturc 
ami Building, and of tlie Study a^d Pro¬ 
fession •f the Architect. Royal Bvo.. 10*'. 

THE'SE V EN periods of ENGLISH 
CHURCH AUCH1TECTU]IE. Defined 
and illustrated by JliiMUNb Siirni’U, M.A., 
Arcliitecr, M.I.B.A. An Elej/enMiry woik, 
showing a single glance the diflerent 
changes through winch oi» National Archi¬ 
tecture jiassed, from the Heptarchy (o tln- 
Kefortnatioii. Twel^*e Steel Ki^iavlngs 
ami VV'^oodCRits. * 


A COMMENTARY ON THE 

WORKS OF ARISTOPHANES, 
,By W. G. Clark, M.A., Fcllovv and As¬ 
sistant Tutor of Trinity College, Comhridge, 

f Cambridge : Macmillan & Co. 


The FKRNS IIYDTtOP.ATIIIO ESTABLISII- 
yi^lNT. AW»?:ttLKY IvDGK, Wiliiisluw, Ctie- 
Kvsiilent PhysiVAiii, How'abjj Johnson, 
Situated ou thu Londou nnd North- 
ANe&U'in H:>{luay, and teu niiuutes' walk from 
the Alderie) Station. 

Just PubliiihcHi, 

rpiIE tkeatmp:nt OI^IN- 

J- CURABLE DISEASES. ByHou- 
ABi> JoiiN'JON, M.D. Large 8vo., cloth, 
])jToe 4«. 

Alxo, by the same A uthor, 

RKSEARCHES into the EFFECTS of 
COLD WATER upon the HEALTHY 
BODY, to illustrate its action iu Disease. 
Large 8vo., cloth, price 4s. Cid. ^ 

Lon«ma.n and Co.,*LoiKlon. 


SiHiund Ktlitiou, fcap., 4<. clu'Ii. 

r.UB SERMONS. Ry flie 

Uev. A. GinsoN, Vicar ofChed- 

wortli. Glouceslersliiru, and late Fellow of 
the Queen’s College, Oxford. 

Loudon, Hamilton, Adams, and Co.; 
CiroucYster, Baij.v and JuNiis. 


j Just publUhoil, m JJro., price Hr. Od. lioiirds, 

fJMIE JJEE aii.l CHARACTER 
X of ST JOHN THE KVANGKI.IST. 
By the Rev. Fh-vnci.*! Tubnch, InciunWnt* 
ol St. Jolin’s, Ueading. 

‘ ill r.uiyin!,' out hi* objec t, Mr. Tionrii displ.i\ h 
.1 thoioiijdi aeinumitance wtih hii <iuli]cct—it ns- 
litrioiii bdl lilier.il and tolerant spAil; niul W aeu- 
sjlil}. applies tiic incidenLs m tin* rarc-er of the 
Apostle, wh*M they ailiuil of It.’—Syi«ci«/ur. 

I vci' .wcepLible aihljiion to ScnpluiAl Hio- 

I ];i.i|ihy. Mr rteiirh h.ia culbted industriuiiRly, 
spip'ht patu'isly, mid siiRimt*d up jitilioiotitily. 
A}iirTl fioiri the bu’vr.iphiCHl JetniU are the 
siiy^e'Hoc* u-maiks of ih« IliograpuT —iii thuou 
w«* icv'igiiise iiii'.it .iliility, and so ifiiu-li .uid 

modest wisiliim. th.it, I'vrti whou we .ire led to 
ipicalion a solu.iis cuacluHiun, we u-umeddo it but 
with ranch ddfidmioe.*'Pbe subject appears to us, 
oil the ti stimuDy of tU trealmcot, to h.ive been a 
lavoiiuti* tr>K* labour ot love—with the au¬ 

thor; aii'l herein prolt.ibly lies lli« secret of his 
^lte('(‘s^. i'lio I’hniiK'dist stands out, in the picture 
diawn hj Mi"Ti<-urI.. wfUli power and digmty, 
and a ceit.iin wiiiuiiiKnc*?'', which l>elonp<i jicih.ips 
as imich to the snliject at todiie author.’— Chutc/i 
»ati.^Sttite Giixitu, 

London: Longman, Buown, Gueen, 

* and Longmans. 
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CHEAP rOREIGN BOOKS. 

WILLIAMS* NORGATE’s 
Catalogues of second- 
hand books. 

a. Thf.oi.ogy, &c.t 1 stamp. 

b. CtAsstos and Class-Pliilolojjy, Arcli- 

&c., Roman Law, 1 stamp. 

c. SciKNTJuc Books—M edirijit>, Cbe- 

mistrv. Anatomy, Natural History, 
and I’liilosopliy. ' f 

14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


JUst pubkshed, I’art I., price 4s. 6/t., 

STATISTICS of BRITISH 

k3 COMMERt'K. Intended lis a Com* 
]>endiuni of the Production, Manufacture, 
Jini>orts, and Kxpojts of ti e Tiaffic of the 
United Kingdom, in Agriculture, Minerals, 
Merchandise, !kc. Ac. ; beiog a con¬ 
densed Book of Reference for Bankers, 
Merchants, MaiiQlactuiejs, Directors ami 
Mnnageis of Public Companies, Brokers, 
Dealers,^ Caniers, Agents. Ch-iks, and all 
other Reisoiis engaged in tbe Comineice of 
the Country; and for the Great Kxtnbitiun 
of 185!. By BRAiTHWAn ii 1’ooi.k, Km;. 

I.KHidoii; Hamm TON. Adam' and Co., 
Paternoster Row; W, H. Smiti and Son, 
136, Strand; and W.arhing Wkuu. Ja>er- 
pool. 


ARCHBISHOP SPOTTtSWOODES 
HISTORY. 


Just pablislied. rnvdl 8vu., price ISr. cloth, 

U'HK LIFE ’eVEULASTING : 

* or, Tlie Holy Life, 'fhe Interniediute 
Life, The Eternal or Final Con-»unmiate 
Life. By John Wiutiei, I). I).. Chan¬ 
cellor of Killalue. Second Edition, le- 
visi'd, amt enlaigeU by the .Addition of ‘ Th* 
Holy i.ife.’ 

^ Dublin: Hodges and Smith. 

T.ajiuIou : Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 


The Eighth Etlitioii is now reinty of 

QUliENISIE’S BKONOLTNC- 
tO INGDlCTIONARVofthe FRENCH 
and ENGLISH L.ANGUAGRS, contain¬ 
ing Stiti closely printed iiage'j. Pait J., 
( French and EngliMi; Part 11., Eiigti-h and 
Fiencli. l..arge thick I’imn. complete^ 
price lOi. (id., handsomely and strongly 
bound. ^ 

This WorV also inclndes Detinitions 
of Terms coiniecA'*»t‘with Science and tlie 
Fine Ails, of 1 l.ObO I'erms of Mmleni In- 
Irodnrtion to the r.Aiignage, ami of lOOO 
Histonciri and -lUOb (leogiaplnc.il N.unes. 

‘ It iM ncciirate, criliv.il, nml (‘oiiipich<'u>ive.’— 
Atlunrruih , 

' Ttm ».< iH-rlups the M-ry hi'St Viciirli Uu'tion- 
ary piitilinlu'ii ’— .-Uhn! 

• Wo woio lo<i til OA|K*i't H work of Mipoiior 
morit, tint oori.niily woic inA proj'.iioil for vi 
pli'io .m<i »l<il)oiiite a {leiioiiu.u tin- <ii 

lii-liuo O':. Evoiy ioijiiimIo hi .i J^i<-Uini.iry seems 
lioie lu liud i« pl.ioo.’— ff'ilucgs 

Kdiiibnigh: Oliver and Boyd. 

I.A»iidon ; .SiMCKiN, vi.j, amt Co. 


Xow fOndy, ia 3 toIi.'^vo., price 3P.s., 

ISTOUY of tJie CHURCH of 

SCOTL.AND, beginning the Year of 
our Lord 203, and continued to the End ol 
the Reign of King James VI. By the 
Right Rev. John Si'ottiswoddk, Aich- 
bisliop of St. Andiews, and laird Clwincelloi 
of Scotland. Reprinted fiotii tlie MS. pie- 
jiared by the Archbishop iiimself for vhe 
press in 1G39, and containing his latest iin- 
provcmeiits. With Biograrpliic.al Sketch and 
Notes, by thf Right Rct’. M. i<tsst,i.L, 
LL,D. and D.C.L. 

Bishop Russell’s death having suddenly 
taken place when the concluding sheets of 
tlie First Volume werd i^ssing Ihrongli the 
press, lilt* Second and Third Volumes have 
been edited by Mark Naviek, Ksq., Au¬ 
thor of the ‘ Life and Times of Montrose,’ 
who has added Illustrative Historical Notes 
of great interest. An excellent Index to 
the whole woik isaUu given. » 

Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd, 
London ; Simpkin, Marsh.all, and Co. 


NciW PERIODICAL INTENDED FOR 
6 hURCHM£N*S FAMILY READING. 

HMIE MOJs^THLY BACKRT 
X of EVENING HEADINGS for 
VOUNtiKR MEMBERS of the ENG- 
IJSII CHURCH. No. IV.. for April, ia 
mnvScady, piioe Gd,, enlarged to eighty 
pager fc.ip. tSvo. 

CONTEN'IS. 

Coiiv«-r4.Uioiis u» tin; t'alcclu>m. IV. The 
Wot Irl ' 

SiitiiHglu in tbeCloiiiU Clinptrn. VI. VII. 
U.onciis fiiim Ilioioiy. IV LtlicUtaiic. 

The l.iitli* Duke. t^mptfrlV. 

(iMndni.uuinii's Ki'coUcctiuus. (C(iiiiinu(<<l.) 
The liy ilie AuUiur of.\Scciioa 

iiuit Cli.iucteis ’ Ulutpler I. 

Our b'callu-icU NeiKhbi>ur». 11. TLv Faluou 
Tiihf. 

A lliiincunr. i 

All 01.1 HAAe. , 

'J'Uft U.dt 's.i^ 

I.A)n4bni: John ami Chaki.ka Mozlxy, 

6, P.iFornoster How. 

John Henry Parker, Oxford ; 

’ and 377,*^Uand. 
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PARKHURST’S LEXICON. 

iu .1 short ttTnc «iU ht> 

a New Edilioii ul 

P AUKirURST’S C:HKKK and 
KNCiLISH LKXICON. My fl.e late 
H. J. Uo.it:, B.l).; by lh«‘ Uev. J* 

U. Major, B.l). 

LoniUm: arul Co.; Sirnjikln,* 

INl.irslj.ill, uu»l C«i. ; Whitfrtkei nml Co.; 
F. and J. Uiviti;ffon ; l-iaiiiiln^n .iiul ; 
Aylott and Jones; Bickeis and liuiilj; (5.* 
Roll; J. Cornish; R. Hudir^uii; Houlsliiii 
ami Co. : C H. t.aw ; Nisliet uud Co. ; 
iioiitledge and Co. ; Sieveiia and Norton; 
an<l (i. v\ asid>oi*riie. C-H'niiridge: arid^ 
J. Deightoii; J. Hall; M-MJIaii .iml Co. ; 
uud R. Julinsuii. Oxford: J. H, Paiker. 


^riiE nusu qijaivA:iily 

L URViKW, No, li March, 

Price 2#. G(/. Contents 1. Menioval of 
the Insli Law Courts—2. The 'I’eii.uit 
League i*. Coiiitnoii .SeiiM*—.2 Curran and 
Ills (k)iiteni{‘oi.irifS—1. 'I'hu I’re.senf Con¬ 
dition and Kiituie Piosjiects of the Eiish 
Mar—5. Mr. Mont.igiic* Oemfiscy’s K\pe- 
rience of fin; Lamled inlctOst -G. Iiisli Ait, 
Arltsf-*, and Art ljmun'«---7. Liltle Books 
fur Little L-iwyers—8. Iiii])etia1 Ontralixa- 
tiou—9. Etrinia, a Poem, Ac, &c. &c. 

J.omlun ; Simi’KIN, .Marsh\L r., and Co.; 
and W. iJ. J>uiilni. 


In L’ vols. fcap. 8vo., ptiro 9s. clotli, » 

T7SSAYS on UISTOUV. 7>F1T- 
.1. LOSOPliV.and THKOLOfiY. Se¬ 
lected fnnn Contiibuti.nis to tlie Uriti-ih 
Qiiaiti-rlji Keoim'. My Uuuicbt Vai'uhan, 
D.D. , 

* A rolloctiun of Kssays. fall of tlioueltt, cIos<tm 
matter, ami iiccoiiipiit-Ia-d m at\le.’ —iyte/o/yr. 

lly the same Author, lu fr.ip H\o , 
pr.ee Ss. M. cloth, 

„LKTTRU and SPIHIT. A Discourse 
rm Modem Pidlosopiiical SpiiiUiuiistii in 
jts Relation to ('iiristiaiiity. 

‘Of dl ih** |m).lnriii>in that have yet ny*tonr 
s'vp on thej>reseQl aU impoiUoit eoutroversj. it is 
the one l>e* lUlc'l foi jK>piilaT uaetuliie».’—CV/ri»« 
iian Ob^e^vut. 

Alto, by the same AiOhor, ^ pSs^vo., 
piice fij-cloth, ■'* 

The AGK and CIIKlSTIAU'lTY. Six 
Lectures tielivereil iu tiie Hanover Square 
Rooms, iti Februaiyand Mufeh, 1819. 

London: Jackson and Walfodo, 

18, St, Paul’s Churchyard. • 


HIGHLAND DESTITUTION, 


Tills day is puhlishwl, 

QECOND REPORT of tho 
O KDINiJUKf.fl SKCTICN of the 
^KN'IUAL BOARD for the RKI.IRF 
of DRSTITlJTiON in the HIGHLANDS 
and ISLa5iDS of SCOTL.AND, for 1850; 
being thi-ir coi^ciudiiig Report: containing 
Dm/Inieiils. flludralivc^f their Relief Of>e- 
ratiom, and a Map of tlie Districts under 
tiieu*fharge. 

Publisiied for the Commitlee by Wri.r.iAM 
Ml Achwoon and .Sons, Kdiubuijjk. 


Hvo , l2s., 60fl pages, 

A SYNOPSIS OF THE DOC- 

-fx TllINR of BAPTISM. RKGKNK- 
RATION, Ci)NVKU.Si6n, &c., and Km- 
ilred Nubjecis, liy the Fathers and other 
Wiifei?, from tiie time of our Saviour*to 
tile eml of llie Fourth CenTnry. By J. A, 
WiciviiAM, Wiih a Preface oy the 

Rev. H. I). Wickham, 51.A., late of Exeter 
College, Oxfonl. • 

‘ The ;it)rtii>n of the work now piihlished, ex* 
to the end tif the fouitli century, will ho 
fomiil .1 toi\\ftlinhU* acquoittiou to the IiUr.iry 
of the theolni'i.iii. Tlie I’xtr.icS aie gi'i'ii ni their 
<uigiti.d laiiginigcs as well asm Euglidi.’— En,j- 
iis/i llmi w. 

‘ Mr Wiekharn’i ^»ok enihraecs, in MSS., all 
eei leM.kktiL'Al w riters lu the etui of the sixtceiilU 
eentiirv • the present volume ternimal.*^ with 
the cniiimeiicenieiit of the fifth. H'e .ire told 
tlut the ]•lll>llCllnon of the retuainder will ih;- 
peiel cm the roceplinn given to that part now ni.ule 
piihlie Without dial such an elaborate 

eollc^c-iion i-c ueee'.s.irv. we m.iy r<->nn>k on its 
gie.it •tttliiy. and express a hope (hat Mr. Wiek- 
ham’-* lalicuirH will lie appierialed hy the public. 
It IS curiuus that ho slicmid h.ave begun, sixte^ 
yens ago, a conipdadon whose pnhiicaiicm ig 
v> \tiy iippiopii:kto*to the present uionieiit.’— 
Gnaidvm 

George Deli., 18C, FJee^Street. * 


Tins cl.iy's pthluheil, price 6s. 6d., 

rn) 11? C A ]\I liRl .DG E* TJNT- 

L VKRSITV CALENDAR for tlie 
Year 1851. Amo)4> tbe additioin *to the 
Calendar for the present year will be found 
the Kvaniiiiatiuji Pajiers of tiie Moral and 
Natural ^cieticea Triposes. 

Lamiiridge: John Dbigrton. 

Sold in London by Longman and Co.; 
F^ and J. Rivington; Wiiittaxer and 
Co.; SiMFKIN uud Co. \ JOHN W. PabKER ; 
(|KouGE Beix ; and by Deioiiton and 
Lauuhton, Liverpool.] 
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Foolscap 8 to., clolli, ’!$. fid., 

P LAIN SERMONS. By the 

lute Rev. Edward Blbncowe. A 
Third Series. ' 

AUo, New Eiliftohi of tlie First an<i 
Secoiul Series. ^ 

* Their sVjlo w simple; the wntencea are not 
artAilly coaitnictetl; Htxl there it an tittei absence 
of all attempt ut rhetoric, The is plain 

Sa-T.m InnauAfp:, from which the ^'men on the 
wall" can eaaily gnther whir, jt most qftiecma 
them to know. AKayt; the rnnL'e of lhnii?>.t is not 
Ills'll and didicult, but level und easy for the way, 
fariTio man to follow. It is quite evident that die 
author’s mmd was abie and ciiltivuted, \et, as a 
tcaeher to men of low c.taU*, lie makes no dispVay 
of eloijUfnre or JarijiimetU. lii the >.t.itemeiit8 of 
Chri^ian doetriiie. the reality ot Mi niencowesi 
mitiil is tL*iv sliikiiix* Theie is a stu-n;'th, .>n<l a 
waimth, and a life, in liis rueiitioii of the gieat 
truths of the (iuepel, which nhnw that he spoke 
from the heart, and that, like tho /.poslle of old, 
he could sav.—“ I ludieve, .»o«l therefore htse 1 
spoken.” Ills alffctuin.vteness too is no less con¬ 
spicuous; this is slnnM) in the gcotle, eiiruuit, 
kiud hearted tone of every Sermon in the hook. 
There is no hcnlciiq!;, no aspeiity of laiu'ii.i'tp, no 
irritation of maniinr about them. At the same 
time there is no oversir,lined leiiderne.ss, nor <lI- 
ffct.ition of endearment; but there isaconsnierate, 
serious roii<'enip.lHMit the ;a'Culiar sms .ind tempta¬ 
tions of the people nominitled to hischaiue, and 
alhoihty de-iru and dcterniiued ufforL tor their 
&.dva*iiin-’--2Vi<«/i^nT«. 

' Simple, inielli};ihle, and .ilTectionule.’—f’/iKicA 
flak Stole Oi':rfte. 

* Very sliiiin;; and practical '—(’/ntsliiin Iinnctn~ 
btawer. 

‘ The discourses are (daln, int "‘ling, and pro- 
eminentli pr.iclic-il.’—-A' mv/i</» fV .l<■AJnlla. 

‘ Plain short, and .ulVclion ite di'icoursos.'— 
JliiiyUnh W'Wrc-ie. 

GtoRGh Beij,, 180, Fleet street. 


NEW WORK ON THE SCIENCE OF 
POLITICS. 


■Dem%' 8vo. cloth, price 12».. by post , 

T he theory of huMan 

PKOCniRSSlON, and NATIIKAI. 
1‘ROBABILITY of a KKIGN of 
JUSTICE. 


Ft/im RiH Wit.i.jAM IlAMjr.TOK, Prilfrfsoi" of l^mjxc 
j nii<i ilt.iiphiptC), VniVfTiffy of y^iiiitbnrgh. 

• Although on sundry mailers ot detail I may 
enleil.tiu .i ditfenml npiuioii, I must expiess my 
.Hlmii-uion id the taloul mid spit n of iiiilc)k'ndeni'e. 
with whieh the book is. written; wliiKt it is sliU 
mom giutifyiiig to find thiilithe reasoniiii’ and 
conclusions of the .lutho^, on the ■ill-impuitant 
■iiUjeet or which he tre.its. are m ^.irict eon 
ftiinuiy with tue intcrestsof reli^jion and rauralily. 
— W. ilAMIl.'ION.’ 

‘ We ptedil- ourselves, that, wlietlier the reader 
of thin volume aitn'i- vfiih its wntei or diHer fi«im 
luin, ho will 1 iso from it with new und eiilar;'ed 
ideas.’— Hnih Miller. 

' A veiv slight cxuminntiOD of this work will he 
Kiiftii-ieiit to convince any nnpruindiced reader 
that he has met with an autiuir who understands 
his siihpct—who is in possession of clear and 
wellsleliiu-il VK W8, and of the fmwer of statinj’ 
them with a vigornus carneatnosa worthy <«,*’ the 
theme-'— Athewmin. 

Johnstone and IIusteb, 26, Patenn^ter 
Row, London; and 15, Friuees Street, 
Ediiibiirgli^ 


New and enlarged Edition, price I 2 i., 8to. cloth, 
lettered. Just puliyshed, 

A TEXT-BOOK of TOBEIiY : 

comprUhig a Brief Hiilory of the 
Counr.i! of Trent, and a Complete View of 
Uoinaii Carbolic Tlieology. By J. M. 
Cramp, D.D. Third Kilitiou. 

London: Houuton and Stoneman, 
Pateriioater How. 


MRS. OGILVY'S NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 
Now Ready, reap. Sto., price 6s., 

^PRALITIONS of TUSCANY, 

A* in VtT|f j and otlier Poems. By Mrs. 
I). OoiLVY. 

‘It is no mean ^rnisc to the present soltioie to 
say It fully liears out tli>* jirotuiM* ciiulaim-d m the 
“ Rook III Highland Minvirelky.” It is ih* genu¬ 
ine utteiance of a soul which, liaving fell and ?eeiv 
foi ilsvlt^h.w louud an iuw'aul neecssily ot giving 
meUic.ll eViiircksioD to loiagioativc thought.'— 
IVeehi!/ Newt. « 

Lately pubtlshed, hy the same Author. 

A BOOK of HlGflLANM) MIN- 
STHKI-SV'; Poems and B.illdds, with 
J’ruse Introductions, dcsciiptivc of tint 
M.uiiiefs .'Hid Soperstilions of the Scoltisli 
Higblandef.t. By Mis. 1). OoTi.vt. ^\ idi 
mimeroug llluktrivlioiis by Ihilzicl, fnun 
l)iawlii'.^s by M’J.in. Om-vol. f<ap. 4;o., 
handsonie]Y btmiul in clolb. ;;ilt t'd;»es, 1*2*. 

‘ It ts impossihh* not to go on re.vding and n ad- 
ing. The IhjoL i» i-h>iining in a wi.nl. . . . 
Siioit as the extinct petfonv is. it will serve to 
show the natuiiil himI pathetic sw.-elnpss .mo tho 
delicate poetical ((iiality of this dolightlul wri it.’ 
ChionuUf. 

London: T. Boswoktit, Regent Sfnrt. 


NEW .WORK ON CATTLE, &c. 


This dav, price 3r. 6d. (or hv post, Sr.l, 

'^FlIE BREElDTNCi ami KCO- 
-L NOMY of LIVF. STOCK, being the 
Etesuhs of Forty Years’ Pr.iriicjil Kxpe- 
.lience in the Management and Disposal of 
Cattle, Horses, Sheep, and Pig.s. By .1 vmis 
'Dickson, ime of ihejiidges at the High¬ 
land .'iinl AgiKTilfiiial Society’s C.iltio 
Shows, and Antlior of Various Papeii in 
the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture.' 

'Tins wc conscientiously eousider one wl thi- 
Yoty best hitiidliooks whieli Agncultnr.d Scunee 
has yet produced ; pl.iin. practical, and in tlic ]mr- 
pof. lu every page luid sentence.’—i>iiiA/rit» 
t'tiU)ter. * 

‘ Mr.Bickaon, it is almost snpriflnnus lc» say, 
has been long known .and jn»lly cousnlcied one id 
the lii'kt rii:ictic.»l larn.eis of In^ tm.e, nod oto- 
whose knowlcilge of live stuck, audof 

Ihe ,breeding aud rej.ing of cattle. ha.s justly en- 
titled him to he consul, rcvl an aoihcuitv,—<*p of 
the very best, if not the best, in the kiiigdora.’— 
Ath i-atA (iut^. 

'A most useful and practical work.’—J/rirife 

Lvit^ Express, 

• A. and C.*Black, Tjdinburgh ; 

and all Rookseiiefs. * 
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Just published, in 2 volumes 8vq., price 30s. cloth, 

MEMOIRS OF WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 

By the Rev. Dr. Wordsworth, Canon of Westminster. 

Rrcentli/ Puhlis/h'd, ^etv Kditiona of 

1. WORDSWORTH’S TOETJCAL W()RKS. In 7 vols. fcap. Svo., price 3r«. cloth, 

2. -——-—- ^ - In 6*vols. 24mo., price 21s. cloth, 

, . yiltecjges. 

d*-- ' -p-—— Vii 1 vor. medium^^vo., price20«. clotli. 

■ EDWARD MOXON, Dover Street. 


Published thh IMy. lliird Edition, in post 8vo., -.>5111 numprnus Ulustrations, price 8». bound iA cloth, 

ur I'Ts motocco ftntKjiiv, 

]UlNEVEn and PEBSEPOLIS, an ^ Historical Sketch of 

Ancient Assyria iiml Persia; with an •Acr^jiint of’the Recent Researches in (hose 
Cotiiitries. Hy W. S. W. Vaux, M.A,, of tlie Ihitlsh Mnsenni. 


This edition has been ihoroiiKhly reMsed mid enhirjrist, und se\eial new illubtratious introduced 
froin recent additions to the collection A/lhe ililtisli Miiseiim. 

Author ^ali., VjrtuEj and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 

» i 


Just piiblishod, with Illustrations Uy'Woi.F, post 
8\o , price tn . 

G .AME birds and AVILD 

FOWL; their Fileiuls and their Foea. 
Ry A. Vj. Knox, M.A., F.L.S., Author of 
* Oiiiithulo^ical Rambles in .Sussex.' 

.Foun Van Voohst, Paternoster Row. 


Just publislic<l, 1 vol. 12iiio., neatly bound in 
cloth. 3f. fid., 

A new (;ueek delkcti^s, 

ailaptetl to the arian^etneiit of llie 
Rev. C. WmdswoTth’s Grammar; with u 
l.KXic«»N and Ai*i‘>:snix by the Rev. H. C. 
Auams, Fellow of Magtlulen College, ihnl 
Assistant IMastcrat Winrbestrr College. 

London: D. Nutt, 270, Strand. 


KOOKS F(»R THE STITOY OF TIIK GEUMAN 
LANGITAOE. ' 

1 vol. 12rao., neivtly boiiint in cloth, OjV 

F IF'PY lessons on liie ELE¬ 
MENTS of the GERMAN LAN- 
GUA(;E. by Dr. A. HEIMANN, Pro¬ 
fessor of the German language mul Liteia- 
Ime ill University College. 

One \til. ISmo , cloth, 2s M. 

OOETIIK’S IPHIOENIE nuf 

TAUUIS. Arranged for the use of Stu- 
deiils, with Notes, Vocabulary, and Iiiler- 
liiieav Translation the First Scenes, by 
Dr. Bf.ur, I’rofessor of (ho Cierman T.riin- 
guige atid Literature at VVjiichester Col- 
legc. 


Just pubUslicd, 

D R.TRAIL’s T'l^ANSLA riON 

of tlieJEWISH WAR. By Joskhais. 
Edited by Isaac Tayi.ou. The publlcdtj^n 
of this work is now conipletetl, in Two I 
volumes, piice 21. 5s., cloth hoaids, royal 
l^vo.; il. 10s. large |>aper: witli Introduc- »' 
tory and Explanatory Essays and Notes, apd j 
a copious and carefully preparetl Index. 
The JEWISH WAR is illnsfrafed with 
Seventy-five Engiavings. To Iheseslllus- 
trations.^arefully engraved from tin* Draw¬ 
ings of William TipriNo, F.sq., inade in 
Palestine expressly for this vvoiL a hitjh and 
jjeculiar value is attache!?; ri''es’ fidelity 
and accuracy havii*g been u»>nowh'dged 
by distinguished persons acquainted with 
the Holy Lubd. » 

London; Hodlston and Stonemas, 

JG5, Patenic^er Row. 


GERMAN AIADE I<:ASY. 

by Dr. IbuscuEH. One vol. l2mo. (3t)t) 
page.s), clpth, price 6s. ^ 

THE FIRST GERMAN 

RKADJNtJ BOOK, for Begnmejs in rlu 
Siudyofil.c L.uigiiagc. By Dr. Hi tM.xsN, 
Professor ol (tonvau at University College. 
12ino.*lulh, 'F.s. * 

ILVR'J’KL’S MODERN 7HN- 

(iUTST; or, Convcisalions in English and 
Geun.in, followed by Models of Receipts, 
Letters, Tables of Coins, Weights, Mca- 
suies, &c. ISmo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

*** V C-'xi ALoocR of Misrrr.i.ANFors GsTiMiv 

KouUh, just piildishcd, can be had »rativ, <^1 sent 
piisl tii-e for four aUiups; antiPHnniher <if I’uiii- 
I lOTi A/,, I*niLos(0iniCAi,,ttndORii!M'raT. Kooks loi 
SIX stamps. 

• London: David Nitt, 270, Strand. 
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THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 

Np.\rly rr.uly, Seca>nil Edition, Rvo., 

L ITURGITE BR1TANNIC^>, 

or tlie Several Editions of the BOOK 
of COMMON PRAVEll of the CHURCH 
of KNCUAND, from its Compilation to 
the last Revision^ together, with the Li- 
TUBcv set forth for the Use of the Church 
OK ScoTi.AND, arranged to sfiow their re- 
spH-iive varlsitinns. By, Wii-Mam Kbk- 
i.tNu, B.D., I'ellpw of St. Kuhn’s College, 
Cambridge. r 

W. PicKKRiNO, Publisher, 177. Piccadilly. 
J. Duiqhton, Cambridge. 


Just piibli^ed, price 64.. 

T he CIIRISTIAIN RKMEM- 
BRANCER, No.' LXXII.. fur 
APRIL, 1851. 

CONTENTS. 

1. Meriv.ilp's Remans imder the Empire. 

2 . Tlic Monasteries of Mount Atlius. 

3. Ttie Miner I’oelswfthe Day. 

4 . England as it is. 

Cnllegea for the Lalwuring Poor. 

6. Recent PnbUcations of Dr. I'nscv. 

7. I.urd Ilollancrs Foreign Kemintscence',. 

8. Clin»h Matters. 

9. Notices of New Books, Pamphlets, &c. 

London; John and CitARLEs Motley, 

C, Patmiostrr Row. 




This Day, with Coloured Plates and more th.an 100 Woodcuts, 

' I ^4 

One Veluifie, 8vo., 3Is. (id., 


COLLECTIONS TOWARDS A 

HISTORY OF POTTERY MR PORCELVIY, 

elN THE loTH, 16tH, ITtII, AND 18tH CeNTUHIES. 

I « 

With a Description of the Manufacture, a Glossary, and a 
* List of Monograms., 


BY :OSEPII MABRYAT, ESQ. 


* This is a highly ingenious and interesting, a* well ns a singularly beautiful book—a 
Inmk inspiti'd by a genuine love of the subject, and enriched with information and resumes 
of the rare»t kind. What constitutes the chief luxury of the book is the variety and beauty 
of its illustrations, in upwards of one hundred clearly executed woodcuts, and bimie 
doxen beautifully coloured plates, we receive a vivid and accurate idea of many leading 
niasterplec^es of tlie plastic art. The work comprises a very copious glossary of terms used 
ill the description or^>ofteiy and porcelain as w«ll os a senes of curious fac-siiuiles of the 
maiks and inutiugranis of tlie diirercut^nianufactbrers. — J^ruminer, 

JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


MR. IIALLAM’S HISTORIES. 


I. 

View oi the Stkte of ^lurope the Middle Ages, ivuith 

Edition .. 2 vols. 8vo. 24/ 

Constitutional History of England from the accession of hknr^' 

VIJ. to the DEATH of GEORGE II. EM Edition. . 2 vols. 8yo. 24/ 

.V * *' 

lit. c \ 

The Literary History of ^Europe during the uth, iftrH, ami hth 

CENTURIES. 77uVd Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 36/ 

JOHN MURRAY,' ALBEMARLE StREET. . 
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* 3MCZSCE£XiA»rEOirS. 


LOWESTOFT AND NORWICH EOTAL HOTELS. 

S HOWETT begs to remind Visitors to the beautiful and 
• healthful WATEHiNG-Pl.ACK of.LOWESTOFT, tliat they will find at the 
Rt>YAL HOTEL the same decree of comfort, eoimomy, ami convenience tvulch has pnv 
cured for the ROYAL at NORWICH so large a ^)aironage*fi)r tl>e last six years of 
his management. Lowestoft is the SutVolk T^yminus of the Eastern Counties Railway, 
and is now the Packet Station for the Steamers pl^'ing to Denmark and the North of 
Kiiro]ie, tlie Scotch Steamers also calling regularly twice a-week. The Neighbourhood is 
in fl»e highest degree salubrious, is strongly recommended by the Faculty, and possesses 
unusual attractions for permanent or casua'f Residents. A QUIDK-HOOK, profusely 
illustrated, des :riptive of the T^wn and Vicliiago, price Sixpence, or ])ost-free for a Shilling, 
may be had on application at the Royal Hotels, Norwich and Lowestoft, or at Yarmouth, 
Cambridge, Peterborough,'or Ely Stations. , • 


CJTEAM COMMUNICATION between LOWESTOFT and 

NORTH of ELylOPE, under special Contract with the DANI.SH (iOVKRN- 
MKNT, and Carrying HER MAJESTY’S MAILS.—Every SATURDAY, the 
NORTHERN STEAM PACKET COMPANY’S Steam Ships leave LOWESTOFT 
for ilJER'l’INf} and HALFiUM at Hi’.m., on arrival of the LONDON 5 p.m. 'I’rain, 
leaving IIJFIRTING or RALLUAf every WEDNESDAY. Fares, Rail and Vessel:— 
London to Hjerting—First Class, .I/.; Secoml Class, ‘2/.; Tliiid Class, I/, This is tlie 
Shortest Uoiile to COPENHAGEN, STOCKHOLM, and all Northern Towns of DEN¬ 
MARK and SWF.DEN.—Particulars of Freight, &c., from Capt. Smxi t,. Lowestoft; Mr. 
C. Mui i.EU, Muscovy Court, Tower Hill, J.ondon; Messrs. Moj-lku and Co., Hjerting ; or 
from Mr. MoSFJ.r or Mr. Uiciiardson, Eastern Counties Railway Station, Limton. 

T^OTIOE.—PATENT GLASS SILVERING. —Now ready, 

Ll a,nl may he had fiee from MKLLISH, 14S, Regent Street, Mlf.LAR, K<iiiibuigh, 
LIVINGSTONE, l.iverpool, &c., NEW ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS, descriptive 
of this beautiful Art-Manufacture, so greatly admired by His Royal Iliglnioss Prince Alliert 
at the Royal York ILuHiuet, and so highly eulogised by tlie ‘ Times ’ and the whole public 
0j>rt'w. Articles executed by this uin<[ue process comprise every variety of Oinamental 
Glass, and are |>eculiaily suitable, froAi tlie no’jelly and sjileudour of inarorial, and 
singular elegance of design, for presents of every description. 

London Visitors are particularly solicited to inspect the Show Rooms of . 
S. Met.r.isi!, MS, Regent Street. 


TO THE TAMILIES OF CLERGYMEN AlffD OF THE WiWES OJ 

CLFtlEtGYMEN. 

C LEEGY MUTUAL ASSlrilANCE SOCIETY. 

Established 18J9. * , 

Patrons—The AHCHBisyoHS of Cantjiphley and York. > 

Trustees_The Louus Hishop of London, Oubhvm, and Winijhbstkh. 

Chairman of Directors—The Abcudkacon of London. 

Vice-Chairman*^F.L. Wollaston, E,q., M.^.. 

Assuraijces upon Life are effected in this Office (in which all the profits made upon 
assurances are divider! quiiiquetinially amongst the assured membeis) ujroii the lives 
of clergymen, amt of the sous Ail daughters, fathers, mothers, brothers and sisters, uncles, 
aunts, nephews, and Aieccs of clergymen; and upon Uie lives of lha wives of clergymen, 
and of the fathers, mothers, brothers, sisters, uncles, aunts, nephews, and nieces of the wives 

of clergymeA. * » 

Prospectuses to be had at the Office of the Society, No. 41, Parliament Slreet, West¬ 
minster. 

JOHN HODGSON, M.A.lp , . 

. * JOHN BORDER, jSecretancs. 

F 


Q. llev.,No. ne. 
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TUTOR rpR OOLIXGR 


A CLERGYMAN,M.A., late Fellow of his College, and University 

Kxaminer, and bolding atMhis time a resjSonsible scbolastic office tmder the immediate 
appointment of Govcnjmeiif, receives into bis Fapiily a very FEW YOUNG MEN, bis 
residence being nut far from Euiulon. i Several of his Funds are now in each University, 
to whose Friends'references will be ofFeredfas well as to a large Bo<iy of dUtiuguislied 
Scholars atid Clergymen, in Oxford*, Cambiidge, and Loudon. Address Uev. 8. S., 
Church Ucgistry, 3U, Southampton Street, Strand, London. 


THE BEST LONDOH-MADE WATCHES. 

4 

T. COX SAVORY & CO., Watchnal-e^s, 'tf,. CornliUl, London, submit 
for selection a'very largo Stock of highly finished London-made Watches, 
the whole of which are Manufuclured under their own Ijnspoctioii.—A printed 
Warranty is.givcn with each Watch. 

PRICES MOUNTED IN Sll-Vl'Ut CASES. 

, Patent I/^ver Watch, iu double-backed, engiiie-turnvd case, the 
movement with the latest improvement, i. e., tbu detached 
escapement, jewelled hard enamel dial, hand to uiark the 
Bocoiids, and luaint. uing power to contiauu going wliile 


winding up. E4 1 4 (5 

Ditto, jewelled in four boles, and capped. ti ti U 

Ditto, the finest quality, with the improved I'egulator, jewelled in 

six boles, such as is usually mounted in gold cases. B B 0 

Either of the above in bunting cases 10s. 6d. extra. 


GOLD CASES.—Sizs roR I^o^uies. 

Patent lever Wartch, in engiue-tumod, dodble-baeked, gold enso, 
with richly ornamented goldrdial and hguros, the moveiacnt 
with the latest improvement, i. e., the detached oscapoment, 
maintaining power to keep tho Watch going while winding 

up, and jewelled.£11 11 0 

Ditto, with richly engraved eiiso. 12 12 0 

Ditto, witli very strong engine-turned case, chnsed odgerf, iind 

jei'cllcd iu four holes . t... 14 14 0 

GOLD CASES^—SiZR r<$R Guntlkmbn. 

Patent L<iver Watch, in double-backed, plain, or engine-turned 
gold case, the niovt-imeut with thodatest improvemeut, t. e., 
th'i detached escapement, jewelled iu fqur holes, liard enamel 
dial, hand to mark tho seconds, and maintaining power to 


coutinue going while winding up...JC 10 10 0 

Ditto, ill stronger^case, improved regulator, anij capped. 13 lU U 

N Ditto, jeweltee iu six holes, and gold balance, a very highly 

finishoil Watch .... 17 17* 0 


Either of the Geutlemeu’s Watches may bo had, in ro]‘l punting cases, for £ 3 Ss. 
ouch extra. i 

A Piiinplilet describing the various constructions of Watches, and explain¬ 
ing tho advantages of each, with lifcts of prices, is published, an5 may bo 
had, gratis, on application, or will bo sent, postage free, to any part of the 
British dominions.— T. COX SAVORY Sl CQ , 47, Gomkill, London, Seven 
doori^fom Qracechuvehsireei. 
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NUMBER ONE, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 

Im Miiliummur, .it thf rprommcndation of' i;liamboi8S Kditibur^h .foiirnal,’ ‘ TIip lii-om.misl.’ 
' 'J'lmvi,’ ‘ \V«H»kly DiipAlcli.' .iml many utlirr ot imlilip upintuii, w« itilriKiiicpd Obit ory on 

own mt'iita to ttie niitut‘ ni coiiHitnii'is. At tli** tinio of^tiir tloiiii; mi wc piibliNlut( a I'lrcui.ir, innu- i)i.iii 
tiiri‘o million copies of winch weeunoed to bo diatnlnili tl, • Ou tMiuory aiul llic Ailnltn.itJOn of CollW ’ 
111 llial Ciicubir wf full) ciUcunl into lilt- tpu'^tion, vvbkii hasljlcly Iweii rpvived. t>fthe {{runs »ul>i>titiil:oiis 
that wi'ic, .iiid now urc, in m.^uy instuiiccH, palmotl off upon the piuciinsiT. not only as C’hioury. but 
exiMi as (hinW, such substitutions at the siinic time coutaiiiui'' not a paitu-le t-itlicr ot the onu or of the 
oilier pioilucc. * • 

It iswt'Il known th it a yn»at iiiiml .‘r of consumer^ jir«»fer Cloffeu mixivl \m*1i a li*lo pure Cbiotiry; anti 
.liter mu>t mature consider.ilion, wo h.iie dcUTRiiiietl'on fiilJnwinK the Mibjoini-d lecommoudations of 
the ‘ Moruing AtlvcrliM'r' ol the I5tli inst., and of tlio ‘ Liiiicot' neMsp.iiier of the s.ime dale. 

‘ Wh.it ive W'o.ild suggest .is the piopcr course lo be adoptetl in the m.iiler would be this •—that the 
let.iil giticer slioutd l>c preveulcd liom selling as pure ('ntlet! an aiticU- in which tliere is nil adniixtiire ol 
l.^hii'oij.’ • * • • ■ Blit wliile we would ]ti<ihiliit ibt‘ictiil tle.ileis iii Tea ami Collie 

horn selling that as piiic Coffee in wliirli thev is a (fertiiin .imouiii ot CliKoty, wo would accord iff them 
.1 c.intiiiii.ince of the jk'i mission w' ncli they now legally hn\e to sell aii.idirixliireorColfcc and (.IhicOiv — 
only leutlcring it compulsory on them that they shall let their custoiucis know Ihc l.ict. It would then 
be for tbeir customers to m.iki.'their choice—to siy wjiether they pnicircd tailfce in th.it state nl perlecl 
puiity loi wIiK-li the Ccvloii men h.inis .iio such /ciluiis. dv(Hates, or mixed with .i ceitaiu .imoiiiit ol 
Cliicoi y We will iiiideitake to say thiii, ow ing t() Ihe f.ir i icher llavuui .is well as gie.ilci elic.ipncss (»f 
1hi» mixed arlUde, Ihc ict.iil dcaleis would .sell fifty poiiuiK ol Jt for cveiy one jKiund they tended ol 
Colfew III Its pure stale ’— Morntng Adrrrii'H i, 

* Allowing liowctei, foi the sake of •I'gunii'nl, that Ihe adiiiixluie ol Chicory, in nuidmate piopoitioiis, 
IS, in tlo- oiiiuions of some piTsi^ns, .in im] rotcinent. it is vety ecitsni ih.it by olheit it is not coiihideicil 
to lie so and siicli, therefc le, ought sund) to Iw allowed a cln>icc, and ii*>t he ciiniiK-IU'd, .is .it pu-sent 
llicv hecjueiitly an*, to dunk ClliPoty, Hllhough they dislike W.'—l'k" ^ 

Wc tully agiee with the preceding i<>maiks; and tlio imhlic may Test .I'Mirisl that wiUulcs sold ht 
u^ .lie, in tiutli .lud 111 tact, wh.it tticy puvpoit to he, .iu(l .ire so sold oiidur the lumes liy which they .lie 
oidiii.iiily designated. • • 

Tlio following aiticles me roasted In Nilsot Cylnideis, and the tscalo of Ibices is .iiini'xcd. 

PURE CHICORY. 

». j. 

Fiii-^t Chieoiy nilvs, oi ground iu (juantlties loo.su . . . . ii .'i ]n-i \Hiiind. 

Finest Cliicoiyi in 1 Ih. leaden pack.tg>‘8 . . . . . u r> ,, 


COFFEE AND CHICORY MIXED. 









1. 

d. 


Oidinuiv (ailfec, with much (Miicurv 



• 
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Bilto ditto, with less 

Chhoiv 
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lit 

•f 

t»K>.l Coffoe, with (’hiooiy 
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Veiy IJlmicc . . 
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I'articularly Clioicc 
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PURE? COFFEE. 







t'liYLON • . . .Native 
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Fine Plant.atiun . • 
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J\MAll'A. . . .tiuod to Fine . . . 
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Vrtv Full* to Finest 
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(hlKTA FIC.V . . A sKum 

g and good (hiffcc . 
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l> 
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MDCii.A .... i;hoicc 

Old to FincKC Aged 
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I 

r> 

to 


0 
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A sc lie ofprolHas niiifoim as is‘ssible being observisl throughout, and pure Cliicory N'ing much fess 
es]i*“iisi\c thiiu pure (lollee, it must be cvident^th.it w ben Cofli'c nud L'hiuoiy arc sold mixesl a imicb 
licltei (Joflia* is used than when Cullee is sold pme. .As, lo'; instance.— 

1.1 onnoes of liiiH tailU*e, ut U. 4(i. per pound . • ■ • 11 

3 ounces of beat Chicory, at 5tf. • • • • * >* b 1 

lo ounces, or 1 lb., of line Colfce ami Chicory mixed # . « 1 2 • 

It would no doubt be Iwst if ctciy purchaser ciAild rn.ike it convenient to buy CofTep and Chicory 
sepai.iudv. and .adopt the alxive oi any olhci propoitions foi mixing that might lie thought IkM. 

8h«mld'tho rednciioii of the duties on Oi.^eo contempiaied by the t'hauccUor of the Exchequer be 
e.irriu(l iuke^efTect, tliesc prices will be alterod accordingly. • 

DAKIN & COMPANY, 

TEA MERCHANTS, ANA,PATENTEES FOR ROASTING COFFEE IN 
^ ' SILVER CYLINU3-:rs, 

NUMBER ONE, ST^ PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 

Jjxdif-d2iy, ISSl, • _* 

• We put it to Coffee merchatiU and rei.pictable de.alcj3, whether it be not advUablc that they should 
thomsidvea take some stepa'to supply the,public with cheap and effective coffee-milU.’—j/ie Ziuncer 
15lh March, IBDl. 

The following has continually appeared in our Price (/iirroDts for now some years 

In order to insure to contumjrs the certainty ofUkiiig only pure Coffee, Bakin & CoirpAHr recommend 
Furehaaers to bay their Coffee whflie, and to grind it themselves. With the view of affording overy 
facXi'v for so doing, Bakin Sc Coufanv continue to sLtpply an excellent cast-iron Colfei^miU, compiotc, 
with kdju^Uogscrewandenuaclicd drawer, for the cost price, nameiy^Si, Od. 
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SVN KZFE ASSURANCE SOCXETV, 

threadneedle street, London. 


2HCfna.B:ora< 

Charles Hell Ford, Ksq., Chairman. 


Y«nUam K. Hrimiftmi, llstj. 
H. (i. Hamiltuu, U.N. 


William DiTPsfonl, K<q., M.P. 
Hon. I’liilij* rieytlell Kouverie 
Hairy CheiWr, Ksij. 

Sainin'l I’ttiiy-i Co*‘k(.T«'lI, Ksq. 
K.iikes Currie. Kw./M.P. 
John l)rummon<l. f'^q. 

R>ii»(>ll Ellicp, B&q. 

Willuim Flanks, Ksiq. 


Ilware, K»q. 

Felix ijilbroke, Ksq 
llenvy Fr.itifis^S, I.efe^*Te, Esq. 
Henry Wittlediile, Ksq. 

(ieor'^e Wurde Normau. Esq. 
Bncc IVarsi*, likq. 


Charles iliehard Pole, Esq. 
].ambett Pule, Esq 
Charles Knuken, Ksq. 
Henry llii-h, Ksq., M.P. 
Jolm Slie]>herd, l-^q. 
Henry Stunit, Ksq., Nf P. 
C. Ceorijr Thomtuu, Esq. 


‘Share of Profit increased from CNE^HALF to FOUR-FIFTHS. 

^HE Managers beg to inform the Publfc that they have now 

-L determined that all policies effected a.*^cr Midsummer, 1850, and remaining in force 
a* each septennial jieriod of division, shill pauticipate in foou-fiktiis of the Net Profifs 
of the Society accruing aflcr Midsiirmner, 1850, in jnoportion fo their contributions to 
those profits, and subject to the restrictions imposed by tJ;e Society’s Act of Parliament, 7th 
of William IV. <^p. 47, * 

The policies to which the profits are awarded are those insurkig ^100 or upwards for the 
A^liole duration of life, n]ion which at least five atiiinal payments of Premium have been 
made ; they a\;^ classed according to the countries fiom which they are pioposed. 

Thy Premiums reqnireil by tins Society for insuring young lives are much lower than 
many other ol<l e.stablislx'd otlices, and os low as most oflu'es. Persons desiiuns ofiiisuiiiig 
lives will see that this Society now piesents many advant.iges, and offers great inducements 
to Insurers, who are fully prntecteil from all risU by an anfjde guarantee fund in addition 
to the accumulated funds derived from the investment.^ of Piemiums. 

Tlie siiare of prutil appor^iui -d to each ]x>licy-liolder at each septennial v.'iliiation may 
be receiveil in any one of the fo.' iwing ways, viv,— 

1. Jly a jKiymenf in then present money ; 

2. Uy an equiialent Angment.ifion of the Sum assured, payable at the extinc¬ 

tion of tlie life; 

.'I. Hy an equivalent lleduntioii of the .subsequent annual premium ; 
provided that a written declaiation of such option I>e left at the OlHce of the Society 
within Three Months next after the division sliall have been declared : and if such Option 
be not so declared, the Sum jireviously assureil by the jiolicy will receive an Augmentation 
equivalent to ibe profits such policy may be entitled to in iben present money. 

'Jerms of Vea/'s.—-Assurjuiccs may be effecleif for any terms of years. 

Siugle Premium .—.^n Assurance for the whole period of life may also be ])ald for in one 
^mn at tlie time it is effected. 

JAmited Numher of Annunl Premiums.—-An Assurance for Jhe whole of life mav also 
lie paid fur by an aiinuai ])rcmium during a definite number of^cars oul^ ; but to cease 
witli the fi^lnre of the life during' that limited Term of Yeais. 

Sjoinl Lives .—An Assurance may bceffodeil On the joint continuance of two lives, either 
by .a Single or Antiunl Premium ; the snin insi^nxl to be paid ns soon as either of the two 
lives shall drop. * 

].mt iiurvivor .—.\n Assurance may be effected on the life of a Survivor of two, or the 
last Survivor of three Uvs; in the first c.'ise" I he sum insured is payable on the f.rilnre».)f 
the sccoiuf'of the two lives; and iif the last case nut until the failure of the last of the tlirce 
lives. 


Z'oJiciVs Pnrchased.—\( the holder of a policy fpr the whole of life wish to discontinue 
the insurance, this Su&iety will purchase it after four annual premiums have beet# paid. 

Loans on Policies .—Loans on Policies are granted not exceeding the Office Value of 
them, lifter four Annual Premiums have been paid, and tliey have acquired a value of not 
less than £25. * * 

Poreign Jiesidence.—Persons whose Lives ate Insurcnl in this Office are allowed to reside 
in'aiiy part of I’urope, and to jiass by sea tluritig peace frqm any one part of Europe to any 
other partof Eurojie, without extra premium. * * 

Attfsulance daily at the Office in Thrf.adneedi.e Street, from Ten o’clock in the 
Morning till Four in the Afternoon, except on Saturdays, when closes at Two, 

Committees, before which persons on whose lives assurances are proposed may 
present themselves, are held every Tnesdag and Friday at One dclock. 

* CHARLES HENRY* LlftDKRDALE, Actuary. 
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EDINBURGH 

XiIFE ASSVIlA»rCE C O Xa F. A N Y, 

CKSTABLISHEU in 1823.) 

INCORVORATED BY ACT .OF PARLIAMENT. 

EDINBURGH (HEAD OFFICE)—22, GEORGE STREET. 

LONDON-11, KING WILLIAJI STUEiST, CITY. 

President—The Right Hon. Lord'Viscoant Melville. 

Vice-President—Sir Graham Graham Montgomery, of Stiuihope, Burt. 


LONDON BOARD. 

The Right Hon. the Lord Advucjjte George Mackintosh, Ekj. 

for ScoUatid • Francis Whitmarsh, Esq., Q.C. 

The Hoti. Robert Diindas John Plnllipps Judd, K8<i. 

John Abel Smith, Esq., M.P. ^ CharlA Robert Bcaucicrk, Esr]. 

Hugh Johnston, Esq. William A. Fade, Esq. 

Arthur J. Blackw(X)d, Esq. James Bouar, Esq. 

Charles Stanifurth, Esq., Resident. 

Medical Officer—^Robert Dickson, M.D., 16, Hertford Street, May Fair. 

Sat-jlcerS" Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Smith*. 

Solicitora- Messrs. Rowlaml, Hacon, and Rowland, 38, Tlueadiieedlc Street. 

> - » - • 

^piIE following are the advantages derived by an Insurance with 

this Conqviny: — 

Mutual Assurance withoutiahility. 

Nine-tentlis of the whole Profits septennially divisible among the Assured, 

An iiitermediato Bonus on Policies becoming claims between one investigntiuu and 
another. 

The most equitable principle of division. 

Rates of Premium extremely moderate. 


SPKCIMEN Ol' llATES INSUUING lOO?. ON A SJNOLB HFE. 



Without Participation. 


With Puiticipation. 

A;;f. 

Ono Year. 

Se\eu Yeais. 

For Life. 

, 

Age...’ For Life. 

20 

£» 17 3 

XO i‘J 11 

£r‘l4 2 ! 

20 £1 17 7 

30 

1 1 3 

1 4 8 

237 : 

30 2 7 4 

40 

1 6 It) 

1 11 10 

2 17 11 ' 

40 3 3 2 

.‘)0 

1 15 1 

2 4 5 

417 ; 

50 4 0 0 

60 

3 1.8 

3 18 U 

6 4 4 

60 6 13 8 


The benefits of the participation plan of insurance arc exhibited in the following'ex¬ 
amples of s ‘ , 

Jiomis Additions to Policies effected with this Comimutj. 


1 

'No. of 
Policy. 

Age at 
Aa^uitog. 

Sum 

Assured. 

Bonus, 

16JS. 

Bonuh, 

.44J. 

J 

'Uouhh, 

1849. 

Total Sum 
no& Payiible. 

560 

67 

£100 

0 

0 

£16 

12 

0 

£20 i 


£82 1 

0 

£227 14 


488 

. 62 


El 

u 


19 


377 6 


903 » 2* 

■n 

3012 7 


266 

60 

300 

0 

0 

50 

2 

0 

72 10 

0 


0 

501 b 

0 

0 

54 

looo 

El 

0 

151 

ra 

0 

172 5 

6 

356 1 

0 

1670 12 


2 

17 


([) 

il 

240 

3 

0 

267 16 


463 17 

H 




It will^be observed that, iit some iustauces, the above bonuses amount together to more 
than the sun •originally insured-^—a feature of success of which few offices Can Iruast. 

No office can reasonably iiold out greater benefits. Prosi>ectu8es and rates may be ob¬ 
tained at the London Office as ubove- 

Xn eiTecting a policy,*iio entry moticy or othci' charge is made beyond the Pieminm and 
Stamp. 

GILBERT L. FINLAY, Manager. 

London, \\, King WilLiani'Street, City. WM. DICKSON, Sec. » 

Rev,, No. 176. (r 
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Amiiirs ab«r« A0s«4iro]ta!ii$oaii»AH7, 

84, TkBO(»i©BTOS S'tt^IjlC’BA.NK, 

ABtf 'M„ VAMMAL^. 

[Kmpov«rcd^ 8 ^}il & 9 t of FniUanatntf Xndfi WkU,lV.f <k 76J 


Bdword BMe% Bs^ 
TitoBii* CBniplb,1Si%i 


James Qift, K 19 . 
Jolm Haeai|^^,|Ef 4 .: 


' • f PiBIOTOlll. 

'fhomas Fameoopb, Ssq^t AHAmui,' Chairman^ 

WUliam Xis^j Ssq«^ J}q^i^Chwirmiim. 

Riehaid B. Aidm, Bs^. 

Wttlnm JBei^MiTTf Bso. 

- - ” 

Ri^»rt Ii^leby^ Esq. 

AuDfroBs.—Praftssor Hall, ^.A.; X B. Shot^wor^ Ssq. 

• PUTtiOi&n.—Di» JealPeson, 3) I'lnsbory Square. 
SoaoBOK.—W* Coulani, Esq., 2, FredamV’a Place, Old Jewry. 
CofeiloLTiiie AoTva»r.-»^oftsaeff Hall, U.A.,oAKiag’s Collide. 
Stabdiho CocasBL.->Sit John RomtUy, M.P., Attoroey^Oeoeral. 
« SoLiciTOB.—WiUilam Fisber, Bsq., 10, Doughty Street. 


Thomas Kelly, Biq., 
Alderman. 

Joomi^ pilfer, Bsq. 
XteWisPoeoek, mq. 


In addttien to « large subsorlbed Capital, Assurers have the security of an Assurance 
Ft^ of upwards of dim hundred thousand pounds and«n Annual kteome of 70,000A, 
arirtng from too imie of nearly 7000 Policies. 

Bosm, om MoviT buitob, 

PersMS aanring on toe Bonus System will be annually entitled to 80 per cent, of the 
prolBs on this brafudi (aOer Mymwit of live yearly premiums); and the profit asugaed to 
each Policy eaay be either Spied to the sum assureo, or iqipli^ in reduction of tbe Annual 
■apremium. 

voB-BOBm, urn mw PMacnm asAJiroK. 

The Tablm on tbe non.|«rtieipating principle afford peculiar advantages to the assured, 
not offered by any odm omce, a n d where the qbject is tbe least poetihle outlay in the first 
iustauoe, to^ secure \o the Policy-holder the peyment of a certam sum at tbe death i^Ue 
Aiiursd, At a very reduced rate of Pr^uium. 


AmnrM MMonviK «o amou exoo. 




1 1 

iForSevmiYesfs. 

] 

1 WHOLE TBAIf. ' 

i 

,Ais. 

ferOoeYesv 

With PMttts.' 

Wl^tPlWU. 1 

1 

A. s. tf. 

{ A* 4 . d, . 

,e IS 1 

A. 9 d. 

A. t. a. 1 

eo 

0 IT e 

1 IS to 

1 11 le 

JO 

) 1 9 

* * * 

s a » 

SOT ' 

40 

1 a a 

' lea 

SOT 

8 14 to 1 

ao , 

U4 

1 t IS f«> 

4 9 9 

4 0 11 . 

A «o 

s a 4 

H » •’ ® r 

s IS a 

e M 10 I 

i 


Qaatoalf. of too * Whola*Term* Pumium may iPaain on credit for se?tn years, or 
onartoird«f;toa may la^aaim for lifo» aaV d«bt iipofi toa Poliqy, al A |or %aot., 

or hapaldoff at any toaa witotmt notice. 

Poli^fepigviad aa hiad^Ws aecivUy not rtud ds^ from fnioide, dualBwg, or tiit 
hands ef j|«atioe. Incases m deatohytoa above oail^<.he(groMamountofPremiainsre. 
airtvcdwiUheHtuvna^ BMmtiiau|pidhal 07 aarlypr'qtufftiny, AsiuvapeesgtantedupoQ 
4irie up to the age ef w.-^-Tahltoct^ 'an inereaeag Om^soceasiag scale of payment. 

•MBaims paid in (tee Hoeto after pKMtfs have hew apt^tad. * 

(stwof upW approved secnrity. 

Uldical Officers attend daily kiTbr^moftonStfoet at a Quieter bffopiTwao*(Bock. 


^ Pm^ectuees and every otoer i|Ifonttalion may be had at toa Offiecs^ by tetter 

H, Jfe*Kfea< Dire^. 





Albemarlb Street^ 

April, 1861. 
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LIST OF WORKS ’ IN THE PRESS. 


THE GRENVILLE PAPERS; 

THE PRIVATE I'OURESPONDENCE OP RICHARD CRENVILLE, EARL TEMPLE, K 
AND Ilia BUOTIIKU, VlIE RKIHT HONOURABLE (n.OROE GRENVII.I.E, 

TJIKIK ruIENDS ANI) 0()NTEMl'v')RARIKa, 

« 

-. - - - 

FORMERLY rRF.SER.VED AT STOWE—NOW FOR THE Fin.ST TIME MADE mniJO. 


AhWiig the contfuta of Ihia hiijhli/ imp.iytnnt occac’iion lo t7i‘ Jfittori/ of Ori'it Bi Ufiiii in thf muidle of tlio 

Jiij/htrmth Cr’Hiury, tm/l /»> Jouiul l/otfr/fifiom 


H. M. KING GEORGE Tllin TIUKD. 

LORD.S;— 

IT. R. n. WlI.LLVJl DUKE OP CUMBERLAND. 

liOLLXND. • 

DUKES OP; - 

CLIVF. 

NEWCVSTLE. 

CKOIIOE RXCKVILLR. 

DFVONMUUE. 

% 

— — _ 

CB.VFTON. ' 

MARSILMj CONWAY. 

REDFORD. 

lIi>RA(:i; WALl’OLE (earl of 

MARQUESS: - 

oiiFonjj). 

(lUANBY. 

EDMUND BUUKK. 

EARLS:— 

(JEOilOE OHENVILLE, 

BUTE, 

.TOIIN XVlLKJiS. 

TEMI’LE. 

Wll.l lAM {.FR VRD HAMILTON. 

SANDWICH, 

AUGUSTUS IIKltVEY’. 

i:(tnE.MONT. 

MILJENKINhON (lil>jfc FARE 

HAL1F.,LX. 

OF LIVERI’OOL). 

IIAKUWU’KJL „ 

MIL WHATF.LY. . 

CII^T1UM. • 

MR. wroDi;iuu!UN (eaAl OF 

M.VNSFlEliD. 

uosiyn). 

KOHTULVOTON. 

MR. CIIARLKS Y'ORKE. 

SUFFOLK. 

MIL HANS STANLEY. 

HILL'^BOUOUfilL 

MR. CHAULFS TOWNSEND. 

llEUTFtIUD. ^ 

MR, CAI.CRAFT. 

T.ORDS:— 

MR. RKiRY. 

TYTTl .ETON. 

MR. KNOX. 

C\MT)EN. '» 

MIL niAKI.l S LLOTD. 

AND 

Tins 


AUTHOR OR THE Limim§ oP -jumus. 


tNCHJDINO AT.RO, 

MR.^GRENVILLE^S DIARY OF POLITICAL. €VENTS; 

I'ARTICUTARLY DURINCi THE PEIHOD OF UIR ADMINISTRATION AS FIRST LORD 

OP THE TREASURY, FRO.M 1763 TO 1765. 

. 

edited' by WIKLTAM JAMES SMITH, Esq. 

8vo. * 
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HISTORY OF THE ROMAN STATE; 

r 

FROM THE TEAR 1813 TO 1850. FOUNDED ON AUTHENTIC DOCUMENTS. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE ITALIAN OF LUIOl CARLO FARINI. 

BY THE RIGHT HON. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 

f’' 2 Vole. 8vo. 

I* 

I. 

-^- 

THE TREASURES OF AJ^T IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

being an ACCOUNT OF THE CHIEF COLLECTIONS OF PAINTINGS, SCULPTURE, MBS., 

o MINIATURES, &o., &c., o 

u 

OBTAIKSD FROM PERSONAL INSPECTION DURINO VISITS IN 1836 AND 1850. 

BY DR. WAAGEN, 

f 

Director of tbo Royal GHlicry of Picturca at 
2 Vole. 8vo. 

-«- 

‘HISTORY OF ENGLAND, FROM .THE PEACE OF 

UTRECHT. 

VOLS, 5 & B-TUE nR.ST TEARS OF THE AMERICAN WAR: 1763-1780. 

BY LORD MAHON, M.P. 

2 Vols. 8vo. 

- ♦- 

€■ 

LIVES OF THE FRIENDS AND CONTEMPORARIES OF 
LORO CHANCELLOR CLARENDON. 

ILLUSTRATIVE OP PORTRAITS IN HIS OaLLERYJ WITH AN ACCOUJTT OF THE ORIGIN OF THE 
^ COLLECTION; ANDcA. DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OP THE PICTURES. 

BY LADY THERESA LEWIS. 

p 

With Portraits. 2 Vols. 8vo. 


COt4TRASTjS« OF FOREIGN AND ENGLISH SOCIETY; 

OR, RECORDS AND RECOLLECTIONS OF A RESIDENCE IN VARIOUS*PARTS 
OF THE CONTINENT AND fSlJ&LAND. 

BY MRS. AUSTIN. 



MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF WORKS IN THE PRESS. 

A PASTORAL LETTER: 

ADDRESSED TO THE CLERGY 0^ THE DIOCESE OF EXETER, 

BY HENRY LORI) BISHOP OF EXETER. 

8to. 

PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF 

AN ENGLISHMAN DOMESTICATED IN ABYSSINIA. 

BY MANSFIELD^ PARKYNS, Esq. . 

With tuustralions. 8to. 

THE LIFE AND 

REMINISCENCES.OF THOMAS STOTHARD, R.A. 

* 

BY MRS. BRAY. 

WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS FROM HIS CHIEF WORKS, , 

Drawn on Wood by G. Schiri^ Jun., and printed in a novel and beautiful style. 

With a Portrait. Small 4to. 


LETTERS AND JOURNALS OF GENERAL 

SIR HUDSON LOWE, 

REVEALING THE TRUE HISTORY OF NAPOLEON AT ST. HELENA. 

P,VRTt.T COMl’lLEO AND AURANOEl) 

BY THE LATE SIR NICHOLAS HARRIS NICOLAS. 

With Portr*it. 3 Vole. 8vo. • 

• • 

“ These MSS. consist of every instruction, despatch, and other letter, wliich Sir 
Hudson Lowe, or any of his staff, received or wrote that in any way whatever related 
to his prisoner; and of copious notes of every converaatiou which he or they ever hail 
with Bonaparte, or with any of his followers, or with any other pei'son, on any subject 
connected with Bonaparte—notes made at the time with extraordinary care by Major 
Gorrequer, the acting MSitary Secretary. Many of the^ conversations are extremely 
dramatic, and such of thorn as were held with MM. Bertrand and Montholon, and with 
Bonaparte himself, afford very curious^rcvelations of his sentiments, habits, and 
character. The letters from Bertrand and Montholon to Sir Hudson were in fo/ot 
Bom'(i(iTt^s own, as they avowedly wrote them from liis dictation. But the richest 
particulai*s concerning Napoleon and his family at Longwoodtorcyjontained in OWleara’s 
unpnhltshed communications to Sir Hudspn before their qitirrel, and iu a*scrie8 of 
private letters to a friend of the surgeon’s, eacli penned by him within a few hours after 
he had quitted Bonaparte's presence. Sir Hudson hod all along meant these reqords 
to be published. • • « 

“ From •these papers, therefore, the world will at last learn, as it ought long ago 
to have learnt, the truth, and the whole truths respecting the captivity of Napoleou. 
Justice will, consequently, at la^t rendered to tho fairness and generosity of this 
country ; to the couscientiods minister who presided over tlic War Department during 
the whole of the period ; and to tlie memory—alas \ tliat it can only be hia memory—of 
one of the most able, zealous, and humane public servants that ever feU* a sacritice to 
prejudice audVnisrepreseata'iioii.’’—Quart«r2y ReUev^^ 
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THE HISTORY OF HERODOTUS.' 

A NBW ENGMSn VERSION. I'KANSLATitC TROM TUV. TEXT OF OAISFORO, AND EDITED 

BY THE REV. GF^pROE RAWLINSON, M.A. 

Late Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. 

• t 

. ASSISTBT> BY !IX8 DIIOT0RR 

COLONEL RAWLINSON, C.R, ANp.SIR GARDNER WILKINSON, P.R.S,, 

WITH COPIOUS NOTES AND APPENDICES, ILLUSTRATING THE HI3TORT, FROM THE MOST 

RECENT SOURCES OF INFORMATION. 

4 Vofs. Sva 

Thft object of these volumes is to bring to bear on the illusjtration of Herodotus, and 
to comprise within the limits of a single ^vo^k, the Infonnation upon the various subjouts 
treated of by tlic “ F.-ither of History,” whlcli is at present scattered over the whole 
field of literature, partly contained in works which are well known, but from their bulk 
or their unattractiveness, little read ; as Ronnell,’s Geographical Treatises; ” 
Lepsius’ Chrorologie der iEgypter,” and Clinton’s “ Fasti Hellcuici,” partly in loss 
accessible publications, as the Mcmuii’s and Journals of th^ Vf,rious Leamctl Societies 
of England and the Continent. It has been thought especially desirable to embody 
in the commait the chief results, whether historical or ethnographical, which have 
bccn-arrivcd at in the progress of Cuneiform and .IIif.roglyphicai. Discovery. Thu 
vast amount of 5'cojrmp/ttc<ti information which the entci’j>risc of vecoit Travefiers has 
accumulated, seemed also to require to be arranged and methudisod. The traiwlatioii 
itself has been undertaken from a conviction of the cnfiro inadecpiacy of any existing 
version to tlic wants of the tU'io. The gross unfaithfulness of Beluo, and the extromo 
unpleasantness of lus stylo, render lus translation completely inaufticient in an ago 
which dislikes affectation and requires accuracy ; while the only other complete 
English versions which exist arc at once too close to the original to be perused with 
any pleasm*c by the general reailer, and also defective in rcsjiect of scholarship. 
In the present vej*sion, theaim lias been to preserve exactly the meaning of the original, 
and at the same time to avoid the stiffness and liarshuess of style which is so apt to 
attach to translations from ancient authors. 


A SKETCH OF MADEIRA IN 1860. 

BY EDWARD VERNON IIARCOURT. 

, FOR THE USE OF WAVELLERS OR INVALIDS RESIDENT THERE. 
With a Map and Woi^lcuta. Poit 8vo. 


' HISTORY Of ANOiENT POTTERY: 

EGYPTIAN, ASIATIC, GRF.EK, HOMAN. ETRUSCAN, AND CELTIC. 

By SAMUEL BIRCH, F.S.A. 

As^tant Keeper of the AatiquiUes in ^itish Mnaenm. 

I ^ 

With Illustrations.' svo. ' 

UsironM WITH “ MARKYAT’8, MODERN POTTERY AND PORCELAIN.” 
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A CHURCH DICTIONARY. 

BY WALTER FARQUHAR. HOOK, D.D., Vicar of Leeds. 

I# 

SixUt £dition, rcvisc<l and enlarged. One Volume. 6vo* 

“ In tills edition^ besides the addition o/‘man}& new articles, all those relating to im- 
portant Doctrinal and Liturgic.al Subjects have been culaigccl. The autlioritics on 
whicli .statcineiits have been n),afle, ai’e given, witlrcopious extiiicts^rom the works of 
our Standard Divines. Special reference l?aS bec^ made to tlio Roraiali Controversy. 
Attention has also been paid to tbo subjects of Kcelesiostioal and Civil Law, and to the 
Statute I^aw of England in Church Iilattcrs. It is hoped tliat the ilicological student 
may tlma become acquainted with tlio sentiments of our Standard Divines on important 
subjects, while the counti'y clergyman p:iay Ijrvc a guide to direct him on the occuifcnco 
of legal questions in parochial matters .”—Extract fro'ui the Pivface. 


A HANDBOOK FOR JRAVELLERS IN SYRIA AND THE 

"holy land. 

tVifli Maps, Post 8vo. 

I -- -♦- 

THE DOVECOTE AND THE AVIARY: 

OH SKhTCIIKS OF THE NATUHAL HISTORY OF PIGEONS AND OTHER DOilESTlC BIRDS, 

■WITH HINTS FOR THEIR MANAGEMENT. 

BY THE .KEY. EDMUND SAUL DIXON, M.A. 

Author of Ornamental and Domestic Pouliry. 


CONTENTS: 


DoMRsne Ptbfons. 
Moon ok 3-NTai.AhF. 

C.I.AS8inCA1I»N. 

C’UKA>.SOWS. 

Gv.vns. 

CltlMKD TrUKBY. 


W.VTEii Ui;n. 
KiNOI'ISULU. 

WAuriiB AS Pets. 
The PnTLKN. 

TTiK W^Il’E SlORK. 
Tllh E tKU. 


With Numerous Woodcutfl. Fcap. 8vo. 


The NioirriNOAu:. 

TTih (ir.ML. 

Tns Omioi.an. 

Ol LL.S IN CAITITITY. 

Tii>: &VNIIWICI1 Beumicle. 


(Just Ikady.) 


A TREATISE ON NAVAL .GUNNERY, 

FOR ITIE VSE OF OFITCERS AND FOR THE TRAINING OF SEAMEN GUNNERS. 

a 

WITH DB8CRIPTI0KB OF TUE GUNS INTRorfuCEI) SINCE TUB LATE WAU. 

BY LIEUT.-GEN. SIR HOWARD DOyOLAfe, Bart., G.C.B.^ 

ThfrJ I'MCnn, revised. I’lsites. 8\o 



COt^SIDERATIONS ON STEAM WARFARE AND 

, nAvAL SHELL-FIRING; 

* ' 

3Y LIEUT.-GEN. SIR HOWARD DOUGLAS, BART. 
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HOR/E iCGYPTIAOE; OR, THE CHRONOLOGY OF 

ANCIErfr EGYPT. 

DISCOVSAED PROU ASTRONOMICAL ANDi HIEROGLYPHIC RECORDS UPON ITS MONUMENTS, 

INCLUDING MANY DATES FOUND IN COEVAL INSCRIPTIONS. 

• « 
t 

BYjREGINAL'd STUART POOLE, Esq. 

• f 

With Svo. ' 

< 

It is indeed less necessary to enter into a detailed examination of the chronology, 
and the succession of the Pharaohs, as Mr. Stuart Poole’s work on tlie subject will 
soon be published ; and I have much pleasure in stating how fully I agree with him 
in the contemporaneousness of certain king|l, andrin tlie order of succession he gives to 
the early Piiaraohs.”—-Sir Cfardner Wilkinson. *’ 


LIFE .AND WORKS OF ALEXANDER POPE. 

t 

EDITED WITH NOTES. • 

‘ISY THE RIGHT HON. JOHN WILSON CROKER. 

Portraita. 8vo. 


A populah account of 

MR. LAYARD’S RESEARCHES AT NINEVEH. 

ABRIDGED AND CONDENSED FROif HTS IJtRGER WORE. 

With Numerous Woodcuts. Post Svo. 

« 

• ~ ^ ^ 

A POPULAR ACCOUNT OF 

VISITS TO CENTRAL AMERICA ANp YUCATAN. 

BY /OHN L. STEPHENS, ESQ. 

ABRIDGED AND CONDENSED HIS T.ARGER WORKS. 

With Numerous Woodcuts. Post Svo. 


STATE PAPERS OF HENRY THE EIGHTH'S REIGN, 

COMPRISING THE CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE ENGLISH GOVERNMENT 

AND THE CONTINENTAL |O^VERS, 

• « 

FROM THE PERIOD OF THE ELECTION OF CHARLES V. TO THE DEATH OP HENRY Tlli. 

With Indexes. Vols. VI—XI. 4to.* 



MR. MURRAY’S LIST OP WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


THE HAND; ITS MECHANISM AND ENDOWMENTS 

AS EVINCir^G DESIGN. 

BY THE LATE SIR? CHARLES BELL. 

A New Edition. 'Woodiuts. Post 8to. 

I * * 

FOBMll»’a tNB OF TEF, flKIDaEWATER TREATISKS* 

- - 

. • 

catholic safeguards 

AGAINST THE EKRORS, CORRUPTIONS, AND^OVELTIES OF THIS CHURCH OF ROME. 
BEING DISCOURSES AND TBACT» SELECTED FROM TUB WORKS OF EMINENT DIVINES OF THB 

CHURCH <>F England who iaved during the 17th cIcntdrxj 

TTITH RECORDS’, AND A CARKFULI.V COUl’lLStl IND^X. 

BY RKV. JAMES BROGDEN, M.A., 

3 Vols. 8vo. 3fi/. {lieadi/.) 

The Third Volume, vhick completes (he work, may he had separately, 8vo. 14a. 


HOME SERMONS; 

OR, SERMONS WRITTEN FOR SUNDAY READING IN FAMILIES. 

• • 

BY REV. John i’enkose, m.a., 

8vo. 

. -- 

• • 

A DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN GEOGRAI^HY. 

BY WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D. 

* 0 

With andliBtorical AtLfe. 8vo. 



A HANDBOOK OF CHRONOLOGY, 

• • • 

ALPHABETICALLY*AjlRANGED AS A BOOIC OF EAST REFERENCS. 

OneVc^ Svo. 
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MR. MURRAYS’ LIST OF WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


A HANDBOOK FOR 

TRAVELLERS IN ENGLAND AND WALES; 

Giving au account of the Placijs and Objects beat worth visiting in England, more 
cspeciully those rendered interesting by Historical Associations, or likely to attract 
the notice of intelligent strangers and p:»ssiag travellers; airangcd in connexion with 
the most frequented Roads an J RaiJ^v^-ys in England. Showing, at the same time, tlie 
way of seeing them io the best advantage, wRlr the least expenditure of time and money. 

Map and Plsmp. Post 8vo. 

Part I. —The Eastern Counties; inch dino^jEssex, Suffolk, Norfolk, Cam- 
nniDOE, AND Lincoln. {Nearly Heady.) « 

Part IT.— Midland Countirs; Herts, Bedford, Nortiump.'^on, Leicester, Bucks, 
Nottinou.vmshiuk. * 

Part IH.—Deruvsiiire and Yorkshire. 

Part IV.— Durham, Nortuumderland, Staffordshire, Cheshire, Lancashire, 

CuMUERLAND, TllK LaKKS. 

Part V.— Berk.% Bucks, Oxfordshire, Warwick, Glo*_ester, Worcester, 
IIerkfori), Siiuoi'suiUE, Cheshire. 

Part VI.— No.ith a.^d South Wales. 

Part V'll. —Devon and Cornwall. {Ready.) 

Part VHI.—Somerset, Wilts, Dorset. 

Part IX.— IIami'SHIRe, Isle of Wiout, Sussex, Subrev, Kent. 

Also, A CONDENSED HAT' D-BOOK OF ALL ENGLAND i.n One Volume 

“ England is almost an undiscovered conntry to tourists, and it was only 
the otliei* day that when wc asked at Murrat’s if there wa.s a Hand-Book of 
England, w-e woixs tdld that there was one ‘nearly ready.’ Now, England — not to 
speak of VV''alo8, Scotland, and Ireland — can Inmisli half-a-dozon good routes as 
picUu'Csque and as intiTesting as a tour on the Rhine, or any within that distance. It 
is true that our cathedrals are not adorned with marble and biTiss-work, nor hung with 
pictures by Rubens and Vandyke, or Hemling ,and Van Eyck ; nor have wc public 
grdleries filled wph tlie spoils of churches and monasteries. Art in this country takes 
a secular direction, and depends on private patrons. But routes may be marked out 
wliicli will give, witliiu a month’s tour, a dozen cathedrals equal to almost any in 
'Belgium ; a dozen noblemen’s seats, with fine collections accessible to the public ; 
besi<leB parks, ruins, rural sccnory, natural curiosities, historical moimnionts, and 
curious manul^acturcs, to almost any extent. With such tours, ^ plainly marked out 
as those in the Continental liand-bpoks, we shall soon have our tourists consenting to 
take a* least due holiday in three in their native country.”— Times, Jan. 7, 1851, 


A HAND-BOOK TO THE ANTIQUITIES AND SCULPTURE 

IN’ THE BRfTISH MUSEUM. 

I 

BY W. S. W. VAUX, M.A., 

ABsistant in the Department of Antiquities in Uie British Museum. 

With WooJculs. Tost 8?o. 



MR. MURRAY’S LIST OP WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


HANDBOOK OF MODERN LONDON; 

> 

oil LONDON AS IT IS IN 1851. 


GIVING FULL DESClUraONS OF ALL 1‘LACnS AND OBJECTS OF INTEnEST LN THE 

METHOPOLIS, INCLUDING THE VAUIOUS 

PAI-AVKS. lfos*PlTAr.9 ANII 

Public CoMl’ANJl.^^. 

■» KxiiinmoNs. ^ 

Tumiffs, 

KivfcK Thamijs Docks. 


Pi jji.in llLii.nrNOs. 
(>allm:iis oi- jiiiT. 

C]IU1«'11KS. 

PaAKA A.VD GABI>f:NS. 
Musfuns. 


Piuvatk Mansions, 
Vlalis ut Amvbemest. 
SraAi.j?. 


Pcmjr MoHUsttNis. 

Tin KsvitioNS. 

K.\C UnslONS, CoNTATANCFS, SiC. 


With Ilinta %'jnriii^Q Jlutch, Lixlgings, ttc. 


^ A Pocket Volume. 18mo. [In Ai)ril.) 

* * 

The aim of this work is to describe to rifsfci’anger visiting London for the first 
time, those features of tlie metropolis bint worth sedwj, and tlie way in whicli they may 
be seen to the best advantage ; in other words, to make “Murray's Handuook op 
Modern London,” on the plan which has been adopted with so much success in 
“Murray’s HANfn»ouKS*i''OR the Continent.” 


“ We arc not awaiT; of any J^rtndon Guide tliat would gi^’o the foreigner *u<*li an 
(uttire command of this metro])olis, .as (ralignaiii’s gives to the Englishinuii lii Paris. 
What wo waul, howevei’, is something more compendious. When Murray tells ’*s tlie 
[>rice of a good dinner, a bottle of viu-ordhmire, ami a bed, ami oilier detiiils of every 
city, ami almost every great hotel on the Continent, we do not see how sudi infovinatiou 
should fail to be svccepuiblc to our benighted visitors next summer.”— Times, Doc. 21,1IJ50. 


HAND-BOOK FOR THE ENVIRONS OF LONDON; 


WITH HINTS FOR EXCURSIONS BY HAIL- IlIVER-AND ROAD. 

BY PETER OUNNiyCTIAM, P.S.A.* 

Post 8vo. 


THE OFFICIAL HAND-BOOK. 

JiKING A MANUAL OF IIISTOllICAL AND POLlfiCAL REFERENCE FOR AI.L CLASSES. 

One Voluofe. Fcap. 8vo. • 

» » 

The object of this work is to show concisely tbe machinery by wliich the 
Government of the country is carried on, including the Dutiics and Autiioiuties of 
THE Qukbn and the Hoyal liliMii.Y, and /joupling with ^h<i names of 'all tho 
Chief Functionaries and Heads of Departments, Civil, Mflitart, Judicial, and 
EcclesiAticai., such a succinct account of tho duties, enioluinents, and authorities 
of each, with tlieir political jeljitious, m will, it is hoped, render the volume a useful 
manual of rcfereijcc to all persona connected ov corresponding witii the I*udlic 
Departments, particularly to Pf.urs, Memders op PaIiliament, Local and Corporate 
A uxnoRiTifs, and to all braii^hcs of the Legal Profixsion, as wel^as to Strangers 
and Foreigners desirous to make tliemsclvcs a'ttuainted with British Institutions. 



Albemarle Strebt, 

A^yril, 1851 . 


MR. jWURRAY’S 
LIST OF'KfcW WORKS. 


,LAVENGRO; 

THE SCHOLAR—THE GIPSY—AND THE PRIEST. 

BY GEORGE BORROW, ^Sa 

Author of ‘‘The Bihle in Spain,” “ The Gipsies of Spain,” Sk. &c. 

WilU a Portrait. 3 Vols, Post 8vo. 30s. ‘ 


Tit Amei'kan lAitrary Wwld. 

An extraordinary book by an extva- 
ordinury man,’ will be tiie sentence wliieli 
will escape the lips of roost readers upon 
laying down, in a state of excitt-., breath¬ 
less suspense, this volume of ‘ Lavengro.' 
It is the autobiography, shadowed fortli 
more or loss vaguely or directly, of Georgo 
Borrow, the gipsy adventurer, the dis¬ 
tributor of the Sacred Scriptures, the 
vivid narrator, and, withal, the must 
iiTefragablo Englishman of the ‘ Bible in 
Spain.’ It is a curious record of a life, 
certainly remarkable, in incident, but 
perhaps, equally as remarkable for the 
direct, intense perception of ordiniry 
, things which may happen to many men, 
but'^to few of whom is given an un¬ 
sealed vision to perceive, or tlio mira¬ 
culous art—seemingly a simple one— 
of presenting them in the uni^fracting 
mediam of a clear, manly, forthright 
style. To George Borrow tho whole 
world is vital. Everyday events cd.nc 
from him with the air of romance. 
The streets through w^iick you walk 
in bis pagij have a firmer Cutline 
than in other men's books, and a clearer 
perspective; as for the men you 
meet with, you seCi them in intense 
life and individuality, yet the portraits 
arc painted by a few strokes of tlie 
pencil. It is a word and a blow 
throughout. There has been no sucl) 
book the past season, nor is it likely 
there will be «for many seasons to 
come.” 


Revue dks Deux Mondes^ 15 MarSi 18 . 51 . 

“ Dickens a tir^ partie d’un theme jiareil 
et lum moina ingrab dan son beau ruro.'in 
autobiographiiiuc, David Copperfield, 
niais en sc coiiHnant dans la ivaiite \dus 
etroitement que Dickens, Borrow a eu a 
hitter contre dcs difficult's plusgraiidcs,et 
il sc montre quelquefois supericur au 
romancier par cela memo qii’il iiiventc 
moins,— s’il invaUey—et qu’li dohne, eii 
lui mcine, co qu’ou appelerait volonticrs 
un proces-verhal physiologique plus minu- 
tieusement exact, plus precis, plus savant. 
II pe tient done qu'en nous de supposer 
quo) sur de vrais souvenirs, comme sur 
une trarae solide et forte, George Borrow 
croquant la fantomc de sa jeunesse eva- 
nouie, a brodu uu recit dont son imagina¬ 
tion fait au moins la inoitid dcs frais. 
N'est-ce pas ainsi que proceda Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau dans ces pretendiis 
Memoites, si fi^quemment dementis, qu’il 
in^tula Confessions t Robinson Cmsoc, 
cet autre monument littcrairo, n’est-il pas 
aussi un heureux melange de rcalites ct 
'de rSres t Lav-Engro, sans doute, n'egale 
nirl’une ni I’autre de ccs immortelles 
compositions ; mais nous le claaserons 
volontiers dans ia m^e categorie, k tel 
degr6 *que Ton voudra, sans voidoir, ce- 
pendant, qu’on le depr^cie outre mesure, 
et sans oublier ce que nous disalt I’autre 
jour enco^ ^es romanciers favoris du 
public Anglais, I’ingpnieux auteur de 
Pendet^U et do Vanity Fair; ‘George 
Borrow eat. un de prosatem^ les plus 
remarquables da I’Angleterre actuelle.’ ” 
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BORROW'S LAVENGRO— 


“ Mr. Borrow writes earnestly and with 
vigour. Whatever ho dislikes ho calls 
* humbug,* and hates it and abuses it 
heartily; whatever he approves he loves 
with coiTesponding warmth and zeal. The 
gipsies ore his great friends. Whether he 
writes of them accurately orjiot we caiuiot 
tell, but certainly he does so in sueh» 
manner as to surround them with singular 
interest. Hia stylo is easy, his narrative 
is odd and romantic, and lie often leads 
his readers into scenes and inckl^'nts frr 
removed from ordinary experience. His 
book cannot fail to be widely road.”— 
ifenilenuxn'a Magazine. i 

“ This is, in every respect, a remarkable 
book. We find it difficult to convey to our 
rentiers a just notion of its*varied attrac¬ 
tions—its originality and power, its poetry, 
piety, philosophy, aad feai*nvng. 

“ The spirit of TiC oage, and the genius 
of Sterne, find new life in these pages; 
though, in many respects, they present 
very little resemblance either to the 
Atlventurcs of Gil Bias, ^or the Life of 
Tristram Shandy. We promise our 
roadei's inbdlectual enjoyment of the 
highest order from a perusal of this extra¬ 
ordinary book.”— Mcn'ning Poit. 

“We have been greatly amused and 
edified by this book, strange and rambling 
though it be. It contains a vast deal of 
admirable description, life-like portraiture, 
and shrewd remark; and its style is racy 


and masculine in tho highest degree.”— 
Ntw M(ynthhj Magatine, 

“ Whoever has read Tke Bible in 
^pain, *and who has not 1 must have 
often wished to learn something of the 
etirly life m tlic author of that extraor- 
di|iary book. This^curiosity is at length 
gratified by Mr. Bon*ow himself, in the 
present still more extraordinary book, 
which will be procured with eagerness, read 
with avidity, and long remembe^d. It 
full of the strangest scenes and incidents.” 
—Literary Gazette. 

• 

» “*Lavcngrf>* comes before tho world 
in the character of a roving and hot-lieadcd 
youngster, with a wild and undisciplined 
iiiiml, perfoiming all sorts of strange feats, 
and keeping company with all sorts of 
strange people, tlio gipsies, of course, not 
forgotten. 

“ It is no small nffirlt in the author 
that—witliout tlic adventitious uid of story, 
without a vestige of love, without any aid 
from the prevalent and exciting ♦opics of 
modern times—he shoulil have man.%gcd 
to sustain, from first to last, a strong and 
continued intei'cst. In each scene he fixes 
the stamp of his own energies, and hurries 
his reader, Avondering and almost surprised 
at himself, from page to page with more 
vigour and fewer adventitious aids th.nn 
almost anyauthor of modem times .”—Tke 
A tlas. 


BISHOP STANLEY’S ADDRESSES AND qHARGES. 

AVITH A i>IEMOIR OF HIS LIFE. 

BY THE REV. ARTHUR PEN^HYhf STANLEY, M.A. 

Rvo, tOj, Gd. 


“ A judicious and graceful tribute by a 
son {o the memory of a father. It 
contains such of his.(Char9es, parochial 
addresses, and# sermons, as distinctly^ 
exhibit the character of the* man and 
his mind, or contain 6uch»facts as throw 
a light upon his clerical career. These, 


which occupy about two-thirds of the 
volume, are introduced by a MeAoir 
tliat goes somewhat sparingly into mere 
chronplogical events, dwelling chiefly and 
judiciously on characteristic traits and 
circumstances.”— Sptttator. 
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MR. MURRAY’S BIST OF NEW WORKS. 


THE PALACES OF NINEyEH AND PERSEPOLIS 

RESTORED. 

* 

AN KSSAY ON ANCIENT ASSYTUAN AND PEKBIAN ARCHITECTUNE. 

BY JAMES RERGOSSON, ESQ., 

^'.Vitli Wifnlciita. 8vo. ICa. 


“ This booli contains, as we have shol/n 
by onr extract.'!, many thing,s of general 
interest relating to one of the most 
wouilcvlul diseoverios that has occurred 
*iu the hiiuoi’y of the world. Mr. Fergusson 
writes very dispassionately. What he 
bus said dc.servca serious cousidpration.” 
— Gaitlman'a Magazine, i 


'“Mr. Forgusson, by Itis travels and 
studies, was well qualidcd for this task, 
and has performed it very cffieioiilly. JIo 
is entitled to our thanks for his able and 
irfgeniors disquisition, which we warmly 
recommend to* the attention of our 
readers.”— iJuiUlo'^ 


A TRANSPORT VOYAGE TO THE : MAURITIUS, 

RV WAY OF THE CAPE AND ST. HELENA. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF PADDIANA. 

J*(nt 8vo. i).s. • 


‘‘ I*rofc.‘-scdly this is a book of gossi]*. 
It reminds us of one of those loa«nnt 
fellows, whom one sometimes mci witli 
in company, who has .an anecdote or a 
story ready a propos of everything, whose 
fund of amusing tales is inexhaustible, and 
who rattling on from one thing to another, 
mJl keep a whole table in a roar, or u 
whole dnxw'ing-room in high glee. Even 
such is our author. He gossips on and 
on, telling now of one adventure, and then 
of anothci’ ; his volume is a perfect ehaojv. 
of I'acy reminiscences graj)hically told, 
(luce /ake up the volume, and you will 
tind it hard to lay it down, till you have 
reached tlic Mauritius with tlic author, 
and with him have conic back again. 
—John Bull. < * 


'« Tlio f.ket(*hes of life at Cape Town arc 
vivid and gi'apliic, and various inci^b'iifs 
in tbe Imnicward voyage are dnMicd ort 
with a rajiid pencil. Thow* who relish 
hooks ol light .and lively texture will 
/iiid alnmdant entertainment ”—Llhvorg 
Gazii-ie. 

“ Tlic author brings us to the Mauritius, 
and certainly entertains ii.s the whole of 
the way ; but lie lU'ither tells nor tcaclio-s 
ns anything, except how to laugh at our 
follow men. Tliijro is u moriil iii this for 
those who dive for it. But wo should re¬ 
commend the reader to open this author’s 
works with no view beyond tliatof aniiise- 
ment for tbe hour. That he will find. A 
I more complete and cflicicnt kill-time does 
not wield the pen .”—Daily News. 

r 


A RESIDENCE AT TD,E CAl^E OF GOOD HOPE; 


WITH NOTES ON THE NATTRAl, JJlSToR^ 

A 


AN'D NATIVE TUfUES. 


^ , BY C. J. F. BUN BURY, ESQ. 


Woodeuls. PostSvo. 9i. 


more true and lively presentation 
of the external appearances of nature aud 
of the social relations in the Cape Cwlony 
than any which has preceded it. 

“ The &tatc.sman who may bo called 
upon to discuss or decide upon the public 


affairs of the C^e, the emigrant who may 
contemjilato J’cfnoling liis cares thither, 
the curious enquirer wlfo would ‘know 
their rights,’ of what has given rise to so 
’ much controversy,^illfind Mr.Bufdmryan 
I intelligent and candid guide.”— Exanxintr. 
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THE MILITARY EVENTS IN ITALY, 1848-9. 

TBANSLATEU MOM THE QEIiMAN. 

BY THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF ELLESMERE 

With u Map. ■PoBtSvo. Oj. 


“ Military history is, as the Earl of 
Ellesmere declares, a rare article *ln 
En|;lish litcratvire ; and, therefore, he 
tlioiight that the most au^ieutic extant 
narrative of the operations implied in 
title page of the present book, written by 
an impartial Swiss, would not be an un¬ 
welcome addition to tho British library. 
TIis lofiUhip has judged right^ ; the 
work of which lie lias projtented a version 
is a wortliy labour, ^aud the events to 


which it^*clatcs arc of the last importance. 

is written with judgment, and has been 
tmnslatcd vuth care. The Earl of Elies, 
iiroro has' oecn ^rthily employed, if 
h’^mbly, in tho task of traduction and 
annotation, Tho work will be found indis¬ 
pensable to tho historical library. It is 
accompaniod with an excellent map, illus¬ 
trative of tho military transiictUns whici/ 
it so ably narrates .”—MormtiQ Clironicl-e, 


THE FORTY-EIVE. 

• ■* 

BEING A NARRATIVE OF THE REBELLION IN SCOTLAND OF 1745; 

TO WHICH ARE ADDED J.ETTEHS OP PRINCE CIIAULES STUART, COPIED RY PERMISSION 

FROM THE “ STUART PAPERS ” AT WINDSOR. 


BY LORD MAHON. 

PostSso. 34. 


“ The particulars of this romantic inci¬ 
dent arc detailed in the singularly clear 
and equable stjle which distinguishes all 
Loi'il Malion’.s compositions. The facts 
have been collected with caTO ; they are 
fakill'uUy grouped, coudou»ed witii admirable 


precision and accuracy, and tho reflections 
are generous and just. It would be difficult 
to find a more interesting historical 
imrrativc in our language .”—GcnlkmaiCs 
Mufjitziiic, 


A MANUAL OF ELEMliNTARY GEOLOGY. 

OR, THE ANCIENT CHANGES OK 'FHE EARTH AND ITS INHABITANTS, AS ILLUST*RATED 

BY ITS GEOLOGICAL MONUMENTS. 


•BY SIR CHARLES LYELl^ F.R.S., P.G.S. 

Third Sdit'wi, thoroughly revised, <uul illustrated with 520 Woodcuts. 8vo. 32f. 


“ The bonk is tho production of oi)c of 
our most eminent geologists in an ago of 
many. Though styled a ‘third oditioh,’ 
it is in reality a new book. * Tins 
could not be otlierwisc if the task witc 
well done ; for tho science of w'hich Sir 
Cha'^es Lyoll ti’eats is assuitiing new 
aspects every year. It is continually 
advancing and evor growing. As it 
advances, its stops b»cc«nc# firmer and 
surer ; os it groys, its framework becoinc3.v 
more compact, and its organiAtiou more 
perfect.! They who take ap the hammer 


^o follow it must toil with unfagging tread 
to keej) pace with its onwanl progress. 
If they lag btliiiid, they can scarcely hope 
to Overtake. None amon;fits votaries has 
marked each movoment more mimitoly, 
•or w'(’ighc<i its value and pur^niso more 
’judiciously, than the distinguislicd author 
ot this Manual. He has indeed done his 
. ask well, and both the beginner and*tho 
expcn- 'iiccd investigator will find his book 
an inyaa.ablo guide and companion.”— 
Literary OA-itte. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF NEW WORICS. 


THE LEXINGTON PAPERS; OR 


THE COURTS OF LONDON AND VIENNA 

IN THE XVIIth CENTURY. 

f 

EXTRACTED FROM TUB CORRESPONDENCE OP LORD LEXINGTON, WHILE BRITISH 

MINISTER AT VIENNA, 1694—98. 

EDITED BY (THE HON. H, MANNERS SUTTON. 

6to. 14f. r 


“ Tlie events of the years embraced ^y 
these letters are, principally, the death of 
Q,ueen Mary ; the capture of Namur ; the 
conspiracy of Friend and Fenwick for the 
'assassins^ion of King William, and the 
contemporaneous meditated invasion of 
England ; and, finally, the conclusion of 
the treaty of Ryswick. All these incidents* 
arc illustrated in the volume before us, and 
we have passing glimpses of more or less 
value of the Koningsmarks, brother and 
sister, the Princess Spphia Dorothea, Dr, 
llusby, the Q,ueen Mother of Spain, Czar 
Peter, King William’s favourite Bcntinck, 
and many other people‘of celebrity and 
distinction, even to our dancing admiral 
Lord Carmarthen. Such letters make up 
a bookj winch will be welcome to every 
student, either of history or men and 
manners. The editor has done Ir’s work 
cxti’cmely well."— Gentleman’s Mu ,/zinc, 

“ Reflects credit on the editor. lie has 
chosen his selections with judgment, and 
illu.strated his text with a variety of notes, 
into which he has infused a large amount 
of historical, diplomatic, and genealogical 
knowledge.**— Spectator. 


“ Supply several striking and some 
amusing illustrations of characters already 
known m history, and arc a contribution 
really important to tlic history of mannei’s 
abd society at the close of the- 17th 
century.”— ExaViiner. 

4 This work wdll merits publication. 
It is very well edited by Mr. II. Manners 
Sutton, whose notes cannot fail to be 
of service to everyone studying the 
period, lie has shown such evi<lence of 
study of the drafts pnder consideration, 
that we are only* surprised ho has not 
given us a separate volume on them. As 
contributi 9 ns to history the notes are as 
valuable as the letters.”— Atkcnanm. 

“These examples may serve to prove 
that there is as much of the romantic as 
the historic in these lettci’s. They have 
been very well edited ; the notes a])pt5ndod 
are apt ami intelligent, and the whole is jh’o- 
ceded with a memoir of Lord Lexington, 
written with impartiality and eandonr, 
forming altogether an intcre.sting if.not a 
highly important collection of dociiments, 
winch the family have done rightly in thus 
making public .”—Movamj Chronicle. 


___I 

THE SAXON IN IRELAND: 


BEING NOTES OF THE KAMBEKS OF AN ENGLISHMAN IN THE WEST OF IRELAND 

IN SEARCH OF A SETTLEMENT. 


With^Tap. I 

“ Tin hook before ns is the record of 
his wandcring.s, his observations, and the 
result of his inquiries, from the time h$ 
acts foot in Ireland, until he cuts upon the 
green turf the outlines of tin w^alls of his 
fliturc home, uJTon a pleasant ten'acc aVnid 
tlic Mayo mountains, overlooking the 
grand marino scenery of the bay-picrced 
and island-dotted west.* He is a practical 
agriculturist, and a sensible man, open 
evidently to reasonable conviction upon 
any point, and flinging to the winds one 
by one his absurd English prejudices 
against the rural population of Ireland.” 
—Aiias, 


t 8vo. 9a. W. 

“ The purpose of the author’s tour gives 
ita ir.'actical feature and importance to 
the'book, as raising the qiu'stion of emi¬ 
gration to Ireland in preference to the 
Colonies; and helping in some measure to 
solve* it.”— Spectator. 

“ Honestly written; and, in gi'e.at part, 
if not entirely, unprejudiced. Ittis a 
valuable testimony to the cajwibiliries of 
Ireland for English emigi’ation, pro¬ 
vided that which Ireland so 

»mnch wants, namely, capital — accom¬ 
panies the emigrant at the commence¬ 
ment of his ca^eer^'— Observer. " 
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KUGLER’S HANDBOOK ILLUSTRATED. 

THE SCHOOLS OF PAINTING IN ITALY. 

FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE OERMAN BF •a LADY, AND EDITED WTH NOTES 

BY SIR CHARLE?S LC^CK eAsTLAKE, 

President of the Royal^ciulemy. | 

ji Neto Ei'.tion, most carefuU/reTised, with fnjich additional matter, and 'Jlustrated with mori 

than lOO.En^avings from the Old Masters. 

2 Vols. Post 8vo. 24 j. 


“ This book ^ves a general survey of 
the history of Italian painting, aifll will 
be found a vitluable aiiu pleasant in¬ 
structor. It is enriclfcd with upwards, 
of one hundred illustrations, drawn on 
wood from the works of tlie old masters 
mentioned in the book. 

Rook I. treats of Early Cliristian Art 
(the later Roman st})^e, hod tlie Byzantine 
at^lc.) • 

“ Book II., of the Romanesque style. 

“ Book III. (the second stage oj develop¬ 
ment), deals with tlie masters of the 
fourteenth century and their followers. 

“ Book IV.,witli the masSers of the four¬ 
teenth century,—the schools of Padua, 
Venice, Umbria, and Naples. 

“ Book V. is devoted to the period of 
highest development and decline (the six¬ 
teenth century), and treats of D.a Vinci, 
Michel Angelo, llaffaelle, Correggio, and 
Titian. 

“ Book VI. treats of the masters of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries,— 
the period of tho Restoration and second 
decline.”— BuiUler, 


Sir Charles Eastlake’s edition of , 
Kugler’s I{and/>ooh of Italian Painting 
had acquired the position of a standard 
work. Since tlie firet appearance of the 
Original it has undergone great improve¬ 
ment and modilication. All this is in- 
! corporated into the present edition of 
' the translation, while the valuable notes 
of Sir Charles himeelf have been judi¬ 
ciously retained. Considerable addition 
: has been made to the account of the 
I very early sclioofs of *Art, a knowledge 
of which is more and more felt t<;be indis- 
{ pcnsablc to a right comprehension of its 
, later history. The book is also illAtratcd 
' by a great number of woodcuts, from 
some of the most celebrated pictures 
treated of in it. Altogether, the illus¬ 
trations arc admirable. The engravings 
j add materially to the value, as they do to 
! tho beauty and interest, of this delightful 
I book, which, under the title of Schools of 
Painlivff in Italy, will add to the already 
high reputation of the new President of 
the Academy.”— Ouurdian. 


MEMOIR OF SIR THOS. FOWELL BUXTON, BART. 

<• 

WITH SELECTIONS FROM HIS ftORRF^PONDENCE. 

Hl% SON. 

A New I.ibrari/ Kdition. With Portrait, 8vo. 

• « 

ON THE IMPROVEMJilNT OF FARMING-; 

OR, A Purvey of the progress of agricultural knowledge during the last 

^ „ EIGHT YEARS. 

j » V 

BY PH.* RUSEY, WI.V. FOR* BERKSHIRE. 
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THE DEFENCELESS STATE OF GREAT B&ITAIN. 


COMPRISING DESCRIPTIVE SKETCHES OF 

Miutahy Warfar*. Thf Cai*tur*ofI.oi«ik>n bt a Fcrkch Army. 

Navai. Wabfvrk. Thk Thkatmknt of \Voiik.v iw Was. 

Tub luvAbioN op F>foi.AND. Uow to Dkfknd Grkat liEn'Aiu. 


BY SIR FRAh»CiS 
ost 8 to 

Sir Francis Head never writes with¬ 
out attracting; attention. He has always 
something peculiar to say, and he says it 
, in a staking manner. Taking up great 
topic.s and treating them in a racy style, 
he never fails to interest us. Ho is at 
once an acute observer aud S popular 
writer. If we diflev from liis opinions, w?' 
are compelled to read and admire his books. 

In the present work his peculiar aptitude 
is in excess.”— Ewnomist. 

Tin's book, like* all tho works of the 
same writer, is marked by great ability, 
written in a light ?Rd graceful style, full of 
profouud rurtection, curious and interesting 
information respecting the relative powers 
of natipns, aud the lute improvements in 


B. HEAD, BART. 

\ 2 $. 

the'arts of military'and naval warfare; 
sparkling, too, notwithstanding its lugu¬ 
brious tliemo, with playful turns of tbought. 

b^d intended to reserve tbia highly 
amusing work e^or the department of our 
literary critic ; but a little reflection 
satisfied ns that tTic subject of it is of so 
much importance as to entitle so vei*y 
able a treatise to the most prominent notice 
we can givo^t.”— Standard. 

‘‘The subject ^vhicli Sir Francis Head 
has introduced t(} llts countrymen is one 
of great importance, and lias long been felt 
by tho most sagacious thinkersand experi¬ 
enced politicians to bo of tho deepest 
interest to thu future safety of our 
country.”— U\ilcd, Saricc Ma(/ar.<nc. 


COAtMENTAliTES ON 

THE WAR TN RUSSIA AND GERMANY OF 1813-14. 


BY COLONEL THE HON. GEORGE CATHCART 

^Dcpnty-Liciitcnant of the Totter of London. 

9 

With Plans. 


“ Col. Catiicart, in liis Commentaries, has 
succeeded in a task which most men would 
have been afraid to undertake, lie has 
written upon what wc thought »’• ex¬ 
hausted subject, yet in such a manner as 
to invest it with new intorost, an<l to in¬ 
struct at once tho soldier and civilian. Tis¬ 
has, however, enjoyed advantages which 
may account for an origioalily which, 
under ordinary<'circum.stance8, we cAild 
scarcely have anticipated from one treating 
of a period in relating whoso hist(U’y 
many had'preceded him. o Of the war in 
Russia, howovor, lie gives but a prelimi- 
nai'je notice ; that in German; he minutely 
describes, aud of it he was an eye-witness. 
In ISlit he was a lieutenant in tl)o 6th 
Dragoon Guards, ami aidc*de.canip to 
Lord Cathcart, our« Ambassador at St. J 


8vo. 1 If. 

Petcraburg, in his capacity of a British 
general on the staff. In March lie joined 
tho imperial hcRd-quirtci*s, and from that 
time to the capitulation of Paris, in 11114, 
ho was constantly with the army, and tlius 
Jiad|«<be bust opportunity of ascertaining 
wlnt ho now dc8crib(‘S os going on during 
tho subseciuent campaigns, and also of 
seeing much of tlicir interesting and in- 
struefirivo details. lie had, indeed, the 
good fortune to witness eight general ac¬ 
tions lost^ and won, in which Napoleon in 
person commanded. o 

As a Treatise on the Science of War, 
these Oororaentaries ought to find their 
way into lhd‘ I&nds of every soldier. In 
them is to be found an aftcurate record of 
events of’which no military man should 
be ignorant.”-tJI/<^MJ£r Ckranici^i. 
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ADMIRALTY MANUAL OF SCIENTIFIC ENQUIRY, 

riiKi'Aia-;!) loii 'jjik usji of oi'Finuts in ii.m. navy, and FOit thavflleiis 

IN OKNERAL. 

• 

HY rROFE!>SOUS> WIIEWELL, ATRY, OWEN, bIR W. HOOKER, CAW. BEECnEY, 

J. R. UAAllLTON, Sftl JOHN IIEIESCIIPN;, &C. 

EDITED BY SIR JOHN F. JHERSOh/eL, DART. 

• • f * 

ifcconrl lithtion, rcvibcd. Pobt Sv<». 10a W. 

*** PulUshed hy Authority of the J.ords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 


A TllEATJSi; ON TJIE 

LAW AND PRACTICE OF NAVAL COURTS-MARTIAL, 

• • 

.. BY WILLIAM HICKMAN, R.N., 

Lille SfccreUry to Commodore Sir Cb..irlc5 liolUatu, K.C.IL 


five. 

“Mr. nickiR.nn is .in ofticc'i* of Rrc.nt in- 
fcllij^oDce jiml ohsorv.itioii, ynd Ihvm /jiVL'n 
to tlio service niiil to tlic werlil, .is tlie re¬ 
sult of liis rescarclies unil e\p«Tienc*e, a 
viilirfibh' work on naval eoiirts-uiartial ; a 
work wl>i(‘h sliouM Do iu Ilio hanils of 
ev(‘ry yoiin^ naval olfieer, junl every j>ersoii 
intere.stoil in the attairs ol tlic navy.”— 
h1in-ittii<i Jfiratd. 

“ Mr llickm.aii lias performed an accept¬ 
able st'rvicc ill preparing, lor the guidance 
of bis brotlicv ofliceiv, this lucid imd per¬ 
spicuous manual of the law applicabhi to 
nav'al couiis-iuartial, and the jiroper Jiodo 
of coinluctiiig them.”— l^o^ilsmoath Times. 

“ Tbi.s volume will prove ahighly accept¬ 
able .addition to every naval library ; it 
ougbtinilecd to be found on board of every 
ship in 11. M. Service? 11 enjoys the high 
sanction of tile Lords Commissioners of 
the Adniii’ulty. This is an able and emi¬ 
nently useful volume.”— Naval and 
tury (m~vttc. ^ 

“If sucli books ns Air. Hickman lias 
written weiti more generally studicd| we 
blionld not hear of the strange ami most 
anomalous jwoceodings at naval courts- 
iimvtial, wliich reflect so much ^riiscrcclit 
on tlfc courts and the jirofc-ssion.”— 
PidUdfiti'-cicc Ga'..eUe. 

“A sensible and nm^lci<r>.itise, by a 
man fully compotent to wrife it, on a 
subject wiiicli reij[uired the practfeal eluci¬ 
dation it has received at his hands.”— Law 
Mayetziw, 


lus. (mL ^ » 

“Mr. llickm.'in li.os briefly yc-l lucidly 
c.xplaincdtbc gener.a) priiiriph's rules 
of evidence usually fidlowed in cnininal 
jurisprudence, and liris at the wime time 
pointed out the distinctiM' features .and 
eonslitntion ot a court-inai'lial. With tlio 
latter subject he of cour‘'<5 begins, showing 
ulio ai‘<*,and who aix' not, eligible as mem- 
boiv, wlio .shouhl jircsido, liow the court 
should be aisscmbled, how proceed, Arc. In 
(Ids part of the vork *Mr. llieknian, we 
are glad to see, has been a,s.sistcd by the 
liords Coimnis.sioncrs of the Admiralty, 
ami has in other I'csjioc^ enjoyed su]iei’ior 
fpportiinitie.s of obtaining the best mate¬ 
rials for his comj‘ilatton. He has .•selected 
from the.so U’ith judgment, and lif« Jir- 
ranged hi.s selcctiona with care As n:- 
gaiols tlio cliaptcns dedicated to the sub¬ 
jects of evidence, confcbsions, &c, these, 
like thl^ir ])redece6Sor8, shew a knowledge 
of the best stindard wintei’S on the'topics 
t-j which tlioy relate, and .a facility of per¬ 
spicuous abridgment peculiarly desirable 
ill a voluyic of the character of that 
hcfo'je us.”— i^orniny Chre^klc. 

“ The author, from practical experiewe, 
lAis seen the necessity of such a work, and 
the profosfeion h^mneh indebted to him 
for producing a inamml which, in explain¬ 
ing the form vf proceedings requiredato 
be o))sevvod at c<i*irt8-marlial, directs the 
attonfli^i of officei’scom^losing those courts 
to the rules of evidence usually followed in 
enminal jurisprudense .”—United Sei-vice 
'tlStyazinc. 
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LIVES OF THE CHIEF JUSTICES OF ENGLAND, 

FBOM THE 50RMAN CONQUl^ST TO THE DEATH OF LORD MANSHELD. 

BY LORD CHIEF 'JUSTICE CAMPBELL. 


2 Vela. 

" Lord Campbell has enrili/ed the lilsra- 
turo of Eii^laud wifci conti'ibutiona >vhicli 
will jirobably never die, because they will 
always amuse, and it is the power of 
amusing that confei« literary immortality. 

“ Thfrc is, indeed, in Lord Caropbell’a 
works much instruction; his subjects 
li^vo been so h.'Hppily selected, ^liat it was 
scarcely jxissible that 11101*0 shnuid nut 
An eminent lawyer and state.mnan conbl 
not write tlic lives of great statesmen and 
lawyer withoutinterweaving curious infor- 


)jvo. nOi. 

I mation, and^suggesting valuable principles 
'of judgment and useful practical maxima ; 
but it is not for these that his works will 
be read. Their principal merit is their 
easy animated flow of interesting naiTativo. 
«No one possesses better than Lord Camp¬ 
bell the art ofctelling a story; of passing 
over wbat is eommon})laoc; of merely 
suggesting what may ho inferred ; of 
explaining wliat is obscui'c; and of placing 
in strong light the details of what is 
interesting .”—Edbiburtjk Rtvkw. 


COSMOS: 

’ SKETCH OF A PHYSICAL DESCRIPTION OF THE UNIVERSE. 

BY ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT. TRANSLATED BY MRS. SABINE- 

Vol. 3, Part I. Post 8vo. 2s. (id. 


LION HUNTING IN SOUTH AFRICA; 

I 

OR, nVK YEARS' ADVENTURES WITH THE WILD BEASTS OF THE FAR INTEKIOb. 

<1 

BY ROUALEYN GORDON GUMMING, ESa, OF ALTYRE. 

Second Edition, wilh many Woodcuts. 2 vols. PostSvcK 21a. 


“After tcsVng, where such tost was 
applicable, every fact recorded by Mr. 
Cumming regarding the habits luid actio* is 
of the living animals by what is known 
of their anatomical strii^turb, we have 
found his statements, with one uniAipor- 
LAit oxceptiun, to stand that test ; and 
bis very ignorance of the organiwituAi, 
which would huggest to tV ‘i physiologist the 
habits and actions portrayed in tlic book, 
gf PS the best testimony U the accuracy 
of tlip hunter’s skctcht^i. 

“We feel bound to'say that ,we givc» 
entire crc<lit to the truthfulness of tlio 
book, which is assuredly one of extraorr 
dinary interest after its kind. There 


unavoidable sameness in the character of 
Hue incidents recorded, and the endless 
too often useless slaugliter of God’s 
creatures will be revolting to most minds. 
Vet tlio style is so natuiul and fresh from' 
thtf Beene, the scene itself in the far interior 
of Africa so new, and the hazards atten¬ 
ding th^ chaco of tlm formidable beasts of 
those wiids so great, tliat it is diflviult to 
lay the volumes down until the«is8ue of 
each adventure, as they rapidly follow one 
another, liLs <been ascertained. In fact, 
the narrative has the e!iarm of a vivid 
romance—and tlie professed novelist may 
study witli envy tlie native spring of its 
sinewy style .”—(quarterly Review, 
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MEMOIRS 0^ ROBERT PLUMER WARD. 


WITH HIS a)UIlESrONDENCE, DI^RlESyANU LITERARY REMAINS. 
BY THE HON. EDMUND PHIPPS. 


With Portrait. 2 Vols. 8'o. 


“We h.ardly expected to find so muclf 
of new and interesting matter as is con¬ 
tained in the memoirs before us. For 
intelligence, not only pei’sonal and* ► 
biographical, but political aud historical, 
tliore are a multitude of particulars 
bj'ought forwai*<l, which throw* great light 
upon some of the most inomorabl(^ 
passages of our public ai^irs, froRi the 
bcgiiiiiing of the present century.”— 
Literary * « 


“ By far the moat valuable portions of 
Ward’s Jiary arc its illustrations of 
tho^liaractiftrof tltc^uko of Wellington, 
Tho^gi'cat soldier, th^i in the flush of his 
military triumph, was also in the prime of 
his power and activity ; and Mr. Ward 
gives ns an insight into his business habits, 
liis method of arguing public <piestipns, his • 
ready resource and never-tixang energy, 


whicli 
interest 


ill ])Osbo.s.ses occasionally a striking 
.•est.”~/5U;(tnrtj«r. 


SPECIMENS*OF THE TABLE-TALK OF 

• S. T. COLERIDGE. 


Thud Edition. Portrait. Pcap. 8vo. 



“ t’oli‘.rnliic*s Tuhlc perhaps the 

most popular of all the prose writings of 


that distinguished philosopher, 'fhe book 
is vei’y nicely printed .”—(Jaardiaiu 


CONSOLATIONS IN TRAVEL; 

OR, THE LAST DAYS Ob’ A PHILOSOPHRU. 

DY THE LATE SIR HUMPHRY DAVY, BART. 

Eifth Edition. With Woodcuts. Ec.ap. 8vo. Cj. 

“.Sir Humphry Davy’s Sdlinimhtt and ! productions of (he sick leisure of his great 
hi.s C'‘nxulutiiins of Travel, are tlio two j genius. These t\wj vnluinos contain Sir 
works by which the general imblic bci'fimc i iliimpliry’s last correettons, ai*c beauti- 
acquainted with that refined and acconi- fully printed, aud illustrated by soruo 
phshed philosopher. Every one knows clever w'oodcuts.”—, 
them as the gx'accful and aluxo.st faultless : 


SAUIONIA; 

OR, DAYsltf FL^-FISJITNG, 


BY THE LATE SIR HUMPHRY BART. 

With Notes by Dr. Daw on Recent f)i8C(n'cncR in ?lie Natural IDstory of HshL, S«;. 
Font th Edition. Woo<lcu\g. Fcap. 8vo. Cj. 


“ These new editions of book» whoso 
wise genial pages have been so long 
the delight of readers of every class, 
t bring their own comi^ci^la^oiis with 
them. We have but lo’amicmnce tlu'ir 
appeixraucu. We* sec some aciditional 
notes, on facts recently ascertained, in 
the tkilmonia; but in • other respects 


(cjpeept perhaps a gi'catcr boldiibas and 
elegance of ty)>o) botli books are the same 
as w-hen thcyfi|iit cixarimnl and instvuct^l 
us twenty years nA. it was not hkely 
tluit time should cisit f.|Drc lieayily or 
Vardly Aich cheertul, wise, and bene¬ 
volent thoughts os thoS9 of Sir Humphry 
Iw^y,”— Examiner. 
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ENGLAND AS IT IS: 

rOLITICAL, SOCIAL, AM) IND^'STillAL, IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

BY WILLIAM JOHNSTON, ESQ. 

2 ^'ola. rjit 8vo. 18/. 

Amnrnj (he Oonltr.ts of lhit< Work ynll he Joniul D' ScripUoiis of 
Titb Ui;ii\r. AkI’K^T dp Kvai.vM>; oP Tiir T.wxtton; TnAi>K; Crimp 

.\M> OKi-hjJCKs; MvNSKJit A.vj> (JiVToMS; liicif ASi> Poon; I’oi-ur.vrmv; Titi! J’ki-.s.h 
lUti.wvv^; Ei»i;<:rribv; C'lfuni fi am», Schools, Uvivnii.sifii-,s,'|*<)i.irH‘\i, Insmtu- 

•im.Vi; JjyxDoN—S».-.VTi3rtcs up: liKi-Ji Sitou^:- Sanmiauv OAvui ' lut &u.. i,\:c. 


“ A guUIo*book to oiu* social life, to oiu* 
public in.stitufcioiw, to oiu* habits of thouglit 
anil feeling, is a perfect novelty. Wo 
h.avo diJTJctories for our streets, .and we 
havc'ossays without number written from 
every point of the political and religions 
compass upon every imaginable topic. 
Jlnt a manual which places before us in 
a tone of sober aud staid narrative, the 
whole of our being as a peoj^le, is what 
Inw not, that we arc aware of, been 
thought of before.— Ihill. 

*‘Wc congratuhvtc Mr. Johnston upon 
the production of a, book which cannot fail 
to add tc Ins reputation as a slirewd and 
original observer of men and thing.s ; 
wiiicli,* to the 8H|»or{icial i^cjuKt, will 
fcUjyply a fund of abundant entertainment; 
direct the j>olitical and social cn uircr to 
the bo.st aud moat authoritative -iibjects 
of inlorination; and to the i*eHective mmd 
suggest deep and solemn thoughts upon 


that strange aggregate of tho phases of 
human society that is prespiited by AV/- 
land U is,'’—UaUin f/niversity iMaga- 
'Ahie. 

4 

* fJ.Mjliiiid f»» it isf furnishc.s materials 
and suggestions i|rom which the future 
' historian and the reader of the present day 
will dorivemueluw.«tistauce.and information. 
Tho details have been coliocteil witli groat 
labour, and Jiavc the rare merit in stiitis- 
tical accounts that they may bo read 
whliout fatigue. The cliuptei’s on the 
Church of England, Church revenues aud 
extension, Clmrch constitution and disci¬ 
pline, give the most lucid exposition we 
luivc met with of the arraiigeiucnt of tin* 
Church of England, of its spirit and social 
action, of its actual state aud iiitlucnce, 
and of the difterencos whicli huM* arisen 
ill it among its most able and sincere 
members. —LUerwy UiiitlU:. 


THE PROGRESS OP THE NATION. 


IN ITS V.IRIOUS SOCIAL AND ECONOMICAL RELATIONS DURING THE iJl.h CENTURY. 


BY G. R. RORTER, ESQ., OF TKE BOARD . OF TRADE. 

' V 

Third IvbUnn, ri'vlml, and uorrorU’d t* IKjl. Rvo. ai«. 


“ The rojmtatioii of Mr. Povtor'.s work 
is so tirinly and deservedly establislu'd, 
and it is so well and so widely known, that 
it is only necessary to 8:iy the present 
edition brings dovvn mo.st of the stajnincnts 
to th^ end of'lRlD. The work has lost 


none of its clearness, .and its utility is in- 
eiva.sed. The commercial liistory of (ireat 
Britain, as read and interprek'd in his 
admiraljly comjiiled pages, is pcrliap.s the 
mo.st instructive bobk that ever was com¬ 
posed.’’— Ec'jtifonist. 


PHYSICAL QEOGRAPHY. 

BY IVft^S. SOMERVILLE. 


T'/tfrd A'ditton, revLsed. With Portrait. 2 A'olf*. J’cap. 8vo. li«. 


“ We should find it difficult to name 
any treatise in whicli, Within so short a 
C(i\npii8s, such various and cxknstvo 
knowledge is placed before the reader.”— 
(luavtn ly \ 

" Wc have followed Mrs. Somerville 
through her intellcotual journey over the 
globe, delighted aud improved by her 


structioif, and anxious that others should 
derive from them the same plea.si»ic and 
advantage. The work is writti^n in a 
style always simple and porspicuou.s, often 
vigorous, onif* elbgant and occasion.ally 
rising to p sti*ain of eloquence coinmeiisiiratc 
with the lofty ideas which it clothes.” 
— N<jr(h BriClsk Rcvieio. '• 
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CHRISTIANITY IN CEYLON: 

ITS INTRODUCnON AND I'ROCRKS^ I/NDhIi THE PORT UGt'ESK, DUTCH, 
• lUUTISII, AND AMKRlCm MISSIONS. 

BY SIR JAMES EMERSOlf TENNENT, K.C.S., LL.D. 

WTlh IlluHtaolions. 8ro. Ife. 


“ A work of groat interest on the 
present state of the (liristjun faith in 
that island, oxhihitiJig extensive lcariiin<J * 
au<l iiuu'h patient research. The official 
position of the ai^lhor affoitlccl him 
pe«*nHav advantages for pnrsuing his 
iinpiiry, and he has given iis a result tli# 
jn'eseut volume, which ^is ;is distiii- 
giiished for its lucid ^jjiTangcincnt as it 
is lor the ease anil idegaiico of its stylo.* 
'I'lie narralivcol missionary lal)ours m this 
work Ls full of interest to all persons that 
set a proper value on tltc Uiils of those 
exemplary men, who arc engago l in the 
saere<l t'lsk of ilis.si.-iiiiuiiTing religion ; and 
who are wont to ho considered as the 
pioneers of civilisjUiuii—that is to say, as 


ngiwts fur tlitf diffusion of inh'llcctual and 
nn^al culigtiTemncity*— Obsciiry. 

tliose who take either a religious 
or a philosophical iiiterc.4 iil the subject, 
Sir Emerson 'remu-nt’s volume may he 
safely ivcommondcil, as a clear, succinct, 
sciisd)lc, and flowing account. iT ni^ be 
a little too hopeful in expectation, and is 
rather to* general in parts,c.spccialiy imMIio 
* t;haptcrs on the nnilpnaiiical and Iludd- 
iiist systems ; but perliaps this conhl only 
be remeclioil at the expensa of its read¬ 
ableness, ^hich is considesfvhlo through-^ 
out. The work als^ jmssessi.'s a living 
animation arising from the author’s Know¬ 
ledge ot the coui^lry and the people.”— 
Speefidor, • 


TIIE MARRIAGE BILL, 

\ iJin.IVKnKU OK THE SKCoND nEAlUKO OK A RIM. To MAKE LAWKCl. MAlUllAi.l-i 

WITIIIX CT.UTMN oF THE rUoUIIJITHl> imORELS Of AfblNlTY. 

BY HENRY. LORD BISHOP OF EXETER. 

8vo. Is. (5d. 


INSTRUCTIONS IN GARDENING. F.OR LADIES; 

• • 

WITH A CALE.M)Ail OF t>l*KR.VlTONs5 AN*) DIRV.CTTONH FOR EVERY MONTH. 

BY MRS. LOUDON. 


Eif/hth FitUion , mod ctn / iil/ij n 

As the rapid .s.‘ilo*of tlie previous eill- 
Lions of this work aft'ords tlic surest proof 
that it has met the wants of those for 
whose use it was designed, it may be a^d 
whv 1 lunc now uukIo bo many iilterati^p* 

^ anJ additions. My answer is, tliat I havp 


•iHil. W'ooilcnts. Kc.ip.8io. 5s. 

done so in ordi r that my book may keep 
pace AIth tlie im{n'oving| spirit of the 
times. Every page has ncen cid’efuUy 
I’cad over, and improved to th; utinobt of 
Iny power.”— I'rrfave, 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


A HISTORY OF GREliCE. 

FROM THE E.\RLIEST PERIOD THE END OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR, 
WITH TWO CHAPTERS ON 80C1UTES AND THE SOIHISTS. 

BY GEORGE,,GROTE, ESQ. 

Vola. I—VIII. With Maps. 8vo. 16^. each. 


« Endeavour to become acquainted wijih 
Mr. Grote, who is engaged; on a Grpek 
History ; he, too, wilf^*ceive'you wellVif 
you take him my regards. If you become 
better acqmwnted ^vith him, it is worth 
yf)ur while to obtain the proof sheets of 
Ills work, in order to translate it. 1 ex¬ 
pect a gi^at deal from this production, and 
1 wilrget you a publisher here.”— 
1Jle^JJis^onany to Profemr Lieber^in lh'27. 

“ Wo look forward with much interestv 
to Mr. Groto’s forthcoming volumes—to 
what may bo strictly called * T/ie Uistory 
of Greece^ Such was tlie Iwpe which 
closed the last noticq of Mr. Grote’s work 
in these pages. That hope has been fully 
realised. 'The two volumes have swelled 
to eight; the distjuisitiohs on a legendary 
and douktful period have grown into a 
stAtely and heart-stirring narrative of the 
deedi? df^living men ; and the autlior has 
noW incontestably won for himself the 
title, which could then be awarde*. Only 
by a dubious anticipation, not mereiy of a 
hisUirian, but of the historian of Greece,” 
—Quarterly Iteviev), ou Vols. 7 tO 11. 

“ Mr. Grote is, beyond all question, (he 
historian of Greece, unrivalled, so far as 
yve know, in tlie erudition and genius witli 
which ho has revived the picture of a dis¬ 
tant past, and brought home every part 
and feature of its history to our intellects 
and our licarts.”—Timw, on Vols. 1 cO 2. ^ 

“ The better acquainted any one is with 
Grecif n history, and with the manner in 
wliich that history has heretofore been 
written, the higher will be his estimation 
of this work. Few books are more calcu¬ 
lated to iinprc^3 the instructed read^k- both 
with ahmiration of the thorough manner 
in which everything which the author 
attempts to do is done, and with surprise 
that almost everything was left ^or him to 
do.”— Spectatoi^ on Fbfo, 1 K; 2. ^ 

This book has been some time expected 
by scholars, with an interest sharpened by 
Mr. Grote’s occasional contributions 
the classical and other r^iews, on points 
coqpccted with the sublet liis inquiry. 
The acute intelligence tlie discipline, 
faculty pf ai\l the excellent 

einidition, every one would look fdr from 
Mr. Grote ; but th^ will liere also find 
the clement which harmonises these, a^d^ 


\frithout which, on such a theme, an orderly 
and solid work could not have been written. 
Poetry and PJiilosophy attend tlie historian 
*Oii either hand, and do not impede or mis¬ 
guide his steps.”— Examiner,on Vols. 1 c02. 

For becoming dignity of style, miforced 
adaptation of results to priuciplc.s, careful 
YferiiicaiUon of theory by fact, and impreg¬ 
nation of fact *oy theory—for extensive 
and well-weighed Ifarning, emjiloyod with 
nitelligence and taste, we have seen no 
liistorical work of modem times which we 
would place above this portion of Mr. 
Grote’s history.”— Mominy Okronidc, 
March\9,\fi4(S. . 

It is impossible predict what num¬ 
ber of further volumes will be neces.sary 
for the completion of Mr. Grote’s design ; 
hilt no onfe who reads his work can wisli 
that it were more abriilgcd. It is not a 
mere summarj'of events known and ad¬ 
mitted, and requiring only to be agreeably 
laid before the reader. It is au explora¬ 
tion of the sources of Grecian History; 
an investigation of facts previou.sly un¬ 
known or misi’epi’eseuted ; a labour jxt- 
formed ouco for all ; and the hook,is a 
storehouse from which future writers may 
draw their materials, without ix'peating 
the same toilsome and oporose reseai'chcs.” 
— Sj^ectatorf on Vols. 3 tl- 4. 

“ We wait llic completion of this great 
•work' (a term rarely applicable to modern 
literary aehicvf.uent, but boro honestly 
deserved,) to offer wich critical remarks, 
in the spirit of those formerly made by 
us, as the entire view of Mr. Grote's learn¬ 
ing and labour* wiHfdemand for proper 
estimation of its results. The prediction 
is not at all hazardous that judgment will 
ul^ately pass for Mr. Grote’s as the 
I^tory of Greece.”— Examiner^ on Vols. 

V “ In noticing the earlier volumes of Mr. 
Irote, wc had occasion to dwell on the 
prominent features of his work in those 
terms ofiJaudatory appreciation naturally 
called forth by the grandeur of his ensign, 
and the cxcollenco of its executifhi. In 
his frst —bright with the 

radiance ofi^mythic romance and po’Ay, 
shed from those halcyou*days of song and 
fable, ‘ when ^dcr Greece was young ’— 
wo admire the acuteness and sagacity with 
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MR. MURRAY’S I.IST OF NEW WORKS. 



GJIOTE'S UISTORY OF 

t 

wliicli he tracks his tlirough the maze 
of U’adition, discusses the vexed questions 
to wliieh tiio *tale of Troy divine’ has ' 
given rise, and, guided by a feeble and 
uncertnin light, which slowly gatherl 
strength ns lie advances, at lengtli arrives 
in the unquestioned donmii^ of liistoric 
tnith. The two next volumes represent * 
Greece in the daivn of her glorious 
maturity, whilst yet imping her youthful 
wings for immortality ; the earlier law- 
givci*s, Lyourgos, Solon, Cleisthengs, an^ 
their institutions, are nwmtcly treated ; 
the spread of Gi’ecian colonisation in Ionia, 
Sicily, Libya, and on tlie coasts of Italy* 
anil Gaul, is displayed, iiud an interesting 
nnd richly-coloured picture of the ancient 
World, at an epoch in whic^ it is com¬ 
paratively unknown to all but the dcepe.st 
scholni's, is placed us nith all the 

amplitude of detail of which surviving 
materials admit. The great age of the 
Versian invasion, the appcarauci; on the 
scene of the hosts of Datisuiid Artiiphomcs, 
and tlio deathless exploit ^f Marathon, 
conduct us to that portion of the work of 
which it i.s more immediately our lot to 
speak. The volumes now before us 
embrace a period of about sixty years, 
from the liattle of Marathon to the peace 
of Nikios, ill 4*21, n.c. it is the most 
stimng and eventful period of Greek, and 


GREECE—(Confinaerf). 

especially of Athenian history. Mr. Grote's 
stylo bears the reflex of a keen sense of 
^larmony and proportion, cougenial to the 
noble th#me he treats. Self-sustained 
dignity and judicial gravity give it tlieir 
im^ess throi^l^put.”— Moi'nvig Chronicle f 
oiiWcls. 5 

" Mr. Grote will ho emphatically the 
historian of the people of Greece. All 
that former writers liavo done is little 
more than biographical chapters lirom the 
lives of individuals. * * * WellRist 

return t(^ the subject of Greece, an^^^c/ 
Grote’s book, of which the interest 
increases in each suebessive volume.”— 
hvhVm University Magazine. 

« 

“ As Mr, Grote’s subject advances in * 
intci'est, so does ho ii^ tli& manifestations 
of tlie various powers necessary for dealing 
with it. His faniilifkrit^both with the great 
highways aud the obscurest byepaths of 
Grecian literature and antiquity, 
seldom been equalled and not 
proached, in unlearned England ; while 
tliose Germans who have rivalled it, have 
seldom possessed the quality which emi¬ 
nently characterises Mr. Grote, of koeprjg 
historical imagination severely under the 
restr.aiuts of evidence.”— Sjgeclatorf on 
Vols. 7 ct 8. 


77ic Worh may still he obtained in Poi'tions, as it was puhlislud ;— 

* 

* Vous. I.—II. 

I.KilKNDAnY OaRECK^ * 

OU>CIAN IJiSTORV 10 TIIK RMION OF PKISIS'cnATUB AT AtIIENA. 


VOIS. III.—IV. 


IIiRTORV OF Kari.v Athens, ani> toe LfoiilaiITTv op Soion. 

Grfci.in Oou>nti-». - 

View or thk CoNTFMPonAUV Nat %x9 wpinq Gkeece. 

Guecivn History doavn to the kii^i' rsn-siAN Invasion, and ihe Battle of 
Maiiatiion. 


. / • 

VOLS. V.—^'I. 


Persian War ano Intakio^op Grwce rv^Xebxpb. « , 

pKRtO!> BKIWBFN TIIK I’KIISIAN AND IHK PkLOPONNESIAN WiSs. 

» Pei.c»-onnvshn War down to the lixPEonioN of Ai^fjoams AnAlxsT 


byitACI’SF, 

# 


# 


• VoLS. Vltf—Vin. • 


"rtlE PBACR of Ni^IAS*I>OWN to TIIK BATlfl«: OF KNIUVS [b.C. 421 TO 3f>4.] 


SOORAinS AND TOE SorHIST.A. 
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MODERN r(OME;STIC cJoKERY. 

1?X)UNDED UPON l*iaNCIl\ES OF ECONOMY Ail) PllACTiCAL 

KNOWLEDGE, 


AND ADAPTED FOR THE USE OF PRIVATE FAMILIES, 
y •With W? )dout8. Post 8to. C»., 

« l> ■ tl (. 


“ ‘ Mrs. IJundelPs Cookery Book ’ is now 
and for ever to be known as Murr.v\'s 
Cooko'y JJookf and its claim to i*ank ns 
a new >”ork is supported by tbe following 
suKrtnary of^novcl features —‘the great 
•’J^creasc in the nuDi])er and variety of 
r6tA.*ipt8, set forUi ui a clearer' type than 
Ik lore, a' greater' simplification of Ian' 
guage, ill order to render the receipts 
more easy of comprohonsioRj the illus- 
tretive woodcuts which adorii the jiroscut 
volume; the pew • system of numbering 
every separate receipt, to facilitate refer¬ 
ence; the mode of-prUitiiig in figui'es all 
numbers and quantities, fur the sake of 
clearness; and, lastly, the tables fur com- 
P-Iiousohold accounts.’ Tlio cover 
is fttam]>cd in bold relief, with a signifi¬ 
cant gilded clock, to denote that punc¬ 
tuality is Uio soul of cookery.”-—Zitertcry 
(^zclte. 

“ Unquestionably tlie most comidotc 
guide to tlic culinary dcpaidnient of do- 
inci.tic economy that has yet been given 
to the world. Independently of upwards 
ul jight hundi'cd reocijjts of every de¬ 
scription, derived from manuscript col¬ 
lections, and tested by experience, tlic 
volume contains ^nsti’uctions, amply illus¬ 
trated by woodcuts, on every collateinl 
branch of the artof honsekeeping.from the 
liifirkct to tlie dinner-table.”—/ o/ir lUdl. 

“ Full of sage instruction and advice 
not only on die economical and savoury 
prt'paratiou < f gastronomic inatcfVals, but 
oil iS&bjects of domestic management in 
general. A more quiet and excellent vay 
to introduce order an<l economy along^ 
with the Icmlimato plcnsu'XJS of tin:* 
domestic mopT into all.«u^ii cstablislmioiitsf 
“s'fhay require these essentials, wo could 
not suggest than sinqdy to hand this little 
work ever to the mistress of the house. 
In turning it over, shS^would sometimes 
bit upon what was sought for, even 
though very much ree 'lirei. And salutary 
advice so inc^Wtall;^and suddenly pre¬ 
sented is often far more effeclua] than 
wheu more formally given.”— Builder. 


“ This is a new edition of Mrs. Rundell'a 
famous cookery book, modernised, en¬ 
larged, and I’c luodclled, yet adhering in 
„the main to the oidginal design. It 
escliews the eiy^cnsive and unintelligible 
fancies of gi’eat professional cuisiniers, 
» and is still a conection of plain i^eceiptfl, 
adapted to the service of families, in which 
the table is supplied, with a regard to 
oeoiiomy ns well as comfort and elegance. 
The woudciila and the altered ty])C greatly 
improve the present edition.”— Muruivfj 
3*o9t. 

“ There has been a great deal said of 
late in favour of volumes on the Frcncli 
cuisine ; but, after all, wc may heartily 
and safely c'jminciul to English hoiiac- 
wifory this new edition of an English 
cookery hook. It tells plainly what plain 
folks wish to know, and puints out how' an 
oxeellcnt dinner may be best secured 
w ithout loss of time, cash, or patience.”— 
E^cpt'esn. 

“ 'file best work extant on the subject 
for the jiurposua of an ordinary house- 
hold.”— 

‘'•'Ev(!n Mrs. Ruudell, who has in- 
struct*<l tw'o hundred thousand families 
of imycra in ,thc arts of living well and 
malnng a gcntt'el appiiaranco, with sundry 
hints on carving,ceouomy,and ‘the poor,’ 
is snpersedeil in many details by tlio 
inarch of cockery^ so Mi\ Miirmy 1ms 
put forth a now edition, with a gi'eat 
many new receipts, that have stood tho 
tu^t fuinilji experience, being cheaper 
the lavish incn-cuoks ore wont to 
■-projiound. Such portions as have been 
retained are revised, and numerous edi 
torial and typographical improvements 
made tliroughout.”— SpccUt^or. .■o 

“A»-a complete collection of useful 
dirccUoim, clothed in perspicuous laU'^ 
gunge, for the jiractico of an» art that, 
moro than any other seiwca to keep the 
body hi pcalth', and the family 'L/* ’car- 
inony,<-his ‘ Modern J)T:me8tic (VK)/S;ery ’ can 
scarcely be surpabswl."— Economist. 
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